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THE  PLANK  ROAD  MOVEMENT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Robert  B.  Starling 
PART  I 

North  Carolina  was  considered  a  backward  state  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  was  often  referred  to  as  "Old  Rip."  A 
noted  traveler  and  engineer,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,1  visited 
the  slave  states  in  1853  and  wrote: 

North  Carolina  has  a  proverbial  reputation  for  the  ignorance  and 
torpidity  of  her  people ;  being,  in  this  respect,  at  the  head  of  the  Slave 
States.  I  do  not  find  the  reason  of  this  in  any  innate  quality  of  the 
popular  mind ;  but,  rather,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  finds  its 
development.2 

One  of  the  "circumstances"  which  was  a  great  handicap  was  the 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  moving  native 
products  to  local  and  foreign  markets.  Although  railroads  had 
been  constructed  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon  and  from  Raleigh 
to  Gaston,  farmers  and  towns  not  served  directly  by  a  railroad 
suffered  a  great  disadvantage  in  competition  with  those  beside 
the  "road  of  iron."  As  Olmsted  traveled  from  Raleigh  to  Fay- 
etteville,  he  observed  "three  thousand  barrels  of  an  article  worth 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel  in  New  York,  thrown  away,  a  mere 
heap  of  useless  offal,  because  it  would  cost  more  to  transport  it 
than  it  would  be  worth."3    This  traveler  told  of  a  gentleman  in 


1  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  born,  April  26,  1822,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
student  at  Yale,  was  trained  in  engineering  by  a  private  teacher,  and  was  an  extensive 
traveler  in  New  England,  in  Europe,  and  through  the  seaboard  slave  states.  He  was  an 
employee  of  Benkard  &  Hutton  (New  York  dry-sroods  importers),  a  traveling  correspondent 
for  The  New  York  Times,  a  seaman,  a  farmer,  an  editor,  a  publisher,  an  author,  a  land- 
scape architect,  and  general  secretary  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  pioneer  landscape  architecture  was  Central  Park  in  New  York  City,  fol- 
lowed by  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  system  of  public  parks  and  parkways  of 
Boston,  the  grounds  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  the  Biltmore  Estate  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  buildings  for  the  first  Chicago  World's   Fair. 

2  Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,   A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,   p.   366. 

3  Olmsted,  Journey,   p.   330. 
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the  vicinity  of  Raleigh  who  sold  his  wheat  for  $1.20  per  bushel. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  inadequate  means  of  transpor- 
tation, forty  miles  from  Raleigh  wheat  was  selling  for  60  cents 
per  bushel.4  Throughout  the  State  muddy  unimproved  roads 
were  a  barrier  to  social,  educational,  and  economic  progress. 

In  a  message  to  the  legislature,  November  21,  1848,  Governor 
Graham  stressed  the  "indispensible  necessity  of  improving  our 
Public  Roads"  when  he  said: 

In  surveying  our  territory,  with  an  eye  to  the  present  interest  and 
wants  of  the  people,  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  our  destitution 
of  facilities  for  cheap  and  speedy  transportation.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever unpleasant  may  be  the  admission,  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction, 
that  we  labor  under  greater  disadvantages  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 
And  we  never  can  be  equal  competitors  with  their  citizens  in  our  Agri- 
culture, the  predominant  pursuit  among  us,  until  these  disadvantages 
are  in  a  great  degree  overcome.  The  man  who  is  obliged  to  transport  in 
waggons  over  no  better  roads  than  ours,  a  distance  varying  from  sixty 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  at  the  speed  of  twenty- five  miles  per 
day,  can  no  more  contend  for  profits  with  him  who  has  the  advantage  of 
Railroads  or  good  navigation,  than  can  the  Spinning  Wheel  with  the 
Cotton  Mill.5 

The  North  Carolina  plank  roads  were  born  of  this  great  need 
for  a  cheap  and  improved  system  of  transportation. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  November  27,  1848,  Gov- 
ernor Graham  asked  that  the  counties  be  vested  with  power  to 
alter  and  improve  roads  and  "to  make  Plank  Roads  where  neces- 
sary and  practicable."  He  suggested  that  the  legislature  in- 
vestigate the  "recent  improvement  of  the  Plank  Road,"  "the 
simplicity  of  their  construction,  the  convenience  and  cheapness" 
of  timber,  and  the  adaptability  of  this  new  road  idea  for  use 
through  the  "sand  and  swamp  of  the  lower,  and  the  clay  soil  of 
the  upper  country."0 

Prior  to  North  Carolina's  plank  road  venture,  there  had  been 
no  real  state  effort  to  improve  roads.  Governor  Graham  said 
that  the  "bad  condition  of  our  public  roads"  had  long  been  the 
"subject  of  general,  and  I  apprehend,  just  reproach  to  the 
State."    In  his  words,  "these  daily  haunts  of  trade  and  travel" 


4  Ibid.,  pp.   363-364. 

5  Journals    of    the    Senate    and    House    of    Commons,    1848-49,    p.    375.      Hereafter    cited    at 
House  Journal  or  Senate  Journal. 

C  House  Journal,   1848-49,  p.  380. 
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had  been  allotted  "too  little  space"  in  the  State's  "schemes  of  Im- 
provement." He  told  the  legislature  in  1848  that  "Our  method 
of  maintaining  the  public  highways"  had  made  no  advance  "be- 
yond that  existing  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Phillip  and 
Mary."7  Roads  were  little  more  than  routes;  and  there  was  an 
almost  complete  reliance  upon  nature  for  a  roadbed.  The  "Col- 
legiate Court  of  each  county,  made  up  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,"  was  charged  with  the  "Administration  of  all  road  build- 
ing activities  of  the  community."  The  labor  tax  method  was 
used  for  building  and  maintaining  the  roads.  As  no  resource 
other  than  the  labor  of  the  road  hands  and  the  right  to  cut  tim- 
ber and  take  dirt  from  adjoining  land  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  overseer,  very  little  improvement  in  roads  was  possible.8 

The  terrible  condition  out  of  which  the  plank  road  movement 
arose  in  North  Carolina  is  told  in  the  words  of  Olmsted.  He 
said  concerning  the  stage  road  over  which  he  traveled  when  he 
came  into  the  State  that  it  was  "as  bad  as  anything,  under  the 
name  of  road,  can  be  conceived  to  be."9 

Fayetteville,  an  important  market  town  situated  near  the  falls 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  led  the  plank  road  movement.  The 
business  men  of  that  city  dreamed  of  a  day  when  great  arteries 
of  commerce  would  bring  farm  produce  from  various  sections  of 
the  State.  Prior  to  1840  they  had  anticipated  a  railroad;  but 
in  that  year  Governor  Dudley  announced  its  failure.  Books  had 
been  opened  to  obtain  the  prerequisite  public  subscriptions  for 
the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Railroad  Company  to  receive  the 
State's  subscription  and  to  organize.  The  "poverty  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  road  would  pass,  and 
the  depression  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country"  was  Gov- 
ernor Dudley's  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  total  public 
subscription  was  less  than  required  by  the  State.10 

Since  the  railroad  had  failed,  Governor  Morehead  concluded  a 
road  to  be  the  next  best  means  of  providing  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  between  Fayetteville  and  the  counties  of  western 
North  Carolina.  In  1842  he  recommended  that  a  charter  be 
granted  for  the  construction  of  such  a  road.11    This  recommen- 


7  Ibid.,  1846-47,  p.  272  ;  1848-49,  pp.  379,  380. 

8  Swaim,    Benjamin,    The   North    Carolina    Road   Law,    passim;    Brown,    C.    K.,    The    State 
Highway  System  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  6,  7. 

9  Olmsted,  Journey,  p.  311. 

10  House  Journal,  1840-41,  p.  340. 
ii/6td.,   1842-43,   p.   411. 
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dation  was  repeated  in  1844  when  he  suggested  "surveys  and 
estimates."12  The  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  sur- 
veys "from  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville,  west,  to  the  Georgia 
line."13  The  latter  survey  was  adopted  as  the  general  route  for 
the  pioneer  southern  plank  road  which  extended  from  Fayette- 
ville to  the  Yadkin  River  valley. 

Professor  Elisha  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina made  the  surveys  and  reported  on  the  advantages  of  the 
two  roads  and  the  suitability  of  materials  for  construction.  He 
doubted  the  legislature's  willingness  to  build  a  real  road:  "A 
macadamized  or  Rock  Turnpike  cannot  be  constructed  at  any  ex- 
pense which  the  Legislature  would  be  willing  to  incur,  or  which 
would  be  in  the  means  of  a  chartered  company ;  if  for  no  other 
reason,  from  a  deficiency  of  proper  materials,  through  long  dis- 
tances." He  suggested  that  the  road  from  Fayetteville  "should 
take  the  shortest  route  to  Salisbury."  He  thought  that  a  turn- 
pike would  turn  the  produce  from  South  Carolina  toward  east- 
ern markets  in  North  Carolina.  Nevertheless,  the  sandy  roads 
near  Fayetteville  would  probably  be  made  worse,  for  "to  throw 
this  up  in  turnpike  fashion,  would  do  nothing  but  mischief  — 
rendering  the  sand  deeper  than  it  was  before."  He  recommend- 
ed "those  few  improvements"  through  the  sand  area  "which  the 
constitution  of  the  surface  admits,"  and  a  turnpike  on  to  Salis- 
bury.14 Following  Professor  Mitchell's  report,  Governor  Gra- 
ham's suggestion  that  plank  roads  be  considered  was  included  in 
the  latter's  message  to  the  legislature,  November  21,  1848. 15 

The  "plank  idea"  was  new  when,  in  1849,  North  Carolina 
chartered  a  plank  road  to  be  built  along  the  course  of  Mitchell's 
survey.  These  roads  had  been  introduced  first  in  Canada  in  1836 
as  an  experiment.16  Immediately  following  the  construction  of 
the  first  Canadian  road,  one  was  built  in  New  York.  By  1852 
that  state  had  invested  $3,860,298  in  2,106  miles,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1,833  per  mile.  Roads  constructed  along  much  traveled 
routes  between  important  towns  reported  "handsome"  dividends. 
The  Troy  and  Lansingburgh  Road  paid  ten  per  cent  semi-annual- 


12  Ibid.,   1844-45,  pp.   416,   418. 

i*  Lawn  of  North  Carolina,   1844-45,  Chap.  72. 

I*  Mitchell,   Elifsha,  Report  to  Governor  Graham    (1846),  p.    16. 

13  House  Journal,    1848-49,   p.   380. 

lr'  Gillespie,   W.   M.,   A   Manual   of  the  Principles  and  Practices   of  Road  Making,   p.    £30. 
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ly ;  and  the  Utica  and  Burlington  Road  paid  twenty  per  cent  an- 
nually.17 

The  plank  road  movement  was  a  popular  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, for  the  people  of  North  Carolina  saw  in  it  a  possibility 
of  relief  from  their  bondage  of  sand  and  mud.  One  month  fol- 
lowing Governor  Graham's  inaugural  message,  on  December  22, 
1848,  James  C.  Dobbin,  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Cumberland  County,  introduced  a  bill  to  charter  the 
Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company.18  The  bill 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Senate,  January  25,  and  was  rati- 
fied on  January  27,  1849. 19  Having  failed  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  railroad  to  the  west,  Fayetteville  initiated  a  plank  road  move- 
ment as  a  substitute. 

The  citizens  of  Wilmington  thought  that  these  improved  roads 
would  be  beneficial  as  "feeders"  for  the  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Weldon,  and  followed  Fayetteville's  lead  by  planning  several 
plank  roads.  Thus  the  Wilmington  and  Masonboro  Plank  Road 
Company  and  the  Wilmington  and  Walker's  Ferry  Plank  Road 
Company  were  chartered  before  the  adjournment  of  the  1848-49 
session  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature.20 

Interest  in  the  plank  road  as  an  internal  improvement  move- 
ment had  grown  much  before  the  opening  of  the  1850-51  ses- 
sion. Wilmington  and  Fayetteville  had  been  the  only  towns  to 
seek  charters  in  1848-49.  During  the  1850-51  session  sixteen 
plank  road  companies  were  chartered,21  and  five  additional  acts 
were  passed  amending  and  regulating  the  activities  of  the  com- 
panies. The  towns  mentioned  in  these  sixteen  charters  were 
scattered  across  the  State  from  Top  Sail  Sound  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Asheville  in  the  mountains. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  which  brought  about  the  large  in- 
crease in  applications  for  charters  can  be  understood  by  tracing 


17  DeBow's  Review,  XII   (1852),  98. 

18  House  Journal,  1848-49,  p.  531. 

19  Laws  of  N.  C,  1848-49,  Chap.  89. 

20  Ibid.,  1848-49,  Chap.  213,  214. 

21  Ibid.,  1850-51,  Chap.  133-153.  The  sixteen  companies  were:  Western  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Ra- 
leigh and  Summerville  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  27,  1851)  ;  Wilmington  and  Top  Sail 
Sound  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Fayetteville  and  Northern  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Greenville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  23,  1850)  ;  Con- 
cord and  Taylorsville  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Anson  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Salisbury  and  Taylorsville  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  28,  1851)  ; 
Fayetteville  and  Centre  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  28,  1850)  ;  Granville  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany (Jan.  27,  1851)  ;  Asheville  and  Greenville  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  15,  1851)  ;  Roa- 
noke and  Tar  River  Plank  Road  Company  (Jan.  28,  1851)  ;  Fayetteville  and  Southern 
Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  28,  1850)  ;  Garysburg  and  Occoneechee  Plank  Road  Company 
(Jan.  27,  1851)  ;  Charlotte  and  Taylorsville  Plank  Road  Company    (Jan.  28,  1851). 
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the  movement  in  one  section.  Tarboro  was  a  typical  center.  On 
October  23,  1852,  the  following  article  was  printed  in  the  Tar- 
boro paper,  The  Southerner: 

[f  other  parts  of  the  country  improve  their  ways,  and  we  do  not,  the 
life  of  business  and  enterprise  will  forsake  our  region  for  those  more 
favored — and  property  must  decline  instead  of  advancing.  As  yet  the 
game  is  in  our  hands — say,  shall  we  win  or  lose?22 

In  the  same  edition  of  The  Southerner,  &  mass  meeting  was  an- 
nounced: 

Plank  Roads 

We  have  been  requested  to  notify  the  citizens  of  Edgecombe  that  a 
mass  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Court  House  on  Saturday,  November 
6th,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  building  a  plank  road 
from  this  place  to  Rocky  Mount.     A  full  attendance  is  desired.23 

John  S.  Dancy  was  called  to  the  chair  when  the  citizens  as- 
sembled in  the  Tarboro  courthouse,  on  November  6.  After  three 
speakers  had  discussed  the  question  of  plank  roads,  committees 
were  appointed  to  seek  charters  for  the  construction  of  roads 
from  Tarboro  to  Rocky  Mount,  to  Enfield,  and  to  Joyner's  Depot, 
and  to  "ascertain  the  amount  of  subscription  that  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  Plank  Road  along  the  several  routes  proposed."24 

On  December  18,  1852,  a  long  editorial  in  The  Southerner  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  of  the  proposed  roads.25  Nevertheless, 
the  mass  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  subsided  following  the  mass 
meetings.  A  January  editorial  extended  a  new  challenge  to  the 
people:  "We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Plank  Roads,  but 
we  see  very  few  efforts  making  toward  their  construction  in 
this  vicinity."26  The  plank  road  spirit  which  flared  in  Tarboro 
in  the  fall  of  1852  resulted  in  the  chartering  of  three  companies 
in  December,  the  Tarborough  and  Endfield  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany, the  Tarborough  and  Rocky  Mount  Plank  Road  Company, 
and  the  Washington  and  Tarboro'  Plank  Road  Company.27 

The  general  state-wide  enthusiasm  had  grown  so  much  that 
the   legislature   of   1852   passed   thirty-nine   plank    road   bills. 


22  Southerner    (Tarboro),    Oct.    23,   1852. 

23  Loc.  cit. 

'^Southerner    (Tarl.o-o),  Nov.  13,  1852. 

25  Ibid.,   Dec.  18,  1852. 

Mlbid.,   Jan.  15,  1853. 

27  Lawn  of  N.   <".,    1852,   Chap.   125,   126,   128. 
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Thirty-two28  were  charters,  six  were  amendments,  and  one  con- 
tained general  regulations.  The  increase  of  interest  was  due  in 
part  to  the  popularity  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank 
Road.  Ninety-one  miles  had  been  completed,  and  a  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  dividend  had  been  paid.29  Some  of  this  en- 
thusiasm, however,  was  a  response  to  articles  copied  from  out- 
of-state  papers.  A  typical  article  was  reprinted  in  a  Fayette- 
ville paper  from  a  New  York  paper : 

The  success  of  nearly  every  plank  road  enterprise,  financially,  encour- 
ages the  undertaking  of  others.  The  success  is  universal.  We  know 
of  no  plank  road  that  does  not  pay  a  fair  percentage,  while  very  many 
are  paying  large  dividends  to  stockholders.  So  superior  are  these  roads 
for  all  the  purposes  of  highways,  that  they  are  adopted  by  newly  formed 
turnpike  companies,  while  some  of  the  old  corporations  are  planking 
their  tracks  in  compliance  with  public  demand.30 

Thirty-two  charters  for  plank  roads  were  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1854-55. 31    During  this  session  seven  amendments  con- 


28  Ibid.,  1852,  Chap.  92-130.  Ashborough  and  Salisbury  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  25, 
1852)  ;  Caswell  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  25,  1852)  ;  Chapel  Hill  and  Durhamville  Plank 
Road  Company  (Dec.  17,  1852)  ;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Cheraw,  S.  C,  Plank  Road  Company 
(Dec.  22,  1852)  ;  Concord  and  Anson  Plank  Road  Company  (Nov.  29,  1852)  ;  Chapel  Hill 
and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Duplin  Plank  Road  Company  (Decem- 
ber 27,  1852)  ;  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  17,  1852)  ;  Greens- 
boro and  Deep  River  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Gulf  and  Graham  Plank  Road 
Company  (Nov.  20,  1852)  ;  Haywood  and  Chapel  Hill  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  17, 
1852)  ;  Haywood  and  Pittsboro  Plank  Road  Company  (Nov.  20,  1852)  ;  Haywood  and  Ra- 
leigh Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Jacksonville  and  Trent  River  Plank  Road 
Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Kingsbury  and  Locksville  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ; 
Kinston  and  Snow  Hill  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Locksville  and  Hillsboro' 
Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Lumberton  and  Cape  Fear  Plank  Road  Company 
(Dec.  18,  1852)  ;  Lumberton  and  Columbus  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Neuse 
River  and  Snow  Hill  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  North  Carolina  Steam  Car- 
riage and  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  25,  1852)  ;  Pedee  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27, 
1852)  ;  Robeson  and  Richmond  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Rutherford  and 
Cleaveland  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Salisbury,  Mocksville  and  Wilkesboro' 
Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  22,  1852)  ;  Spartanburg  and  Rutherfordton  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany (Dec.  21,  1852)  ;  Swift  Creek  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Tarborough  and 
Endfield  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Tarboro'  and  Rocky  Mount  Plank  Road 
Company  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Uharie  and  Yadkin  Plank  Road  Company  (Dec.  25,  1852)  ;  Winston 
and  Wilkesboro'  Plank  Road  Company,  (Dec.  27,  1852)  ;  Washington  and  Tarboro'  Plank 
Road  Company    (Dec.    25,   1852). 

29  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  April  1, 
1852. 

30  North  Carolinian    (Fayetteville),  May  15,   1852. 

31  Laws  of  N.  C,  1854-55,  Chap.  51,  178-213,  299,  304.  Mocksville  and  Wilkesborough  Plank 
Road  Company  (Feb.  13,  1855)  ;  Salem  and  Clemmonsville  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  16, 
1855)  ;  Greensborough  and  Martin's  Lime  Kiln  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ; 
Greensborough,  Madison  and  Virginia  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  10,  1855)  ;  Locksville 
and  Cumberland  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ;  Snow  Hill  and  Atlantic  Plank 
Road  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ;  Jacksonville  and  Trent  River  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb. 
14,  1855)  ;  Trenton  and  Hawlsville  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  13,  1855)  ;  Chapel  Hill  and 
Morrisville  Plank  Road,  Tramroad  and  Turnpike  Company  (Feb.  3,  1855)  ;  Fair  Bluff  and 
Conwayborough  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  3,  1855)  ;  Pasquotank  and  Perquimans  Plank 
Road  and  Turnpike  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ;  Statesville  and  Wilkesboro'  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany (Feb.  13,  1855)  ;  Chatham  and  Randolph  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ; 
Richlands  and  New  River  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  12,  1855)  ;  Lenoir  and  Duplin  Plank 
Road  Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ;  New  River  and  Wilmington  and  Top  Sail  Sound  Plank 
Road  Company  (Jan.  14,  1855)  ;  Iron  Hill  and  Whiteville  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  16, 
1855)  ;  Rocky  Mount  and  Franklinton  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ;  Warrenton 
Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ;  Mineral  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ; 
Rutherford  and  McDowell  Plank  Road  and  Turnpike  Company   (Feb.  14,  1855)  ;  Alexandrians 
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cerning  former  acts  were  passed.  At  this  time  the  movement 
had  reached  its  acme  of  popularity,  and  all  sections  of  the  State 
had  been  included  in  the  proposed  system  of  good  roads.  Almost 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State  were  to  be  served  directly 
by  this  internal  improvement  movement.  In  the  1856-57  and 
1858-59  sessions  of  the  legislature  a  total  of  seven  acts  amend- 
ing charters  were  passed;32  but  there  were  no  new  charters. 
The  1860-61  session  of  the  General  Assembly  chartered  the  last 
plank  road  company  for  North  Carolina,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  Dover  to  Trenton.33  This  was  the 
eighty-fourth  company  chartered  for  the  construction  of  plank 
highways  in  North  Carolina.  Plank  road  charters  which  had 
asked  no  aid  of  the  State  had  been  granted  almost  unanimously 
by  the  General  Assembly.  When  state  aid  was  an  issue,  how- 
ever, debate  was  followed  by  a  motion  that  the  voting  be  re- 
corded by  roll  call  of  "yea"  and  "nay"  ballots. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs  toward 
state  aid  for  internal  improvement  was  shown  when  the  Fay- 
etteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company's  charter  providing 
state  aid  passed  the  commons  by  the  vote  of  51  to  43,  and  the 
Senate  by  22  to  19. 34  Forty-one  Whig  commoners  supported 
and  seven  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill,  while  ten  Democrats 
voted  in  the  affirmative  and  thirty-six  in  the  negative.  In  the 
Senate  by  22  to  19. 34  Forty-one  Whig  commoners  supported 
five  Whigs  and  fourteen  Democrats  opposed  it.  In  other  words, 
eighty-two  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Whigs  and  twenty-four 
and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Democrats  who  voted  favored  the 
passage  of  this  state-aid  bill.  The  bill  would  not  have  passed 
had  not  some  Democrats  supported  it;  nor  could  it  have  passed 
"had  not  a  large  majority  of  the  Whigs  supported"  it.  The 
Whigs  who  opposed  taxation  for  internal  improvements  were 
from  "the  extreme  eastern  and  northeastern   sections   of  the 

Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ;  Hillsboro'  and  Milton  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  14, 
1855)  ;  Waccamaw  and  Shallotte  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  12,  1855)  ;  Chapel  Hill  and 
Durhamsville  Plank  Road  and  Turnpike  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ;  Raleigh  and  Cape  Fear 
Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  :  Hillsboro'  and  Chapel  Hill  Plank  Road  Company 
(Feb.  10,  1855)  ;  Thomasville  and  Clemmonsville  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  14,  1855)  ; 
Alamance  and  Caswell  Plank  Road  Company  (Feb.  13,  1855)  ;  Hamilton  and  Enfleld  Plank 
Road  Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ;  Salem,  Winston  and  Virginia  Turnpike  and  Plank  Road 
Company  (Feb.  16,  1855)  ;  Randolph  and  Thomasville  Turnpike  or  Plank  Road  Company 
(Feb.    14,   1855). 

32  Lau-a  of  N.  C,   1856-57,  Chap.  62-65;  1858-59,  Chap.   157-159. 

33  Ibid.,   1860-61,  Chap.   185. 

34  House   Journal,    1848-49,    p.    752;   Senate   Journal,    1848-49,    p.   284. 
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state,  and  were  disgruntled  because  they  could  get  no  aid  for 
improving  the  waterways  in  their  sections.,,  At  this  time  only 
the  progressive  Democrats  supported  bills  proposing  the  ex- 
penditure of  state  funds  for  improvements.35 

The  plank  road  charters  were  similar,  almost  identical,  con- 
cerning organization  and  regulation.  Certain  local  conditions 
caused  variations  in  the  charters,  and  special  sections  were 
added  for  the  companies  receiving  state  aid.  A  charter  pro- 
vided first  for  the  incorporation  and  organization,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officials,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  company. 
Then  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  company  and  its  officials 
were  stated.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  authors  of  the  plank 
road  bills  to  conclude  the  charters  with  detailed  specifications 
concerning  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  roads.36 

Section  one  of  the  charter  named  several  men,  from  four  to 
twenty-one  in  number,  commissioners  to  open  books  for  sub- 
scriptions along  the  proposed  route.  These  commissioners  were 
required  to  advertise  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  books 
to  secure  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  road  between  terminals 
specified  in  the  charter.  The  authorized  capital  ranged  from 
$10,000  to  $250,000;  but  a  few  charters  left  the  amount  to  the 
discretion  of  the  company  officials,  by  giving  permission  for  "ob- 
taining subscription  to  a  sufficient  amount,  in  shares  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  each,  to  construct  a  plank  road."37  The  total  sub- 
scription required  for  a  company  to  be  declared  incorporated 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  maximum  capital 
stock  authorized.  When  the  general  bill  was  passed  in  1855 
for  the  chartering  of  plank  road  companies,  twenty  per  cent  was 
the  amount  specified  for  each  before  it  would  be  declared  in- 
corporated.38 When  the  commissioners  received  subscriptions, 
they  collected  one  dollar  for  each  share,  and  the  "residue  thereof 
shall  be  paid  in  such  installments,  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required   by  the   President   and   directors   of   the   Company." 


35  Pegg,  H.  D.,  "The  Whig  Party  in  North  Carolina,"  (a  doctoral  dissertation  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  North   Carolina)    pp.    175,   176. 

36  The  study  of  plank  road  charters  is  based  primarily  upon  three  typical  charters,  the 
Fayetteville  and  Western  (1849),  the  Concord  and  Taylorsville  (1851),  and  the  Locksville 
and  Hillsboro'  (1852).  The  variations,  however,  are  taken  from  a  study  of  all  the  char- 
ters granted  for  plank  roads. 

37  Laws  of  N.  C,   1854-55,  Chap.  202. 

38  Ibid.,  Chap.  51. 
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Shares  in  some  companies  were  $25;  in  others,  $50;  and  in  a 
few,  $100.89 

When  the  amount  required  for  incorporation  had  been  sub- 
scribed, a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  to  be  called.  The 
owners  of  a  majority  of  the  shares  constituted  a  quorum.  A 
president  and  several  directors  were  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  stockholders.  Though  as  many  as  nine  directors  were  pro- 
vided in  many  of  the  earlier  charters,  six  was  the  number  au- 
thorized in  the  general  plank  road  bill  of  1855. 40  By  special 
provisions  the  presidents  of  a  few  companies  were  elected  by 
the  boards  of  directors  from  their  membership.41  All  money 
collected  by  the  commissioners  was  to  be  paid  to  the  directors 
immediately  after  they  were  elected  by  the  stockholders  who  at- 
tended the  general  meeting  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

The  companies  were  incorporated  under  definite  names  and 
were  recognized  before  the  law  with  the  privilege  and  power 
of  owning  property,  of  building  roads,  and  "by  said  name,  may 
sue  and  be  sued;  and  may  have  a  common  seal."  "All  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges  lawfully  pertaining  to  other  corporate 
bodies"  were  to  be  exercised  "for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  their 
acts  of  incorporation." 

The  president  and  directors  were  "invested  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  necessary  for  the  construction,  repairs,  and  main- 
taining of  a  plank  road."  The  president  and  three  or  more  of 
the  directors  constituted  "a  board  to  do  business."  The  board 
was  responsible  for  transacting  all  business  between  general 
meetings,  for  appointing  necessary  officials  and  employees,  for 
letting  contracts  for  work,  for  locating  the  road,  and  for  se- 
curing a  right-of-way  by  friendly  agreement,  or  by  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  when  necessary.  It  was  the  board's  duty  to  collect 
the  subscriptions,  to  call  emergency  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  tolls.  A  few  char- 
ters authorized  the  boards  to  increase  the  capital,  to  reopen  sub- 
scription books,  and  to  construct  branch  roads.  Some  charters 
prohibited  annual  profits  exceeding  twenty  per  cent  of  the  capi- 
tal stock;  others  permitted  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  president 
and  directors  were  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 


W  Ibid.,   1852.   Chap.   116;   1849,   Chap.   89;   1852,   Chap.    113,   121. 
^Laws  of  N.   C,    1854-55,   Chap.   51 
«*  Ibid.,   1850-51,   Chap.    145,    148. 
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stockholders  concerning  the  work  accomplished  and  the  accounts 
of  the  company.  Companies  assisted  by  the  State  were  required 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 

Though  the  first  act  chartering  a  plank  road  stated  that  the 
width  should  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  nor  more  than  thirty  feet, 
later  charters  specified  eight  feet  as  the  minimum  and  sixty 
feet  as  the  maximum.  Not  more  than  two  acres  of  land  could 
be  condemned  for  the  erection  of  a  toll  house.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement, the  land  condemned  was  to  be  appraised  by  a  jury. 
The  company  was  made  responsible  for  the  expense  involved. 

The  interest  of  the  plank  road  companies  was  protected  by 
their  charters.  A  person  was  subject  to  indictment  for  dam- 
aging or  obstructing,  or  for  "aiding  and  counselling  others  to 
damage  or  obstruct  the  road."  To  prevent  the  use  of  the  plank 
roads  by  persons  who  avoided  the  toll  gates,  a  penalty  of  five 
dollars  was  prescribed  for  this  offense.  The  Fayetteville  and 
Western  Plank  Road  Company  secured  an  amendment  to  its 
charter  in  February,  1859,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  trav- 
eling toll  collectors  to  inspect  tickets.42 

The  public  roads  were  protected  also  by  these  charters.  No 
plank  road  company  could  block  or  obstruct  traffic  along  estab- 
lished roads.  That  they  might  not  be  hindered  while  construct- 
ing their  roads,  a  provision  was  made  for  presidents  and  boards 
of  directors  to  change  the  route  of  the  public  road.  They  were 
limited,  however,  by  a  clause  stating  that  "previously  to  the 
making  of  any  change,  the  said  company  shall  make  a  road 
equally  good  with  the  portion"  for  which  the  new  was  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Special  sections  were  included  in  the  charters  granted  to  com- 
panies receiving  state  aid.  There  were  only  two  instances  of 
the  State's  providing  assistance  to  companies  in  the  original 
charters.  Of  the  two,  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  received 
$120,000, 43  three-fifths  of  its  capital  stock;  whereas  the  other, 
the  Mocksville  and  Wilkesborough  Plank  Road  Company,  failed 
to  construct  its  proposed  road  and  thereby  lost  the  State's  offer 
of  $60,000  which  was  to  be  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock.44 
Two  others,  the  Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  and  the  Fayetteville 


42  Laws  of  N.  C,   1858-59,   Chap.   158. 

43  Treasurer's  Report,    1866-1867,   Table  D. 

44  Laws  of  N.   C,   1854-55,   Chap.   178. 
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and  Centre,  were  granted  aid  when  their  original  charters  were 
amended.45 

The  state  treasurer  was  "authorized  and  directed"  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  and  to  the  Mocksville  and 
Wilkesborough  plank  road  companies  by  making  a  payment 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  when  the  companies  had 
secured  one-fifth;  and  to  add  a  two-fifths  subscription  when  the 
companies  had  added  an  additional  one-fifth.  By  providing  for 
the  State  to  hold  three-fifths  of  the  total  capital  stock  in  both 
companies,  the  charters  gave  the  controlling  power  to  the  State 
as  its  voting  power  was  proportional  to  the  shares  of  stock 
owned.  In  1855  the  State  invested  $10,000  in  the  Fayetteville 
and  Warsaw  Plank  Road  which  had  an  authorized  capital  of 
$125,000.  Before  the  treasurer  could  advance  the  $10,000,  the 
president  of  the  company  was  to  certify  that  $2,000  had  "been 
paid  and  actually  expended  upon  the  said  road.,,  In  the  1855 
amendment  the  State  changed  the  name  of  the  Fayetteville  and 
Centre  to  the  Fayetteville  and  Albemarle  Plank  Road  Company, 
and  subscribed  $50,000.  Of  this  sum,  $10,000  was  to  be  used 
west  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  for  the  "construction  and  continua- 
tion of  the  said  plankroad"  to  the  town  of  Albemarle.  The  Fay- 
etteville and  Albemarle  Road  was  required  to  apply  profits  first 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  sold  by  the  State  for  the 
State's  subscription;  and  "if  there  be  any  sum  remaining  after 
such  payment,  the  same  shall  be  declared  among  all  the  stock- 
holders, deducting  from  the  State's  share  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest so  paid."46  To  pay  the  State's  subscriptions  to  these  plank 
road  companies  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  issue  "bonds  or 
certificates  of  debts  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State"  redeem- 
able in  twenty  years. 

Bills  were  passed  during  the  1852  and  1854-55  sessions  to 
define  the  general  duties  and  powers  of  the  plank  road  com- 
panies. As  a  result,  many  of  the  plank  road  charters  granted 
during  the  1854-55  session  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  sec- 
tions providing  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  the  location  of 
the  road,  and  the  terms  of  incorporation.47 

By   1852  the  passage  of  a  plank  road  charter  through  the 


Mlbid.,   1854-55,  Chap.   183,  201. 

^  Laws  of  N.   C,    1854-55,   Chap.    178,    183.    201. 

47  Ibid.,    Chap.    205    and   following. 
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legislature  was  considered  a  mere  matter  of  form.48  This  idea 
was  expressed  in  the  Salem  Press  in  January,  1855,  when  a 
letter  from  Raleigh  assured  the  Salem  paper  that  all  the  bills 
concerning  plank  roads  in  that  vicinity  would  pass  "as  they 
contemplate  no  aid  from  the  state."49  All  toll  companies  were 
forced  by  law  to  secure  charters  from  the  State  before  begin- 
ning operation.  It  was  illegal  "to  establish  a  Plank  Road,  ex- 
cept by  state  charter,  for  passenger  or  freight  transporta- 
tion."50 Joint  stock  companies  had  formerly  been  organized  for 
constructing  roads.  The  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  Joint  Stock 
Company  was,  however,  the  only  one  to  succeed  in  building  a 
plank  road.51  In  1852  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Fayetteville 
and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company. 

The  charter  of  the  North  Carolina  Steam  Carriage  and  Plank 
Road  Company  was  strikingly  different  and  merits  individual 
attention.  Edward  Lee  Winslow,  president  of  the  Fayetteville 
and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  George  McNeill,  and  David 
A.  Ray  were  "created  a  corporation  and  body  politic"  to  con- 
struct and  run  steam  carriages  on  plank  roads.  They  were 
granted  exclusive  rights  in  North  Carolina  for  twenty  years 
provided  one  carriage  was  in  successful  operation  within  one 
year.  To  operate  on  private  roads  the  owners'  consent  would 
have  to  be  secured.  A  provision  in  the  charter  gave  to  the  com- 
pany "power  to  build  a  plank  road  from  the  Cape  Fear  River,  at 
the  town  of  Fayetteville,  to  the  coal  mines  on  Deep  River."52 

Enthusiasm  caused  the  people  of  many  North  Carolina  com- 
munities to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason.  They  proposed  to  do 
much  more  than  they  were  able  to  do.  Several  roads  were  char- 
tered for  certain  communities  which  were  hardly  able  financial- 
ly to  construct  one  or  two  roads.  When  the  available  capital 
was  divided  by  taking  subscriptions  for  too  many  proposed 
plank  roads,  no  one  company  would  be  able  to  secure  the  money 
needed  for  the  construction  of  its  road.  Chapel  Hill  was  one 
of  the  several  centers  where  the  people  anticipated  more  than 
they  were  able  to  accomplish.  Books  were  opened  in  Chapel 
Hill  for  subscriptions  to  seven  plank  road  companies:53     The 


*8  Raleigh  Register,  Jan.  7,  1852. 

49  Salem  Press,  Jan.   20,  1855. 

30  Revised  Code  of  North  Carolina,   1854. 

M  Fayetteville  Observer,  July  19,  1851. 

32  Laws  of  N.  C,  1852,  Chap.  117. 

53  Ibid.,  Chap.  96,  100,  107,  113;  1854-55,  Chap.  189,  207,  209. 
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Chapel  Hill  and  Durhamsville  Plank  Road  Company,  the  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company,  the  Haywood  and 
Chapel  Hill  Plank  Road  Company,  the  Locksville  and  Chapel  Hill 
Plank  Road  Company,  the  Chapel  Hill  and  Morrisville  Plank 
Road  and  Tramroad  and  Turnpike  Company,  the  Chapel  Hill 
and  Durhamsville  Plank  Road  and  Turnpike  Company,  and  the 
Hillsboro'  and  Chapel  Hill  Plank  Road  Company. 

Better  transportation  facilities  and  greater  prosperity  for 
North  Carolina  were  discussed  in  every  community.  The  spirit 
of  progress  was  prevalent  everywhere.  In  Greensboro  the  Pa- 
triot went  so  far  as  to  apply  the  theory  of  "manifest  destiny" 
to  one  of  the  roads  planned  for  that  vicinity  when  its  editor 
wrote,  "It  is  'Manifest  Destiny'  that  this  road  is  to  be  built,  and 
the  sooner  the  better."54 

The  Internal  Improvements  Board  joined  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  anticipated  much  as  a  result  of  the  State's  plank 
roads.    It  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  during  1850  that: 

This  system  of  improved  transportation  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  our  state,  and  particularly  Middle  and  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. These  Roads  can  be  built  cheap.  Where  Rail  Roads  cost  thou- 
sands, the  Plank  Roads  cost  hundreds.  Our  people  like  to  take  their 
product  to  market;  they  have  been  raised  to  do  so.  They  prefer  to 
sell  their  produce  and  buy  their  supplies — to  make  their  own  trades.55 

Governor  Reid  thought  that  the  State's  investment  in  them 
was  wise.    He  reported  in  1852 : 

The  stock  has  already  been  paying  dividends  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury. This  not  only  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  improvement,  but  the 
stock  it  is  believed  will  be  a  good  investment  for  the  State.50 

The  federal  government  realized  the  importance  of  plank 
roads  for  improved  stage  coach  and  mail  service.  In  1853  Con- 
gress resolved: 

That  the  Postmaster  General  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  in 
his  discretion,  to  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  on  all  the  Plank  Roads 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
all  cases  when  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  and  convenience  re- 


54  Patriot    (Greensboro),   Jan.   29.   1853. 

5r'  Legislative.    Documents,    1850-51,    "Internal    Improvements    Board's    Report    E.' 

M  House   Journal,    1852,    p.    65. 
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quire  it;  and,  on  such  plank  roads,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  shall 
be  declared  to  be  a  post  road  of  the  United  States.57 

Money  was  subscribed  for  roads  by  many  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  community  welfare.  Other  men  responded  because 
they  wished  to  see  a  progressive  North  Carolina.  The  town, 
Fayetteville,  sponsored  several  roads  in  order  that  it  might  be- 
come more  powerful  as  a  market  town.  Many  men,  however, 
bought  stock  primarily  as  a  financial  investment  which  promised 
profitable  dividends.  Whatever  the  local  or  community  interest, 
people  anticipated  quick  profits  and  a  progressive  state.  The 
spirit  of  confidence  and  expectation  that  the  people  experienced 
during  the  chartering  of  the  eighty-four  plank  roads  was  well 
expressed  by  a  mountaineer  in  a  letter  to  the  North  Carolina 
Whig:  "I  say  hurrah  for  the  Rail  and  Plank  Roads.  .  .  .  They 
are  heard  and  felt  for  fifty  miles  around:  They  give  us  Moun- 
tain boys  a  market."58 

Enthusiasm  waned  following  the  chartering  of  many  of  the 
plank  road  companies,  for  securing  a  charter  was  an  easy  task 
in  comparison  with  the  problem  of  securing  the  subscriptions 
or  building  the  roads.  How  plank  roads  were  constructed  in 
North  Carolina  must  be  generalized  mainly  from  the  experience 
of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  for  its 
records  are  more  detailed  and  much  more  complete  than  those 
of  any  other  company.  Too,  the  experience  and  experimenta- 
tion of  this  company  established  the  standards  followed  in  the 
construction  of  the  other  plank  roads  in  North  Carolina. 
N  In  the  company's  charter  only  a  few  regulations  and  limita- 
tions were  imposed.  The  purpose  of  incorporating  this  com- 
pany was  for  the  "effecting  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
plank  road  from  the  town  of  Fayetteville  to  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury."59 Other  than  specifying  the  location  of  the  two  terminals, 
the  charter  gave  the  president  and  the  directors  all  "rights  and 
powers  necessary  for  the  construction,  repairs,  and  maintain- 
ing" of  this  road.  They  were  authorized  to  condemn  a  right  of 
way  and  as  many  as  five  acres  of  land  for  each  toll  house  and 
gate.  The  road  was  required  to  be  at  least  ten  feet,  but  not 
more  than  thirty  feet,  in  width.    When  constructing  plank  roads 


37  North  Carolinian    (Fayetteville),  June   18,   1853. 
58  North  Carolina   Whig    (Charlotte),  March   16,   1853. 
69  The  western  terminal  was  later  changed  to  Salem. 
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across  established  roads,  plank  road  companies  could  not  impede 
the  transportation  or  passage  of  persons  or  property.  Officials 
were  authorized  to  change  the  established  road  by  constructing 
a  new  section  equal  to  the  part  for  which  it  was  to  be  sub- 
stituted. The  president  and  directors  were  responsible  for  the 
road  and  reported  annually  to  the  stockholders.  They  decided 
that  the  ten  foot  minimum  width  was  inadvisable  and  adopted 
an  eight  foot  minimum.  This  change  was  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature in  an  amendment  during  the  next  session,  1850-51. 60 

That  the  officials  might  gain  practical  knowledge  concerning 
the  construction  of  roads,  they  decided  it  was  wise  for  the  com- 
pany to  construct  the  first  section  as  a  model.  Contractors  could 
profit  by  this  plan,  for  they  could  learn  from  observation  and 
could  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  expense  involved. 
Judgment  concerning  contract  prices  would  be  much  more  ac- 
curate. Since  the  construction  of  a  road  begins  with  the  survey, 
the  board  ordered  their  engineer,  Francis  F.  Cooper,  to  "report 
in  writing,  with  a  plot  and  profile  of  the  lines  from  Fayetteville 
to  Murchison's  Factory."  As  soon  as  the  survey  had  been  com- 
pleted, road  construction  began  under  the  "immediate  charge 
of  the  engineer/'61 

The  first  section  of  twelve  and  five-eighths  miles  was  built 
during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1849-50  by  hands  and  teams  hired 
as  day  labor.  The  foremen  were  "held  accountable  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  by  the  men"  in  "gangs  of  15,  20,  and 
25."  Each  foreman  received  for  his  services  $1.00  a  day,  and 
the  hands  "60  to  75  cents,  finding  themselves."  Two  dollars  per 
day  were  paid  for  teams  of  two  horses  including  the  driver. 
Between  October  1,  1849,  and  March  31,  1850,  an  average  of 
36  hands  per  day  were  employed  to  grade,  scrape,  and  lay 
planks,  and  to  hew  stringers.  Four  teams  of  horses  were  used. 
On  October  1  three-fourths  of  a  mile  at  each  end  of  the  first 
section  had  been  graded,  making  a  total  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
On  November  4  the  first  planks  were  laid.  By  the  last  of  March 
the  first  section  had  been  completed,  and  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  April  1.  Fifteen  men  could  lay  about  650  feet  of  plank  per 
day    if    the    road    bed    was    prepared    satisfactorily.      Duncan 


f'OLawa  of  N.  C,   1850-51,  Chap.  135. 

fil  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank  Road 
Company. 
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Morrison's  crew,  however,  laid  a  'Very  favorable  line,   1,000 
running  feet  of  Plank  Road,  in  one  day."62 

In  constructing  the  first  section  of  the  Fayetteville  and  West- 
ern Plank  Road,  the  company  first  prepared  the  road  bed.  It 
was  graded  and  opened  for  travel  that  it  might  settle  before  the 
planks  were  laid.  The  center  of  the  road  bed  was  elevated  and 
ditches  adequate  for  drainage  were  dug  on  each  side.  Four 
sills  were  imbedded  for  the  support  of  the  planks.  They  were 
five  to  six  inches  by  eight  inches,  "hewed  from  small  pine  trees 
along  the  Road."  It  was  claimed  that  these  stringers  were 
stronger  than  the  ones  sawed,  though  they  were  "more  trouble- 
some to  lay  down."  Money  was  saved  for  they  cost  only  about 
$3.00  per  thousand  feet,  and  the  sawed  sills  would  have  cost 
from  $5.50  to  $6.00  per  thousand  feet.  Four  large  stringers 
were  used,  rather  than  two,  for  much  heavy  traffic  was  expected 
to  pass  over  the  road  to  Fayetteville.  These  sills  were  selected 
as  long  and  straight  as  possible;  and  "the  joints  where  they 
come  end  to  end,  should  be  well  broken,63  or  the  ends  may  sink." 
Across  these  stringers,  at  right  angles,  the  boards  were  placed. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Fayetteville  these  planks  were  pine  with  the 
heart  showing  on  the  side  placed  next  the  ground.  In  some 
parts  of  North  Carolina  oak  timber  was  used.  Planks  were 
eight  feet  long,  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and  more  than  eight 
inches  wide.  When  the  road  was  kept  dry  and  the  earth  "kept 
well  up  to  the  ends  of  the  plank,  no  fastening"  was  required. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  the  road  bed  prepared  carefully,  so 
that  when  the  planks  were  laid  they  would  rest  upon  a  solid 
earth  foundation  even  with  the  top  of  the  sills.  Usually  plank 
roads  were  single  tracks,  eight  feet  wide,  located  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road  bed  leading  to  town  in  order  that  the  heavily 
laden  wagons  taking  produce  to  market  would  not  have  to  leave 
the  planks  when  meeting  wagons  returning  from  town.  The 
other  side  of  the  road  bed  was  graded,  drained,  and  packed 
that  it  might  be  kept  hard  for  the  wagons  which  found  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  off  the  plank  road  in  passing.  To  make  it  possible 
for  wheels  to  regain  the  road  without  forming  a  rut  beside  the 
edge  of  the  plank  road,  the  ends  of  the  planks  were  not  "laid 


62  Proceedings,   pp.  8-9,   17-18. 

63  "Well  broken"  means  "well  braced"  or  "reinforced.' 
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evenly  to  a  line."     They  projected  three  or  four  inches  on  each 
side  alternately.04 

After  the  planks  were  properly  laid,  they  were  covered  with 
sand.  The  president  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Road  ex- 
plained to  the  stockholders  that  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
road  "well  sanded"  was  that  "the  sand  gradually  wears,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  the  horses,  into  the 
plank,  and  makes  the  road  more  durable."65  W.  M.  Gillespie, 
professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College,  in  his  Manual 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Road-Making,  discussed  the 
advantage  of  using  sand  for  plank  roads : 

The  planks  having  been  properly  laid,  as  has  been  directed,  should  be 
covered  over  one  inch  in  thickness,  with  very  fine  gravel,  or  coarse 
sand,  from  which  all  stones,  or  pebbles,  are  to  be  raked,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  upon  the  surface  of  the  road,  that  could  be  forced  into  and  in- 
jure the  fibres  of  the  planks.  The  grit  of  the  sand  soon  penetrates  into 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  combines  with  the  fibres,  and  the  droppings 
upon  the  road,  to  form  a  hard  and  tough  covering,  like  felt,  which 
greatly  protects  the  wood  from  the  wheels  and  horses'  shoes.66 

After  the  "sanding  process"  the  roads  were  opened  for  toll- 
traffic.  The  toll  gates  were  located  approximately  eleven  miles 
apart  on  the  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Salem,  though  it  had 
been  thought  at  first  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  one 
every  six  or  seven  miles.  The  toll  houses  and  gates  were  built 
by  the  company  when  the  road  was  being  constructed.  The 
first  toll  house  and  gate  in  North  Carolina  for  plank  roads  was 
located  "on  the  hill,  about  1%  miles  from  Fayetteville."  The 
land  was  bought  for  $114.75,  and  the  house  and  gate  cost  $375. 
James  Meachum  was  the  first  toll  collector  and  received  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $150. 67 

Although  the  first  sections  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western 
and  the  Fayetteville  and  Northern  roads  were  built  by  the  com- 
panies,68 practically  all  the  construction  in  North  Carolina  was 
by  contract.  Announcements  of  the  letting  of  contracts  for 
timber  and  for  road  construction  were  published  in  the  papers. 
Preference  was  usually  given,  however,  to  stockholders.    Slaves 


04  Proceedings,   pp.   9,   11-12;   Gillespie,  A   Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Road- 
Making,   pp.   236-244. 
r>6  Proceedings,    p.    12. 
6"  Gillespie,  Manual,  p.   244. 
67  Proceedings,   p.   12. 
M  North  Carolinian    (Fayetteville),   Jan.   8,   1852. 
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were  sometimes  used  by  the  contractors.  Having  secured  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western 
Plank  Road  through  the  Cameron  community,  Major  Dougald 
MacDougald  used  his  slaves  and  hired  others  from  a  neighbor 
to  be  used  in  constructing  the  road.69  Often  the  contractors 
would  accept  stock  from  the  company  as  part  payment.  In 
their  contract  with  the  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  Guion 
and  Hoke  agreed  to  accept  *  'one-half  of  their  contract  in  com- 
pany stock."  The  contractors,  Oates  and  Whistnant,  were  to  ac- 
cept two-fifths.70  Contractors  played  a  game  of  chance  then,  as 
they  do  now,  for  Major  MacDougald,  his  brother,  and  two  sis- 
ters who  had  signed  his  note  for  the  safe  return  of  the  slaves, 
were  forced  to  sell  almost  all  of  the  large  MacDougald  planta- 
tion to  pay  for  the  slaves  he  had  hired,  since  most  of  them  died 
of  typhoid  fever.71  Jonathan  Worth  had  to  replace  a  $3,000 
sawmill  which  burned  while  in  his  possession.72  The  companies 
had  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  sawmills  to  enable  the  con- 
tractors to  provide  lumber  as  rapidly  as  needed.  The  Fayette- 
ville and  Western  Company  owned  five  mills  which  were  oper- 
ated day  and  night  by  the  contractors.73 

Branch  roads  and  extensions  were  considered  by  many  com- 
panies, and  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Company  completed 
three ;  one  to  Gulf,  one  from  the  fork  of  the  Gulf  road  to  Ennis's 
Mills,74  and  the  Uwharie  branch  to  Dunbars  Bridge.75  Presi- 
dent Edward  Lee  Winslow  recommended  in  1854  that  "here- 
after no  branch  road  shall  be  taken  into  this  company  until  the 
said  branch  shall  be  ready  for  toll."76  Thus  the  company  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  construction  of  additional  mileage, 
but  was  willing  to  incorporate  branches  to  be  operated. 

The  cost  of  plank  road  construction  varied  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  land,  the  grading  required,  and  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials.     In  his  Manual,  Gillespie  gives  the  following 


G9  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blue  Borst,  granddaughter  of  Major  Dougald  MacDougald,  lives  in 
Cameron,  N.  C.  By  correspondence,  I  learned  these  facts  concerning  Major  MacDougald 
from  her   during  the  summer  of   1936. 

70  Report  of  the   Western  Plank  Road  Company,   1852,   p.   4. 

73  See   note   69. 

72  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,   p.   18. 

73  hoc.  cit. 

74  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank  Road  Company,  p.   4. 

f5  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank  Road  Company,   p.   1. 
76  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank   Road  Company,   p.   5. 
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table  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  estimates  of  "Cost  per 
mile": '7 

Plank:  160  M. ;  $4  to  $10  per  M.;  $640  to  $1600 

Shaping  and  Laying;  30  cents  to  $1  per  rod,  96  to  320 

Gate-houses;  per  mile  50  to  150 

Engineering  and  superintendence,  100  to  100 

Contingencies,  100  to  200 


$986  to  $2370 

According  to  his  estimate  the  possible  range  of  cost  would 
vary  from  $1,000  to  $2,400.  The  first  section  of  the  Fayette- 
ville  and  Western  Road  averaged  $1,465.27  per  mile.  When 
eighty-eight  miles  had  been  completed,  excluding  cost  of  steam 
mills  and  salaries  of  officials  and  engineers,  the  road  had  cost 
$1,478.68  per  mile.  The  total  cost  of  the  first  ninety-one  miles 
was  $160,877.82,  for  an  average  cost  of  $1,748.56  for  each 
mile.78  More  than  $2,000  per  mile  was  spent  on  the  plank  road 
leading  from  Salisbury  toward  Statesville.  Since  the  expense 
was  so  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  this  Salisbury 
and  Taylorsville  Plank  Road  Company  was  financially  embar- 
rassed before  the  road  had  been  completed  to  the  Iredell  County 
line.79  In  his  report  to  the  stockholders,  September  24,  1852, 
the  president  of  the  Western  Plank  Road  Company  estimated 
the  average  cost  per  mile  for  the  road  from  Charlotte  to  Lin- 
colnton  to  be  $1,640.03.  This  estimate  did  not  include  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  constructing  culverts  nor  the  bridge  over  the 
Catawba  River.80  To  make  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  road  profitable  an  able  executive  was  needed  to  guard  against 
spending  too  much  money.  The  officials'  salaries,  the  workers' 
wages,  the  cost  of  timber,  appropriations  for  bridges,  and  the 
danger  of  loss  from  inefficiency  and  carelessness  had  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Otherwise,  the  original  investment  in  a  plank  road 
might  be  more  than  the  project  would  justify. 

The  progress  of  road  work  was  controlled  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  road  superintendent  and  the  road  force,  the  supply  of 
materials,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  company.    The  av- 


77  Gillespie,   Manual,   p.   245. 

78  Proceeding 8,   p.   16  ;   Third  Annual  Report  of  the  FayetteviUe  and   Western  Plank  Road 
Company,   p.   20. 

79  Carolina   Watchman    (Salisbury),  May  4,  1854. 

80  Report  of  the   Western  Plank  Road  Company,   1852,  p.   5. 
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erage  of  approximately  650  feet  a  day  as  constructed  on  the 
first  section  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Road  would  be  al- 
most one  mile  a  week,  or  about  forty  miles  a  year,  laid  by  only 
fifteen  workers.  The  roads  were  usually  divided  into  large  sec- 
tions, however,  and  these  sections  in  turn  were  divided  into  short 
divisions.  Sometimes  the  divisions  were  contracted  by  different 
men  and  many  forces  would  be  at  work  at  the  same  time  which 
would  enable  each  contractor  to  finish  his  contract  quickly.  If 
materials  were  provided  and  the  grading  was  completed,  by 
working  at  the  fast  pace  set  by  Duncan  Morrison's  men  who 
laid  1,000  feet  in  a  day  a  crew  of  15  men  could  have  completed 
the  129  miles  from  Fayetteville  to  the  final  terminal  at  Bethania 
in  680  days.  The  Greenville  and  Raleigh  Road  had  6  miles 
"next  to  Greenville"  ready  for  tolls  in  March,  1852.  A  year 
later,  March,  1853,  the  road  was  in  successful  operation  from 
Greenville  to  Wilson.81  The  120  miles  from  Fayetteville  to 
Salem  were  under  construction  from  the  fall  of  1849  until  the 
spring  of  1854.  The  western  end  of  the  road  required  much 
more  grading,  which  slowed  the  work  in  that  section.  The 
progress  of  this  road  was  praised  by  the  officials  and  the  news- 
paper reports,  especially  during  the  year  1851.  It  was  being 
completed  by  the  time  construction  was  just  being  started  on 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  though  both  were  chartered  the 
same  day.82 

One  advantage  that  favored  the  North  Carolina  plank  roads 
was  the  abundant  supply  of  pine  and  oak  timber.  President 
Winslow  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Company  in  his  annual 
report  of  1850  said  that  men  from  the  North  had  said  that 
northern  companies  would  not  put  such  good  lumber  in  plank 
roads.    Concerning  the  source  of  timber  supply  he  said : 

In  no  part  of  the  country  can  a  covering  of  plank  be  obtained  of  bet- 
ter and  more  durable  material  than  in  the  section  through  which  this 
Road  passes  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  line.  The  pitch  pine  plank 
forms  the  best  material.83 

Although  many  companies  failed  to  construct  their  proposed 
roads,  the  lack  of  native  timber  could  not  be  given  as  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 


81  Southerner    (Tarboro)    Feb.   28,  1852;  Mar.  26,  1853. 

82  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,   1854. 
S3  Proceedings,  p.   11. 
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During  the  late  forties  North  Carolina  turned  to  plank  roads 
for  a  cheap  means  of  transportation  which  would  free  her  citi- 
zens from  the  bondage  of  primitive  roads.  Before  the  popu- 
larity of  this  movement  passed,  the  legislature  chartered  84 
companies.  The  construction  of  the  roads  was  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  presidents  and  the  boards  of  directors.  The 
building  of  plank  roads  was  usually  done  under  contract,  and 
it  was  often  a  slow  and  difficult  task.  During  the  decade  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  however,  approximately  500  miles  of  plank 
road  were  constructed  and  operated  in  North  Carolina. 

[To  be  concluded  ] 


BOURBONISM  IN  GEORGIA 

By  C.  Vann  Woodward 

As  applied  to  that  class  of  men  who  seized  power  in  the  South 
after  Reconstruction,  the  term  "Bourbon"  has  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able success  as  a  political  epithet.  In  this  sense,  in  fact,  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  American  language.  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  defines  the  word  as,  "A  ruler  or  politician 
who  clings  obstinately  to  ideas  adapted  to  an  order  of  things 
gone  by; — sometimes  applied  to  Democrats  of  the  Southern 
United  States."  By  implication  the  word  suggests  that  these 
men  belonged  to  the  old  ruling  class,  and  further,  that  after 
overthrowing  the  Reconstruction  regime,  they  obstinately  sought 
to  rehabilitate  the  ante-bellum  order.  Having  caught  the  fancy 
of  a  suspicious  North,  and  having  been  adopted  by  the  South 
itself,  this  term  "Bourbon"  continues  in  use  today.  Only  recent- 
ly an  eminent  American  historian  used  it.  "Nevertheless,"  he 
writes,  "the  whole  Reconstruction  effort  collapsed.  By  1871  a 
number  of  Southern  states  had  been  'redeemed';  their  former 
Bourbon  masters  were  again  in  the  saddle."1 

This  article  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  "Bourbonism,"  or 
what  has  been  called  Bourbonism,  in  Georgia.  Even  within 
these  limits,  however,  a  little  study  of  the  period  makes  appar- 
ent the  need  for  a  thorough  reevaluation  of  the  assumptions 
commonly  made  by  laymen  and  historians  alike  in  their  think- 
ing about  Southern  history  after  Reconstruction.  Professor 
Arnett  pointed  out  this  need  fifteen  years  ago  in  his  excellent 
pioneer  work  on  Populism.2  Thus  far  his  challenge  has  gone 
virtually  unanswered.  The  two  decades  that  lie  between  the 
restoration  of  home  rule  and  the  advent  of  Populism  have  re- 
ceived less  attention,  perhaps,  than  any  period  in  Southern  his- 
tory. Where  the  Dunning  school  left  off,  no  one  has  taken  up, 
and  it  is  the  interpretation  of  that  school  that  has  largely  colored 
the  current  attitude  toward  the  period  that  follows  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  October,  1880,  Joseph  E.  Brown  applied  the  term  "Bour- 
bon" as  an  opprobrious  epithet  in  a  speech  denouncing  the  ideas 


1  Hacker,    Louis    M.,    "Why    Reconstruction    Failed,"    New    Republic,    LXXXII     (Oct.    27, 
1937),  346. 

2  Arnett,  Alex  M.,  The  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia,  especially  Chap.   I. 
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of  Robert  Toombs,  who  represented  to  him  "the  sentimentality 
of  the  South  and  the  Bourbonism  of  the  past."  Because  "the 
country  must  move  forward,"  said  Senator  Brown,  "we  are 
obliged  to  leave  him  [behind]  and  let  him  cuss."3  Hardly  a 
more  legitimate  application  of  the  word  Bourbon  could  have 
been  made  than  this.  Example  par  excellence  of  the  unrecon- 
structed and  unregenerate  rebel,  General  Toombs  was  undoubt- 
edly a  member  of  the  ante-bellum  ruling  class,  the  planter 
oligarchy,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  hatred  of  the  new  order. 
In  1870  Toombs  had  joined  hands  with  Brown  to  overthrow  the 
Bullock  Reconstruction  administration.  "You  know  my  rule,"  he 
wrote  Stephens,  "is  to  use  the  devil  if  I  can  do  [no]  better  to  save 
the  country."4  With  that,  Toombs'  brief  alliance  with  the  new 
order  came  to  a  definite  end.  In  1872,  he  and  Stephens  made  a 
fight  to  prevent  Southern  Democrats  from  joining  with  the 
Northern  wing  of  the  party  in  a  "New  Departure"  to  nominate 
Greeley  for  President.  They  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Toombs's  next  defiance  of  the  New  Departure  met  with  more 
success.  In  spite  of  powerful  opposition  by  Brown  and  the  cor- 
poration interests,  Toombs  was  able  to  dominate  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1877  and  write  into  the  new  Constitution 
prohibitions  against  monopolistic  combination  of  railroads, 
irrevocable  franchises  and  immunities,  state  aid  to  railroads, 
and  the  purchase  of  railroad  securities  by  the  State.5  "The 
great  question  is,"  said  Toombs  at  the  Convention,  "shall 
Georgia  govern  the  corporations  or  the  corporations  govern 
Georgia?  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  shall  serve!"  On  the 
subject  of  railroads  and  corporations  Toombs  sounded  very 
much  like  the  Populists  twenty  years  later. 

Assisting  the  overthrow  of  Reconstruction  and  influencing 
the  new  Constitution  were  the  last  triumphs  of  the  Bourbons 
of  the  old  school.  Of  the  ante-bellum  triumvirate,  Howell  Cobb 
died  in  1870;  Alexander  Stephens  was  subordinated  to  a  minor 
place  until  he  made  common  cause  with  the  new  rulers  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life;  and  Robert  Toombs  continued  disfran- 


3  Quoted  in  Fielder,  Herbert,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  E.  Brown,  pp.  536-559, 
especially    p.   550. 

4  Quoted  in  Phillips,  Ulrich  B.,   The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs,  p.  264. 

5  Small,  Samuel  W.,  Stenographic  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Constitutional 
Convention  .  .  .  1877,  pp.  407-409  and  passim;  Phillips,  Life  of  Toombs,  pp.  269-272;  Stovall, 
Pleasant  A.,  Life  of  Robert  Toombs,  pp.  337-352;  Avery,  Isaac  W.,  History  of  Georgia, 
1850-1881,    pp.    528-530. 
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chised,  barred  from  holding  federal  office,  and  not  even  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  These  men  whom  Brown  called  "Bour- 
bons," then,  were  not  representative  of  the  new  order,  and  in 
the  main  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  new  rulers. 

The  nature  of  the  new  order  in  Georgia  may  be  revealed  in  a 
number  of  ways :  first,  by  a  study  of  the  new  rulers  themselves. 
During  the  interval  between  1872  and  1890  either  General 
John  B.  Gordon  or  Joseph  E.  Brown  held  one  of  Georgia's  seats 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  after  two  terms  as  governor, 
General  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  occupied  the  other  Senatorial  seat. 
During  the  major  part  of  the  same  period  either  Gordon  or 
Colquitt  occupied  the  governor's  chair.  So  regularly  were  these 
offices  bandied  about  among  these  three  men  that  they  came  to 
be  spoken  of  as  the  "triumvirate."  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
leaders  of  the  Independent  party,  a  small-farmer  agrarian  move- 
ment that  made  common  cause  with  Toombs  against  the  new 
order,  who  fastened  upon  the  new  rulers  the  epithet  "Bour- 
bon."6 At  any  rate  Brown,  Gordon,  and  Colquitt  were  called 
"Bourbons"  in  the  eighties,  and  "Bourbons"  they  have  remained 
— "The  Bourbon  Triumvirate." 

The  facts  of  the  early  career  of  Joseph  E.  Brown,  especially 
of  his  term  as  governor  of  Georgia  before  the  war  and  of  his 
service  as  war  governor,  are  better  known  than  his  post-bellum 
career.  Yet  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  surrender, 
Brown's  influence  was  powerfully  exerted  in  Georgia  and  in  the 
South.  "The  statesman,  like  the  business  man,  should  take  a 
practical  view  of  questions  as  they  arise,"  wrote  Governor 
Brown  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  June  29,  1865. 7  One  of  his 
admirers  is  responsible  for  the  assertion  that  "We  have  never  in 
the  South  had  a  more  practical  man  than  Governor  Brown."8 
Among  the  first  to  counsel  Southern  acquiescence  toward  Radi- 
cal Reconstruction  policy,  Brown  became  a  Republican  himself 
temporarily  and  under  the  Bullock  administration  accepted  the 
office  of  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court.  While  holding 
that  office  he  was  closely  associated  with  several  men  who  were 
beneficiaries  of  the  notorious  bonds  issued  to  railroad  promoters 
by  the  Reconstruction  administration.     Some  $4,450,000  worth 


6  F  el  ton,    Rebecca   L.,   Memoirs   of   Georgia  Politics,    passim. 

7  Quoted  in  Avery,   Isaac  W.,  History  of  Georgia,   p.   340. 
« Ibid.,   p.   339. 
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of  such  bonds  were  later  declared  fraudulent  and  were  repudi- 
ated.1* In  1870  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  of 
which  Brown  was  president,  was  awarded  the  lease  of  the  state 
road  by  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Reconstruction  legislation 
just  before  Bullock  left  the  State.  Later  investigation  proved 
the  obtaining  of  the  lease  and  the  formation  of  the  company  to 
be  fraudulent,  but  the  new  legislature  did  not  break  the  lease, 
in  spite  of  the  attempt  led  by  Toombs.10 

By  his  admirers  Brown  was  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Georgia,  and  one  of  the  largest  railroad  promoters  in  the  South. 
During  the  next  decade  he  was  occupied  with  a  multiplicity  of 
industrial  developments.  At  one  and  the  same  time  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  the  South- 
ern Railway  and  Steamship  Company,  the  Walker  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  the  Dade  Coal  Company,  and  the  Rising  Fawn  Iron 
Works.  His  mineral  interests  alone  were  said  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  three  counties.11  In  his  Dade  County  coal  mines 
Brown  employed  a  force  of  some  300  convicts  for  whose  labor 
he  paid  about  seven  cents  a  working  day  to  the  State  from 
which  he  leased  them  for  twenty  years.  They  were  worked  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  until  those  limits  were  removed  by 
the  legislature  in  1876. 12 

At  the  time  of  Georgia's  secession  John  B.  Gordon,  then  a 
young  and  unknown  man  of  twenty-nine,  was  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State  engaged  in  the  development  of 
coal  mines.  Impetuously  he  dashed  into  the  Confederate  mili- 
tary service  and  in  the  next  four  years  achieved  fame  as  the 
most  celebrated  military  figure  in  the  history  of  his  State.13  In 
the  South  he  became  a  folk  hero,  and  for  forty  years  after  the 
war  he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
Lost  Cause.  In  1872  Gordon  defeated  Alexander  Stephens  in  a 
race  for  the  Senate.  At  Washington  the  General  served  not  the 
planter  class,  with  which  his  aristocratic  manner  and  his  mili- 


B  Thompson,  C.  Mildred,  Reconstruction,  in  Georgia,  Chap.  IV  ;  Fielder,  Life  of  Brown, 
pp.   465  480  ;  Avery,  History  of  Georgia,  pp.   495-497. 

10  For  differing  views  on  the  fairness  of  this  lease  see  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in 
Georgia,  pp.  251-254  ;  Pearce,  Haywood,  Jr.,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  pp.  218-230  ;  Arnett,  Popu- 
list Movement  in  Georgia,  pp.  26-27  ;  Fielder,  Life  of  Brown,  pp.  480-483  ;  Felton,  Memoirs, 
pp.  62-63,   68-78. 

11  Avery,   History  of  Georgia,   p.    606  ;   Fielder,   Life   of  Brown,   pp.    488-490. 

12  "Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  on  Convict  Lease,"  Georgia  Legislature,  in 
Georgia  Laws,  1908,  pp.  1059-1091;  Felton,  Memoirs,  pp.  583-596;  Cable,  Georgia  W.,  "The 
Convict  Lease  System  in  the  South,"   Century  Magazine,   V    (1884),   pp.   582-599. 

13  Gordon,   John   B.,   Reminiscences   of  the   Civil    War,    I,   40,   65. 
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tary  fame  associated  him  in  the  popular  eye,  but  the  rising 
capitalists  and  industrialists  with  whom  he  was  identified  both 
in  personal  fortune  and  in  political  alliance.  Throughout  the 
eighties  and  nineties  Gordon  was  almost  continuously  engaged  in 
a  succession  of  promotions,  schemes,  and  business  ventures.  To 
name  only  a  few,  there  were  the  Southern  Publishing  Company, 
organized  to  print  books  "that  will  not  slander  our  people,,,  the 
Southern  Insurance  Company,  which  went  bankrupt,  the 
Georgia  Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  the 
International  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company,  which  he  prom- 
ised would  make  Florida  "the  great  commercial  center  of  the 
Western  World."14  The  general  was  accustomed  to  speaking 
in  terms  of  "millions"  in  discussing  his  plans.  After  the  Florida 
venture  collapsed  he  turned  to  still  other  schemes.  Like  Brown, 
Gordon  employed  convicts  whom  he  leased  from  the  State.15 

In  1884  the  publication  of  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  letters 
showed  that  Gordon  willingly  gave  ear  to  the  shady  lobby  of 
the  Western  railroad  barons.  The  letters  revealed  that  while 
Gordon  was  in  the  Senate  he  was  in  close  contact  with  Hunting- 
ton, introduced  bills  at  his  request,  and  organized  senatorial 
tours  of  the  West  in  his  behalf.16  As  a  comment  upon  the  times 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gordon  was  subsequently  elected 
governor  of  Georgia,  and  later  returned  to  the  Senate.  In 
1888  he  was  spoken  of  as  "the  most  popular  man  in  the  state, 
if  not  in  the  South."17  The  taste  for  irony  was  not  cultivated 
in  the  Gilded  Age,  and  Gordon's  contemporaries  saw  nothing 
incongruous  in  electing  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  an  honor  he  held  from  1890  to  1904. 

Another  military  hero,  though  not  so  celebrated,  was  General 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt.  The  third  member  of  the  triumvirate  pre- 
sents the  most  plausible  claim  to  a  logical  application  of  the 
term  "Bourbon."  He  was  a  gentleman  of  "family,"  the  son  of 
Walter  T.  Colquitt,  the  ante-bellum  statesman.  He  was  also  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  largest  plantations  in  the  State,  and  a  promi- 
nent churchman,  serving  once  as  president  of  the  International 


14  Augusta   Chronicle,   July   6,    1883  ;   Felton,   Memoirs,    pp.    484-485,   494-495,   502. 
™Ibid.,   pp.   498-501. 

16  "Report  and  testimony  taken  by  U.  S.  Pacific  Railway  Commission,"  Senate  Executive 
Document  No.  51,  59th  Cong.,  I  Sess.,  Vols.  II,  IV,  V.  See  also,  Felton,  Memoirs,  pp. 
82-83,   89,   100,   115. 

17  Field,   H.   M.,   Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows,   pp.    102-103. 
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Sunday  School  Convention.18  Governor  Colquitt's  connections 
with  Brown  and  Gordon,  however,  were  financial  as  well  as 
political,  for  besides  his  planting  interests,  Colquitt  was  an  in- 
dustrial promoter.  In  one  ambitious  venture,  the  Georgia  Pacific 
Syndicate,  with  a  capital  of  twelve  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars, he  was  associated  with  General  Gordon,  who  was  president 
of  the  syndicate.  Like  both  of  his  colleagues  Colquitt  was  espe- 
cially cordial  in  welcoming  Northern  and  Eastern  financiers  to 
the  South.19 

Certainly  no  one  of  these  men  "clung  obstinately  to  ideas 
adapted  to  an  order  of  things  gone  by."  Nor,  it  seems,  did  the 
great  majority  of  their  associates,  the  lesser  rulers  of  Georgia 
in  the  same  period.  Of  the  thirty-four  Congressman  from  the 
State  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  three  only  were  planters, 
and  only  one  was  a  small  farmer.  Farmers  were  even  relatively 
rare  in  the  state  legislature.  "Before  the  Alliance  was  organ- 
ized," observed  the  Macon  Telegraph,  a  corporation  paper,  "it 
was  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer's  son  to  receive 
honor  and  recognition.  The  offices  all  went  to  the  towns  and  to 
the  lawyers.  .  .  ."20 

Restoration  of  home  rule,  then,  did  not  mean  restoration  of 
the  old  order,  or  of  the  old  rulers.  Willing  hands  were  speedily 
found  in  the  South  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  economic  revo- 
lution that  Reconstructors  began.  These  willing  hands  were 
not  all  recruited  in  Georgia.  The  fact  that  some  of  them  are 
associated  in  legend  and  history  with  the  old  order  does  not  alter 
the  case,  but  merely  confuses  the  unwary.  "Governor  Colquitt 
and  General  Gordon,"  writes  one  historian  in  perfect  good  faith, 
"stood  as  striking  types  of  the  most  cherished  sentiments  and 
practices  of  our  ante-bellum  civilization."21  It  would  seem  that 
behind  this  term  "Bourbon"  lies  a  confusion  more  fundamental 
than  a  mistaken  terminology,  and  that  a  golden  voice  and  a 
courtly  manner  have  been  accepted  at  face  value  for  "the  cher- 
ished sentiments  and  practices." 

The  year  1880  marks  the  consolidation  of  power  by  the  new 
rulers  in  Georgia.    Brown  then  stepped  from  his  place  as  a  "hid- 


18  Avery,  History    of    Georgia,    p.    535  ;    Knight,    L.    L.,    Standard    History    of    Georgia,    II, 
880. 

19  Avery,  History  of  Georgia,   p.   635. 

20  Macon  Telegraph,   March   22,   1891  ;   Arnett,   Populist   Movement  in  Georgia,   p.   31. 

21  Avery,  History  of  Georgia,  p.   604. 
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den  power"  behind  the  scenes  into  the  open.  That  year  Gordon 
suddenly  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  only  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session.  He  explained  that  a  pressing,  though 
vaguely  described,  railroad  offer  in  Oregon,  necessitated  the 
resignation.22  Colquitt  immediately  appointed  Brown  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  a  few  months  later  the  legislature  elected  him  in 
his  own  right.  Colquitt  followed  Brown  to  the  Senate  two  years 
later,  and  Gordon  became  governor  in  1886.  In  a  speech  sup- 
porting his  candidacy  in  October,  1880,  Brown  voiced  the  domi- 
nant mood  of  the  eighties.  "If  the  people  of  Georgia  think  that 
a  man  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to  represent  that  sentiment 
of  the  old  ruling  class  .  .  ."  declared  Brown,  "then  I  admit  my 
honorable  opponent  [Lawton]  is  a  fit  representative/'  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  agreed  with  him  that  "we  live  in  a  new  era,  and 
the  New  South  must  adopt  new  ideas,  must  wake  up  to  new 
energy,"  he  was  their  choice.  As  to  the  class  he  represented  he 
left  no  doubt.  I  seek  "to  build  up  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country  ...  we  have  in  future  no  Negroes  to  buy;  we 
are  making  money;  we  shall  want  investments."  He  promised 
to  tell  Northern  capitalists  of  "our  advantage  in  cheap  labor," 
and  of  "the  profits  made  by  our  Augusta  mills."23 

The  International  Cotton  Exposition  that  opened  in  Atlanta 
in  October,  1881,  might  be  regarded  as  the  inaugural  ceremony 
of  the  New  South — of  the  industrial  revolution.  Senator  Brown 
was  the  first  president  of  the  exposition,  Governor  Colquitt  the 
second.  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  in  an  address  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  extended  a  "soulful  Southern  welcome,"  inviting  visi- 
tors "to  see  that  we  have  renewed  our  youth  at  the  fountains  of 
industry."  Out  of  the  enthusiasm  engendered  the  Industrial 
Review  was  founded;  the  very  exposition  buildings  were  con- 
verted into  a  cotton  factory ;  between  1880  and  1885  the  number 
of  cotton  spindles  in  the  Southern  states  doubled.  Between  1879 
and  1894  the  value  of  cotton  factories  in  Georgia  increased  nine- 
fold, and  the  value  of  railroad  property  shot  up  from  nine  mil- 
lions to  thirty-nine  millions.24 


22  Ibid.,  pp.  560-561  ;  Knight,  Standard  History  of  Georgia,  II,   898-900. 

23  Fielder,  Life  of  Brown,  pp.  536-559. 

24  Atlanta  Constitution,  October-November,  1881  ;  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1881,  pp. 
260-271  ;  Avery,  History  of  Georgia,  p.  650  ;  Wilson,  P.  M.,  Southern  Exposure,  pp.  141-143  ; 
Howell,   Clark,   History  of  Georgia,   II,   677. 
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Hailed  widely  as  the  cultural  capital  of  the  New  South,  Atlan- 
ta was  appropriately  selected  host  of  the  exposition.  Atlantans 
were  pleased  to  describe  their  city  as  "the  Chicago  of  the  South," 
or  "the  city  of  self-made  men."-5  A.  K.  McClure,  in  1886,  de- 
scribed Atlanta  as  "the  legitimate  offspring  of  Chicago,"  with 
"not  a  vestige  of  the  old  Southern  way  about  it."  "Here  the 
most  advanced  leaders  of  the  whole  South  have  their  homes," 
he  discovered,  men  who  were  contemptuous  of  "effete  pride," 
who  had  learned  that  "hardness  ever  of  hardiness  is  mother," 
who  had  "revolutionized  Georgia,"  and  were  overrunning  the 
South.  "There  are  more  potent  civilizers  in  Georgia  than  I  have 
met  with  in  any  portion  of  the  South,"  he  declared.  They  were 
"the  foremost  missionaries  of  the  new  civilization  in  the 
South."26  William  D.  (Pig-iron)  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  was 
equally  enthusiastic,  and  was  especially  delighted  with  "the  ele- 
gant residences  of  Atlanta's  millionaires."27 

Other  cities  and  would-be  cities  of  Georgia,  and  throughout 
the  urban  South,  strove  to  keep  step  to  the  new  music.  Augusta, 
which  took  pride  in  the  millions  that  Jay  Gould  invested  in  its 
factories  and  railroads,  boasted  of  being  "the  Lowell  of  the 
South."  Columbus  aspired  to  be  "the  Pittsburg  of  the  South." 
"Sandersville  is  fast  assuming  'big  city'  proportions,"  it  was 
said.  "Capitalists  are  invited  to  investigate."  "That  booming 
town  of  Wadley.  .  .  ."  "Even  Odum  booms.  .  .  ,"28  A  present- 
day  writer  has  caught  the  attitude  in  an  inimitable  phrase: 
"  'Yes  sir-ree,  it's  a  regular  little  old  metropolis — New  York  of 
the  South  we  call  it,  89,000  people  in  the  last  census — and  Prog- 
ress? Gen-tle-men,  Progress ?  I'll  say  Progress!'  "29  At  Van- 
derbilt  University,  then  recently  endowed  by  the  Commodore, 
a  professor  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  the  new  spirit  and  blandly 
prophesied  that  "Southern  millionaires  there  will  yet  be,  and  not 
a  few,  who  will  use  their  wealth,  righteously  gotten  by  their  own 
honest  labor,  to  develop  their  land  and  bless  the  race."30  Patrick 
Calhoun  proclaimed  that  "The  future  of  the  South  is  commercial 
and  manufactural.     She  will  exchange  the  modest  civilization 


2»  Clarke,   E.   Y.,   Atlanta  Illustrated    (Atlanta,    1881),   passim. 

26  McClure,   A.   K.,   The  South:   Industrial,   Financial,   Political,   pp.    58-76. 

27  Kelley,  W.  D.,  The  Old  South  and  the  New,  pp.   13-14,   162. 
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29  Wade,  John   D.,   "Old   Wine  in   New   Bottles,"    Virginia  Quarterly  Review,   XI,   239-252. 
30TilIett,    W.     F.,    "The    White    Man     of    the    New    South,"     Century    Magazine,     XXXIII 
(March,    1887),    769-776. 
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of  the  country  gentleman  for  the  bustling  civilization  of  the 
towns."  Calhoun  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  Carolina  states- 
man. He  was  also  a  wealthy  railroad  lawyer  in  the  employment 
of  Jay  Gould,  and  he  was  spoken  of  as  "Wall  Street's  biggest 
representative  in  the  South."31  Henry  Watterson  most  accur- 
ately expressed  the  spirit  of  his  times  by  saying,  "The  South, 
having  had  its  bellyfull  of  blood,  has  gotten  a  taste  of  money, 
and  is  too  busy  making  more  of  it  to  quarrel  with  anybody."32 

"For  four  hundred  years,"  observes  Professor  Preserved 
Smith,  "law,  divinity,  journalism,  art,  and  education  have  cut 
their  coats,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  fashion  of  the  court 
of  wealth."33  This  generalization  seems  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution  as  it  did  to  the  Reformation.  Deploring 
the  rise  of  commercial  greed  and  acquisitiveness  in  the  South, 
Sidney  Lanier  wrote  in  1872:  "Our  religions,  our  politics,  our 
social  life,  our  charities,  our  literatures,  nay,  by  Heavens!  our 
music  and  our  loves  almost,  are  all  meshed  in  unsubstantial  con- 
cealments and  filthy  genitures  by  it."34  Poets,  novelists, 
preachers,  educators,  journalists,  historians — professionals  once 
in  the  service  of  an  agrarian  state — swung  rapidly  into  proces- 
sion behind  the  new  leaders.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  in  "The 
Exposition  Ode,"  written  in  1881,  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  "Set 
by  the  steam-god's  fiery  passion  free."35  A  novelist,  through 
thinly  disguised  fiction,  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  and  proclaimed  him  "the  most  representative  man  of 
our  new  civilization,"  and  "perhaps  the  richest  man  in  the 
state."36  Historians  echoed  with  chapters  upon  the  "splendid 
demonstration  of  individual  management,  and  formidable  coali- 
tions of  capital  and  genius,"  "dramatic  audacities  of  railway  en- 
terprise," "enterprise  full  of  romantic  eventfulness."37  Fifteen 
religious  institutions  of  five  denominations  in  the  South  were 
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recipients  of  gifts  from  Joseph  E.  Brown  ranging  from  $500  to 
$53,000.  His  smaller  charities  were  said  to  be  "simply  innum- 
erable."38 

The  regimentation  of  opinion  was  not,  of  course,  complete. 
But  many  sincere  and  intelligent  men,  who  had  resisted  the  new 
spirit  in  the  past  or  came  to  denounce  it  in  the  future,  were  tem- 
porarily confused  and  swept  along  with  the  tide.  Sidney  Lanier, 
whose  sentiments  on  the  New  South  have  already  been  noted, 
could  also  write  enthusiastically  of: 

The  South  whose  gaze  is  cast 

No  more  upon  the  past, 
But  whose  bright  eyes  the  skies  of  promise  sweep, 
Whose  feet  in  paths  of  progress  swiftly  leap; 
And  whose  fresh  thoughts  like  cheerful  rivers  run 
Through  odorous  ways  to  meet  the  morning  sun. 

A  Georgia  novelist  of  the  period  begins  a  supposedly  auto- 
biographical story  with  a  voluntary  exile  in  France,  after  service 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  There  he  joined  the  French  commun- 
ists and  shed  blood  on  the  barricades  of  the  Paris  Commune. 
Deported  from  France  he  returned  to  Atlanta,  where  he  was  met 
at  the  station  by  cheering  admirers.  "Citizens !"  he  proclaimed, 
"I  have  fought  two  months  in  Paris  for  what  many  in  this  crowd 
fought  four  years  [for]  in  Virginia  and  the  West."  He  forthwith 
plunged  into  the  work  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  followed  that 
exploit  by  joining  Joseph  E.  Brown  in  the  work  of  "civilizing" 
the  South,  as  he  put  it.39 

Another  confused  young  man  was  Thomas  E.  Watson.  Though 
he  entered  politics  in  1880  as  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  new  order, 
one  discovers  him  writing  in  1883 :  "In  the  name  of  the  future 
let  the  dead  past  bury  the  dead.  The  world  moves,  let  us  move 
with  it.  Let  us  get  out  of  our  Egypt."  Prophets  are  not  want- 
ing, and  "Should  our  path  be  blocked  by  the  sea,  the  master  will 
divide  it.  Should  our  lips  grow  parched  with  famine  the  rock 
will  give  forth  water,  the  desert  manna."  The  South  must  pre- 
pare for  prosperity.  "It  will  come  by  the  stream  where  the  fac- 
tory moves.    It  will  come  through  the  streets  busy  with  hurry- 


38  Avery,   History  of  Georgia,   pp.   568-587. 

39  Trammell,  Ca  Ira,  pp.  239-240.  "I  think,"  says  the  protagonist,  "the  reasoning  of  the 
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ing  feet."40  Though  temporarily  deflected  from  his  course,  Tom 
Watson  was  one  of  the  first  to  regain  his  poise,  and  later  headed 
the  movement  of  revolt  against  the  New  South. 

Most  pathetic  was  the  confusion  of  the  agricultural  masses, 
who  took  up  the  slogans  handed  down  from  the  city  industrial- 
ists and  repeated  them  with  something  like  despair.  Speaking 
before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  Atlanta  in  1883,  a  man 
who  described  himself  as  a  dirt  farmer  exclaimed: 

"We  must  get  rich!  Let  the  young  South  arise  in  their  might  and 
compete  with  them  [Yankees]  in  everything  but  their  religion  and 
morals.  Don't  mind  old  fogies  like  myself  and  others  of  the  same  age 
who  are  sulking  in  their  tents. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest; 
In  this  modern  fight  of  life, 
Be  not  like  your  old  ancestors, 
But  let  money  be  your  strife.  .  .  . 

Get  rich!  Sell  everything  marketable  and  live  on  the  culls.  Let 
every  yellow-legged  chicken,  dozen  of  eggs  and  pound  of  butter  look  in 
your  eyes  as  fractions  of  a  dollar,  and  act  accordingly.  Get  rich!  If 
you  have  to  be  mean!  The  world  respects  a  rich  scoundrel  more  than 
it  does  an  honest  poor  man. 

Poverty  may  do  to  go  to  heaven  with.    But  in  this  modern  times.  .  .  . 

Get  rich!  and  the  south  will  no  more  beg  for  settlers;  the  sails  of 
your  vessels  will  whiten  every  sea;  emigrants  will  pour  in;  capitalists 
will  invest.  .  .  .41 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  New  South,  and  the  most  eloquent 
spokesman  of  its  rulers  (though  always  with  a  word  for  the 
"Heroes  in  Gray")  was  Henry  W.  Grady.  At  the  attractive 
young  editor's  side,  though  keeping  always  shyly  in  the  back- 
ground, was  the  most  lovable  literary  figure  in  the  South,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Constitution. 
There  was  no  resisting  this  partnership  of  major  prophet  of  the 
New  South  and  tenderest  chronicler  of  the  Old  South.  Southern- 
ers generally  quite  lost  their  hearts  to  the  two  of  them. 

Grady's  services  to  the  new  order  were  manifold.  He  con- 
tributed much  to  its  ethos  by  glorifying  the  new  way  of  life,  and 
surrounding  it  with  a  romantic  appeal.    In  his  newspaper  and 


40  MS.    Journal    2,    pp.    317-331,    Watson    MSS.,    University    of    North    Carolina    Library, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

4*  Atlanta   Constitution,    Aug.    16,    1883. 
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in  his  speeches  he  was  wont  to  dwell  upon  the  obscure  stories  of 
the  self-made  men,  the  industrialists  and  capitalists,  telling  of 
their  rise  to  wealth,  polishing  their  histories  till  they  took  on  the 
lustre  of  his  imagination.  'They  have  sunk  the  corner-stone," 
he  declared,  "of  the  only  aristocracy  that  Americans  should 
know."42  A  more  tangible  service,  perhaps,  was  the  perfect 
flood  of  publicity  that  Grady  gave  to  Southern  resources  for  in- 
dustrial development.  His  oratorical  poems  picturing  "moun- 
tains stored  with  exhaustless  treasures,  forests,  vast  and  pri- 
meval, and  rivers  that,  tumbling  or  loitering,  run  wanton  to  the 
sea"  were  one  long  hymn  of  invocation  to  preemption  and  ex- 
ploitation. From  Boston  to  Dallas  thousands  were  enchanted 
by  his  vision  of  the  New  South :  "I  see  a  South  the  home  of  fifty 
millions  of  people ;  her  cities  vast  hives  of  industry ;  her  country- 
sides the  treasures  from  which  their  resources  are  drawn;  her 
streams  vocal  with  whirring  spindles.  .  .  ."43  "Every  train 
brings  manufacturers  from  the  East  and  West  seeking  to  estab- 
lish themselves  or  their  sons  near  the  raw  material  in  this 
growing  market,"  he  told  eager  Southerners,  and  he  added: 
"Let  the  fullness  of  the  tide  roll  in."44 

Henry  Grady,  it  is  held  by  some,  was  chiefly  significant  as  a 
prophet  of  reconciliation — reconciliation  between  sections,  be- 
tween classes,  and  between  races.  In  a  certain  sense  that  is 
true.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Grady  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
leader  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  movement  in  Georgia  marked 
"Strictly  confidential."  "Let  me  give  you  an  idea,"  he  said. 
"Put  yourself  in  line  with  the  movement  to  bring  about  peace 
between  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  state 
which  is  now  threatened  by  the  Alliance.  .  .  .  The  man  who 
does  it  will  be  master  of  the  situation."45  Addressing  a  con- 
vention of  Alliancemen  Grady  said :  "There  is  no  room  for  divid- 
ed hearts  in  the  south  .  .  .  without  regard  to  class."46  No  divi- 
sion was  possible  because  of  the  threat  of  "Negro  Domination." 
The  only  "hope  and  assurance  of  the  South,"  thought  Grady,  was 
"the  clear  and  unmistakable  domination  of  the  white  race.  .  .  . 


42  Ibid.,    Mar.    24,    Aug.    15,    1880,    and    generally   the   articles    and    editorials   in   this    paper 
from    1880   to    1889. 

43  Harris,   Joel   C,   Henry   W.   Grady,    p.    182. 
«  Ibid.,   p.   82. 

45  Henry    W.    Grady    to    William    J.    Northen,    Mar.    4,    1889,    MS.    in    Northen    Scrapbooka, 
IN,   264    (Atlanta). 

40  Atlanta   Constitution,   Oct.   25,   1889. 
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42  Ibid.,  Mar.  24,  Aug.  15,  1880,  and  generally  the  articles  and  editorials  in  this  paper 
from    1880   to    1889. 

« Harris,   Joel   C,   Henry   W.   Grady,    p.    182. 

**  Ibid.,   p.   82. 

«  Henry  W.  Grady  to  William  J.  Northen,  Mar.  4,  1889,  MS.  in  Northen  Scrapbooks, 
III,    264    (Atlanta). 

40  Atlanta   Constitution.,   Oct.   25,   1889. 
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The  only  "hope  and  assurance  01  tne  oouui,    uiuug...  ^,. — „ , 
"the  clear  and  unmistakable  domination  of  the  white  race. 


42  Ibid.,   Mar.    24,   Aug.    15,    1880,    and    generally   the   articles    and    editorials   in   this    paper 
from    1880   to    1889. 

43  Harris,   Joel   C,   Henry   W.   Grady,   p.   182. 

44  Ibid.,   p.   82. 

45  Henry    W.    Grady   to    William    J.    Northen,    Mar.    4,    1889,    MS.    in    Northen    Scrapbooka, 
III,    264    (Atlanta). 

48  Atlanta   Constitution.,   Oct.   25,   1889. 
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What  God  hath  separated  let  no  man  join  together.  .  .  .  Let  no 
man  tinker  with  the  work  of  the  Almighty/'47  Finally,  Grady 
preached  reconciliation  between  sections — that  is,  between  the 
industrial  East  and  the  New  South. 

Here  in  substance  was  the  political  philosophy  of  the  new 
order  in  Georgia:  the  enthronement  of  business  enterprise  as 
the  ideal  of  the  good  life;  the  reconciliation  of  classes;  that  is, 
reconciliation  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  to  the  continuation 
of  the  business  man's  regime,  in  the  name  of  "White  Suprem- 
asy" ;  reconciliation  of  the  races ;  that  is,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Negro  race  to  the  domination  of  the  white  race;  reconciliation 
between  sections;  that  is,  an  alliance — cultural,  financial,  and 
political — between  industrial  East  and  New  South;  and  finally, 
a  type  of  reconciliation  about  which  Grady  had  nothing  to  say, 
reconciliation  of  the  workers  in  the  new  factories  to  their  lot — 
whatever  that  might  be. 

This  philosophy  is  better  understood  in  contrast  with  the 
creed  of  the  Populists — who  challenged  every  one  of  its  tenets. 
The  Populists,  of  course,  glorified  the  farmer  and  his  way  of 
life;  they  preached  reconciliation  between  sections;  that  is,  be- 
tween agrarian  South  and  agrarian  West ;  reconciliation  between 
races ;  that  is,  between  Negro  farmer  and  white  farmer,  between 
Negro  worker  and  white  worker,  on  a  basis  of  equal  political 
rights  for  both  races  and  support  by  both  of  the  Populist  plat- 
form. But  the  new  prophet  of  reconciliation,  Tom  Watson,  came 
not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword,  and  to  set  brother  against  brother 
— that  is,  farmer  and  laborer  against  capitalist  and  industrialist. 


47  Harris,  Joel  C,  Henry  W.  Grady,  pp.  99-101. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIZEN  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION,  1788 

Edited  by  Julian  Parks  Boyd 

The  unsigned,  undated  manuscript  essay  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  now  appears  in  print,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  might  have  been  intended  for  the  Edenton  Intelligencer  or 
the  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina,  though  hardly  for  the  Anti- 
federalist  Wilmington  Centinel  and  General  Advertiser.1  It 
might  also  have  been  intended  as  an  addition  to  the  flood  of 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  great  issue  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  unknown  author,  casting  his  essay  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  a  friend  equally  anonymous  and  perhaps  fictitious,  was, 
however,  definite  as  to  his  purpose  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the 
populace  for  the  reception  of  the  Constitution  "by  giving  a  fair 
and  plain  answer  to  all  the  objections  that  are  capable  of  answer 
or  explication."  He  had  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  his 
task,  for  he  viewed  with  astonishment  "the  behaviour  of  some 
men,  who  have,  with  very  little  reading  or  thinking,  perhaps 
none  at  all,  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  several 
parts  of  the  Constitution  as  fast  as  they  have  heard  or  read 
them."  And  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  "some  of  our 
farmers  have  not  books  and  will  not  read  or  think :  yet  they  will 
talk  and  judge  and  condemn." 

The  populace,  influenced  by  such  varied  leaders  as  the  Eton- 
bred  aristocrat,  Willie  Jones,  the  backwoods  Baptist  demagogue, 
Lemuel  Burkitt,  the  Pennsylvania  classical  scholar,  preacher 
and  physician,  David  Caldwell,  the  versatile  Cape  Fear  black- 
smith and  politician,  Timothy  Bloodworth,  and  the  near-illiter- 
ate Tory-hating  Irishman,  General  Griffith  Rutherford,  was 
likely  to  pay  little  heed  to  our  unknown  author's  effort  at  a  calm 
and  judicial  analysis  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  more  exciting 
to  the  populace  to  hitch  its  horses  outside  Elder  Burkitt's  church 
in  Hertford  County  and  listen  to  an  emotional  harangue  than 
to  read  a  temperate  essay  which  made  use  of  Blackstone's  Com- 


1  The  manuscript  of  this  essay  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Series  One,  Vol.  1,  1755-1788,  Sept.  20-Nov.  20, 
pages  137-141.  Efforts  to  identify  the  handwriting  of  the  author  have  been  unsuccessful. 
He  was  doubtless  a  man  of  education  and  perhaps  of  some  wealth.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was,  or  had  been,  a  military  man  and  that  he  came  from  the  interior  or  western 
part  of  the  State.  This  tentative  assumption  is  based  on  the  very  slim  evidence  in  his 
essay  wherein  he  evinces  a  high  regard  for  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Bhows  a 
familiarity  with  the  objections   of   some  of  the  Germans. 

[  36  ] 
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mentaries,  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions,  and  "Rosseau."  The 
fact  that  this  was  the  gravest  and  most  far-reaching  issue  ever 
set  before  a  people  doubtless  augmented  rather  than  decreased 
the  inclination  of  the  populace  to  take  part  in  heated  and  ill- 
informed  arguments  in  taverns  and  shops :  tenacity  of  opinion  on 
this  great  subject,  and  warmth  in  expressing  it,  was  apt  to  be 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  lack  of  information.  With  the  populace 
the  talk  of  paper  money  was  intensely  practical.  With  them  our 
author's  abstract  of  the  Essay  on  Money  would  have  been  a  sub- 
ject to  be  listened  to,  if  at  all,  with  boredom  and  probable  in- 
comprehension. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  attributes  which  made  this  essay  ill- 
adapted  to  its  purpose  in  1788  have  caused  it  to  be  of  value  to 
the  historian.  The  author  of  The  Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  North  Carolina,  well  aware  of  the  high  quality  of 
Hugh  Williamson's  Letters  from  Sylvius,  of  James  Iredell's 
Marcus,  and  of  Archibald  Maclaine's  Publicola,  referred  to  it  as 
"the  best  summary  of  the  objections  made  in  North  Carolina  to 
the  Constitution."2  It  probably  does  not  rank  with  any  of  these 
in  the  force  of  its  defense  of  the  Constitution,  but  its  catalogue  of 
objections  is  so  complete  as  to  include  that  which  made  the  very 
number  of  objections  an  additional  one.  The  long  analysis  of 
the  Essay  on  Money  is  enlightening  for  two  reasons:  it  gives 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  paper  money  as  an  issue  in  the 
ratification  question  in  North  Carolina  and  it  calls  attention  to 
the  relative  scarcity  of  pamphlets  within  the  State. 

The  essay  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1788,  probably  late  in 
April.  It  is  apparent  from  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
after  news  of  Massachusetts'  ratification  had  been  received,3  but 
before  the  author  had  heard  of  the  ratification  by  the  seventh 
State.4  The  reference  in  the  first  paragraph  to  the  "late  elec- 
tions" undoubtedly  refers  to  the  elections  held  on  the  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  in  March  for  selecting  delegates  to  the  Hills- 
borough Convention  of  July  21.  The  returns  for  this  election 
came  in  slowly  during  the  early  days  of  April,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably the  news  of  such  turbulent  electioneering  as  that  in  Dobbs 


2Trenholme,  Louise  Irby,  op.  cit.    (New  York,  1932),  p.   123. 

3  Massachusetts  ratified  on   February  6,   1788.     The  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  an- 
nounced the  action   of  Massachusetts  on   March   27. 

*  Maryland,  the  seventh  state,  ratified  on  April  28,   1788. 
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County  that  caused  our  author  to  reach  for  his  pen.  The  defeat 
of  an  outstanding  citizen  like  Richard  Caswell  by  an  obscure 
Baptist  parson  no  doubt  filled  him  with  a  well-grounded  fear  for 
the  outcome  of  the  Hillsborough  Convention.  The  election  of 
such  able  supporters  of  the  Constitution  as  James  Iredell,  Sam- 
uel Johnston,  William  R.  Davie,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  and 
Archibald  Maclaine  and  such  substantial  citizens  as  John  Steele, 
Stephen  Cabarrus,  Whitmell  Hill,  and  John  Gray  Blount  did 
not  offset  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  election  of  Willie  Jones, 
David  Caldwell,  Timothy  Bloodworth,  General  Thomas  Person, 
General  Griffith  Rutherford,  Elisha  Battle,  and  some  of  their 
followers  who  were  described  as  "extremely  obscure  and  unfit 
from  excessive  ignorance — as  is  alledged — to  discuss  or  decide 
upon  so  great  a  question."5 

Those  who  fought  in  vain  for  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  Hillsborough  Convention  were  in  a  minority,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  a  minority  which  had  on  its  side  the  superior 
weight  of  education,  wealth,  and  talent.  But  the  Federalists 
had  a  monopoly  neither  of  patriotism  nor  of  anxiety  for  the 
future.  History  has  apparently  invalidated  the  major  premise 
of  the  Anti-federalists  but  it  has  also  endorsed  the  logic  of  their 
argument,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Union. 
When  Patrick  Henry  asked  by  what  authority  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Convention  could  "speak  the  language  of  We,  the 
people  instead  of  We,  the  States"  he  doubtless  voiced  a  provin- 
cial sentiment,  but  his  question  remained  unanswered  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Even  our  Federalist  author  prophesied 
"some  distant  difficulties  and  dissensions  about  the  true  sense 
of  certain  Articles  and  sections.''  It  requires  no  great  amount 
of  discernment  to  perceive  the  century-and-a-half-old  shade  of 
the  Anti-federalist  as  he  stalks  in  the  halls  wherein  contempo- 
rary constitutional  forensics  take  place. 

Sir 

At  your  request,  as  well  as  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  have  taken  a 
few  leisure  moments  to  review  the  Constitution,  and  the  popular  ob- 
jections against  it.  Indeed  I  design  to  consider  all  the  Objections  I 
have  ever  heard;  but  especially  those  of  the  populace,  who  have  shewn 
us  at  the  late  elections  that  they  are  much  divided  in  their  sentiments 


B  John   Brown   Cutting  to  Thomas   Jefferson   in   July,    1788  ;  quoted   in   Trenholme,   op.   cit. 
p.   115. 
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about  it :  and  while  they  have  discovered  a  spirit  of  liberty  which  gives 
me  no  small  pleasure  they  have  also  shewn  a  temper  not  well  prepared 
for  receiving  the  Constitution  if  it  should  be  received.  This  gives  me 
pain. 

Which  way  soever  I  turn  myself  the  prospects  [are]  disagreeable.  If 
the  constitution  be  rejected  the  consequences  are  plain  and  obvious ;  and 
the  rejectors  ought  most  certainly  to  answer  for  them.  -  Our  foreign 
creditors  will  immediately  take  measures  to  indemnify  themselves.  — 
The  adopting  States  will  call  upon  us  for  some  security  for  our  quota 
of  the  national  debt — we  shall  be  seperated  from  the  Union — oblidged 
to  maintain  all  the  officers,  and  expenses  of  a  separate  nation  —  and 
perhaps  be  refused  admission  to  the  Union  when  a  foreign  or  domestic 
war  may  compel  us  to  sue  for  it. 

We  are  by  no  means  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we  stood  before 
the  Constitution  was  formed.  We  seem  to  have  passed  the  Rubicon; 
and  I  am  yet  to  learn  how  we  are  to  get  back.  We  are  not  in  the  same 
situation,  neither  in  the  view  of  foreigners,  nor  of  each  other.  A  Cred- 
itor sees  his  debtor  in  a  very  different  situation  before  he  has  made  a 
grand  effort  to  make  payment  and  after  that  effort  has  proven  totally 
abortive;  and  different  debtors  jointly  and  severally  bound,  see  them- 
selves in  a  different  state,  when  they  are  making  a  .  .  .  [illegible]  effort 
and  after  they  have  quarreled,  parted,  and  gone  to  law  with  each  other 
about  their  respective  shares  of  the  debt.  I  insist  upon  it  that  una- 
nimity about  a  bad  measure  at  this  critical  moment,  provided  that  meas- 
ure may  be  rectified  hereafter  is  preferable  to  that  division,  and  politi- 
cal distraction  which  will  certainly  attend  delay. 

Let  us  view  on  the  other  hand  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution. ~No  man  can  account,  or  should  be  made  accountable  for 
forced  unnatural  consequences  that  cannot  be  easily  or  possibly  fore- 
seen :  but  I  think  according  to  the  common  course  of  events  the  follow- 
ing may  be  f orseen  —  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  - 
the  revival  of  commerce  now  almost  expiring — national  strength  and 
vigour  for  a  number  of  years  at  least -the  advancement  of  literature 
and  (unless  some  few  alterations  or  rather  explications  be  made  espe- 
cially in  the  military  part  of  the  constitution)  some  distant  difficulties 
and  dissensions  about  the  true  sense  of  certain  Articles  and  sections. 
And  finally  a  great  deal  of  disatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  its  first  reception,  for  the  effects  of  which  I  cannot  account :  Unless 
the  opposers  will  promise  to  be  generous  &  candid  but  will  venture  to 
say  that  according  to  present  appearances  they  will  not  be  worse,  nor 
in  my  humble  opinion  half  so  pernicous  as  those  of  the  final  rejection 
of  the  Constitution,  either  by  9  States  or  but  one  of  them. 

These,  my  good  friend,  are  my  views  of  the  subject  on  all  sides :  and 
this  the  only  immediate  disagreable  consequence  on  the  side  of  its 
reception.     The  other  ill  consequences  are  I  think  remote,  if  this  one 
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can  be  gotten  over,  and  may  be  altogether  prevented  by  a  few  amend- 
ments. 

But  Sir  there  is  no  time  nor  way  at  present  to  make  these  amend- 
ments but  by  adoption.  On  this  subject  I  am  quite  clear.  I  have  many 
other  reasons  besides  this  one  namely  that  6  states  have  already  adopted 
it:  but  this  alone  is  sufficient. 

It  only  remains  then  to  make  some  attempts  to  prepare  the  minds 
especially  of  the  populace  for  its  reception  by  giving  a  fair  and  plain 
answer  to  all  the  objections  that  are  capable  of  answer  or  explication; 
and  candidly  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  those  objections  that  appear 
to  have  their  weight ;  and  propose  them  for  amendment :  and  if  9  States 
agree  about  any  one  matter,  it  must  certainly  be  amended. 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  read  as  much  as  the  Author  of  Thoughts 
on  the  present  State  of  affairs6  requires,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  constitution :  nor  do  I  consider  myself  master  of  every  part 
of  so  vastly  extensive  a  subject :  however  by  the  assistance  of  the  Essay 
on  money7  I  consider  myself  fully  master  of  that  part  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  popular  part.  I  shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  laying  before  you  all  the  objections  that  I  have  ever  thought 
of  or  heard  in  conversation,  or  collected  from  reading;  not  in  the  con- 
fused, and  promiscuous  order  in  which  I  have  noted  them  down  as  they 
have  occurred;  but  in  the  order  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution will  arrange  them,  leaving  it  with  you,  my  honest  friend,  to 
make  any  use  you  may  think  proper  of  my  thoughts  on  this  important 
subject,  a  subject  so  important  and  extensive  that  I  feel  myself  stung 
with  some  degree  of  self  reproach  for  even  complying  with  the  request 
of  a  friend. 

Your  request  is  one  apology,  another  is  that  I  have  not  been  hasty 
in  coming  to  a  determination;  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  behaviour 
of  some  men,  who  have,  with  very  little  reading  or  thinking,  perhaps 
none  at  all,  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  several  parts 
of  the  Constitution  as  fast  as  they  have  heard  or  read  them.  I  assure 
you  that  this  has  not  been  my  conduct.  I  have  viewed  and  reviewed 
the  subject,  attempted  to  divest  myself  of  all  prejudice  and  prepossession, 
listened  attentively  to  the  objections,  called  in  all  my  little  reading  to 
assist  me  in  comparing  it  with  other  constitutions;  and  the  result  of 
the  whole  you  find  in  the  following  objections  acknowledgements,  and 
answers. 

The  objections  are  either  general  or  particular  and  have  become  so 
numerous  that  their  very  number  has  added  one  more;  for  it  is  not 
long  since  I  heard  it  urged  as  an  Objection  that  there  were  so  many 


6  This  may  refer  to  Thomas  Paine.  His  Common  Sense  was  issued  in  1776  in  Newport 
under  the  title,  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  American  Affairs:  Extracted  from  a 
Pamphlet  lately  published  in  Philadelphia,  Entitled  Common  Sense,  Addressed  to  the  In- 
habitants  of   America. 

7  Hugh   Williamson's   Letters  from  Sylvius. 
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objections  against  the  constitution.  Some  thing  it  is  said  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  matter  with  a  Constitution  against  which  lie  so  many 
objections.     Our  State  Constitution  was  received  without  any. 

This  must  be  acknowledged  in  part,  and  in  part  only.  I  have  com- 
pared the  State  and  federal  Constitutions,  and  I  confess  that  I  can 
see  some  difference:  but  this  respects  in  my  oppinion,  the  manner  or 
style,  rather  than  the  substance. 

Besides  more  objections  are  naturally  to  be  expected  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  It  is  much  easier  to  consult  the  interest  of  one,  than 
the  interest  of  13  men.  The  interest  of  individuals  prepared  them  for 
receiving  the  State-Constitution;  and  for  objecting  against  the  federal 
one.  Men  that  have  made  fortunes  or  expect  to  make  them  by  specu- 
lating on  paper-money  or  by  Western  territory  -  men  that  are  involved 
in  debt  or  that  have  long  held  places  of  profit  or  honour  in  the  State 
may  be  expected  to  object,  for  no  man  wants  a  master. 

If  it  be  said  that  there  are  more  objections  against  this  than  against 
the  former  feodral  plan,  I  reply  that  this  also  is  to  be  expected;  any 
government  will  be  popular  that  leaves  too  little  power  in  the  hands  of 
rulers,  and  when  people  have  lived  a  while  under  such  a  government, 
they  will  cry  out  against  one  that  gives  rulers  no  more  powers  than  are 
really  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  govern.  This  is  very  natural,  and 
therefore  may  be  expected. 

I  also  confess  that  the  new,  is  not  as  plain,  nor  expressed  with  as 
much  precision  in  all  its  parts  as  the  former  Plan :  but  upon  the  whole 
I  think  it  is  preferable,  I  shall  instance  in  a  few  particulars  perhaps 
there  may  be  others  that  do  not  occur  at  present. 

1  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  now  chosen  by  the  People. 

2  The  People  have  the  choice  of  members  of  Congress.  Each  State 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 

3  Provision  is  made  for  settling  disputes  between  the  United  States, 
and  respecting  Ambassadors  &c  &c 

4  The  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  departments  are  now 
seperated  according  to  one  of  the  first  principles  laid  down  in  our  State 
Constitution.  So  that  in  general  it  is  certainly  more  popular  than  the 
Old  Plan,  and  this  induces  me  to  believe  that  men's  minds  were  some 
how  previously  prepared  to  object,  otherwise  this  would  have  hardly 
been  overlooked;  and  yet  I  have  seen  very  few  who  have  observed  it. 

But  another  objection  is  taken  from  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
convention.  It  is  said  that  they  surpassed  the  powers  granted  to  them. 
They  were  appointed  to  amend  the  old  constitution  they  have  formed 
a  new  one;  and  instead  of  calling  for  another  convention  to  deliberate 
on  this  new  constitution,  alter  or  amend  it,  They  have  proposed  it  for 
adoption  or  rejection. 

To  this  the  short  and  I  apprehend  true  answer  is  They  saw  what 
we  all  now  see  Viz,  that  some  more  efficacious  Plan  than  that  by  which 
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we  were  formerly  governed  was  necessary;  and  that  it  was  a  saving 
of  time  and  expense  to  hand  it  out  to  the  people  in  this  manner  in 
which  they  have  done :  tho  I  think  it  is  to  he  wished  that  another  Con- 
tinental Convention  had  been  called  to  alter  amend  ratify  and  confirm 
it :  but  on  this  subject  I  cannot  be  positive  because  I  know  not  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  the  members  to  adopt  the  present  mode  of  offering  it 
to  the  consideration  of  each  particular  state.  This  is  a  subject  about 
which  I  wish  the  members  of  convention  would  be  pleased  to  inform  us. 

The  Constitution  is  objected  to  because  there  is  no  bill  of  rights 
prefixed.  To  this  I  think  the  answer  is  plain  short  and  easy.  It  is  all 
a  bill  of  Rights,  and  every  right  not  there  expressed  is  retained  by  the 
several  States. 

The  Constitution  itself  passes  without  any  particular  objection  till 
we  come  to  Sect  4.  Artie  I 

The  times  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  &c  &c.  This  is 
said  to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  each  state. 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  asked,  why  may  not  the  citizens  of  this 
State  as  readily  confide  in  men  chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them 
in  Congress  as  in  men  chosen  also  by  themselves  to  represent  them  in 
Gen:  Assembly?  Some  have  openly  declared  that  there  is  no  sett  of 
men  on  earth  in  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  less  confidence  need  be 
placed  than  in  the  very  men  that  generally  form  our  Assemblies,  and 
that  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  every  right  granted  to  one  or  two 
men  is  in  danger  of  being  lost ;  while  every  right  granted  to  2  or  3  men 
is  perfectly  secure,  and  yet  this  nonsensical  objection  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  and  almost  all  the  other  objections  against  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  like  to  speak  evil  of  dignities :  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  think 
that  our  public  affairs  are  at  present  in  great  confusion.  There  are 
more  proofs  of  this  than  the  state  of  our  Western  affairs;  I  believe  that 
this  confusion  has  arisen  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  knavery: 
but  originally  from  each  State's  being  so  much  its  own  master,  and 
subject  to  no  superior  controul;  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  every 
private  citizen  that  our  rulers  should  have  one  head :  but  it  is  their 
interest  to  be  head  themselves. 

While  will  not  these  men  be  satisfied  with  that  power  they  already 
possess?  Are  they  not  authorized  to  chuse  2  men  the  same  time  that 
the  private  citizens  chuse  5 ;  Why  should  they  regulate  the  times  of  our 
elections  (I  speak  as  a  private  citizen,  one  of  the  populace  of  which 
number  I  really  am)  No;  let  them  chuse  the  place  of  their  own  meet- 
ing i  e  let  them  chuse  2  Senators  wherever  they  please :  but  let  a  su- 
perior power  regulate  all  the  rest,  and  why  should  we  not  confide  in 
that  power  when  chosen  by  us,  and  accountable  to  us? 

But  it  will  be  asked  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  Congress 
should  make  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  elections  for  7  years?  I  will 
answer  this  question  by  asking  another  as  foolish  as  itself.     Namely 
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what  would  be  the  consequence  if  our  Gen  Assembly  should  pass  such 
a  law? 

It  may  be  added,  by  way  of  explication,  that  there  is  propriety 
as  well  as  justice  in  this  Section:  and  that  it  was  intended  to  fix  the 
place  of  election  in  the  centre  of  the  electors,  and  to  make  the  time 
uniform  throughout  the  united  States,  to  prevent  that  electioneering 
that  might  take  place  where  the  time,  &c  to  be  different,  and  that  the 
laws  might  be  uniforrm 

Another  very  popular  objection  lies  against  the  6th  Section  which 
gives  the  members  of  Congress  a  right  to  fix  their  own  salaries.  And 
the  short  answer  is  that  the  members  of  our  Assembly  exercise  the  same 
right.  Here  again  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  minds  of  people  were 
prepared  for  objecting ;  because  they  have  taken  no  notice  of  Objections 
exactly  parallel  in  other  cases,  and  the  reasons  of  such  a  preparation 
or  prepossession  I  have  assigned  above 

The  8  Sect:  has  afforded  another  objection  Viz  that  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  of  both  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  I  answer  have  not 
each  Assembly  the  same  power?  Is  a  power  of  laying  without  collect- 
ing any  power  at  all?  Let  each  state  make  the  collection,  and  we  are 
in  our  present  wretched  inefficacious  condition  exactly. 

This  same  Sect,  affords  another  objection.  The  purse  and  sword  are 
in  the  same  hands.  This  is  too  much.  In  England  the  king  draws 
the  sword:  but  the  commons  hold  the  purse  strings.  This  objection 
is  very  popular :  but  has  arisen  either  from  ignorance  or  inatention ; 
for  in  Artie  I  Sect  7  It  is  expressly  said  that  all  bills  for  raising  reve- 
nue shall  originate  in  the  house  of  Representatives ;  and  Artie  II  Sect  2 
declares  the  the  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief.  These  2  Sec- 
tions shew  that  the  purse  and  sword,  so  far  from  being  in  the  same 
hands,  are  as  far  apart  as  they  can  possibly  be  placed. 

This  same  8  Sect  (a  very  unfortunate  one  indeed)  has  offered  an- 
other objection  Viz  the  necessity  of  raising  a  standing  army.  I  reply 
that  the  necessity  is  absolutely  denied,  and  only  the  power  asserted; 
and  I  assert  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  power  existing  in  some  one 
place  in  the  13  States. 

What  in  the  name  of  heaven  is  to  be  done  on  an  invasion?  Where 
are  your  arms  amunition  money?  &cc  &cc  In  13  different  places?  or 
more  probably  in  no  place  at  all?  Where  are  your  leader  or  leaders? 
"No  less  than  13  of  them,  and  who  shall  command?  Mean  time  the 
States  are  pillaged  and  plundered  and  before  we  are  ready  for  action 
the  foe  is  gone  off  with  the  booty.     This  may  be  an  answer  to 

Another  objection  Yiz :  The  claiming  a  right  to  a  certain  tract  of 
soil  in  some  of  the  States  for  keeping  militarly  Stores  &c 

Another  objection  is  taken  from  the  9  Sect:  Viz  that  foreigners  mi- 
grating to  any  of  the  13  States  must  be  taxed. 
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Ans  This  is  absolutely  denied;  and  the  whole  has  referrence  only  to 
servants  of  a  certain  Class,  and  slaves, 

From  the  same  Sect.  State  of  public  expenditures  shall  be  made 
known  from  time  to  time.  This  is  too  vague.  Ans  It  may  refer  to 
the  time  of  appropriation  which  must  be  made  by  law.     This  answers 

Another  objection  Viz :  that  money  may  be  appropriated  for  2  years, 
then  2  more  &c  &c  for  ever:  but  all  this  must  be  done  by  law,  which 
supposes  the  concurrence  of  the  very  men  with  whom  originates  all 
money-bills.    See  Section  7,  and  these  men  are  chosen  by  the  people. 

But  one  of  the  most  popular  objections  is  that  the  Constitution  will 
sweep  off  all  our  paper-currency,  and  leave  no  money  at  all  for  the 
payment  of  taxes.  &c  &c. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  will  just  take  the  liberty  to  compendize  the 
Essay  on  Money,  without  adding  many  observations  to  it,  for  the  au- 
thor has  given  a  systematic  view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  ages,  no  money  was  needed.  Commodity  was  bartered 
for  commodity  and  all  that  was  wanted  was 

1  A  standard  of  computation  equally  known  to  both  parties.  This 
at  first  was  the  ox:  as  much  as  to  say  This  article  is  worth  an  ox, 
yours  is  of  equal  value,  let  us  exchange. 

2nd  Because  some  commodities  were  not  portable,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  this  standard  of  computation  should  have  a  Sign  This  sign 
was  at  first  the  sign,  or  picture  of  the  ox,  stamped  on  some  matterial 
gold  silver  leather  &c.  Servius  Tullius,  a  Roman  King  stamped  some 
pieces  with  the  ox.  Hence  pecunia  money  from  pecus  cattle,  and 
hence  even  in  the  13  Century  cattle  were  called  viva  pecunia  live-money 
(See  magna  charta,  granted  by  king  John  of  England.  Charter  of  the 
Torist.  Rapin.  Vol.  II.)  the  language  of  all  this  was  "Here  is  my 
Ox  stamped  on  this  matterial  for  your  live-Ox.  Individuals  or  society 
have  aggreed  to  give  you  an  Ox  for  it,  whenever  you  wish  to  exchange. 

3d  It  became  necessary  that  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  sign  should 
(without  any  respect  to  the  stamp)   have  as  many  of  the  properties 
of  the  substance  or  thing  signified  as  possible.  That  is  to  say  '1  have  not 
the  substance;  but  I  have  an  article  that  is  in  intrinsic  or  commercial 
value  altogether  equal  I  have  not  the  ox  but  I  have  something  as  good; 
something   that  will   equally  claim   the   confidence   of   society.'     Now 
the  question  is  what  article  is  that  which  will  not  only  be  a  convenient 
sign :  but  also  a  saleable  commodity,  or  substance  when  it  is  no  sign 
or  has  no  stamp  on  it  at  all?     Or  what  are  the  properties  of  the  most 
saleable  commodity?     I  answer  the  more  any  thing  be  possessed  of  the 
following  properties  the  more  saleable. 
1  Valuable  or  useful  in  life 
2.  Rare  or  hard  to  find 
3  Portable  or  easily  carried 
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4  Divisible  into  small  parts 

5  Durable 

6  Equable  i  e  all  its  parts  and  parcels  from  whatever  different  places 
collected,  equal  in  value. 

The  more  any  commodity  posesses  of  these  properties  the  more  val- 
uable it  is  as  a  substance,  and  the  more  convenient  as  a  sign  of  sub- 
stance. Now  where  shall  we  look  for  something  possessed  of  these  prop- 
erties \ 

There  are  but  three  regions  to  which  we  can  apply — the  mineral — 
vegetable — and  animal  worlds.  And  accordingly  signs  of  substance 
have  been  taken  from  each  of  these.  From  the  Animal  -  Leather  (as 
in  Sweden  See  Eosseau)  and  Shells.  —  From  the  Vegetable,  bark  of 
trees  and  paper  —  And  from  the  Mineral  gold,  silver,  copper  or  brass 
(which  is  only  a  composition  of  copper  and  calomine  clay)  and  iron. 

Now  the  metallic  substances  have  undoubtedly  most  of  the  above 
properties,  and  gold  and  silver,  more  of  them  than  any  other  metals. 

1  They  have  an  intrinsic  commercial  value;  not  only  as  signs  of 
substance;  but  as  substance  itself.  They  are  really  useful  in  life.  This 
appears  from  their  being  passed  by  weight  (See  Zen  XXIII  16)  per- 
haps before  any  impress  was  made  on  them  by  authority  of  society. 
'And  indeed  the  stamp  impress'd  on  coin  is  only  to  witness  that  the 
piece  thus  marked  is  of  such  a  value'.  Rosseau. 

But  paper  iron  &cc  have  also  their  intrinsic  commercial  value.  Ans 
yes;  and  if  you  take  them  them  to  the  blacksmith,  silversmith  or  print- 
er, you  will  find  the  respective  value  of  each :  your  paper  shall  be  4  or 
5/  the  quire ;  your  iron  10d  or  1/  per  lb :  your  silver  about  1  Dollar  per 
ounce;  and  your  gold  in  proportion.  And  all  this  without  any  stamp 
of  public  authority  on  either  one  or  other  of  these  commodities. 

2  Gold  and  silver  are  rare.  They  are  so  rare  that  the  whole  mass  of 
them  in  all  places  of  the  earth;  and  in  all  their  parts  and  parcels  can 
be  converted  into  money:  and  the  whole  mass  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  a  circulating  medium  all  the  world  over;  without  confining  them 
to  one  country  and  excluding  them  from  another. 

Now  this  could  once  have  been  said  of  copper  and  iron,  and  then 
copper  or  brass  and  iron  were  money :  but  this  cannot  now  be  predicated 
of  them,  nor  of  paper,  nor  any  other  article  that  I  know  of,  except 
gold  and  silver. 

3  They  are  portable,  especially  gold.  Silver  indeed  is  becoming 
rather  too  plenty  so  that  the  value  of  any  very  valuable  article  in  sil- 
ver is  not  portable.  One  hundred  dollars  in  value  is  about  8  lb  in 
weight,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  And  it  may  not  yet  become  all  the 
world  over  as  it  was  in  judea  'Nothing  counting  of  (see  1  Kings  X  21. 
Even  now  if  there  were  but  half  the  quantity,  one  dollar  would  be 
equal  to  two. 

This  shows  the  folly  of  those  who  complain  of  the  want  of  a  cir- 
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dilating  medium,  and  urge  the  scarcity  of  hard  money  as  a  reason  for 
emitting  a  paper  currency.  There  is  a  great  want  of  industry  and 
frugality:  but  no  want  of  silver.  The  industrious  frugal  man  in  North 
Carolina  can  dig  as  much  as  he  pleases  out  of  the  Spanish  mines;  and 
it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniard  to  prevent  it. 

4  They  are  divisible  in  this  respect  they  have  no  very  peculiar  ad- 
vantage above  paper  iron  or  other  signs.     But 

5  They  are  more  durable  than  paper;  or  any  thing  else  formed  from 
the  animal  or  vegetable  world.     And 

6  They  are  said  to  be  more  equable  than  any  other  metal  or  perhaps 
any  other  thing.  Iron  tin  or  copper  from  different  mines  have  differ- 
ent qualities,  some  coarse,  some  fine:  but  all  gold  and  silver  are  said 
to  be  alike  in  quality,  from  whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  may  have 
been  brought. 

The  advocates  for  a  paper  currency  will  possibly  own  that  paper  is 
not  in  all  these  respects  equal  to  Gold  &  silver :  but  they  will  say  that 
it  has  properties  sufficient  to  recommend  it.    As 

1  It  is  confessed  to  have  some  intrinsic  and  commercial  value  as  a 
commodity. 

2  Tho  the  Universal  quantity  of  paper  be  too  great  to  be  converted 
into  money;  yet  the  legislators  may  take  only  such  a  quantity  as  will 
be  portable  for  that  purpose,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  be,  as  it  was  be- 
fore, not  a  sign  of  substance  but  a  commodity  itself,  or  an  article  of 
commerce  only. 

3  That  paper  is  divisible,  and  tho  not  durable,  nor  each  kind  equal 
in  quality  and  value  to  other  kinds:  yet  considering  the  vast  quantity 
-  the  ease  with  which  bills  worn  out  can  be  replaced  -  and  the  firm 
quality  with  which  paper  can  be  formed  for  that  purpose;  it  may  be 
thought  upon  the  whole  to  be  no  contemptable  sign  of  wealth. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied  That  tho  paper  has  a  commercial  value : 
yet  this  is  so  inconsiderable  that  a  valuable  horse  could  scarcely  carry 
his  own  price  in  it  Nothing  ought  to  be  made  money  the  whole  of 
which  in  all  places,  and  in  all  its  parts  and  parcels,  could  not.  Silver 
and  gold  ought  not  to  be  made  money  if  all  silver  and  gold  were  not 
money.  Because  it  would  open  the  door  for  counterfeiting  speculating 
and  other  ills.  Now  let  a  man  strike  a  counterfeit  stamp  on  any  gold  or 
silver  whatever;  I  care  not,  he  gets  nothing  by  the  bargain;  and  I  lose 
nothing.  Gold  is  gold,  and  silver  is  silver.  Let  him  strike  his  stamp 
on  base  metal,  Archimedes  has  taught  one  how  to  detect  the  fraud :  but 
let  the  false  impress  be  made  on  paper ;  there  is  so  much  other  paper  - 
one  impress  may  be  so  much  like  another  and  one  scrap  of  paper  so 
much  like  another  that  there  is  danger  in  position.  This  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  reason  why  James  II  king  of  England  could  not  en- 
force his  base  metal  as  good  money.     There  was  so  much  other  base 
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metal,  and  the  counterfeiting  therefore  so  easy  that  the  people  refused 
to  give  it  credit. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that  paper  is  capable  of  receiving  a  Legis- 
lative value.  It  can  be  enforced  as  a  lawful  tender,  and  the  counter- 
feiting punished  with  death. 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  such  laws  are  unwise  -  unjust  - 
in  a  great  degree  impracticable  -  and  pernicious  as  far  as  they  can  be 
carried  into  effect. 

1  -  Unwise  -  a  wise  government  studies  to  prevent  crime.  This  lays 
temptations  to  commit  them :  -  a  wise  government  always  tries  to  find  a 
justification  of  the  punishment  in  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  this 
does  not  and  cannot  find  it  -  a  wise  government  makes  no  unnecessary 
laws:  these  laws  are  unnecessary;  there  is  more  than  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  silver ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  ceased  to  be  money,  and  has 
been  converted  into  house  furniture  horse  trappings  and  other  deco- 
rations of  the  like  nature. 

2  -  Unjust  -  because  they  open  a  wide  door  for  speculation.  There 
are  some  men  in  this  State  who  have  encouraged  the  striking  of  paper- 
money  -  then  contracted  large  debts  -  then  depreciated  the  money  - 
and  finally  paid  of  their  debts  with  about  two  thirds  of  their  real  value 
in  paper-bills.     This  has  occasioned  one  of  our  *best  politicians  to  say 

*  See  Sylvius'  Letters 

that  government  might  with  equal  justice  pass  a  law  that  debts  should 
actually  be  paid  with  two  thirds  of  their  value;  and  that  it  should  be 
by  law  put  out  of  the  creditor's  power  to  recover  any  more  of  his  just 
debt.  The  speculators  are  now  the  warmest  advocates  for  paper-bills; 
tho  some  honest  men  have  joined  with  them  from  mistaken  principles. 

Such  laws  are  unjust  because  they  destroy  the  nature  of  contracts, 
which  always  require  that  they  be  free  and  mutual.  These  contracts 
can  subsist  between  individuals  and  government,  as  well  as  between 
two  individuals.  Now  where  is  the  contract  in  this  case  ?  You  shall  re- 
ceive this  as  tender  says  Government.    The  individual  has  no  choice. 

3d  Laws  to  keep  the  value  of  paper-bills,  and  punish  depredators 
speculators  &  counterfeiters  are  impracticable;  they  are  like  the  at- 
temps  to  regulate  commerce  which  will  regulate  itself  in  spite  of  all 
laws.  Such  laws  are  impracticable,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  to  justify  the  penalty:  the  punishment  is 
therefore  often  evaded,  and  addresses  to  government  in  behalf  of 
criminals  are  signed  by  those,  whose  feelings  would  rise  up,  and  cry 
out  'Let  a  murderer  die/ 

If  it  be  plead  that  paper-bills  have  been  once  current  in  this  country, 
and  are  still  so  in  other  countries,  I  answer  to  this 
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1st  The  time  was,  and  may  return  when  this  late  war  is  totally  for- 
gotten, and  we  as  before  subject  to  a  foreign  government :  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  puny  politician  who  cannot  see  that  the  cases  are  al- 
together different,  and  that  the  former  can  never  return. 

With  respect  to  other  countries,  their  paper  are  only  bills  on  banks  - 
promissory  notes  -  not  even  signs  of  substance:  but  only  signs  of  signs; 
as  signs  of  a  certain  sum  of  Gold  and  silver  which  can  be  called  out  at 
any  time  or  sued  for  if  detained. 

These  circumstances  together  with  the  convenience  of  carriage  have 
given  them  in  Holland  an  Agio  or  advance  above  even  gold  &  silver 
themselves:  but  in  no  country  have  they  been  made  a  tender  except  in 
America,  and  it  remains  with  the  advocates  for  paper  money  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  a  measure  should  be  adopted  here  that  has  never  been 
taken  any  where  else. 

4  Attempts  to  carry  tender-laws  into  effect  are  attended  with  per- 
nicious consequences,  the 

1st  is  the  banishing  of  gold  and  silver,  which  must  be  made  use  of 
in  all  foreign  payments,  and  which  must  be  very  considerable,  especially 
in  this  State,  where  the  ballance  of  trade  is  so  much  against  us.     The 

2d  is  the  encreasing  the  price  of  domestic  industry,  not  the  price 
gotten  for  our  industry  from  foreigners  this  were  to  be  desired:  but 
the  price  paid  for  it  to  domestics. 

3d  It  discourages  foreign  commerce;  merchants  do  not  chuse  to 
hazard  their  goods  for  a  kind  of  money  that  will  pass  no  where  else, 
and  those  who  have  done  it  have  been  often  forced  to  run  away  from 
their  debtors  for  fear  of  payment.  Whatever  can  produce  such  a  mon- 
strous effect  as  this  must  certainly  be  wrong  at  bottom. 

But  if  we  have  no  paper-money  we  shall  have  no  money  at  all.  I 
answer  this  is  a  great  mistake,  we  shall  only  have  less,  and  less  will  be 
sufficient,  four  pence  is  as  good  as  4  shillings  if  it  fetch  me  as  much 
property.  The  English  historian  (Rosin)  tells  you  that  in  the  13  Cen- 
tury in  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauclerk  king  of  England  there  was  so 
great  a  dearth  that  a  sheep  was  sold  for  four  pence;  and  yet  adds 
the  historian  there  was,  in  common,  a  great  plenty  of  all  things  in  the 
reign  of  that  prince. 

Were  there  no  other  nation  under  heaven  but  America  there  would 
be  but  one  or  two  weighty  objections  against  paper  money  -  it  would 
be  easily  counterfeited  -  and  therefore  cruel  to  punish  counterfeiting 
with  death. 

Or  were  this  country  properly  peopled  i  e  had  we  about  10  times 
our  present  number  of  inhabitants :  paper-money  would  be  an  expedient 
to  destroy  foreign  trade  and  encourage  domestic  manufacture.  At 
present  we  have  not  hands  who  are  able  and  willing  to  cultivate  the 
soil  much  less  to  manufacture  all  its  various  productions. 
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But  even  the  advocates  for  paper-money  have  in  2  or  3  instances 
condemned  it  themselves. 

1  By  making  a  tender-law,  they  owned  that  the  money  was  not  good 
in  fact.  Why  make  a  law  to  oblidge  men  to  take  money  when  it  is 
offered?  Are  there  any  who  refuse  when  it  is  good?  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  force  them  does  not  this  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  good? 

2  —  By  providing  a  sinking  fund.  Does  not  this  admit  that  the  bills 
will  do  evil  if  they  continue  to  circulate  ?  When  you  own  gold  and  sil- 
ver do  you  provide  for  sinking  them? 

3  —  By  signing  petitions  in  behalf  of  criminals  condemned  for 
passing  counterfeit  bills;  when  the  petition  has  set  forth  in  express 
terms  that  there  was  no  proportion  between  crime  and  'punishment. 
This  was  perfectly  right.  It  did  honour  to  their  humanity:  for  in 
signing  such  petitions  they  felt  as  men-  but  in  passing  or  appraising  of 
the  law  they  only  reasoned  as  legislators  or  statesmen. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  short  compend  of  the  Essay,  copies  of  which 
are  very  scarce.  I  wish  a  number  were  struck  off  by  some  of  our 
printers. 

Another  objection  arises  from  the  II  Article  Sect.  1.  The  President 
is  not  rendered  ineligible  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  4  years.  This  will 
make  him  at  last  a  heraditary  monarch,  or  Emperor  or  at  least  give 
him  gradually  the  powers  of  the  Stateholder  in  the  7  provinces. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark  how  well  the  people  were  once 
pleased  with  the  Brittish  constitution,  and  how  loudly  they  complained 
when  deprived  of  it  by  a  Brittish  ministry.  Now  be  pleased  to  com- 
pare their  constitution  with  ours. 

1  The  king,  hereditary  unless  in  extraordinary  cases  (See  Blackstones 
Commentaries)   the  President  chosen  every  4  years. 

2  The  king,  a  negative  on  all  laws  -  the  power  of  making  treaties  - 
declaring  war  -  concluding  peace  &cc.  The  President  alone  not  one 
of  these  powers. 

3  The  house  of  Lords  hereditary.  The  senators  chosen  by  the  sev- 
eral legislatures. 

4  The  commons  chosen  by  about  one  ninth  part  of  the  people  (See 
Burg's  Pol.  Disqo)  The  Representatives  chosen,  each  one  by  30,000 
electors. 

But  the  President  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Stateholder  at  least,  if  he 
should  not  be  a  king. 

The  disputes  between  the  Stateholder,  and  the  patriotic  party  in 
Holland  have  happened  in  the  very  worst  time  in  which  they  could 
possibly  have  fallen  out  to  strike  unthinking  minds :  who  do  not  con- 
sider that  debates  may  be  at  any  time,  and  in  any  government  on  earth. 

I  think  however  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  President  had  been 
rendered  ineligible  at  the  end  of  4  years,  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
his  reelection  might  be  necessary,  especially  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
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another  Washington :  in  common  when  a  man  is  thrown  out  of  office 
by  the  constitution,  he  goes  off  with  a  good  grace  -  he  goes  off  without 
a  struggle.  When  otherwise  he  feels  himself  neglected  and  injured; 
and  will  therefore  make  some  struggles  to  hold  his  office. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the  objections  has  been  raised  against 
the  military  part  of  the  constitution.    It  has  been  said 

1  That  the  militia  may  be  called  out  of  the  United  States  and  2d 
That  they  may  be  called  out  for  any  term  of  time,  nay,  even  sold,  say 
some  of  our  Germans,  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

I  confess  that  these  2  things  are  not  as  explicit  as  they  ought  to 
be  for 

1  Congress  ought  to  be  possessed  of  an  express  power  to  call  the 
militia  out  of  the  United  States  in  some  cases,  and  these  cases  should  be 
especially  named.  Suppose  another  war  with  Great  Brittain  -  suppose 
a  Brittish  army  from  Nova  Scotia  -  they  ravage  the  country  -  the 
militia  are  called  from  several  northern  states  -  the  enemy  retire 
beyond  the  line  -  they  sit  down  quietly  with  their  booty  —  the  militia 
refuse  to  follow  -  they  cannot  be  commanded  -  they  return  home  - 
with  the  enemy  at  their  heels  for  a  2d  booty.  To  come  nearer  home 
you  may  suppose  a  Spanish  war,  and  the  same  scene  to  be  enacted  on 
the  borders  of  Georgia. 

2  The  term  of  time  for  which  the  militia  may  be  called  out,  ought 
also  to  have  been  explicit,  and,  the  few  cases  of  necessity  defined  in 
which  they  might  be  held  longer  than  that  term. 

After  all,  I  cannot  see  what  motives  might  be  supposed  to  induce  a 
sett  of  men  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  political  existence,  to 
drag  that  people  into  the  field  without  necessity;  and  without  neces- 
sity to  hold  them  there. 

Two  things  are  as  explicit  as  they  can  be :  first  That  each  state  shall 
train  its  own  militia  2d  That  the  militia  of  each  state  shall  be  com- 
manded by  their  own  officers;  and  these  I  believe  to  be  the  two  prin- 
cipal matters  regarded  by  the  militia  in  common. 

With  respect  to  the  selling  of  them,  it  is  a  most  extravagant  idea; 
and  as  it  is  made  by  the  Germans  only:  it  is  plain  that  it  has  arisen 
not  from  the  constitution;  but  from  the  Hessians,  who  are  commonly 
said  to  have  been  sold  by  their  prince  to  the  king  of  great  Brittain  in 
the  late  war. 

Another  objection  is  raised  against  the  whole  of  Artie;  III,  either 

1  That  Congress  should  appoint  no  judges;  or 

2.  That  their  power  should  be  far  less;  or 

3  That  they  will  interfere  with  the  state-judges 

To  the  first  I  reply  that  no  legislative  body  can  exist  without  judges 
to  determine  to  what  men  the  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  dis- 
tributed, and  that  these  judges  ought  to  be  a  sett  of  men  distinct  from 
the  legislators.     These  are  2  political  maxims  so  universally  received 
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throughout  the  states,  that  some  prejudices  must  be  operating  on  the 
mind  to  explode  them  in  this  particular  case  and  admit  them  in  all 
others. 

As  to  the  2d,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  more  power  than  the 
judges  in  each  State.  There  shall  be  a  Trial  of  all  crimes  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  by  jury.  And  'Appellate  jurisdiction  both  as 
to  law  and  facts.  If  I  understand  this,  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the 
supreme  court,  or  judges  alone,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  law 
and  fact,  without  jury:  but  that  there  may  be  an  appeal  (apellate  is 
not  original  jurisdiction)  -  an  appeal  in  cases  both  of  law  and  fact; 
and  the  trial  in  the  supreme  court,  on  such  appeal,  may  be  either  with 
a  jury  or  without  one,  as  the  case  may  have  been  either  a  point  of  law, 
or  of  both  law  and  fact. 

3d  It  is  finally  alledged  that  these  judges  will  interfere  in  their  busi- 
ness with  the  State-judges. 

I  answer  No;  the  objects  of  their  jurisdiction  are  ascertained  with 
too  much  precision.  The  doubts  suggested  by  Aristides  do  not  respect 
the  objects  of  jurisdiction:  but  only  the  mode  of  appeal,  whether  for 
instance  a  trial  may  be  entered  into  the  State  Court,  or  court  of  Con- 
gress at  pleasure,  whether  an  appeal  will  lie  equally  from  each  to  the 
supreme  Court  of  Congress  &cc.  &c  See  Aristides  all  which  I  under- 
stand as  he  does,  tho  I  confess  that  he  was  the  first  who  suggested  the 
doubts  to  me:  but 

The  sweeping  objection  is  that  each  State  gives  away  all  its  rights 
except  two  see  Artie  IV  Sect.  4. 

1  That  each  shall  have  a  republican  form  of  government  - 

2  That  each  shall  have  the  common  aid  of  all  in  case  of  insurrection 
or  invasion. 

As  this  is  a  question  of  facts  it  can  be  absolutely  determined. 

1  Then  has  the  liberty  of  the  Press  been  given  away  or  the  erection 
establishment  or  endowment  of  universities,  colleges,  academies  or  other 
seats  of  learning? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  last  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
We  would  no  more  see  so  many  little  petty  seats  of  learning  rising  up 
to  the  total  destruction  of  one  another,  no  less  than  6  or  7  chartered 
seminaries  in  this  State,  and  half  that  number  in  S°.  Carolina,  when 
both  states  are  no  more  than  able  to  support  two.  We  would  see  some 
uniformity  in  our  litterary  measures  were  they  conducted  by  one  sett 
of  men.  The  continent  would  assume  a  likeness  of  litterary  features  - 
the  inhabitants  would  appear  like  children  of  the  same  family  only 
educated  in  different  places.  And  this  would  in  my  humble  opinion  be 
a  firmer  and  more  lasting  cement  of  Union  between  the  States  than 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinati. 

With  respect  to  military  matters,  each  State  has  expressly  retained 
the  two  important  articles  of  training  and  officering  their  own  militia. 
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As  to  commercial  matters,  I  defy  Congress  to  make-them  worse  that 
they  have  been  made  by  each  State.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  and  they  never  will  thrive  till  the[y]  be  placed  there.  Sup- 
pose 13  Parliaments  in  England:  or  suppose  that  each  of  the  3  king- 
doms undertake  to  regulate  their  own  commercial  affairs.  He  ought 
not  to  be  a  member  of  the  convention  at  Hillsborough  who  could  not 
tell  what  would  be  the  consequence. 

We  submitted  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  to  the  Brittish  Par- 
liament, a  sett  of  men  in  whose  election  we  had  no  choice  and  are  now 
afraid  to  commit  the  same  matter  to  men  of  our  own  chusing. 

With  respect  to  the  legislative  judicial  and  executive  rights  retained 
by  each  State :  they  are  so  many  that  it  is  easier  to  express  those  given 
away  than  those  retained.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no  bill  of 
rights  prefaced  to  the  constitution. 

Two  observations  may  be  made  here 

1  -  That  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  bond  of  union  without  giving  up 
some  rights 

2  That  these  very  rights  so  given,  are  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
men  as  much  dependent  on  the  citizens  of  each  state,  as  the  members 
of  their  own  respective  assemblies. 

There  is  another  popular  objection  which  I  can  hardly  prevail  on 
myself  to  mention.  There  is  something  in  it  that  has  the  appearance 
of  destroying  the  Union,  and  casting  off  all  government.  As  it  is  gone 
abroad  and  as  it  has  defeated  its  own  purpose  by  making  some  converts 
to  the  constitution  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  it 

The  objection  (see  Artie  YI  sect  1)  is  that  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  late  war  must  be  paid,  if  we  adopt  the  Constitution:  and  it  is 
the  interest  of  1ST :  Carolina  to  oppose  on  this  principle,  that  Congress 
have  refused  to  admit  our  State-accounts  in  the  national  debt. 

There  are  not  many  of  the  people  who  understand  the  state  of  our 
public  accounts.  All  they  know  is  that  Congress  had  authority  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  to  determine  the  quota  of  each  State.  And  that  this 
has  been  done ;  the  members  for  this  State  being  present :  but  they  are 
told  that  they  have  no  authority  to  compel  this  State  to  pay  the  quota 
apportioned  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  Congress.  Then  how  wretched 
our  present  form  of  government,  says  every  sensible  man  and  when  will 
our  public  dets  be  paid  when  'Every  state'  may  do  that  which  is 
right  in  its  own  eyes? 

The  last  objection  is  (see  Artie  YI)  there  is  no  religious  test.  I 
find  more  fault  with  the  manner  than  matter  of  this  Article.  There 
is  no  distinction  made  between  different  kinds  of  religious  tests. 

There  are  in  my  opinion  2  kinds  of  tests  1  Particular,  to  discrimi- 
nate one  religious  denomination  or  society  of  Christians  from  another. 
Such  are  the  tests  in  England.  These  are  invidious  detestable,  and 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  thrown  out  of  all  civil  institutions. 
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But  there  are  general  tests  by  which  we  own  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  a  future  state.  These  2  things  are  implied  in  the  Oath  of  office, 
.  required  by  this  Article,  administered  in  the  common  form. 

The  members  of  Convention,  I  doubt  not  had  their  eye  on  a  particu- 
lar test,  why  then  did  they  not  say  'There  shall  be  no  particular  test? 
This  would  have  rendered  the  2  parts  of  the  Article  consistent,  and  not 
liable  to  objection.    At  present  it  stands 

1  Clause  there  shall  be  a  general  test  for  such  is  a  [torn]  oath 

2  Clause  There  shall  be  no  test  at  all :  But  I  profess  I  feel  ashamed 
of  myself  for  making  this  remark:  tho  I  believe  it  to  be  just,  it  looks 
too  much  like  a  mere  critique  on  words. 

Aristides8  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  ought  to  be  reprinted, 
with  the  Essay  on  Money,  which  I  have  compended  for  you.  Had 
Aristides  come  sooner  to  hand,  I  would  have  taken  in  some  of  his  ideas. 
His  objections  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  populace,  and  the 
excellencies  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  constitution  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  them. 

To  the  reading  of  some  parts  of  Montesquieu  [and]  Blackstone  pre- 
scribed by  him  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  constitutions  and  history  of 
antient  Greece  and  Rome,  Venice  Switzerland  and  the  Seven  Provinces. 
These  should  be  read  [and]  understood  especially  by  every  man  who 
is  to  form  a  public  judgment  for  his  country.  And  after  he  has  read 
these  with  attention  and  candour  and  compared  them  with  the  new 
Plan  and  rules  prefixed  for  [such]  let  him  prove  an  Antifoedralist  if 
he  can 

But  some  of  our  farmers  have  not  books  and  will  not  read  or  think : 
yet  they  will  talk  and  judge  and  condemn.  If  a  man  would  only  com- 
pare with  attention  and  candour  the  constitutions  from  the  short  ac- 
counts given  in  the  Georgraphy  it  would  be  some  aid  to  him  in  judging. 

The  common  people  have  unhappily  taken  up  the  idea  that  the 
system  is  formed  for  commerce,  and  not  for  them.  Can  the  interest  of 
the  merchant  and  farmer  be  separated?  I  confess  I  cannot  tell  how 
you  will  separate  them.  'The  intercourse  of  the  arts  consists  in  the  ex- 
change of  industry;  that  of  commerce  in  the  exchange  of  commodities; 
that  of  bankers,  in  the  exchange  of  bills  and  money:  all  these  things 
are  connected.'    Rosseau. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  I  shall  wait  with  anxiety  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  at  Hillsborough;  and  if  the  constitution  should  be  re- 
jected I  retract  what  I  said  when  I  .  .  . 

8  [Alexander  Contee  Hanson]  Remarks  on  the  Proposed  Plan  of  a  Federal  Government, 
Addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Particularly  to  the  People 
of  Maryland,  By  Aristides.  (Annapolis,  1788).  Hanson  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Convention.  P.  L.  Ford  reprinted  the  pamphlet  in  his  Pamphlets  on  the  Constitution,  pp. 
216-257,  quoting  Noah  Webster's  remark  on  Aristides:  "These  remarks  are  not  all  original, 
but  they  are  very  judicious,  calculated  to  remove  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  of  gov- 
ernment." 
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Edited  by  Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson 

Among  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  the  papers  of  James  K.  Polk,  1777-1849.  In  addition  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  bound  volumes  of  correspondence,  there 
are  three  volumes  containing  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Polk,  1838- 
1891;  twenty-five  small  volumes  of  Polk's  diary,  1845-1849; 
thirteen  small  volumes  of  notes  and  memoranda  books;  the 
"partnership  book"  of  Aaron  V.  Brown  and  James  K.  Polk, 
1822-1826;  an  Executive  Record,  1846-1847;  and  one  volume  of 
printed  speeches.  In  this  collection  there  are  numerous  drafts 
of  Polk's  speeches,  public  addresses,  campaign  material,  notes 
on  committee  reports,  credentials,  printed  documents,  and  let- 
ters. His  correspondence  deals  with  local  and  national  elections, 
Congressional  legislation,  presidential  appointments,  adminis- 
trative duties,  and  to  some  extent  the  economic  and  social  events 
of  the  time.  The  letters  from  North  Carolinians  to  Polk  here 
presented  derive  their  value  both  from  the  importance  of  the 
era  with  which  they  deal  and  from  the  relation  of  Polk  to  the 
events  of  that  era.  In  the  wider  historical  field  to  which  the 
correspondence  relates  one  can  scarcely  expect  from  it  new 
facts  of  the  first  importance  or  startling  interpretations.  Yet 
these  letters  throw  fresh  light  on  well-known  events  and  help 
in  understanding  the  period  both  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
United  States  at  large. 

From  William  Polk1 

Columbia  Feb'.  17,  1821. 
Sir. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  note  on  Clemens  [sic}  &  Martin  for  $105, 
which  bears  interest  from  the  date  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
prompt  payment,  which  if  he  does  not  pay  on  being  presented,  I  wish 

1  "Will  Polk,"  as  he  signed  himself  (July  9,  1758-Jan.  14,  1834),  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Susan  Spratt  Polk.  He  was  born  near  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College.  He  became  surveyor  general  of  the  North  Carolina  land  office  in  what 
is  now  Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  in  1783 ;  represented  his  native  county  in  the  North 
Carolina  house  of  commons,  1786-1787  and  1790 ;  served  as  supervisor  of  internal  revenue, 
1791-1808;  was  president  of  the  bank  of  North  Carolina,  1811-1819;  was  for  a  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Neuse  River  Navigation  Company ;  was  trustee  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1799-1834 ;  and  sorved  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812.  He  not 
only  supported  Jackson  for  president  but  managed  his  campaign  in  the  State.  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  XV,  43. 
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suit  to  be  brought  immediately  -  This  note  together  with  those  Cham- 
bers &  Clements  [sic]  already  in  suit,  for  my  account.  I  wish  you  to 
press  pay*,  for  as  fast  as  the  Law  will  admit;  &  when  the  monies  on 
ha[n]d  to  advise  me  thereof  at  Raleigh. 

I  also  send  you  with  the  note  the  return  list  for  taxes  in  lists  for 
1821,  which  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  have  so  placed,  as  shall  not  in- 
volve me  in  double  Tax.&C  and  whilst  at  Pulasky  to  rent  the  Land  where 
Clements  did  live,  if  it  is  not  occupied  by  any  one  taking  a  note  for  the 
rent  as  well  as  note  from  David  Groves  for  the  present  years  rent 
should  he  remain  on  this  Land  if  not  to  rent  this  also.  Upon  the 
rec*.  of  monies  from  those  where  you  had  bro*  suit  against  viz  Miller 
Howell  &.C.  be  good  enough  to  place  the  sums  in  bank,  sending  on  a 
Deposit  check  for  the  amount  after  deducting  your  fees. 

I  am  Dr  Sir 

respectfully 

Yr  mo  Hble 

From  William  Davidson2 

Charlotte  January  22d.  1825. 

Dear  Sir 

I  receive4,  your  letter  together  with  the  answer  you  Prepard.  to  which 
I  was  qualified  agreeable  to  your  instructions  And  have  forwardd.  it  to 
the  Clerk  of  Equity  at  Columbia  as  you  directed 

1  was  somewhat  longer  in  forwarding  my  answer  than  I  Could  have 
wishd.  Mr  Wilson  my  atto.  Here  was  absent  at  Raleigh  and  did  not 
return  until  within  a  few  days,  I  had  a  wish  to  see  him  before  I  sent  On 
the  answer  &c.  The  answer  I  believe  Contains  all  the  material  Facts 
of  the  Case. 

Those  persons  to  whom  I  sold  land,  And  Who  are  also  parties  in  the 
suit,  ought  to  feel  an  interest  In  the  lease,  I  sold  to  them  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  Decision  of  our  Court  was  full  and  Conclusive,  and  that 
I  had  full  and  ample  authority  to  Sell,  I  will  thank  you  to  mention  to 
them  that  they  must  not  Omit  their  —  I  have  of  attention  to  the  Suit 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  When  Convenient,  And  should 
also  be  glad  when  you  have  Reflected  fully  on  the  Case  that  you  would 
Give  me  your  Opinion  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  Case  in  your 
court.  The  Case  is  of  importance  to  me  in  several  respects,  I  sold 
Under  the  belief  that  I  had  an  honest  legal  right  to  do  so  &  feel  my- 

2  William  Davidson  (Sept.  12,  1778-Sept.  16,  1857)  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, but  in  his  youth  moved  with  his  parents  to  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina.  He 
served  in  the  state  senate,  1813,  1815-1819,  1825,  and  1827-1830  ;  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  December  2,  1819,  to  March  3,  1821.  Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  the  American  Congreee,  177^-1927,  p.  883. 
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self  persecuted  in  some  degree  by  the  oppont  [sic]  party  From  whom 
I  had  a  right  to  Expect  a  different  Course, 

I  want  your  serious  attention  to  the  suit  And  should  I  succeed  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  I  will  you  may  Expect  a  liberal  addition  to  what 
you  have  earnd. 

I  should  like  to  know  where  your  Court  Comes  on,  And  whether  my 
presence  will  be  necessary 

I  should  be  glad  to  get  you  to  Settle  my  business  with  David  W. 
McGee,  I  Calld.  On  him  at  Florence,  but  he  was  unprepard  to  Settle  I 
said  that  Some  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Late  Judge  Trimble 
which  were  necessary  for  him  On  Settlement,  I  have  Just  understood 
that  Mr.  Mc.  Gee  Drew  a  draft  upon  me  which  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented I  do  not  know  the  Amt.  And  Mr.  Mc.Gee  never  mentioned  The 
Subject  to  me,  I  had  a  note  of  his  in  my  hands  for  Collection,  On 
which  the  draft  was  probably  grounded  —  This  Note  I  returnd.  to  him 
at  Florence.  I  will  write  you  Again  on  the  Subject.  And  Send  on 
Some  papers  or  Accounts  necessary  for  me  on  Settlement, 

I  am  Dr  Sir  respectfully  yours 

James  K.  Polk  Esq. 

From  William  Davidson 

Charlotte  N.C.  Sept.  18th.  1826 
Dear  Sir 

I  expected  to  have  been  in  Tennessee  this  fall  Otherwise  I  should 
have  wrote  you  before  this  time  It  is  probable  that  my  suit  in  Chancery 
will  be  Tryed  [sic]  At  your  fall  Term,  I  know  of  nothing  now  to  com- 
municate To  you  in  relation  to  the  suit,  I  believe  you  and  Co1.  Crab 
[sic]  3  are  in  possession  of  all  the  Evidence  in  the  Case  And  of  the  dis- 
position of  sundry  suits  in  N.  Carolina  Brought  by  the  same  parties, 
you  mentioned  in  your  Last  letter  that  some  proposition  of  compromise 
had  Been  made  by  the  Council  of  the  opposite  side,  Therefore  Said 
nothing  to  me  On  the  subject,  and  if  they  had  It  would  have  been  un- 
availing, I  shall  be  governed  Entirely  by  your  Judgment,  And  will 
do  nothing  without  Your  advise,  Indeed  I  should  prefer  Trying  the 
case  On  its  Merits,  I  still  flatter  myself  and  feel  much  encouraged  By 
your  opinion  that  the  final  issue  of  the  Case  will  Not  be  against  me, 
If  however  we  should  be  unfortunate  In  the  Chancery  Court,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  more  successful  In  your  Supreme  Court,  The  suit  is  One  of  Im- 
portance to  me  As  well  as  to  the  person  in  possession  of  the  Land.  I 
feel  Extremely  anxious  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  Their  Just 
rights,  for  I  never  should  have  sold  any  Part  of  the  Land,  if  I  had  not 

3  Henry  Crabb  was  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  for  West  Tennessee.  Bassett, 
John   Spencer,   ed.,   The  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Jackson,   II,   436. 
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been  advised  by  the  Best  Council  in  ~N.  Carolina  that  I  had  a  full  and 
Just  Right  to  sell,  &  agreeable  to  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
N.  C.  my  titles  to  the  Land  would  be  good  To  the  purchaser,  And  as  I 
before  observed  the  Case  Is  One  of  importance  will  require  considerable 
attention  Labour  On  the  part  of  my  Council  and  in  Case  we  Are  Suc- 
cessful I  will  do  as  I  have  heretofore  said  A  liberal  part  by  my  Council. 

I  have  been  neglectful  in  not  Making  some  arrangement  to  settle  with 
David  W.  McGee  It  was  his  request  I  should  do  so,  and  desired  that  I 
should  get  you  to  make  the  settlement,  you  advised  Me  however  that 
your  feeble  duties  render  it  Inconvenient  for  you  to  attend  to  it,  but 
that  your  Father  would  probably  do  me  this  favor,  I  intended  To 
have  wrote  to  him  On  the  Subject,  but  believe  I  never  did,  I  have  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  McGee  has  left  alabama  and  is  now  living  in  Co- 
lumbia And  probably  will  continue  to  attend  to  my  business  If  how- 
ever he  should  wish  a  Settlement,  I  hereby  Authorize  you  to  make  it 
with  him,  and  in  case  you  cannot  attend  to  it,  be  so  good  as  to  speak 
To  your  father  to  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  settle  with  Mr.  McGee  in  such 
way  as  he  may  think  Just  and  Equitable,  and  Take  the  notes  and 
papers  into  his  Possession. 

I  intend  if  I  live  to  be  in  Tennessee  next  spring  I  should  have  been 
out  this  fall,  If  I  could  have  collected  as  much  money  as  I  wanted  to 
have  brought  with  me,  money  however  is  very  scarce,  we  in  truth  have 
had  and  have  still  pretty  hard  times  in  this  Country  in  the  money 
way  and  indeed  we  have  Tougher  times  this  summer  as  to  bread  and 
meat.  Corn  has  generally  sold  at  One  Dollar  &  One  Dollar  25  cents 
pr  Bushel  and  much  of  the  corn  brought  from  beyond  the  mountains  - 
the  oats  crops  has  entirely  faild.  There  is  not  seed  in  the  County  we 
shall  have  to  Depend  on  the  upper  counties  for  our  seed, 

Be  so  good  as  to  write  me  Soon  as  Convenient. 

Honble  Yours  respectfully 

James  K.  Polk 
P.  S. 

You  feel  some  interest  in  the  next  election  for  president  very  little  is 
said  on  that  subject  in  N.C.  The  public  presses  have  not  Taken  their 
stand,  Gen1.  Jackson  got  the  state  before  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  get  the  state  again,  that  will  however  depend  on  circum- 
stances, I  will  write  you  more  fully  on  the  subject  at  some  other  time 

Prom  William  Davidson 

Charlotte  KG.  Peb  4th.  1827 
Dear  Sir 

I  addressd.  you  a  letter  last  fall  in  Tennessee  I  presume  however  that 
it  has  not  come  to  hand  Previous  to  your  leaving  home  otherwise  I 
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should  Have  heard  from  you,  I  feel  more  solicitous  in  Regard  to  my 
suit  and  should  he  glad  to  be  informed  How  the  case  now  stands,  I  am 
also  desirous  to  Know  something  of  Mr  McGee,  I  have  understood 
that  he  had  Removed  from  Alabama,  and  had  again  located  himself  in 
Columbia,  when  I  saw  him  in  Florence  he  Was  unprepared  for  settle- 
ment, and  requested  me  to  get  You  to  settle  with  him,  I  wrote  you  to 
that  effect,  and  Received  your  answer,  you  informed  me  that  your 
feeble  duties  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  attend  to  it  But  stated 
that  you  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  your  Father  who  said  he  would 
do  me  that  favour  (if  not  Too  troublesome)  I  have  neglected  the  busi- 
ness and  Presume  it  still  stands  unsettled,  in  my  letter  last  Fall  I  au- 
thorized you  to  make  the  settlement  (if  not  already  done)  and  if  not 
convenient  for  yourself,  to  appoint  some  Person  to  do  so,  I  should  pre- 
fer your  father,  and  believe  I  will  write  him  on  the  subject,  indeed  I 
made  choice  of  him  when  I  saw  Mr  McGee,  But  I  thought  he  seemed 
rather  to  object,  but  made  choice  of  you  and  seemed  Very  desirous  you 
should  make  the  settlement  &  C. 

In  your  last  letter  which  is  some  Considerable  time  ago  you  men- 
tioned that  the  Opposition  party  had  made  some  proposition  of  com- 
promise. They  have  said  nothing  to  me  on  that  subject  And  if  they 
had,  I  Certainly  would  do  nothing  without  your  advice,  and  your 
sanguine  opinion  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  Case,  gives  me  every  En- 
couragement to  hope  for  the  best,  If  however  we  Should  fail  in  the 
Court  of  Equity  I  wish  the  case  Taken  as  far  as  there  is  ground  to 
go  upon  I  think  however  if  any  respect  is  paid  to  the  decision  of  our 
Court  that  the  Case  must  ultimately  terminate  in  my  favor,  in  which 
event  I  shall  be  enabled  To  render  you  satisfactory  compensation  &c 

I  observe  from  the  papers  that  Judge  Haywood  has  recently  died, 
and  that  Col.  Crab  has  been  appointed  a  Judge  in  his  Place,  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  that  will  Have  as  regards  my  suit,  or  who  will  succeed 
to  Col.  Crab's  practice 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have  leisure  to  write 

I  observe  that  the  new  president  has  got  into  Trouble  And  I  should 
think  rather  prematurely  I  should  like  to  know  from  a  private  Con- 
fidential Source  whether  there  is  or  not  any  Corrupt  design  On  Cal- 
houn by  the  War  department  &c- 

The  subject  of  who  shall  be  our  next  president  is  very  little  spoken 
of  here  Indeed  the  Country  is  too  much  embarasd.  [sic]  In  their 
pecuniary  affairs  to  think  much  about  political  matters  -  the  result  of 
the  vote  of  N  Carolina  will  very  much  dep[end]  On  the  friends  of  Mr 
Crawford.  They  are  Considered  the  strongest  party  at  the  last  Elec- 
tion and  if  they  should  hold  together  Can  Turn  the  scale  of  Election, 
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that  to  me  now  is  too  remote  to  say  anything  with  certainty  On  this 
subject 

Yours  respectfully 
Hon 

James  K.  Polk 

From  William  Davidson 

Charlotte  K  C  Aug*.  30th.  1827 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  situation  of  David  W.  McGee.  I  have 
wrote  to  him  several  Times  and  have  received  no  answer,  I  will  Thank 
you  to  inform  me  where  he  lives  at  this  Time,  his  brother  Winslow  is 
dead,  and  his  Widow  and  sons  have  requested  me  to  inform  Wilson  of 
the  fact,  I  wrote  to  Wilson  but  as  I  before  stated  have  received  no 
answer,  Winslow's  family  Is  poor  and  needy,  his  sons  are  tolerably 
smart  Boys  and  with  propper  [sic]  management  might  make  useful 
citizens 

I  am  also  desirous  of  Knowing  what  disposition  Mr  McGee  has  made 
of  my  business  as  regards  settlement,  &c. 

I  suppose  my  suit  in  Equity  will  probably  be  tryed  [sic]  this  fall,  if 
not,  I  presume  there  will  be  no  tryal  [sic]  before  next  fall  as  your 
feeble  duties  will  prevent  your  attendance  In  the  spring,  and  I  should 
not  wish  the  case  tryed  unless  you  were  present. 

I  have  not  understood  who  succeeds  to  Judge  Crabb's  business,  per- 
haps I  should  forward  some  additional  fee  to  the  person  who  succeeds 
to  his  business 

You  will  please  advise  me  of  any  thing  you  think  necessary  for  me 
to  do  - 

I  will  thank  you  to  mention  To  your  father,  that  I  should  be  glad  he 
would  write  me,  and  let  me  Know  to  whom  I  am  to  make  titles  for 
his  part  of  1000  acres  of  Land  in  Carroll  County,  or  whether  he  would 
commute  the  land  for  money  and  at  what  price 

When  convenient  I  shall  Be  Glad  to  hear  from  you 

Yours  respectfully 
Honble 
James  K  Polk 

From  William  Davidson 

Charlotte  MT.C  May  21Bt  1828 
D  Sir 

I  have  authorized  Doctor  Caldwell  To  settle  with  D  W  McGee  (pro- 
vided he  has  not  already  settled  with  you)  And  to  Take  into  his  posses- 
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sion  all  The  notes  that  Mr  McGee  has  received  for  land  The  Doctor  is 
interested  in  The  land  And  in  the  settlements,  and  I  will  thank  you  to 
render  him  any  assistance  that  may  be  Convenient,  And  also  Any  in- 
formation you  deem  necessary  in  Relation  to  my  law  suit, 

John  H.  Davidson  and  I  have  been  Talking  something  about  Com- 
promising but  have  not  yet  done  any  Thing. 

Yours  respectfully 
Jas.  K.  Polk  Esq 

From  "William  Davidson 

Charlotte  KC  Aug*.  19th.  1828 
D.  Sir 

Mr  John  H  Davidson  and  me  have  come  To  an  understanding  of 
compromise  of  the  suit  now  Depending  in  your  Court  between  us,  we 
have  Agreed  upon  the  several  contentions  of  Compromise  He  would  not 
agree  to  idemnify  against  all  The  others  but  would  agree  to  relinquish 
The  suit  and  let  the  Court  decree  the  land  to  me-  He  has  wrote  to  his 
Council  to  this  Eifect. 

Our  understanding  in  this  I  have  agreed  to  give  a  certain  sum,  which 
He  has  agreed  to  have  proved  there  is  a  final  Termination  of  the  suit 
as  regards  all  The  Claimants,  he  was  unwilling  to  indemnify  But  was 
under  the  impression  -  that  by  giving  Up  the  suit  and  permitting  a 
decree  in  my  favour  It  would  be  the  same  as  a  final  decree- 
Both  parties  being  desirous  To  terminate  the  Controversy  between 
us  have  agreed  On  the  terms  above  mention  [sic].  This  agreement 
however  will  be  void  unless  as  I  before  stated  the  suit  shall  be  fully 
and  finally  settled  so  that  I  shall  hereafter  Have  no  further  Trouble 
from  the  same  parties.  "Whether  The  Court  would,  by  this  withdraw- 
ing their  pleas,  give  a  decree  in  behalf  of  me  and  the  purchaser  in 
Such  way  as  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  controversy  was  what  neither  of 
us  know,  Consequently  we  made  a  Conditional  agreement.  Should  the 
Court  however  make  such  decision  as  will  put  a  final  end  to  the  Busi- 
ness then  every  thing  between  us  will  be  settled  If  the  suit  should  go 
off  in  any  other  way,  it  Is  not  probable  that  it  would  be  recovered  by 
Any  other  person  - 

I  will  therefore  rest  the  matter  with  you.  I  am  anxious  to  settle  the 
dispute-But  want  it  done  in  such  way  as  not  to  be  troubled  Hereafter, 
if  a  disposition  of  the  Case  has  not  been  made  under  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned  I  suppose  we  had  better  let  the  suit  go  on  upon  Its 
merits.  Should  you  have  deem  [sic]  it  necessary  To  have  further  in- 
struction, perhaps  it  will  be  Better  not  to  press  the  Case  this  Court. 

Our  agreement  has  not  been  made  and  I  write  in  hast  [stc]  as  the 
mail  is  waiting.    I  will  again  next  week. 

Yours  respectfully 
Col  J  K  Polk 
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Prom  William  Davidson 

Charlotte  KG.  Aug*.  23d.  1829  [8] 


Dr  Sir 


I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  June  last  and  Should  have  re- 
turned you  an  Earlier  answer  but  was  desirous  to  have  the  business  as 
well  arranged  Between  John  H.  Davidson  and  myself  as  possible  We 
have  agreed  upon  plan  of  settlement,  and  are  desirous  that  the  suit  so 
long  depending  between  Us  in  Tennessee  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  Possible  in  the  way  and  manner  as  you  have  been  Heretofore  ad- 
vised, and  so  fare  [sw;]  as  practicable  to  Put  a  full  and  final  end  to 
the  controversy  between  us  In  the  disposition  of  the  case  I  should  be 
Glad  How  full  you  can  get  the  record  so  as  to  show  The  merits  of  the 
Case  in  my  favour,  In  fact  such  Is  the  way  I  am  sanguine  the  case 
would  be  disposed  of  if  disposed  of  otherwise  than  agreed  upon  - 

It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  John  H  Davidson  and  myself  that  a  final 
End  should  be  put  to  The  controversy  between  us,  we  are  both  tired 
of  the  Case  and  we  Trust  with  Judicious  management  I  will  not  here- 
after be  disturbed  - 

I  wish  you  to  call  on  Mr  McGee  and  get  the  notes  and  papers  that 
he  had  in  his  Hands,  I  wish  the  money  collected  as  soon  as  possible 
Some  correspondence  had  heretofore  passd.  between  us  and  also  with 
Mr  McGee  so  that  I  presume  nothing  more  is  wanting  But  to  call  and 
receive  the  notes  -  So  soon  as  the  money  is  collected  I  will  come  or 
send  out  and  make  full  settlement  as  to  my  part  of  the  cost  &c. 

John  H.  Davidson  has  or  will  again  write  his  Council  I  should  be 
glad  To  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your  Court  both  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Case  and  as  to  the  notes  and  papers  in  Mr 
McGee's  hands  — 

Yours  respectfully  - 
Hon  James  K  Polk 


Dear  Sir 


From  Sidney  I.  Harris 

Lincolnton,  KC.  Oct.  22,  1828. 


According  to  a  bequeathment  made  me  by  Major  Thomas  Harris,4 
my  Grandfather,  I  have  an  interest  in  a  tract  of  land,  located  by  your 
father  lying  on  Tennessee  river  in  River's  Bend.  At  the  death  of  my 
Grandfather  your  father's  agency  expired.  Dr.  George  F.  Graham  who 
married  a  legatee  (of  whom  there  are  four)  was  then  appointed  our 
attorney  I  regret  to  state  that  he  also  is  dead,  a  fact  with  which  I 

4  Thomas  Harris  was  appointed  first  major  of  the  Anson  County  militia  by  the  Provincial 
Council  of  North  Carolina,  February  28,  1776.  Saunders,  W.  L.,  ed.,  The  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina,   X,  472. 
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presume  you  are  acquainted.    Not  having  acted  as  agent  before  he  died, 
the  business  remains  precisely  as  it  was  at  your  father's  death. 

Be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  before  you  set  out  for  Congress,  what 
you  know  about  this  land  (from  your  fathers  papers)  and  if  it  will 
suit  your  convenience  to  act   as  agent  for  the  legatees. 

Very  Respectfully  &c 

From  William  D.  Moseley5 

Raleigh  Decr.  1st.  1830 
My  friend, 

I  recd  your  letter  dated  the  6th  Jany.  some  few  weeks  after  it  was 
written.  It  was  to  me  more  than  welcomed  and  I  have  to  reproach 
myself  for  not  having  replyed  [sic]  to  it  at  an  earlier  period.  But  the 
care  of  a  large  family  electioneering  campaigns,  attending  courts,  and 
superintending  a  farm  will  I  hope  measurably  answer  for  an  apology. 
I  have  not  your  letter  at  this  time  near  me,  so  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  answer  it  in  detail  -  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  and 
classmates  have  long  since  "gone  to  that  home  where  no  troubles  re- 
turn," others  are  figuring  on  the  stage  of  life,  enjoying  that  reputation 
of  honest  men,  and  useful  citizens,  and  one,  viz,  Mr.  M  Green,  fast  ap- 
proaching a  dissolution  from  Consumption.  This  to  me,  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret-  as  I  knew  him  as  a  man  and  value  him  as  a  friend-  your 
inquiries  (if  I  do  not  misremember)  were  somewhat  intimate  as  to 
your  friend  Owen  Holmes,6-  He  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity, 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  young  wife,  and  the  reputation  of  a  valuable 
citizen.  He  was  married  on  the  very  day  of  the  date  of  your  letter 
6th  Jany.  to  a  Miss  Ashe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington  and  I 
think  has  made  a  very  prudent  connection  -  He  is  at  this  time  a  very 
large  man,  and  considerably  grey-  He  has  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
family  of  children7-  I  must  speak  a  little  of  myself  before  I  close  my 
sheet  -  I  have  a  beautiful  wife  and  three  children,  the  largest  of  whom 

«  William  Dunn  Moseley  (Feb.  1,  1795-Jan.  4,  1863),  son  of  Matthew  and  Elizabeth  (Her- 
ring) Moseley,  was  born  at  Moseley  Hall,  Lenoir  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  class- 
mate of  James  K.  Polk  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  served  in  the  state  senate, 
1829-1836 ;  and  was  president  of  that  body,  1832-1836.  In  1835  he  bought  a  farm  on  the 
Miscosoukie  Lake,  Jefferson  County,  Florida,  where  he  moved  the  following  year  and  re- 
sided until  1851,  except  when  he  was  away  on  official  duties.  In  1840  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  assembly,  and  in  1845  he  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  State 
serving  until  1849.  In  1822  he  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Hill  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
XI,    377-378. 

6  Owen  Holmes  (1795-1840)  was  born  in  Clinton,  North  Carolina.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1834  and 
1844.  Grant,  Daniel  Lindsey,  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  292  ; 
A    Manual   of   North   Carolina,    1913,    p.    723. 

7  Samuel  Ashe  Holmes  (Dec.  20.  1830-Dec.  10,  1894)  was  born  in  Clinton,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  class  of  1857  ;  served  as  an 
ordnance  sergeant  of  the  28th  Mississippi  cavalry  of  the  Confederate  army  ;  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia where  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  assembly ;  and  later  served  as  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  that  state,   1880-1884.     Grant,   Alumni  History,   p.   292. 
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is  already  advanced  in  the  elementary  branch  of  his  education-.The 
breast  pin  which  you  gave  me  upon  our  separation,  my  wife  values  as 
one  of  her  richest  jewels,  being  the  gift  of  early  friendship  -She  is  too 
a  real  Jacksonian,  and  as  an  evidence  of  it,  she  has  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage on  Satin  suspended  in  a  large  gilt  frame-  you  are  probably  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  voted  against  Gen.  Jackson,  as  President,  This  I  did 
conscientiously  after  mature  deliberation,  although  I  placed  the  high- 
est estimate  on  his  military  skill,  I  did  not  think  he  would  make  a  safe 
President  of  the  United  States  -  In  his  veto  message  however,  all  my 
fears  have  been  dissipated  and  I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  fact, 
that  however  great  he  may  have  proved  himself  to  be,  as  a  general,  he 
is  certainly  much  greater  as  a  President-  I  think  you  informed  me 
that  you  were  married  but  that  you  had  no  children  and  that  you  were 
not  satisfied  at  the  result-  This  I  am  satisfied  is  true  because  I  have 
your  own  word  for  it,  but  I  have  been  married  long  enough  to  know 
that  however  indifferent  any  Gentleman  may  appear  as  to  this  priva- 
tion, their  "better  part,"  are  on  this  point,  much  more  sensitive 

Your  friend 


From  Marshall  T.  Polk8 

Charlotte  N.Ca.  Dec.  6th.  1830 
Dear  Brother 

I  recd.  with  much  pleasure  your  letter  in  reply  to  my  two  to  you. 
It  was  the  first  and  only  letter  I  had  recd.  from  my  leaving  Tennessee 
The  subject  matter  of  my  last  communication  to  you  I  have  still  in 
contemplation  and  hope  that  you  will  not  loose  sight  of  it  Of  one 
thing  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  expectation  or  probability  of  re- 
ceiving an  appointment  shall  not,  nor  has  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  my  present  Professional  occupation.  I  will  pursue  it  with 
an  unwavering  step  &  steady  purpose  -  unseduced  by  any  the  brightest 
hope  that  may  in  its  transit,  seem  to  light  my  prospect.  The  one  is 
certain  -  the  other  untried. 

I  would  be  much  pleased  with  some  profitable  appointment-  to  the 
fulfillment  of  whose  duties  I  might  be  deemed  adequate. Such  an  op- 
portunity might  give  me  a  more  complete  &  advantageous  command 
upon  my  future  course. 

My  prospects  in  this  country  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  -  par- 
ticularly when  I  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  You 
inquire  as  to  the  reality  of  an  alleged  sale  of  a  gold  mine  by  me.  The 
fact  is  so.  I  sold  an  interest  of  one  eighth  for  $5000.00-  It  was  an  in- 
terest formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Wilson  &  bought   after  his   death   at 

8  Marshall  Tate  Polk  was  a  younger  brother  of  James  K.  Polk.  Pie  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  in   1825.     Grant,  Alumni  History,   p.  498. 
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execution  sale  by  myself  &  Mr  Alex.[ander]  for  $1640.00-  The  sale  or 
rather  its  advantages  to  me  are  felt  at  present  only  in  being  able  to 
extinguish  a  bank  debt  Mr  A  &  myself  had  assumed  for  the  estate  of 
the  amount  of  $1000.00.  The  negroes  &  other  property-  The  home- 
stead tract  of  land  &C  were  sold  &  bought  by  Mr  A  &  myself  &  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  assumed  in  the  bank  to  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.  By  the  sale  of  the  gold  mine  I  paid  off  this  bank  debt  & 
now  hold  the  negroes  &  other  property.  We  calculate  on  letting  Mrs.  W. 
have  the  use  of  the  property  during  her  life. 

I  suppose  at  this  very  moment  you  are  organizing  yourselves  in  the 
House-  If  there  be  any  thing  of  peculiar  interest  during  the  session 
which  I  will  not  find  in  the  public  journals  I  would  be  glad  to  get  it 
from  you. 

We  are  all  well  - 

Yours 

respectfully 

From  James  A.  Craig9 

Hawfields  KG.  23rd.  Dec.  1830- 
My  Dear  Sir- 

I  will  take  it  as  a  special  favour  if  you  will  send  me  from  time  to 
time  during  the  present  Session,  any  Congressional  Documents  you 
may  deem  of  Interest  to  me,  &  if  ever  it  lies  in  my  power  be  assured 
I  will  most  cheerfully  reciprocate  the  compliment  - 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  "Jackson  &  re- 
form"- I  have  Just  read  the  President's  message  to  the  present  session, 
It  is  a  masterly  piece-  I  was  charmed  with  that  part  especially  which 
treated  upon  removing  the  Indians-  Mr.  Adams  with  all  his  Rhetoric 
has  nothing  to  compare  with  it-  It  is  altogether  Idle  to  talk  of  opposi- 
tion to  Gen1.  Jackson.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  by  the  next  election 
Mr.  Clay  himself  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Clay's  germandering  [sic]  made 
of  Electioneering  was  truly  disgusting;  I  have  often  regretted  that 
Calvin  Edson  (the  living  skeleton)  could  not  have  been  nominated  his 
Vice-President-  If  any  thing  could  have  made  Calvin  thrive  It  would 
have  been  these  Barbecues  of  Kentucky  pork,-  What  think  you  of  the 
plan  ?  But  as  some  facetious  Editor  has  said  "Mr.  Clay  has  eaten  him- 
self up." 

Our  old  friend  Judge  Morgan  was  a  few  days  ago  elected  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator- Gov.  Miller10  of  S.C.  has  beaten  Senator  Smith,  Gen1.  Green11 


9  James  Alexander  Craig  (1790-1849)  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  he  studied  medicine  and  became  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in   Alamance  County.     Grant,   Alumni  History,   p.   137. 

10  Stephen  D.  Miller  (May  8,  1787-Mar.  8,  1838)  was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  1828- 
1830.  As  governor  he  aroused  the  people  on  the  question  of  nullification.  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  XII,  640-641. 

H  By  this  time  Duff  Green  represented  the  Calhoun  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
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will  no  doubt  be  gratified  much  at  tbe  result  of  this  election,  Smith  & 
Green  has  some  sharp  sparring-  S.  I  am  fearful  is  not  altogether  an 
honest  politician-  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Gov.  Miller12  of 
Mis.  [sic]  will  oust  Barton  -  I  trust  is  a  Bona  fide  republican,  I 
have  for  some  years  noticed  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  and  looked 
upon  them  as  able  state  documents. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  find  you  was  in  nomination  last  year  for 
Minister  to  Russia,  this  is  an  earnest  of  your  standing  with  the  Re- 
publican party-  you  are  yet  young  &  remember  the  field  of  promotion 
is  yet  before  you. 

I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  Send  on  Congressional  documents 
as  hitherto,  for  which  favour  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  you; 
It  is  probably  I  may  oppose  D.  L.  Barringer13  (the  present  incum- 
bent) at  the  next  election,  I  trust  he  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to 
sustain  himself  as  a  Jackson  man,  which  he  most  unequivocably  pro- 
fesses to  be  amongst  the  people. 

I  am  desirous  of  getting  a  Journal  of  the  H.  R.  for  the  last  session 
Could  you  procure  me  one? 

Ever  yours  Hon.  J.  K.  Polk, 

Washington  City. 

From  Marshall  T.  Polk 

Charlotte  Dec.  31Bt.  1830 
Gentlemen : 

The  Deputy  Marshall  of  this  State  Mr.  Joseph  McConnahaugh  has 
made  an  application  to  Congress  for  an  extra  allowance  for  taking  the 
census  of  this  County.  The  grounds  of  the  application  you  will  per- 
ceive from  the  petition  sent  on.  The  usual  care  and  labors  employed 
by  Mr.  Mc.C  in  taking  the  census  and  the  doubtless  correctness  of  it- 
render  it  a  desire  on  my  part  to  see  him  receive  -  not  your  miserable 
allowance  but  a  compensation  proportional  to  his  actual  labor  -  By 
giving  this  application  your  support-  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  one 
who  will  fully  appreciate  your  liberal  kindness-  dispensed  in  an  act  of 
sheer  justice  -  and  thereby  you  will  lay  under  additional  obligations 

Your 

Messrs.  Jas  K  Polk  Very  ob't  SVt 

&  S.P.Carson 
Washington  City 

!2  John  Miller  (1780-Mar.  18,  1846)  was  the  third  governor  of  Missouri,  serving  from 
1826  to  1833.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of  military  posts  to  protect  the  settler* 
from  Indian  outrages.  From  1837  to  1843  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress.  National 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  XII,  302. 

13  Daniel  L.  Barringer  (Oct.  1,  1788-Oct.  16,  1852)  served  in  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  1813-1814,  1819-1822 ;  served  in  Congress  from  December  4,  1826,  to  March  5, 
1835 ;  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  reelection  in  1835.  Biographical  Directory  of 
the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  674. 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.14 
Dear  Sir/. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  under  frank  from  you  a  Copy  of 
the  report  made  from  a  Committee  of  Congress  directed  to  consider  of 
the  question  touching  the  surplus  revenue  —  I  was  afraid  the  author 
of  that  report  had  forgotten  'auld  acquaintances'  -  or  that  my  cautious 
absence  from  the  field  of  political  strifes  (where  I  am  always  proud 
to  see  him  figure  as  he  does)  had  kept  from  his  view  my  name  and 
habitation.  My  mind  however  is  not  unconcerned  for  our  country  and 
I  trust  my  heart  is  far  from  indifferent-  The  subjects  you  have  so 
satisfactorily  handled  were  in  part  those  on  which  I  had  long  ago  de- 
cidedly avowed  my  opinions  (among  my  neighbors  only)  -  We  agreed- 
and  your  report  &  arguments  have  led  me  easily  from  these  to  other 
points  wh.  you  have  occupied.-  I  am  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Gen1  J- 
my  confidence  in  his  "amor  patriae"  is  so  unequivocal  that  I  find  it 
hard  to  resist  the  force  which  his  simple  recommendation  gives  to  any 
proposal-  I  have  looked  out  for  misreport-  not  knowing  from  whom 
it  would  come-  and  it  has  entirely  satisfied  me.  - 

Our  people  are  a  good  deal  charmed  with  Mr.  Benton's  Bank  - 
Speech-For  myself  I  am  delighted  with  it  -  nor  is  my  admiration  the 
result  of  a  devotion  to  the  same  side  of  the  question,  for  his  remarks 
have  come  on  me  with  much  inclination  to  the  opinion  that  tho :  uncon- 
stitutional the  Bank  might  not  be  so  dangerous  &  mischievous  as  is 
supposed  by  many.  I  like  to  have  both  sides  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  people  &  therefore  felt  gratified  that  something  like  a  reply  is  fur- 
nished to  the  reports  of  Committees.-  There  is  so  much  partizan  fury 
among  the  editors  that  little  reliance  is  now  placed  on  what  the  publick 
Journals  furnish  of  their  own-  and  a  man  who  takes  two  papers  of 
differing  opinions  &  relies  on  those  for  political  information  is  about 
as  well  off  as  he  who  takes  none  at  all.- 

But  in  sending  me  the  copy  of  your  report  you  hardly  expected  to  be 
troubled  with  the  crude  slang  of  a  homespun  politician  &  persuaded 
as  I  am  that  your  time  can  be  more  profitably  occupied  I  conclude 
what  indeed  threatened  severely  to  spin  itself  into  a  passing  sheet  or 
two  -  Accept  my  thanks  &  the  sincere  expression  of  a  respect  which 
I  always  felt  for  you  and  which  your  political  course  is  increasing 
greatly.-  Should  it  fall  in  your  way  to  gratify  your  curiosity  about  the 


^  "Will  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,"  as  he  signed  himself  (Oct.  23,  1801-October  7,  1852),  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1822.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  house  of  commons,  1831,  1834-1836, 
serving  the  last  year  as  speaker  ;  was  appointed  charge  d'affairs  in  Belgium  by  Van  Buren, 
but  declined ;  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  March  4,  1843,  to  July  25, 
1846,  when  he  resigned,  having  refused  to  obey  instructions  from  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,  p.   1081. 
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prospects  &  life  of  an  old  college  friend  Gen1  Dudly15  -  or  Rencher16 
from  this  state  know  all  about  me 

Fare    the  well  -  your  friend 

Raleigh  17  February  1831. 

From  William  Davidson 

Charlotte  N.C.  March  8th.  1831- 
D  Sir 

Inclosed  you  have  a  deed  from  my  Children  for  the  Maury  County 
Land,  circumstances  Prevented  my  Getting  it  sooner,  I  hope  there  Will 
be  no  farther  obstacles  in  the  way  of  collecting  The  money  due  for  land 
sold  by  Mr  McGee,  I  am  Desirous  that  you  should  press  collections 
as  Soon  as  possible,  I  am  needing  the  money  both  On  my  own  Ace1, 
and  on  Ace1,  of  those  with  Whom  I  made  the  compromise,  so  soon  as 
you  can  possibly  make  collections,  you  will  Please  Try  and  Get  me  a 
draft  from  the  United  States  bank  a[t]  Nashville,  on  the  United 
States  Bank  at  Fayetteville  N.C,  I  will  forward  you  A  power  attorney 
to  make  Titles  to  land  Sold  by  Mr  McGee  and  to  sell  any  remaining 
Portion  of  said  Land 

You  will  please  write  me  on  Receipt  of  this  and  advise  me  of  the 
prospects  of  spring  collections,  I  should  like  for  you  To  see  James 
Lutet  about  the  draft  mentioned  In  my  former  communication,  Mar- 
shall is  Out  on  his  circuit  when  he  returns  I  will  send  The  power  of 
attorney,    - 

Mining  for  Gold  in  all  the  Rage  here  Marshall,  Julius  A  -  &  Mc- 
Gee are  about  Trying  their  Luck,  and  from  the  prospects  No  doubt 
will  do  well,  your  Brother  is  getting  a  very  promising  practice  in  our 
court  and  I  think  from  what  I  understand  gets  a  full  share  of  practice 
in  all  the  courts  he  attends  Wilson  McGee  was  a  good  deal  depressed 
when  He  first  returned  to  this  country,  he  is  however  now  in  better 
spirits,  and  the  business  in  which  He  is  now  engaged  will  give  him 
active  imploy  [sic~\  and  I  think  will  make   money 

Remember  me  to  your  mother  &  family  and  accept  for  yourself  my 
best  respects 

Honle.   James  K.Polk 


15  Edward  Bishop  Dudley  (Dec.  15,  1789-Oct.  30,  1855),  farmer,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
railroad  president,  was  the  son  of  Chester  Dudley.  His  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Haywood, 
daughter  of  William  Haywood,  Jr.,  further  strengthened  his  political  influence  in  North 
Carolina.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature  and  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  governor  of  the  State  from  1837  to  1840.  He  supported  Jackson 
for  president  in  1824  and  1829,  but  later  became  a  Whig.  As  governor  he  favored  in- 
ternal improvements  and  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, V,  480-481. 

16  Abraham  Rencher  (Aug.  12,  1798-July  6,  1883)  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1822  ;  was  admitted  to  the  state  bar  in  1825  ;  was  a  member  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  March  4,  1829-March  3,  1839,  and  March  4,  1841-March  3,  1843  ; 
served  as  United  States  minister  to  Portugal,  1843-1847  ;  and  was  governor  of  New  Mexico, 
1847-1861.  He  then  returned  as  a  capitalist  and  agriculturalist  to  his  home  in  Pittsboro. 
North  Carolina.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   177U-1927,  pp.  1453-1454. 
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From  William  Hill17 
Hon*.  James  K.Polk  Raleigh  11th.  May  1832. 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favour  of  the  6th.  instant  enclosing  the  Declaration  of  Wm. 
Brown,  was  received  this  morning,  and  I  regret  that  after  careful 
examination  of  the  rolls  in  my  office  I  am  compelled  to  give  an  un- 
favourable answer.  I  find  the  name  of  Wm.  Brown  twice  on  the  rolls, 
first  as  a  private  in  Cap1.  Tatums  Company  of  the  1st.  regiment  en- 
listed on  the  1st.  Septr.  1777  for  3  years  or  the  war.  Second  as  a  private 
in  Cap1.  McCrory's  Company  of  the  9th.  Reg1,  enlisted  1st.  Sep1.  1776 
for  3  years,  neither  of  these  you  will  readily  see  is  any  thing  like  the 
present  applicant's  case. 

Gen1.  Rutherford  was  a  Militia  Gen1,  and  Tate  and  Alston  must  also 
have  belonged  to  the  Militia  as  there  are  no  such  officers  named  on  the 
rolls  of  the  regular  Army. 

Very  respectfully 
Your  Ob*.  Serv*. 


From  William  J.  Bingham18 

Hon.  James  K.  Polk-  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  STovr.  20th.  1832 

Dr.  Sir- 
Your  brother  Wm-  arrived  on  Sunday  last  19.  The  letter  in  advance 


17  William  Hill  was  born  in  September,  1773.  In  July,  1795,  he  moved  from  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina,  to  become  clerk  to  James  Glasgow,  secretary  of  state.  In  1798 
William  White  was  elected  secretary  of  state,  and  served  until  1811.  On  White's  death 
Hill  became  secretary  of  state  and  continued  in  office  until  1859.  His  first  wife  was  Salley 
Geddy  and  after  her  death  he  married  Frances  Connor  Blount.  Wheeler,  John  H.,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  North  Carolina,   II,  419  ;  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,   1913,   p.   441. 

18  William  James  Bingham  (April  6,  1802-February  19,  1866)  was  the  son  of  Reverend 
William  Bingham  who  established  the  Bingham  School  in  1793.  It  was  moved  from  New 
Bern  to  Hillsboro  and  subsequently  to  Mebane  where  it  continued  to  function  until  after 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  February,  1826, 
just  a  year  after  his  graduation  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  became  principal 
of  the  school,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1863.  In  1827  he  married  Alves  Norwood. 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  p.  51  ;  Ashe,  Samuel  A.,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina, 
VI,   69-73  ;   Wheeler,   John   H.,   Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina,   p.    336. 

19  William  H.  Polk  matriculated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  1832- 
1833  session.  In  the  James  K.  Polk  Papers  there  are  several  letters  written  by  his  brother 
while  the  latter  was  attending  Bingham  Military  School  and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    The  following  was  written  immediately  after  he  arrived  at  Hillsboro,  North   Carolina. 

"Hillsboro   Nov.   21st    1832 
"Dear    Brother 

"I  arrived  here  last  Sunday  and  went  to  see  Mr.  B.  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  class 
that  would  enter  college  next  June  and  that  he  would  put  me  in  it  and  if  I  could  keep  up 
I  would  enter  at  the  same  time.  I  spoke  to  him  about  Boarding  he  said  that  he  could 
not  board  me  this  session  but  procured  it  for  me  at  a  place  about  a  mile  from  Town 
George  Polk  is  boarding  at  the  same  place  and  is  in  the  same  class  and  I  would  prefer 
boarding  at  the  same  place  next  session  with  him  he  says  that  he  has  been  boarding  there 
for  two  years  write  me  if  you  have  any  objections  Sister  Laura  found  her  mother  very  ill 
and  did  not  expect  her  to  live  long  when  I  left  there  little  Marshall  improved  very  much 
on  the  way.  Mr.  Fulaom  would  start  back  on  last  Monday  the  horses  stood  the  trip  very 
well,  write  me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  so  I  will  get  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
•ession. 

"Your  Brother 

"W.   H.   Polk 
P  ■  Give  my  love  to  sister  Sarah  and  tell  her  she  must  write  to  me." 
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of  him  had  reached  me  in  due  time.  I  regret  much  that  my  rooms  were 
all  occupied,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accommodate  him. 
One  of  my  boys  leaves  in  a  month,  and  Wm.  can  fill  the  vacancy.  Until 
then,  I  have  placed  him  at  Mrs.  Burgwin's.,  where  his  cousin  George 
Polk  boards.  I  think  it  rather  probable  that  like  most  boys,  he  will 
prefer  absence  from  the  immediate  and  constant  supervision  of  his 
teachers,  &  will  therefore  incline  to  remain  in  his  present  quarters :- 
In  which  event,  it  will  be  necessary,  either  for  you  to  write  again  on 
that  subject,  or  for  me  to  make  use  of  your  first  communication. 

Of  Wm.  acquisitions  I  am  not  yet  able  to  speak  positively,  having 
given  him  a  very  slight  examination.  He  wishes  to  enter  a  class  pre- 
paring for  the  Freshmen  in  the  Univ.-  next  July-  The  effort  seems 
rather  herculean ;  but  energy  and  capacity  may  achieve  it.  At  all  events 
the  effort  will  be  of  service  to  him,  &  I  feel  disposed  to  encourage  it. 
It  implies  unremitted  labour  during  both  the  winter  and  summer  holi- 
days, and  this  he  professes  willingness  to  encounter.  He  can  join  the 
class  on  Latin,  and  I  will  give  him  private  tuition  in  Greek.  The  ne- 
cessity of  his  taking  private  tuition  makes  it  additionally  advisable, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that  he  should  be  an  inmate  of  my  family: 
and  yet  I  should  be  unwilling  to  receive  him,  were  he  not  perfectly 
willing  to  come.  I  wish  this  matter  settled  at  once,  as  there  are  already 
two  applications  for  the  vacancy  above  alluded  to,  and  I  am  disposed 
(should  it  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  himself)  to  give  the  preferance  to 
the  brother  of  my  departed  friend- 

It  is  our  custom  to  require  board  &  tuition  by  the  session  in  advance.- 
Board  is  $10  per  month  -  $53.33  1/3  for  the  first  session  of  the  year  - 
5  1/3  months-  and  $46.66  2/3  for  the  second  session  4  2/3  months. 
Tuition  is  $15.50  a  session  -  Vacation  tuition  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
session.  However  $15.50  shall  cover  your  brother's  tuition  for  the  re- 
maining month  of  the  present  session  as  well  as  the  vacation.  The  next 
session  will  commence  about  the  20th.  Jany.-  His  board  &  tuition 
charges  till  then  will  amount  to  $35.50.  -  for  the  next  session 
$68.83  1/3-.  Books  will  not  cost  much,  &  you  will  know  what  allow- 
ance to  make  for  clothing-  From  the  above  data  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  advance  proper  to  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session.- 

May  I  request  you  to  inform  the  Hon  Wm.  B.  Shepard  of  N".  C-  that 
his  letter  is  recd-  &  the  arrangement  made,-perfectly  convenient  &  satis- 
factory. 

I  am  Sir, 

very  respectfully 

Your  obed*-  serv*- 
P.S.  Board  including  lodging  ,  fuel,  candles  &  washing  $10.  per  month. 
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From  William  D.  Moseley 

Raleigh  Nov.  29.  1832 
My  dear  Sir 

The  time  has  at  length  rolled  around,  where  according  to  our  usage 
for  the  last  four  years.  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  you:  a 
pleasure  which  is  greatly  esteemed,  from  the  expectation  of  a  speedy 
reply- 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  best  wishes  for  my  welfare  by 
our  mutual  friend  Holmes  and  now  take  this  occasion  to  tender  mine 
in  return,  being  well  assured  that  the  pleasure  will  be  reciprocated. 
Since  I  last  saw  you,  indeed  at  the  commencement  in  June  last,  I  visit- 
ed Chapel  Hill  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  I  assure  you  I  can  scarcily 
describe  my  sensation  on  again  visiting  (this  almost  consecrated  spot, 
after  the  absence  of  so  many  years)-  Since  we  left  there  as  students,  a 
great  many  alterations  have  taken  place.  But  I  visited  with  delight 
the  old  room  where  we  have  spent  so  many  tedious  and  laborious  hours 
in  attempting  to  discover  the  beauties  of  Cicero  and  Homer  and  the 
less  interesting  amusements  of  quadratic  equations,  and  composition- 
But  enough  of  this  -  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  N.C. 
and  we  are  very  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  elect  a  Gov.  The  late 
Sen/  John  Branch,20  your  kinsman  T.  G.  Polk,21  and  R.  D.  Spaight22 
are  the  opposing  candidates-what  will  be  the  result  it  is  now  impossible 
to  determine-But  I  incline  to  believe  that  R.  D.  S.  will  be  elected-23  at 
all  events  this  is  my  wish  upon  the  subject-. 

Permit  me  now  Sir  to  address  you  on  a  subject  on  which  I  feel  more 
than  ordinary  interest-Should  a  vacancy  occur  among  the  Secretaries 
of  Legations  to  any  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure;  it  would  in  fact  be  gratifying  to  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  should  such  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Charles  Sheppard  of  Newbern-  He  is  a  young  gentleman,  possessed  of 
talents  of  the  first  order,  a  democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  the  warm 
supporter  of  Jackson  &  Vanburen  -Perhaps  the  best  recommendation 
that  I  can  give  him  is  the  statement  of  the  facts,  that  last  year  he  ven- 


20  After  John  Branch  retired  from  Jackson's  cabinet  he  was  elected  to  the  twenty-second 
Congress  and  served  from  May  12,  1831,  to  March  3,  1832.  He  declined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   177U-1927,   p.    729. 

21  Thomas  G.  Polk  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1809  and  the  M.A.  degree  in  1816.  He  represented  Mecklenburg  County  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, 1823-1825.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  p.  498  ;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  pp.  699, 
700. 

22  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  (1796-May  2,  1850)  was  born  in  New  Bern;  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  commons,  1819-1822  ; 
was  elected  as  a  Democratic  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  (Mar.  4,  1823-Mar.  3, 
1825)  ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  1825-1826;  and  was  the  last  governor  of 
the  State  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly,  serving  from  1835  to  1836.  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress,  177U-1027,  p.  1550. 

23  After  struggling  for  several  days  over  electing  a  governor,  the  legislature  elected 
David  L.  Swain  of  Buncombe  County.  He  took  his  oath  of  office  on  December  6,  1832. 
Ashe,   Samuel   A.,   History  of  North  Carolina,   II,  350. 
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tured  to  oppose  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gaston24  for  the  Town  of  Newbern 
(which  by  the  by  is  a  Federal  Town)  and  was  only  beaten  by  one 
vote.  This  year  he  again  took  the  field  and  is  returned  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  Town  of  Newbern  without  opposition  -  He  is  the 
brother  of  W.  B.  Sheppard25  the  member  from  the  Edenton  district 
and  very  decidedly  his  supr.  in  point  of  talents  -  What  makes  the 
young  gentleman's  claims  pecularily  prominent,  are  the  facts  that  he 
is  now  &  ever  has  been  an  unwavering  republican,  that  he  is  the  warm 
supporter  of  the  administration  and  that  too,  when  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  John  H.  Bryan,26  his  brother  W.  B.  S.  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  his 
influential  relations,  have  been  politically  opposed  to  him  -You  have 
no  doubt  seen  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  this  State;  my 
county  is  Lenoir-  I  am  not  ashamed  of  its  vote.  Had  the  day  been  fair, 
we  should  have  shown  very  different  results,  every  Clay  man  voted, 
as  they  were  entirely  confined  to  our  county  town.  The  whole 
strength  of  19-  In  the  Town  of  Newbern  Jackson  had  a  small  ma- 
jority -  This  was  the  Spaight  and  Sheppard  party  -  In  conclusion 
upon  this  matter  I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  could  make  an 
appointment  of  that  class,  that  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  republi- 
cans of  Newbern  than  the  appointment  of  Mr  Sheppard  to  a  Secretary- 
ship !N\  Carolina  is  now,  and  has  been  devoted  to  Gen  Jackson  but  I 
am  seriously  fearful,  that  the  same  devotion  will  not  extend  to  Mr  Van- 
buren  when  his  name  is  no  longer  connected  with  that  of  the  President 
-  Great  efforts  will  be  made  in  this  state  by  the  Calhoun  party;  which 
I  assume  is  no  way  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  vote  at  the  late 
election  Then  While    "the  day  is  ours,  let  us  be  up  and  doing." 

Our  votes  cannot  be  purchased;  but  cold  unmerited  neglect,  breeds 
no  friends  (By  the  way  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine")  Should  Gen1 
Speight27  make  an  application  in  behalf  of  Mr  Sheppard;  should  the 
testimonials  which  I  have  furnished  you  of  Mr  Sheppard's  qualifica- 
tions be  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  recommend  him,  it  will  add  another 
to  the  many  obligations  which  you  have  already  placed  me  under  to  you, 
by  acts  of  singular  Kindness. 

Your  friend 
Hon.  J.  K.  Polk 


24  William  Gaston  (Sept.  19,  1778-Jan.  23,  1844)  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  1800, 
1812,  1818,  and  1819,  and  of  the  house  of  commons,  1807-1809,  1824,  1827-1829,  and  1831. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1813-1817.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  and  held  this  office  until  his  death.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,   1774-1927,   p.    1004. 

25  William  B.  Shepard,  after  leaving  New  Bern,  resided  in  Elizabeth  City  where  he  was 
engaged  in  banking  and  the  practice  of  law.  He  represented  the  first  congressional  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  from  March  4,  1829,  to  March  3,  1837.  Biographical  Directory  of 
the  American  Congress,  177^-1927,  p.  1517. 

26  John  H.  Bryan's  wife  was  a  sister  of  Charles  B.  and  William  B.  Biddle.  Bryan  and 
Mrs.  Bryan's  brothers  were  members  of  Congress.  Wheeler,  John  H.,  Historical  Sketches 
of  North  Carolina,  II,  120-121. 

27  Jesse  Speight  served  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1829,  to 
March   3,   1837.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   177U-1927,   p.   1563. 
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From  William  Polk 
Dear  Sir  Raleigh  Decr.  6  1832 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  and  27th  of  Novr.  The  former 
would  have  been  answered  sooner,  had  I  been  certain  where  to  address 
it.  The  latter  give  me  the  first  information  of  William's  having  reached 
Hillsborough.  Doctor  Polk  leaves  this  morning,  by  whom  I  write  my 
son,  G.W.P.28  directing  him  to  ask  William  to  accompany  him  to 
Raleigh,  to  spend  his  vacation  which  commences  sometime  next  week. 

I  will  with  pleasure  take  charge  of  such  funds  as  may  be  placed  in 
my  hand  for  the  use  of  your  Brother ;  and  will  deal  it  out  to  him  with 
the  liberality  &  economy  I  do  my  son,  which  has  been  sparing,  but  suffi- 
cient for  all  his  wants.  The  transmission  of  funds  from  Tennessee  to 
N".  C.  are  entirely  stoped  [sic]  except  through  friends  who  may  be  com- 
ing from  there  to  this  place-  hence  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  make  the 
advances,  depending  on  the  uncertainty  of  a  regular  remission-  Checks 
on  the  State  Bank  of  N".  C.  or  any  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  Banks  can  be 
negotiated  here  without  difficulty. 

The  hydra  Democracy  is  about  to  devour  all  order  here,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  places.  The  Legislature  appears  determined  to  give  to 
the  People  more  power  than  they  are  capable  of  managing  for  the  best 
weal  of  the  state  by  investing  them  with  authority  to  elect  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  state  civil  and  military  -To  them  the  right  of  ruling  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  have  not  yet  be  [sic]  given,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  at  perhaps  the  present  or  at  all  events  the  next  session 
will  be  granted  Such  is  the  fruits  of  the  Jeffersonian  doctrines  of  1798 
-  see  as  proof  positive  the  South  Carolina  Legislative  ordinances  & 
Laws.  With  Lafayette  I  had  hope  not  to  have  long  enough  lived  to  see 
the  work  I  had  aided  in  producing  broken  and  the  nation  thrown  into 
convulsion  &  ruin  under  the  governments  of  small  and  important 
Democracies. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

The  President's  message  has  not  yet  been  recd. 

respectfully 

Yo  Mo.  Ob*  - 

From  James  A.  Craig 

Hawfields     (P.O.)   North  Carolina 
Hon:  James  K  Polk  -  12th.  Decem[be]r  1832 

Dear  Sir  - 

I  must  again  solicit  you  to  do  me  the  favor  of  sending  me  during 
the  present  session   of  Congress,  such  Documents  as  you    may  deem 


28  George  Washington  Polk  (1818-Jan.  8,  1892)  was  the  son  of  Frances  Devereux,  third 
wife  of  William  Polk.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1833  to  1837, 
and  married  Sallie  Hilliard.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  365-366 : 
Grant,   Alumni   History,   p.   498. 
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interesting  to  me,  any  communications  on  the  leading  topics  of  con- 
gress would  be  also  thankfully  received,  and  add  one  more  to  the  many 
obligations  of  friendship  I  owe  you. 

With  much  esteem, 

I  remain  Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours 

P.S.  Some  half  dozen  applicants  for  Pensions  under  the  act  of  7th. 
1st  June,  entered  their  applications  to  me  to  forward  on  to  the 
Pension  office,  which  I  did  about  the  middle  of  September  last,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  been  passed  upon  yet  or  not,  I  will  beg 
you  to  give  me  as  early  information  as  you  well  can,  for  the  question 
is  often  put  to  me  by  them,  "Have  you  had  an  answer  from  the  pen- 
sion office?"  As  you  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  W.  Edwards,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  imposing  to  [sic]  much  upon  your  goodness  to  make  the 
inquiry,  when  I  assure  you  it  is  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  best 
patriots  of  '76. 

J.  A.  Craig. 

What  will  the  pay  of  a  captain  be,  who  seryed  full  time  (2  years)  ? 
What  the  pay  of  a  private,  who  served  full  time  ? 

Feom  Owen  Holmes 

Wilmington  [KC.]  Dec'  -  22d  1832 
My  Dear  Sir 

My  friend  Cap*  Samuel  C.  Mabson29  who  will  present  you  this, 
is  desirous  to  obtain  some  situation  from  the  Government,  which  will 
afford  him  a  support  -The  Captain  entered  the  army  in  the  year  1808, 
and  served  during  the  whole  war-He  is  personally  acquainted  with  Gen1 
Jackson,  and  was  with  him  at  New  Orleans-  He  is  a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  feel  a  great  regard  &  will  be  devoted  to  his  business,  I  there- 
fore solicit  your  assistance  in  procuring  an  appointment  for  him- 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir 

Yours  sincerely 
Honble-  James  K  Polk 

Feom  J.  "N.  Johnson 

Palmyra  KG  December  24th  1832 
Dear  Sir 

Since  my  letter  to  you.  I  have  changed  my  profession  from  that  of 
a  Lawyer  to  a  farmer,  and  have  declined  all  idea  of  resuming  the  prac- 
tice again,  I  am  aware  of  the  exertions  yourself  &  Grundy  would,  or 

29  See  letter  of  Samuel  C.  Mabson  to  Polk,  Dec.  25,   1832. 
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probably  have  made  for  me,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  that  I  shall  have  it 
in  my  power  to  assist  you  boath  [sic]. 

I  must  therefore  request  of  you  boath,  if  you  have  said  nothing  about 
my  nomination,  to  the  President  not  to  do  so,  and  if  you  have  to  with- 
draw the  application,-  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  boath  of  you 
when  convenient 

Believe  me  to  be  sincerely 

Your  friend 

From  Samuel  C.  Mabson 

Wilmington  No  Carolina 
December  25th  1832 
To  the  Honorable 
James  K  Polk 
Sir 

At  the  time,  I  received  the  inclosed  letter,  from  our  mutual  friend 
Owen  Holmes  Esqr.,30  it  was  my  earnest  wish,  &  intention  to  have 
gone  on  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  it  to  you  in  person,  But  circumstances  beyond  my  control, 
have  since  intervened  to  its  entire  preclusion, 

I  therefore  Sir  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  this  note, 
to  request  as  a  particular  favor,  that  you  will  act  for  me  on  the  occa- 
sion as  may  best  seem  fit  to  you,  the  situation  I  should  like  to  obtain, 
is  one  in  the  Revenue  department  of  this  Post,  commonly  called  the 
Revenue  office  and  now  filled  by  a  Mr  Samuel  Potter,31  a  very  rich 
man,  who  does  not  stand  in  need  of  it,  &  who  at  the  same  time  is  a 
Bitter  enemy,  of  our  good  and  venerable  President,  I  think  Sir,  that 
this  office,  is  within  the  control  of  the  Treasury  department  of  the  U  S, 
If  however,  this  situation  can  not  be  procured,  any  other  within  the 
gift  of  the  government,  will  be  truly  and  thankfully  accepted,- 

I  have  the  Honor  to 

Remain 
Very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  honorable  servant 
The  Honorable 
James  K  Polk 

From  William  Polk 

Raleigh  Decr.  26,  1832 
Dear  Sir. 

Your  letter  of  the  13th.  instant  covering  a  check  on  the  U.  S.  Bank 
for  $100  has  been  recd-  At  the  time  of  the  rec*.  William  was  with  me 


30  See  Owen   Holmes's  letter  to  Polk,   Dec.   22,   1832. 

31  Samuel  L.   Potter  was  captain  of  the  revenue  boat,  for  which  services  he  received  $480 
per  year.      United  States  Official  Register,    1831,   p.   70. 
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having  come  down  with  George  when  the  session  closed-  he  stayed  with 
us  about  ten  days;  and  returned  with  the  intention  of  attending  his 
studies  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  College  in  July  next,  and  assured 
me  he  would  make  every  exertion  to  accomplish  that  object.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  your  wish  that  he  would  board  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham and  solicited  my  permission,  that  he  might  remain  where  he  had 
been  at  Mr.  Burgwins  -  he  says  &  George  supports  the  fact,  that  at 
Mr.  Binghams  the  rooms  are  small  and  uncomfortable;  &  that  a  great 
proportion  of  boarders  are  small  boys  -  under  these  representations,  I 
gave  William  liberty  to  remain  with  Mr.  Burgwin  at  where  he  has  been. 
William  informed  me  that  he  had  expended  all  the  money  that  was 
given  him,  but  about  $10  or  15  in  getting  to  Hillsb0.  in  the  purchase 
of  books-  I  therefore  gave  him  the  100  sent  by  you  to  me  for  his  board 
&  C.  for  the  next  session  telling  him  that  it  behooved  him  to  act  economi- 
cal, for  that  unless  he  could  show  a  satisfactory  disbursement,  he  had 
got  all  that  he  might  expect  untill  [sic]  next  session  -  I  think  he  prom- 
ises to  do  well-  his  conduct  whilst  here,  was  such  as  entirely  to  meet 
my  approbation. 

respectively 

Y°  mo4. 

From  William  J.  Alexander32 

Charlotte  Deer  29th  1832 
Dear  Sir 

A  mechanic  of  this  place  has  a  claim  against  the  family  of  your 
brother  M.  T.  Polk  for  work  done  on  the  late  to  the  amount  of  $400  or 
thereabouts  and  altho  the  work  done  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  con- 
venient dwelling  for  the  family  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  as  the 
payment.  Mr.  Smith  will  not  indeed  cannot  pay  it  and  the  man  looks 
to  me  to  remunerate  him  I  write  you  as  the  guardian  of  the  children 
to  know  what  to  do.  If  Laura  and  the  children  have  been  as  I  presume 
they  will  they  ought  to  keep  the  house.  I  will  settle  with  the  workman, 
if  I  can  in  any  reasonable  time  be  refunded  the  money  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  to  write  me  what  had  best  be  done 

Laura  has  united  her  possessions  to  Dr  Caldwell33  her  brother  in  law 
and  lives  with  him.  Her  mother  resides  with  me  -     The  expenses  of 


32  William  J.  Alexander  represented  Mecklenburg  County  in  the  house  of  commons,  1826- 
1832  and  1833-1834.     A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  p.  700. 

33  David  T.  Caldwell  (1796-Dec.  25,  1861)  son  of  S.  C.  C.  and  Abigail  Bain  (Alexander) 
Caldwell,  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1820.  Six  years  later  he 
married  Harriet  Davidson,  daughter  of  William  Davidson.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  married  a  Miss  Hutchinson  of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  Alexander,  J.  B.,  Th* 
History  of  Mecklenburg  County,   pp.    71-72. 
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Laura34  &  her  children35  will  be  inconsiderable  for  several  years  to 
come,  so  that  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  made  from  M.  T.  Polks 
estate  in  Tennessee  may  be  applied  to  the  debts. 

Grenl  Jackson's  proclamation  will  not  satisfy  the  South.  It  is  thought 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the  states  I  hope  Tennessee  & 
N  Carolina  may  interpose  to  check  S  Carolina  in  her  rash  measures 
so  that  time  may  get  to  settle  the  dispute.  Unless  something  similar  to 
what  is  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  be  successful  I  am 
fearful  that  our  union  will  be  shaken  to  the  very  foundation. 

Give  my  respects  to  Mrs  Polk 

I  am  Dear  Sir  with  respect 
Yours  & 


Spivey  McKissick36 

Roxboro  N  C  18th  Jany  1833 


Dear  Sir 


Living  at  this  time  remote  from  my  home  and  friends  in  the  western 
country  and  in  bad  health  and  hearing  much  of  nullification  and  anx- 
ious to  know  what  will  be  the  final  result  of  all  this  excitement  I  have 
thought  none  could  give  me  more  light  or  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  my  representative  in  the  National  councils  and  have  addressed 
this  letter  to  you  under  an  impression  that  you  will  devote  a  few  mo- 
ments of  your  time  in  giving  me  your  view  upon  the  South  Carolina 
doctrines  we  hear  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  Person  County  I  understand  we  have  only  one  nullifier  and  he 
is  trying  to  work  out  of  former  Opinions  we  believe,  in  this  part  of 
the  state  that  the  president  in  his  proclamation  has  given  us  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  constitution  and  have  no  doubt  at  this  time  but  what 
General  Jackson  is  more  popular  with  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  than  previous  to  the  presidential  election 

Mr.  Smith  of  Roxboro  wrote  on  to  Mr  Blair37  to  send  him  his  paper 
Mr  Smith  is  a  solvent  and  respectable  man  please  know  his  reasons  for 
not  forwarding  the  paper  present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Polk  and  receive 
the  same  from  your  friend  &  C 


3*  A  few  years  later  Mrs.  Marshall  T.  Polk  married  Dr.  William  C.  Tate  of  Morganton, 
North  Carolina.  After  her  death  in  1847  she  was  survived  by  Marshall  T.  Polk,  the  only 
surviving  child  by  her  first  marriage,  her  husband,  and  several  children  by  her  second 
marriage.     Quaife,  Milo  Milton,  ed.,  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk,  III,  435,  607-508. 

35  Marshall  T.  Polk,  Jr.,  went  to  Washington  to  live  with  his  uncle,  James  K.  Polk.  On 
September  15,  1845,  he  matriculated  at  Georgetown  College,  now  Georgetown  University. 
He  later  attended  school  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.     Quaife,  ed.,  Diary,  I,  26  ;  II,  62  ;  III,  145,  187,  481,  507-508. 

36  On  the  verso  of  the  letter  is  a  notation  identifying  the  correspondent  as  Dr.  Spivey 
McKissick. 

37  Francis  Preston  Blair  was  editor  of  the  Globe. 
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From  William  Polk 

Raleigh  Oct  22d  1833 


Dear  Sir 


On  my  getting  to  Chapel  Hill  I  sent  for  William,  and  upon  inter- 
rogating him  with  regard  to  his  wants  and  debts;  I  found  both  to  be 
considerable38-  Since  which  I  learn  that  he  is  quite  destitute  of  shirts 
and  some  other  cloathing:  which  I  deemed  necessary  he  should  be  fur- 
nished with  immediately  -  I  wrote  him  last  week  to  come  down  and  to 
bring  his  unpaid  accounts-  he  has  done  so  and  I  find  his  debt  to  one 
house  for  goods  &  C.  upwards  of  $80-  that  his  board  is  for  the  present 
session  unpaid;  and  I  presume  upon  some  other  small  debts-  He  has 
an  account  with  a  Merchant  Taylor  of  $40-  and  for  purchases  made  of 
a  Merchant  about  $19,-  making  an  agregate  debt  due  of  about  $180  - 
His  want  of  cloathing  I  considered  as  indespensable  -  and  have  there- 
fore advanced  him  the  whole  of  the  money  sent  by  me  viz.  $80  which 
as  you  will  observe  not  half  meet  his  present  wants.- 

respectfully 

Yo  mo  ob 

William  D.  Moselet 

Raleigh  Decr.  21.  1833 

My  D.  Sir 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  rec*  of  your  last  letter  together  with  sun- 
dry valuable  announcements  &  papers  :  for  which  I  return  you,  my 
most  hearty  thanks.  From  your  letter  I  infer,  that  much  excitement 
prevails  in  the  National  Legislature;  not  only  in  the  House  but  also 
in  the  Senate.  You  also  seem  to  think,  that  a  coalition  is  formed  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  consolidation  and  nullification  and  predict   the 

38  In  the  meantime  Polk  had  written  his  brother  inquiring  about  the  latter's  reported 
extravagance.     To  this  inquiry   William   H.   Polk  replied  as   follows : 

"Chapel   Hill   1833 
N   C   November   25 
"Dear  Brother 

"I  received  your  letter  of  21st  Oct.  in  which  you  said  you  did  not  know  how  it  was 
that  I  spent  more  money  than  Col  Polk's  son  I  can  account  for  that  very  easy  he  gets 
all  his  clothes  from  home  and  I  have  to  buy  mine  If  you  will  send  me  money  enough  to 
pay  all  my  debts  and  150  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  I  will  not  ask  you  for  any 
more  and  I  think  it  will  be  little  enough. 

"I  owe  about  thirty  dollars  more  for  my  winter  cloths  I  would  not  have  got  them  any 
other  way.  If  you  intend  to  let  me  have  money  to  pay  my  debts  you  must  send  it  to 
me  as  soon  as  you  can  for  they  are  pushing  me  for  it  and  I  cannot  study  when  I  have  such 
things   on   my   mind. 

"Genl  Polk  of  Salisbury  passed  through  here  on  yesterday  and  said  that  he  saw  sister 
Laura  and  the  children  and  they  was  very  well  give  my  love  to  sist  [sic]  Sarah  and  tell 
her  she  must  excuse  me  for  not  answering  her  letter  and  I  will  write  to  her  in  a  few  days 

"Your  brother 

"Will  H.  Polk" 
"James  K.  Polk" 
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most  awful  consequences  to  our  beloved  Country,  for  this  unhallowed 
Union  -  From  what  I  have  recently  heard  I  was  almost  prepared  to 
hear  anything;  but  that  the  antipodes  in  politics  should  have  met  and 
helpd  each  other,  is  going  a  step  farther,  than  my  credulity  would 
have  ever  carried  me,  had  you  not  asserted  that  the  fact  exist  -  Can 
it  be  possible,  that  he  who  would  shed  a  brother's  blood  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Tariff  of  '32  (and  that  too  upon  the  score  of  its  uncon- 
stitutionality) will  embrace  with  a  brother's  love,  the  very  party  who 
gave  birth  to  the  System ;  merely  because  they  have  made  an  additional 
infection  upon  that  Sacred  Compact,  in  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the 
Country  that  monster  of  Corruption,  that  engine  of  corruption  con- 
solidation of  the  Bank?  (which,  if  not  now  made  to  feel  the  power  of 
an  indebted  and  injured  people,  may  hereafter  violate  with  impunity 
this  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  repel  with  aristocratic  disdain  all 
intercessions  in  behalf  of  its  sanctity)  I  must  confess,  that  hitherto 
upon  the  score  of  expediency,  I  esteemd  the  Bank  a  valuable  institution, 
but  at  the  same  time,  was  fearful  of  its  power,  if  it  should  be  controld 
by  a  corrupt  directory  -  I  have  livd  long  enough  to  see  the  time  when 
(in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.)  I  believe  that  dreaded  event  has  occurrd 
-  Else,  why  this  large  salary  of  Editors;  of  newspapers;  not  only  in 
Washington;  but  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  &  elsewhere,  these 
plums,  to  be  professional  gentlemen;  and  they,  the  avowed  guardians 
of  our  liberties  in  the  National  Legislature  ?  why  is  it  ,  that  Biddle  may 
expend  its  funds  without  accountability  and  without  limit?  Go  tell  all 
this  to  its  minions;  to  those  who  live  upon  its  bounty,  fatten  upon  its 
bribery,  and  riot  in  corruption,  and  they  will  tell  you  it  was  necessary 
in  self  defense  -  But  tell  it  to  him,  whose  judgement  has  not  yet  been 
warpd  by  prejudice,  nor  corrupted  by  bribery;  him  whose  party  ani- 
mosity has  not  yet  been  contaminated  by  its  influence;  and  with  native 
honesty;  he  would  reply,  Bribery;  Corruption  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  Presidents  reasons  for  refusing  his  signature  to  the  land 
bill.  If  his  premises  be  true,  his  conclusion  is  irresistable.  It  is  a  mas- 
terly production  -  I  have  read  with  equal  interest  Mr.  Secty.  Taney's 
report  (or  more  properly  speaking  his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits.) 
To  me  (as  thus  advised)  they  are  equally  conclusive-  I  perceive  by  the 
papers  that  you  are  a  majority  in  the  House,  but  a  minority  in  the 
Senate.  From  this  state  of  affairs,  little  is  to  be  expected,  towards  ad- 
vancing the  interest  of  our  Country-I  wish  it  were  otherwise  -  They 
may  abuse  old  Hickory,  thwart  his  measures,  and  distract  his  councils, 
but  his  native  honesty,  ardent  love  of  Country,  inflexible  justice  his 
firmness  of  purpose  and  his  high,  honorable,  and  chivalrous  spirit; 
throws  itself,  in  his  every  act,  and  every  word-  Then  Huzza !  for  old 
Hickory,  and  to  this  ,  the  people  still  cry,  Encore  Amen  !  !  !  we  have 
done  but  little  in  the  assembly,  a  resolution  was  this  day  introduced  in 
the  senate,  in  behalf  of  Rob1  Potter  -  It  met  with  almost  instant  death- 
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I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  I  showed  your  letter  to  Messrs  Mayo, 
Allen,  Montgomery  and  Spaight;  and  we  all  think,  it  is  the  best  you 
ever  wrote-  I  shall  show  it  to  no  other  person. 

"When  I  commenced  writing  I  really  thought  I  would  write  only  a  few 
lines  and  conclude ;  for  you  must  know,  my  hand  and  arm  ,  are  still  , 
and  perhaps,  allway'  [sic]  will  be,  partially  parallized  (though  it  is 
not  perceptible  to  a  common  observer)  but  gives  me  no  inconvenience 
except  in  writing-  I  however  fild  up  three  sides,  and  am  now  on  the 
fourth  and  can  only  account  for  my  volubility  of  ideas,  upon  the  score, 
of  their  emptiness-  you  required  me  to  show  your  letter  only  to  our 
friends,  and  to  trust  it  to  no  one,  I  have  complied  strictly  with  your 
orders;  though,  from  its  real  intrinsic  merit,  I  felt  strong  disposition 
to  violate  them,  now  then  as  a  reward  for  my  fidelity,  I  require  and 
charge  you-  neither  to  show  nor  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this 
letter  to  any  one,  friend,  or  foe;  -  for  to  my  foes,  it  might  furnish  a 
theme  for  amusement  and  to  my  friends  (if  I  have  any,  not  forgetting 
J.  K  P.,)  [sic]  it  might  furnish  the  basis  of  an  inquisition  of  Lunacy- 

I  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  start  for  Florida,  or  Alabama  with 
my  negroes,  about  the  15  Jany-  Poverty  and  an  increasing  family,39 
force  me  from  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  to  dissever  ties  of  friendship- 
I  hope  I  may  soon  find  friends,  equally  sincere  in  the  land  of  my  adop- 
tion. 

W.  D.  M. 

Tuesday  morning  and  all  well 


See   note   5,   p.    62. 


[To  be  continued] 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  History  of  Land  Titles  in  Western  North  Carolina.  By  George  H. 
Smathers.  (Asheville:  The  Miller  Printing  Company.  1938.  Pp.  xv,  148. 
96.00.) 

If  this  book  had  been  produced  in  1934  it  would  have  saved 
many  a  new  federal  title  attorney  and  abstractor  headaches,  labor, 
and  suspense.  We  refrain  from  mentioning  also  "expense,"  since 
we  were  on  a  spending  spree  where  such  subjects  were  unpopular. 
Today  I  refer  all  these  same  "new"  federal  men,  and  all  others 
seeking  knowledge  of  Western  North  Carolina  land  titles,  to 
The  History  of  Land  Titles  in  Western  North  Carolina,  into 
which  the  dean  of  title  experts  has  written  a  study  of  his  lifetime 
experience,  which  for  $5.00  may  save  $500  to  $5,000  worth  of 
work  and  suspense. 

After  having  abstracted  some  45,000  original  state  land  grants, 
covering  Western  North  Carolina  from  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  the  borders  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  after  supplementing  that  work  with  abstracts  of  all 
Indian  treaties,  cession  treaties,  laws  setting  up  the  various  coun- 
ties and  their  boundary  locations,  and  abstracts  of  all  land  and 
title  laws  promulgated  since  the  dawn  of  the  colony,  I  still  find 
Mr.  Smathers*  book  and  its  later  eleven-page  supplement  very 
interesting  reading.  Especially  interesting  are  his  comments  on 
title  laws,  and  his  remarks  on  interpretations  by  state  and  federal 
courts,  with  citations  to  various  decisions. 

Beginning  with  an  autobiographical  sketch,  the  eighty-four- 
year-old  author  goes  into  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 
lands,  quoting  from  the  various  treaties,  and  showing  the  gradual 
restriction,  and  final  extinction,  of  the  Cherokee  Indians'  title  to 
their  former  lands.  Then  he  gives  the  laws  setting  up  the  coun- 
ties of  Western  North  Carolina  in  their  order  of  formation.  Land 
grant  laws,  procedure  of  obtaining  grants,  registration  laws,  etc., 
are  quoted,  and  many  grants  that  have  been  in  prominent  litiga- 
tion are  quoted  in  abstracts  with  plats  traced  from  original  sur- 
veyors' maps.  The  Moffett  map  (in  a  pocket  inside  the  back 
cover  of  the  book)  is  a  valuable  addition,  showing  the  coun- 
ties of  Western  North  Carolina,  Indian  treaty  lines,  and  the  place- 
ment of  a  number  of  important  land  grants  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  discussion  of  their  validity,  court  decisions,  etc. 

[  80  ] 
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After  my  surveying  experience  covering  the  United  States  and 
her  possessions,  I  can  name  no  area  with  more  complicated  land 
title  history  than  that  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Smathers' 
book  is  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  that  I  have  so  far  en- 
countered to  explain  and  reconcile  the  various  title  laws,  usage, 
etc.,  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  titles  in  our  ex- 
treme southwestern  counties.  He  carefully  cites  his  authorities, 
histories,  laws,  etc.,  and  goes  into  registration  acts,  probates, 
officers  with  authority  of  acknowledgment  and  probate,  non-resi- 
dent's ability  to  take  grants  and  administer  estates,  heirship, 
evidence  of  heirship,  and  laws  and  decisions  relative  thereto. 

There  are  certain  title  laws  that  apply  only  to  certain  counties 
of  Western  North  Carolina — preemption  rights,  for  instance — 
and  Mr.  Smathers  sets  these  forth  with  the  reason  therefor.  To 
me  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  comes  in  his  brief  dis- 
cussion of  color  of  titles,  fee  simple  titles,  statute  of  presumptions, 
statute  of  limitations,  and  title  by  prescription  or  possession. 
Also  his  discussion  of  the  Torrens  Act  and  its  usage  is  a  valuable 
bit  of  title  knowledge  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
public. 

Under  date  of  August  4,  1938,  Mr.  Smathers  has  appended  an 
eleven-page  supplement  to  his  History,  in  which  he  corrects  and 
discusses  what  may  have  been  errors  in  certain  statements  of  his 
History.  This  later  information  coming  to  him  regards  the  re- 
peal of  certain  acts  prohibiting  entry  of  lands  reserved  to 
Cherokees,  the  lines  of  certain  counties,  and  the  validity  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  certain  grants. 

From  experience  in  collaborating  with  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt  in  the 
abstracting  and  plotting  of  county  boundaries  for  his  history  of 
the  North  Carolina  counties,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Smathers  that 
many  grantees  did  not  know  exactly  what  county  they  were  in, 
nor  did  the  legislature  seem  to  know  just  where  they  wanted  these 
county  lines  to  run.  In  many  cases  the  decision  apparently  was 
left  up  to  the  surveyor's  discretion.  And  sometimes  he  was  years 
late  in  running  out  the  lines  called  for  (or  about  as  called  for) , 
in  the  legislative  act.  In  some  cases  commissioners  were  set  up 
to  select  the  county  boundary  lines. 

North  Carolina  had  the  most  lax  land  grant  system  of  any  we 
have  yet  known.  There  was  no  law  requiring  grants  to  be  tied  to 
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some  natural  object,  or  to  another  survey — unless  it  bordered  that 
survey.  Thus  the  State  had  no  system  of  checking  a  location  of 
land,  to  see  if  such  land  had  already  been  granted.  We  have 
found,  therefore,  instances  of  as  many  as  five  grants  overlapping 
the  same  land.  The  senior  grant,  if  it  was  in  legal  order,  carried 
title.  The  surveyor  had  to  cite  his  authority  (entry)  for  making 
the  survey,  and  had  to  give  the  watershed  on  which  the  grant  lay. 
But  he  was  not  required  to  give  the  main  stream,  and  every  river 
in  North  Carolina  has,  or  has  had,  several  "Buffalo,"  "Beaver- 
dam,"  etc.,  creeks. 

In  Western  North  Carolina  the  average  grant  began  at  a  chest- 
nut and  ran  so-and-so  to  a  chestnut,  etc.  Mr.  Tom  Cox  tells  of 
hearing  an  attorney  make  an  old  surveyor  admit  that  he  had 
located  the  same  grant  on  three  different  watersheds.  In  most 
cases  only  three  sides  of  a  grant  were  run  out  on  the  ground. 
Rarely  was  the  closing  line  ever  run.  Surface  measure  made  a 
closure  almost  impossible  anyway.  Often  a  tree  was  selected  as 
the  beginning  corner  and  was  marked;  and  the  oldtimers  went 
home  to  dinner,  hunting,  or  fishing.  Land  was  cheap,  and  if  no 
neighbors  had  yet  set  up  contiguous  boundaries,  the  fellow  would 
go  out  and  use  about  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  have. 

Yet,  my  experience  has  been,  the  older  surveys  were  far  more 
accurate  than  those  about  the  time  of,  and  following,  the  Civil 
War.  Surveys  made  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  nearly 
always  correct,  and  fairly  well  marked.  And  reading  Mr.  Smath- 
ers's  History  has  relieved  my  mind  of  one  uncertainty  incident  to 
my  abstract  and  location  of  Western  North  Carolina  grants. 
Georgia  once  claimed  about  a  thirty-mile  strip  of  what  is  now 
Macon,  Clay,  and  Cherokee  counties.  Buncombe  County  claimed 
the  area  as  its  own,  but  when  its  sheriff  went  down  to  collect  taxes 
the  people  told  him  they  resided  in  the  county  of  Walton,  Georgia, 
and  that  he  had  better  go  home  where  he  belonged.  Then  when 
the  Georgia  sheriff  went  up  to  collect  Walton  County  taxes  the 
inhabitants  told  him  they  lived  in  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina.  Civil  war  was  averted  by  referring  the  problem  to 
Congress,  which  in  turn  referred  it  back  as  a  matter  of  state 
rights  and  advised  the  employment  of  an  "Astronomical  Artist" 
to  set  up  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  The  "artist"  started  right,  but 
slipped  down  into  Georgia  as  he  worked  west.     I  could  find  no 
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Walton  County  grants  issued  by  Georgia  and  validated  by  North 
Carolina,  and  this  had  worried  me  until  finishing  Mr.  Smathers* 
History. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Smathers  gives  the  origin  of  title  to  lands 
now  owned  by  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina,  which,  he 
states,  many  people  erroneously  believe  were  reserved  to  the 
Indians  by  treaties  entered  into  from  1790  to  1799.  Following 
this  discussion  he  gives  the  laws  setting  up  newer  and  last- 
formed  counties  of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  concludes  with 
acknowledgments  to  those  helping  with  information  and  his- 
torical data,  as  of  June  1,  1938.  The  book  is  indexed  for  quick 
reference. 

W.  T.  Combs. 

Leaksville,  N.  C. 


The  Story  of  Reconstruction,  1865-1877.    By  Robert  Selph  Henry.     (Indian- 
apolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.     1938.     Pp.  633.     $5.00.) 

Designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  same  author's  widely  read  Story 
of  the  Confederacy  (1931),  this  volume  is  written  in  similar 
style  and  follows  the  same  plan  and  method  used  in  the  earlier 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  described  as  being  "not  so 
much  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the  period  treated 
as  to  organize  and  present  it  in  direct  narrative  form."  With 
this  end  in  view  the  author  has  undertaken  to  put  together,  in 
one  continuous  thread  of  story,  the  main  political  happenings  in 
each  of  the  Southern  states,  from  Maryland  to  Texas,  and  in 
Washington,  and  to  include  in  that  story  something  of  the  at- 
tempts at  rebuilding  the  shattered  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
social  life  of  the  South  that  occurred  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War. 

The  story  begins  on  April  2, 1865,  with  the  Confederate  cabinet 
abandoning  its  capital  at  Richmond,  and  ends  on  April  24,  1877, 
when  at  New  Orleans  "the  troops  of  the  United  States  vacated 
their  quarters  adjoining  the  last  state  house  of  the  last  of  the 
Reconstruction  governments  and  marched  back  to  Jackson  Bar- 
racks." The  fifty-one  chapters  are  divided  into  three  "books"  of 
approximately  equal  length — Restoration,  Reconstruction,  and 
Redemption.     Book  One  carries  the  story  through  the  passage  of 
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the  Reconstruction  Act  of  March  2,  1867 ;  Book  Two  begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  five  military  districts  in  the  summer  of  1867 
and  ends  with  the  final  admission  of  Georgia  in  mid-July,  1870; 
Book  Three  chronicles  the  counter-revolution  by  which,  beginning 
with  Tennessee  in  1870,  the  Southern  Democrats  gradually  swept 
away  the  reconstructed  state  governments  and  thereby  regained 
the  supremacy  in  Southern  politics.  Although  the  political  and 
constitutional  phases  of  the  story  occupy  the  greater  amount  of 
space  and  receive  the  more  emphasis  throughout  the  volume, 
there  are  other  aspects  of  the  period  which  are  not  neglected. 
Chapters  on  "The  Business  of  Living,"  "Churches  and  Schools," 
"Memories  and  Hopes,"  "Reconciliation  and  Rehabilitation,"  and 
"Gains  in  Agriculture,  Education,  and  Transportation"  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  political  disorder  of  the  time  did  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  a  disordered  economic  and  social  life. 

The  author's  frame  of  reference  is  that  of  the  Dunning-school- 
of -Reconstruction  historians,  whose  works  constitute  his  principal 
sources.  Reconstruction  is  treated  as  essentially  an  attempt  to 
make  the  South  safely  and  solidly  Republican ;  a  movement  of  the 
North  against  the  South,  black  against  white,  poverty  against 
property,  in  which  prejudices  were  appealed  to,  jealousies  in- 
flamed, and  hatreds  bred ;  a  movement  which  left  the  Negroes,  in 
most  ways,  worse  off  than  it  found  them,  which  denied  its  own 
name  by  setting  back  the  restoration  of  the  South  by  a  genera- 
tion ;  and  which  was  based  on  ignorant  voters,  with  no  appreciable 
stake  in  the  country,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  gifts  of  government, 
and  with  no  conception  of  its  burdens.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
interpretation  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  findings  of  the 
more  recent  writers,  who  project  the  period  of  Reconstruction 
upon  the  wider  plane  of  national  politics  and  view  it  with  refer- 
ence to  national  political  movements  and  nineteenth  century  eco- 
nomic forces.  To  criticize  the  book  on  this  ground  is  somewhat 
beside  the  point,  however,  since  the  author  is,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, not  a  research  historian,  but  primarily  a  story-teller,  and  is 
after  all  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  type  of  story 
that  he  chooses  to  tell. 

In  general  the  text  is  based  on  published  works,  chiefly  the 
various  state  histories  of  the  Reconstruction  period  which  ap- 
peared during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.     The 
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author  states  that  "contemporary  newspapers,  old  railroad  and 
business  reports,  and  family  records  and  letters"  have  also  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  a  collation  of  the  text  with  the 
published  sources  seems  to  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  news- 
paper quotations  have  been  lifted  from  reproductions  in  secondary 
works.  There  are  no  footnote  references,  "the  source  of  infor- 
mation being  indicated  in  the  text  itself  where  it  seemed  desira- 
ble." There  is  also  no  formal  bibliography,  but  a  selected  list  of 
books — ranging  from  the  solid  volumes  of  Burgess  and  Dunning 
through  the  sensational  Otto  EisenschimFs  Why  Was  Lincoln 
Murdered? — is  included  among  the  author's  acknowledgments. 

The  author's  style  is  clear  and  readable,  with  the  result  that  as 
a  synthesis  of  the  works  upon  which  it  is  based  the  volume  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Relatively  few  errors  are  noted.  To  say  that 
"the  Constitution  forbids  the  vice-president  to  take  part  in  the 
impeachment  trial  of  a  president"  (p.  304),  although  sub- 
stantially correct,  is  rather  awkward  phraseology;  and  to  char- 
acterize Josephus  Woodruff  and  A.  0.  Jones  as  "the  colored 
clerks  of  the  two  houses  of  the  [South  Carolina]  legislature" 
(p.  495)  ignores  the  fact  that  the  first  was  white,  the  other  a 
mulatto.  But  in  general  the  author  has  faithfully  reproduced 
the  facts  as  he  has  found  them. 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  binding  and  format,  the  appearance 
of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  some  thirty  or  more  excellent  illus- 
trations reproduced  from  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  Ed- 
ward King's  Southern  States  of  North  America.  There  is  a  com- 
prehensive thirty-three-page  index. 

James  W.  Patton. 

Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Early  American  History  (1492-1789):  Political,  Social,  Economic.  By 
Jennings  B.  Sanders.  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1938.  Pp.  xxi,  705. 
$3.75.) 

This  is  a  well-organized  and  clearly  written  textbook  presenting 
the  history  of  the  American  colonies  from  their  founding  up  to 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  government  under  the 
Constitution.  The  general  plan  of  the  volume  is  slightly  different 
from  that  of  other  texts  in  this  field.    Part  I  is  entitled,  "Europe 
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in  America  to  1660" ;  Part  II,  "Colonial  Expansion  and  Problems 
of  Control  (1660-1689)";  Part  III,  "The  Colonies  Come  of  Age 
(1689-1763) " ;  Part  IV,  "Colonial  Civilization" ;  and  Part  V,  "Rev- 
olution, Independence,  The  Constitution  (1763-1789)." 

Mr.  Sanders  begins  his  narrative  with  the  antecedents  of 
present-day  American  institutions  in  the  European  civilization  of 
the  discovery  period  and  gives  a  brief  analysis  of  the  economic 
order  and  the  political  and  religious  schisms  which  formed  such 
a  deciding  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies. 
Each  English  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  is  then 
discussed  independently,  its  economic,  political,  religious,  and 
cultural  history  being  presented  in  separate  chapters.  Later  the 
colonies  are  studied  in  regional  groups,  and  finally  as  part  of  one 
nation.  There  are  three  chapters  which  deal  with  imperial  regu- 
lation and  control  at  various  periods,  and  in  these  Mr.  Sanders 
has  given  the  clearest  analysis  of  the  administrative  relations  of 
England  and  the  colonies  which  has  appeared  in  any  textbook. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  part  on  Colonial 
Civilization,  in  which  there  is  a  very  lucid  discussion  of  colonial 
education,  the  church,  literature  and  thought,  the  life  of  the 
people,  the  social  structure,  agriculture,  industry,  land,  money, 
taxation,  and  other  phases  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
colonials. 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, with  more  emphasis  on  social  and  economic  forces,  consti- 
tutional, financial,  and  diplomatic  developments  than  on  the  mili- 
tary phases  of  the  conflict.  Mr.  Sanders  maintains  a  good  sense 
of  proportion  until  he  reaches  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  There 
are  only  two  chapters  on  the  Confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
which  seems  to  be  too  little  for  this  momentous  period.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  other  text  in  this  field  gives  any 
space  to  these  years,  since  1783  is  the  traditional  date  for  the 
close  of  the  colonial  era. 

As  a  text,  this  volume  has  many  excellent  features.  An  intro- 
duction to  each  part  gives  a  brief  overview  of  the  period  to  be 
studied.  There  are  many  footnote  citations  giving  exact  page 
references,  many  of  them  to  original  sources.  Mr.  Sanders  has 
made  extensive  use  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  manuscripts 
dealing  with  colonial  history,  the  Shelburne  Papers,  which  throw 
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new  light  on  the  history  of  the  late  colonial  period.  There  is  an 
excellent  bibliography  which  includes  the  leading  printed  sources, 
pertinent  articles,  biographies,  monographs,  and  general  histories. 
There  are  four  maps,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  there  were  more. 
The  print  is  very  good  and  the  general  make-up  of  the  volume  is 
excellent.  Only  a  few  minor  errors  of  fact  have  been  noted. 
Moravians  did  not  come  to  Georgia  as  early  as  1724  (page  384), 
and  Anglican  ministers  in  Virginia  were  not  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£16,000  of  tobacco  a  year  (page  469).  Mr.  Sanders  has  made 
no  attempt  to  catalogue  facts  in  an  encyclopedic  manner,  but 
to  present  a  well-rounded  text.  The  reviewer  is  using  his  text 
and  is  finding  it  very  satisfactory. 

Hugh  T.  Lefler. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Arthur 
Cecil  Bining.  (Harrisburg:  Publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  Volume  IV,  1938.    Pp.  227.) 

Since  Pennsylvania  became  the  greatest  center  of  American 
iron  manufacture  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  story  of  the 
origin  and  early  growth  of  that  industry  is  of  significance  not  only 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  the  comparative  study 
of  infant  industrialism  in  other  states.  Although  Pennsylvania's 
first  iron  works  were  not  erected  until  1716,  before  the  Revolution 
this  colony  was  in  the  lead  in  production,  and  by  the  1760's 
in  the  export  of  bar  iron  to  England.  The  total  output  of  all  the 
colonies  was  not  large  in  this  pre-industrial  age,  but  the  rapid 
development  of  ironmaking  in  Pennsylvania  before  1800  presents 
in  miniature  many  of  the  problems  of  large-scale  industry  of  a 
later  time.  The  author's  chief  contribution  in  this  study  is  the 
detailed  picture  of  ironmaking  in  that  typical  rustic  setting  which 
conditioned  most  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  workers. 

In  its  early  years  the  iron  industry  was  usually  subsidiary  to 
agriculture.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  South,  where  the  plan- 
tation system  overshadowed  all  other  forms  of  economic  activity, 
this  condition  may  not  seem  so  strange  as  in  the  North,  where 
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overpowering  indirstrialism  tends  to  becloud  and  distort  one's 
historical  view  of  the  distant  past.  As  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  Brevard  family  was  operating  furnace  and  forge  after  1800 
to  suit  plantation  needs,  with  distant  markets  down  the  river  in 
South  Carolina  generally  a  secondary  consideration,  so  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Pennsylvania  ironmaking  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  domestic  industry,  carried  on  primarily  to  meet  local  demands. 
Where  ore  deposits  were  conveniently  located  and  the  timber 
supply  was  plentiful  for  charcoal,  an  expanding  market  for  iron- 
ware in  the  neighboring  towns  and  countryside  might  induce  the 
owner  of  the  works  to  concentrate  upon  this  industry.  Thus 
developed  the  iron  plantation  with  its  "mansion  house,"  work- 
men's cottages,  furnace  and  forge,  store  and  grist  mill.  In  his 
account,  Mr.  Bining  has  interwoven  skilfully  the  economic,  re- 
ligious, and  social  elements,  gleaned  from  a  wide  variety  of  manu- 
script and  printed  sources. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  technique  of  iron  manufacture  the  author 
describes  clearly  both  the  direct  and  indirect  processes,  the 
former  requiring  only  the  bloomery,  anvil,  and  hammer,  the  lat- 
ter soon  replacing  the  former  by  using  the  blast  furnace,  re- 
finery forge,  and  trip-hammer,  or  molds  for  casting  the  molten 
pig.  This  improvement  in  technique  doubtless  helps  to  explain 
the  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
trast to  the  more  primitive  methods  which  persisted  and  re- 
tarded progress,  as,  for  example,  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  re- 
mote valleys  of  the  Great  Smokies,  isolated  bloomeries  were 
operated  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Further 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  North  is  the  appearance  of  a  few 
steel  furnaces  and  air  (resmelting)  furnaces  shortly  before 
1800 ;  slitting-mills  and  nail  works  were  also  running,  especially 
in  Philadelphia.  Students  of  economic  history  will  welcome  this 
chapter,  enriched  by  contemporary  illustrations  of  machinery 
and  iron  products.  Dr.  Bining  is  among  the  first  to  show  ade- 
quately how  the  old  ironworks  were  operated;  he  does  not  al- 
ways explain  why  economically  one  process  or  step  was  pre- 
ferred over  another. 

The  human  element  in  industry,  frequently  disregarded  by  his- 
torian as  well  as  by  manufacturer,  enlivens  the  story  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's ironworks.     The  author  correlates  factors  of  labor  and 
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technique  and  emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
during  this  period.  In  depicting  the  ironmasters  he  points  out 
how  the  business  attracted  men  from  a  variety  of  pursuits  and 
interests  as  investors  and  operators — another  evidence  of  greater 
opportunities  afforded  by  an  expanding  industry.  After  a  chapter 
on  relations  with  England,  in  which  he  summarizes  from  a  pre- 
vious book  his  treatment  of  this  subject  for  the  colonies  as  a 
whole,  he  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  indus- 
try throughout  the  period.  The  volume  contains  a  table  of  all  the 
Pennsylvania  ironworks  to  1800,  but  unfortunately  no  map  was 
included  to  show  their  location,  especially  in  connection  with 
Chapter  III  on  the  establishment  of  the  industry.  What  Dr. 
Bining  has  done  so  well  for  Pennsylvania  and  Dr.  Kathleen 
Bruce  for  Virginia  needs  to  be  done  for  other  states  as  ground 
work  for  a  comparative  treatment  of  the  iron  industry  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Lester  J.  Cappon. 

The  Univebsity  op  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


History  op  American  City  Government:  The  Colonial  Period.  By  Ernest  S. 
Griffith.     (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.     1938.     Pp.  464.     $3.75.) 

Although  this  country  evolved  and  gave  to  the  world  the  city 
manager,  this  is  the  first  history  of  city  government  in  the  United 
States  ever  written.  The  present  volume,  the  first  of  four  proj- 
ected, concerns  itself  with  the  founding  and  development  of  the 
American  city  during  the  colonial  period  when  it  was  more  or 
less  a  British  outpost.  The  second  volume  will  cover  the  period 
1790  to  1870,  when  the  city  was  forming  its  own  American  tradi- 
tion ;  the  third  will  cover  the  period  1870  to  1920  when  it  rose  to 
its  dominant  position  in  national  life;  the  final  volume  will  em- 
brace the  years  since  1920,  which  have  been  the  city's  "age  of 
administration." 

The  author  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  available  source 
materials,  and  bases  the  work  on  extant  city  charters,  corpora- 
tion minutes,  British  and  colonial  official  records,  account  books, 
private  correspondence,  and  other  contemporary  sources. 

The  book  naturally  begins  with  the  English  background  of  the 
American  city.    In  its  origin  the  British  municipal  corporation 
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represented  a  contracting  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor 
or  hundred,  or  even  of  the  county.  Accordingly,  it  constituted 
not  an  area,  a  body  of  residents,  or  even  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, but  rather  a  "bundle  of  privileges."  By  1600  there 
were  several  hundred  of  these  British  incorporations.  In  most 
cases  their  rights  and  privileges  had  been  incorporated  in  a 
formal  document  or  charter  and  most  of  them  represented  direct 
grants  from  the  crown.  From  the  royal  point  of  view,  the 
boroughs  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  thought  to  be  agencies 
to  foster  trade  and  commerce  or  instrumentalities  to  enhance 
the  royal  revenue.  If  they  were  hostile  to  the  sovereign  they 
were  to  be  bent  to  his  will  or  crushed.  Both  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts  granted  and  revoked  charters  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening royal  authority.  Though  most  provided  for  a  close  cor- 
poration, the  populace  appeared  to  raise  little  protest. 

The  early  settlers  and  their  sponsors  naturally  transmitted 
English  institutions  to  the  New  World  because  they  had  been  a 
part  of  their  experience.  There  was,  however,  one  essential  dif- 
ference. In  the  colonies  for  a  hundred  years  the  people  concerned 
themselves  with  an  idealized  future  rather  than  a  realized  present. 
In  a  land  in  which  a  civilization  was  in  the  making  municipalities 
were  chartered,  partly  at  least,  because  they  were  associated  with 
a  developed  state.  Thus  Governor  Culpepper  of  Virginia  in  1680 
announced  that  the  king  was  determined  that  there  should  be 
towns  as  "no  nation  has  ever  begun  a  colony  without  them  and 
none  thrived  without  their  development." 

Agamenticus  in  Maine  was  probably  the  earliest  English  mu- 
nicipal incorporation  in  the  colonies  that  actually  functioned  as 
such.    It  was  chartered  in  1640  or  1641. 

Ten  boroughs  were  chartered  in  North  Carolina,  beginning  with 
Bath  in  1705,  and  followed  by  New  Bern,  Edenton,  Wilmington, 
Brunswick,  and  Halifax  in  the  next  half  century.  In  the  closing 
years  of  the  colonial  period,  charters  were  granted  to  Salisbury, 
Hillsborough,  Campbellton,  and  Tarborough,  but  in  the  case  of 
these  last  four  they  merely  gave  the  right  to  send  borough  rep- 
resentatives to  the  assembly. 

For  the  most  part,  it  was  to  control  trade  and  derive  revenue 
therefrom  that  governors  and  proprietors  promoted  incorpora- 
tions.   The  inhabitants'  own  urge  to  incorporate  was  later  in  its 
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appearance,  but  when  it  did  appear  the  motive  was  to  obtain  a 
special  privilege.  This  might  be  to  conduct  an  annual  or  semi- 
annual fair,  to  enjoy  a  port  monopoly,  or  to  secure  for  the  mer- 
chants and  artisans  protection  from  the  competition  of  foreigners 
or  peddlers.  There  were,  however,  certain  governmental  as  well 
as  economic  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  through  incorpor- 
ation, chiefly  the  privilege  of  a  separate  local  court  and  separate 
representation  in  the  assembly. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Control  of  Economic  Life"  the  author  con- 
siders the  controls  from  the  standpoint  of  the  various  classes  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  designed — buyers,  sellers,  consumers, 
craftsmen.  It  was  the  Dutch  in  Albany  and  on  the  Delaware  that 
seem  most  to  have  developed  the  use  of  the  incorporation  as  a 
weapon  in  the  interest  of  the  buyers.  One  of  their  concerns  was 
that  "some  people  do  not  hesitate  to  ruin  the  trade  with  the 
Indians  by  running  up  the  price  of  deerskins."  Far  more  usual 
were  the  efforts  to  safeguard  the  vested  rights  of  local  merchants 
and  tradesmen.  New  York  City  was  originally  granted  a  port 
monopoly,  and  Westchester  in  1697  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
establishment  of  any  sawmills  other  than  those  owned  by  the 
major.  But  by  1725  interest  in  enforcing  such  monopolies  had 
begun  to  wane  throughout  the  colonies.  Regulation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumers  was  equally  widespread,  but  met  with  equal 
difficulties.  The  underlying  struggle  was  between  the  ideal  of 
a  fair  price  and  good  quality,  and  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
then  as  now  to  "chisel."  Bread,  meat,  and  firewood  were  the 
three  commodities  most  frequently  singled  out  for  regulation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  period  was  socially  an  era  of 
unchallenged  rank  and  status.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  it  was 
right  that  the  rich  and  high-born  should  not  only  rule  but  also 
should  entrench  themselves  with  economic  privileges. 

Whether  as  town  or  borough,  each  American  community  first 
passed  through  what  might  be  called  the  "intimate"  stage  of  its 
governmental  development.  Social  pressure  instead  of  legal  pres- 
sure could  ordinarily  be  counted  upon  to  assure  the  necessary 
degree  of  cooperation  in  community  projects.  Each  did  his  stint 
of  service  on  the  roads,  took  his  turn  in  the  watch  against  fire 
or  Indians,  provided  a  fire  bucket  or  two,  and  hung  a  lantern  at 
his  door  at  night.    The  community  spirit  did  not  extend,  however, 
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to  regard  for  another's  sensibilities.  For  example,  the  borough 
of  Edenton  insisted  that  only  inhabitants  are  to  keep  horses  in 
town  limits,  and  they  are  limited  to  six  sheep,  one  cow  and  one 
horse  to  run  at  large  within  bounds. 

Eventually,  if  the  community  grew,  there  came  a  kind  of  transi- 
tion stage  in  which  the  former  intimate  arrangements  began  to 
break  down.  This  was  partly  due  to  conflicting  economic  inter- 
ests and  partly  to  a  more  heterogeneous  population.  That  there 
was  a  disorderly  element  in  the  population  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  constables  were  directed  to 
walk  the  streets  during  divine  service  to  prevent  disturbance. 
A  further  mark  of  this  transitional  stage  was  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  the  obligation  of  individual  service  for  the 
watch  or  for  work  on  the  streets.  The  earliest  record  found  of 
a  paid  watch  was  that  of  one  in  Albany  in  1659,  but  it  was  a 
hundred  years  later  before  this  was  usual.  Philadelphia  in  1765 
requested  a  higher  tax  levy  to  add  to  its  320  street  lamps,  its  120 
public  pumps  and  the  18  watchmen  then  under  its  care.  This 
development  in  colonial  days  was,  however,  a  product  of  size  far 
more  than  of  the  date  of  the  action. 

While  in  only  the  larger  towns  could  there  be  noted  the  begin- 
nings of  a  mechanized  order  during  the  colonial  period,  there 
were  signs  of  an  emerging  urbanism.  The  regulation  of  trade  by 
the  individual  community  was  cracking  under  the  strain  of  an 
increased  mobility.  Heterogeneity  of  population  was  weakening 
the  social  sanctions  back  of  the  by-laws  which  dealt  with  religion 
and  morals.  Yet  it  was  largely  urbanization  itself  that  was  forc- 
ing improvements  in  paving  and  lighting,  in  cleaning  and  policing ; 
as  well  as  urbanization  that  was  even  then  creating  problems  of 
poverty  and  crime.  Into  this  dawning  complexity  of  urban  gov- 
ernment and  administration  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  pre- 
cipitated. 

It  was  not  the  royal  governors  but  the  colonial  legislatures 
which  concerned  themselves  most  intimately  with  the  affairs  of 
the  cities.  Thus  the  records  of  each  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  are  filled  with  such  acts  as  those  empowering  Wilming- 
ton to  appoint  guards  and  watchers,  or  New  Bern  to  levy  a  tax 
for  a  fire  engine,  or  Bath  to  prohibit  swine  from  running  at  large, 
or  Edenton  to  build  a  pound.    Though  the  colonial  acts  in  respect 
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to  the  municipalities  went  into  minute  detail,  this  was  because  the 
local  units  so  requested.  The  author  states  that  he  has  not  un- 
covered a  single  instance  in  which  a  request  from  a  municipal 
corporation  for  further  powers  was  denied.  In  his  opinion,  the 
cities  had  little  cause  to  complain  and  much  to  praise  in  the  Brit- 
ish overlordship.  This  is  further  evidence,  he  says,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  any  day-to-day  autocracy  or  maladministration  on 
the  part  of  the  British  that  was  responsible  for  the  Revolution, 
but  rather  deep,  underlying  forces  of  an  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal nature. 

This  volume  should  be  welcomed  by  students  of  government  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  origin  and  early  evolution  of  our  urban 
culture  and  institutions.  It  should  be  equally  welcomed  by  his- 
torians for  the  wealth  of  authentic  information  it  furnishes  on  an 
important  segment  of  colonial  life.  Though  based  almost  wholly 
on  documentary  materials,  with  complete  footnote  references 
thereto,  the  book  is  not  dull  reading.  On  the  contrary,  the  mate- 
rial is  skillfully  woven  into  a  smooth  and  intensely  interesting 
presentation.  Direct  quotations  from  the  documents  are  used 
only  when  they  lend  color  and  richness  to  the  description.  The 
book  helps  fill  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  American  government 
and  the  remaining  volumes  in  the  series  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

Paul  W.  Wager. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Jefferson  Davis:  The  Unreal  and  the  Real.    Two  volumes.    By  Robert  Mc- 
Elroy.     (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1937.    Pp.  xiii,  783.     $8.00.) 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg 
is  a  fitting  time  in  which  to  consider  a  life  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
These  twin  disasters,  which  marked  the  high-water  mark  of  Con- 
federate success,  jointly  emphasizes  Davis's  outstanding  charac- 
teristic— loyalty.  Loyalty  to  those  in  whom  he  placed  his  confi- 
dence, loyalty  to  the  cause  he  served.  He  supported  Lee,  the 
master,  in  defeat  as  in  victory,  and  refused  his  proffered  resig- 
nation; he  supported  Pemberton,  the  bungler,  and  sought  to  re- 
tain him  in  high  command.  His  courage  and  his  belief  in  ulti- 
mate success  did  not  waver.    Until  the  very  last,  Davis  hoped  and 
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worked  for  victory,  undaunted  by  defeat,  discord,  divided  coun- 
sels, and  steadily  weakening  economic  and  military  power.  A 
weaker,  less  determined  leader  would  have  stepped  down,  either 
by  resignation  or  ignominious  flight,  to  make  way  for  another. 

Dr.  McElroy's  biography  of  Davis  divides  itself  naturally  into 
three  parts.  Davis's  early  army  career  and  first  marriage  are 
presented  more  fully  than  usual,  but  the  ante-bellum  account  is 
conventional  and  is  made  up  of  what  amounts  to  an  apology  for 
Davis.  No  particular  effort  is  made  to  understand  and  explain 
why  and  how  Davis  and  his  supporters  came  to  accept  and  apply 
their  defense  mechanism  in  justification  of  slavery;  nor  why 
their  course  could  lead  only  to  complete  surrender  or  open  conflict. 
Davis's  arguments  in  defense  of  Negro  slavery  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  "defending  the  lowest  of  social  institutions,  though 
holding  the  loftiest  of  political  ideals"  (p.  107) .  He  perhaps  un- 
consciously "arrayed  himself  as  the  champion  against  change, 
which  is  evolution,  a  fact  which,"  the  author  thinks,  "explains 
much,  otherwise  inexplicable"  (p.  63).  "His  tenuous  philosophy 
aimed  but  to  save  an  interpretation  of  the  slave  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  which  time  and  progress  and  an  awakening  con- 
science were  rendering  obsolete"  (p.  110).  Davis  came  into 
active  leadership  in  a  time  when  this  interpretation  was  rapidly 
becoming  untenable. 

A  chapter  is  captioned  "Secretary  of  War,"  but  there  is  little 
in  it  concerning  Davis's  constructive  achievements  in  this  admin- 
istrative interlude  in  his  political  career.  Politics  and  the  sec- 
tional conflict  are  almost  the  sole  topics  of  discussion.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  a  later  view  that  Davis  was  "the  best  Secretary 
of  War"  (p.  173).  There  is  a  good  account  of  Davis  and  the  final 
movement  for  secession.  He  opposed  secession,  but  when  his 
state  left  the  Union,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  "He  fol- 
lowed not  his  star,  but  his  conscience,"  his  destiny  (p.  258) .  For 
this  period,  in  general,  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  Davis's  political  philosophy  as  a  justification  for  his  selection 
to  lead  the  seceded  states. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  most  important  period  in  Davis's  life. 
The  account  here  given  is  too  hurried,  brief,  uncritical,  and  par- 
tisan in  controversial  matters  to  be  in  any  way  satisfactory.  It 
lacks  all  semblance  of  unity.     Politics,  finance,  relations  with 
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Congress  and  generals,  military  operations,  and  peace  efforts  are 
jumbled  together  with  little  organization.  In  all  disputes  with 
the  opposition  factions  Davis  is  favored.  J.  E.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  are  always  in  the  wrong;  no  critical  effort  is  made 
to  get  at  the  reasons  for  the  failures  of  Bragg,  Pemberton,  and 
Hood.  Nor  is  any  effort  made  to  evaluate  the  benefits,  handicaps, 
and  effects  of  Davis's  direction  of  and  interference  with  the  mili- 
tary conduct  and  leadership  of  the  Southern  effort.  The  war  ac- 
count is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Effects,  with 
no  search  for  Causes.  In  general,  because  so  brief,  the  account 
presumes  a  knowledge  of  men  and  events  not  likely  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  average  reader.  No  perspective  of  the  military 
situation  on  the  far-flung  battle  line  from  Virginia  to  Texas  is 
given  so  that  the  reader  may  see  and  understand  the  manifold 
problems  with  which  Davis  had  to  cope. 

The  narrative  of  the  post-bellum  years  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  Dr.  McElroy's  book  and  is  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  this  period  of  Davis's  life.  There  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
quibbling  evasion  that  kept  Davis  a  prisoner  in  jail  for  two  years 
without  trial  or  bail,  though  even  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  one  of 
those  who  proffered  his  services  as  legal  counsel  (p.  561).  It  is 
true  that  Stevens  was  not  animated  by  any  tender  consideration 
for  Davis.  His  action  in  volunteering  "was  not  service  to  Davis, 
but  disservice  to  the  detested  President  Johnson"  (p.  569).  The 
author  nowhere  gives  a  definite  opinion  as  to  why  Davis  was  so 
long  imprisoned.  The  nearest  approach  is  to  attribute  it  to  an 
unidentified  "hidden  power"  (p.  577).  In  general,  Davis  became 
a  pawn  of  the  Radicals  in  their  conflict  with  Johnson  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  safely  in  control  that  they  were  willing  to 
grant  that  Davis  might  be  a  prisoner,  entitled  to  fair  trial  before 
a  civil  jury,  rather  than  a  traitor  who  had  revolted  against  and 
tried  to  destroy  his  country's  government  (pp.  587-88,  599  ff.). 

The  disappointments,  the  poverty,  the  physical  suffering,  and 
the  frustration  of  Davis  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  are  well 
and  sympathetically  told.  He  had  come  to  epitomize  both  the 
Old  South  and  the  Lost  Cause.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  ini- 
tial printing  of  or  income  from  Davis's  magnum  opus,  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government  (p.  659)  ;  rather  curious- 
ly, the  date  of  his  death  is  implied,  not  stated  (p.  698). 
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This  work  is  well  and  attractively  printed  and  bound  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  illustrations  of  Davis  from  youth  to  old  age. 
There  are  no  footnotes,  but  there  is  an  extended  bibliography 
that  loses  some  of  its  effectiveness  because  of  the  manner  of  its 
printing.  There  are  many,  entirely  too  many,  typographical 
errors,  due,  apparently,  to  careless  proofreading. 

Davis  had  hope,  ambitions  and  plans  for  an  independent  South, 
but  too  often  he  courted  theory  and  was  vague  when  he  sought 
to  move  into  action.  He  did  not  realize  that  economic  forces  were 
moving  faster  than  the  forces  that  urged  the  South  to  secession 
and  that  in  the  end  engulfed  it.  Leadership  of  the  individualist 
was  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  mechanism  that  industry  was 
creating  and  a  servile  form  of  labor  had  to  go  down  in  the  crash. 
In  the  din  of  guns  and  high  resolves  and  impracticable  ideas  of 
sectionalism,  the  Old  South  passed  to  make  one  of  the  most  tragic 
fragments  of  history.  Feudalism,  likewise,  came  to  an  end. 
Davis,  the  ardent  exponent,  lingered  awhile  and  then  he,  too, 
passed.    The  age  of  iron  and  steel  reigned  supreme. 

Thomas  Robson  Hay. 

Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  Confederate  Ironclad  Virginia  (Merrimac).     By  Harrison  A.  Trexler. 
(Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1938.    Pp.  vii,  95.     $2.00.) 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  famous  battle  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  this  is  the  first  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  trace  in  detail  the  life-story  of  either  of 
these  vessels.  Every  schoolboy  knows  (or  is  presumed  to  know) 
how  this  combat  led  to  the  junking  of  the  wooden  navies  of  the 
world,  but  few  know  the  interesting  details  of  the  Virginia's 
construction  and  operation,  and  fewer  still  are  acquainted  with 
the  effect  which  this  iron-clad  had  upon  the  strategy  of  McClel- 
lan's  campaign  against  Richmond.  To  the  extent  that  this  little 
book  throws  additional  light  upon  these  two  phases  of  the 
Virginia's  history,  it  justifies  its  existence. 

In  painstaking  detail,  the  author  describes  the  transformation 
of  the  Merrimac  into  the  iron-clad  Virginia,  shows  its  size  and 
armament,  relates  the  damage  it  caused  the  Union  and  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  Confederate  ships,  and  deals  interestingly 
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with  the  drawn  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Virginia. 
Professor  Trexler  then  describes  Stanton's  fear  that  Washing- 
ton would  be  attacked  by  the  Virginia  and  McClellan's  necessity 
for  changing  his  plan  of  campaign.  (By  closing  the  James  River 
to  transports,  the  Virginia  forced  McClellan  to  abandon  his  plan 
of  landing  men  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula.)  The  book  ends 
with  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  iron-clad  by  the  Con- 
federates, when  the  capture  of  Norfolk  became  inevitable. 

In  addition  to  his  assessment  of  the  Virginia's  significance, 
Professor  Trexler  has  given  much  detailed  information  concern- 
ing this  vessel,  which  previously  was  not  readily  accessible.  The 
general  reader  is  likely  to  be  surprised  at  the  size,  number  of 
guns,  and  cost  of  the  Merrimac  before  her  transformation 
(p.  2) .  The  reader  will  learn  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable vessels  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  that  after  being 
refitted  as  an  iron-clad  the  Virginia  caused  wild  hopes  to  spring 
in  the  hearts  of  the  embattled  Southerners.  It  is  surprising, 
moreover,  to  discover  how  much  war  materials  the  Federals  left 
at  Norfolk  in  1861  (p.  8)  ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  destroy- 
ing heavy  guns,  when  their  capture  by  the  enemy  was  inevitable, 
is  not  without  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Almost  no  omissions  or  inadequacies,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer,  mar  the  work.  The  chapter  title,  "The  Virginia  Har- 
asses the  Union  Navy,"  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  in  the  pe- 
riod dealt  with  by  this  chapter  no  important  attacks  were  made 
on  Federal  vessels.  But  as  a  constant  threat  to  the  Union  navy, 
the  Virginia  undoubtedly  was  "harassing."  The  author  relates 
that  Southerners  expressed  high  hopes  that  the  Virginia  would 
make  a  material  contribution  to  victory,  but  he  neglected  to  give 
excerpts  of  newspaper  editorials,  speeches,  or  letters,  which 
would  have  rendered  an  interesting  description  of  what  the 
South  expected  from  its  famous  iron-clad.  These,  however,  are 
small  matters  and  do  not  detract  materially  from  the  excellence 
of  the  study. 

Included  in  the  volume  are  two  sketch  maps  showing  the 
waters  in  which  the  Virginia  won  her  fame,  and  there  are  two 
simple  drawings  of  the  Virginia  and  the  Monitor.  The  index 
is  satisfactory  so  far  as  names  of  individuals  and  places  are  con- 
cerned, but  in  other  respects  it  could  be  improved.    References 
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and  notes  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  book — this  is  a  reason 
for  complaint,  but  since  the  practice  has  become  so  general  there 
is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  surprise. 

Richard  E.  Yates. 

Hendrix  College, 
Conway,  Arkansas. 


The  Hermitage:   Home  of  Old  Hickory.     By  Stanley  F.  Horn.   (Richmond: 
Garrett  &  Massie.     1938.     Pp.  xi,  225.     $3.00.) 

This  book  will  not  edify  the  historian,  for  it  contains  few 
facts  that  are  not  already  known,  and  it  lacks  such  earmarks 
of  scholarship  as  footnotes  and  bibliography.  This  failure  to 
cite  the  sources,  however,  will  not  inconvenience  those  who  have 
available  a  set  of  John  Spencer  Bassett's  edition  of  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Andrew  Jackson.  Over  against  these  short- 
comings and  the  inadequacy  of  the  two-and-a-half-page  index 
may  be  set  the  more  than  forty  attractive  illustrations,  the  floor 
plans  of  the  Hermitage,  and  the  architectural  drawings  of  its 
front  and  rear  elevations,  which  have  been  made  into  attrac- 
tive front  and  end  pieces.  In  brief,  the  historian  finds  little  to 
praise  in  this  book;  neither  does  he  find  much  to  censure,  al- 
though he  will  be  irritated  and  placed  upon  his  guard  by  Mr. 
Horn's  zeal  for  correcting  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson.  But  this  book  was  evidently  written  not  for  the 
historian  but  for  the  general  public  and  particularly,  it  may  be 
supposed,  for  that  portion  of  the  public  that  visits  the  Hermi- 
tage. It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  evaluated  as 
an  attempt  at  popular  historical  writing. 

As  was  faintly  suggested  by  the  uncanonical  editing  of  docu- 
ments, the  general  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  Jackson  and  his  home  by  proclaiming  the  beauties  of 
the  Hermitage,  the  attractiveness  of  life  within  those  precincts, 
and  the  virtues  of  General  Jackson  as  husband  and  homemaker 
(if  this  word  can  be  applied  to  a  man,  and  to  such  a  man  as 
Jackson) .  Luckily,  there  is  more  than  enough  evidence  to  sup- 
port these  and  similar  contentions,  for  the  Hermitage  speaks 
for  itself,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  best  of  Jackson's 
traits  were  revealed  in  his  home. 
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About  all  that  is  known  of  him  who  named  the  Hermitage  is 
that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  for  this  plantation  had  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  hotel  or  an  orphan's  home  than  of  an  abode 
of  a  recluse.  In  addition  to  Andrew  and  Rachel,  the  household 
consisted  of  their  adopted  son,  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  and, 
in  time,  his  wife  and  children.  Another  permanent  resident  was 
R.  E.  W.  Earl,  an  artist.  Major  Henry  Lee  was  a  guest  for  two 
years,  and  the  Hermitage  gave  shelter  to  Lyncoya,  an  Indian 
boy,  whom  Jackson  had  taken  from  among  the  dead  after  the 
battle  of  Tallushatches  and  sent  to  Rachel  with  the  explanation 
that  "although  he  is  a  heathen  he  is  an  orphan."  From  time  to 
time  the  household  contained  wards  left  in  Jackson's  care  by 
friends  and  relatives.  Of  course  there  were  numerous  slaves 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Uncle  Alfred.  The  reader 
is  never  certain  of  the  exact  number  in  the  household  at  any 
one  time,  and  he  suspects  that  at  times  Andrew  and  Rachel  were 
likewise  ignorant,  particularly  if  casual  visitors  be  considered. 
The  plantation's  hospitality  was  often  put  to  the  test,  but  doubt- 
less never  more  strenuously  than  the  day  when  a  regiment  of 
nine  hundred  Texas  volunteers  appeared  for  lunch. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  bustling  activity  at  the  Hermi- 
tage as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  such  an  estab- 
lishment sometimes  taxed  Jackson's  strength  and  patience.  He 
was  often  sick  in  body;  the  irresponsibility  of  his  adopted  son 
was  disturbing;  and  financial  burdens  pressed  heavily  at  times. 
But  under  the  influence  of  his  beloved  Rachel,  Jackson  showed 
a  self-restraint  and  gentleness  that  was  almost  startling  to 
those  who  had  known  him  only  as  a  domineering  and  sometimes 
irascible  statesman  and  soldier. 

In  setting  forth  this  aspect  of  Jackson's  character,  Mr.  Horn 
has  acquitted  himself  well.  In  another  direction  he  is  not  so 
fortunate.  In  seeking  to  prove  that  Jackson  was  "no  mere  back- 
woodsman or  ruffian  .  .  .  [but]  a  man  of  genteel  characteristics, 
of  refined,  though  simple  taste,"  (p.  3)  he  stakes  his  case  on  the 
fact  that  Jackson  built  and  lived  in  the  Hermitage.  But  no  evi- 
dence is  produced  to  show  that  Jackson  had  any  share  in  de- 
signing the  structure,  and  when,  after  the  destructive  fire  in 
1834,  it  was  rebuilt,  Jackson  was  in  Washington.  About  all 
that  is  certainly  known  is  that  Jackson  wanted  a  large  house 
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and  had  one  built,  which  neither  proves  that  he  had  refined 
tastes  nor  the  contrary.  And  of  course  this  is  not  to  say  any- 
thing derogatory  about  the  Hermitage,  whose  attractive  features 
can  be  seen  by  all  who  visit  it.  Those  who  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  pilgrimage  can  yet  learn  from  this  volume  much 
about  its  appearance  and  furnishings. 

In  addition  to  telling  about  Jackson  and  his  home,  Mr.  Horn's 
book  contains  some  information  about  the  Ladies  Hermitage 
Association.  The  history  of  this  organization  inclines  one  to  the 
belief  that  its  members  have  displayed  as  much  resourcefulness 
and  courage  in  protecting  the  Hermitage  as  General  Jackson 
displayed  on  his  campaigns.  And  who  can  say  that  their  cause 
has  been  any  less  worthy  than  his? 


Charles  S.  Sydnor. 


Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina  was  held  in  Raleigh, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  December  1-2,  1938.  On  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels  of  Raleigh, 
president  of  the  Association,  delivered  the  presidential  address 
on  Thomas  Wolfe  and  his  work,  and  Mr.  George  Stevens  of  New 
York,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  spoke  on 
book  reviewing.  A  reception  to  members  and  guests  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society  followed.  At  the  Friday  morning 
meeting  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  of 
Chapel  Hill  reviewed  North  Carolina  books  and  authors  of  the 
year  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cannon  of  Concord  presided  over  a 
discussion  of  the  desirability  of  forming  a  society  to  preserve 
North  Carolina  antiquities.  The  discussion  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  P.  Wilmer,  president  of  the  Association  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities.  A  committee,  with  Mrs.  Cannon 
as  chairman,  was  elected  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  such 
a  society  in  North  Carolina.  The  following  officers  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Chapel  Hill,  president;  Mrs.  Marian 
Sims,  Charlotte,  first  vice-president;  Judge  Heriot  Clarkson, 
Raleigh,  second  vice-president;  Mr.  Richard  Dillard  Dixon, 
Edenton,  third  vice-president;  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  Ra- 
leigh, secretary.  The  final  session  of  the  Association  was  held 
in  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School  Auditorium  on  Friday  evening. 
Mr.  Macon  R.  Dunnagan  of  Raleigh,  historian  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants  in  North  Carolina,  announced  that  Mr. 
Jonathan  Daniels,  for  his  book,  A  Southerner  Discovers  the 
South,  had  been  awarded  the  Mayflower  Society  Cup  for  1938. 
Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  then  presented  Count  Rene  Doynel  de 
Saint-Quentin,  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States, 
whose  address  on  Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard,  the  first  French  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folk-Lore  Society  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh, 
Friday   afternoon,    December    2.      Dr.    George    P.    Wilson   of 
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Greensboro  delivered  the  presidential  address,  "Southern  Folk 
Proverbs  and  Sayings,"  and  papers  were  presented  as  follows: 
"Onomostica  Aethiopica,  or  the  Science  of  Naming  Negro 
Babies,"  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Hudson  of  Chapel  Hill;  "Uncle  Remus 
and  His  Creeturs,"  by  Mr.  J.  Roddey  Miller  of  Greensboro;  and 
"Along  the  Sandbank  from  Manteo  to  Hatteras,"  by  Mr.  William 

A.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  met  in  annual  session 
at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  30-December  1.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  recep- 
tion was  held.  On  Wednesday  evening  Mrs.  Katherine  Pendle- 
ton Arrington  of  Warrenton  delivered  the  presidential  address; 
Professor  Russell  T.  Smith  of  Chapel  Hill  spoke  on  "Some  New 
Aims  for  the  State  Art  Society" ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Benda  of  New 
York  presented  a  mask-pantomime,  featuring  his  masks,  with 
dancing.    A  business  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday  morning. 

Captain  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe  died  at  his  home  in  Raleigh  on 
Wednesday,  October  10.  Born  in  1840,  he  had  served  in  the 
Confederate  armies,  had  practiced  law,  had  been  a  newspaper 
editor,  had  been  president  of  a  manufacturing  company,  and  had 
served  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Raleigh. 
He  was  the  editor  of  a  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina 
(eight  volumes)  and  the  author  of  a  History  of  North  Carolina 
(two  volumes)  and  of  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles. 

A  number  of  North  Carolina  historians  participated  in  the 
program  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association  in  New  Or- 
leans, November  3-5,  1938.  Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  presided  over  a  luncheon  conference 
on  "Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  Theories  and  the  South."     Dr. 

B.  B.  Kendrick  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  led  the  discussion  at  the  conference  mentioned 
above  and  presided  at  a  session  on  "Suggested  Points  of  View 
for  the  Future  Historian  of  the  South."  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sydnor 
of  Duke  University  read  a  paper  titled  "The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Geology  in  the  South."  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  presided  at  a  "Conference  of 
Historical  Agencies,"  and  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  North  Carolina  presided  at  a  session  on  "Historians 
and  Economists  of  the  South."  Dr.  Sydnor  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  1938-39,  and  Dr.  Green  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Brooks  of  Greensboro  is  writing  a  biography  of  the 
late  Justice  Walter  Clark  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
and  will  be  glad  to  receive  information  on  Clark  or  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  location  of  source  materials  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Sitterson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
published  an  article,  "Magnolia  Plantation,  1852-1862,"  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  September,  1938. 

Dr.  David  A.  Lockmiller  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  has  published  a  biography  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press).  He  is  now 
writing  a  history  of  State  College,  1889-1939,  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  information  or  to  learn  of  materials  on  this  topic. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Clyde  of  Duke  University,  who  has  been 
on  leave  of  absence  travelling  in  the  Orient,  will  resume  his 
teaching  the  second  semester. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Winston  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  sword  presented  by  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  to  Major  Joseph  Winston  about  1790.  Address  the 
secretary,  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  Box  1881, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  head  of  the  Department  of  History  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  spoke  on  "What  Next  in 
Archives"  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  archives  building  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  October  26,  1938.  He  presided  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  in 
Springfield,  October  24-26,  and  delivered  the  presidential  ad- 
dress on  "Uniform  State  Archival  Organization."  He  was  re- 
elected president.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  October,  1939. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  attended  the  second  annual  session  of 
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the  Society  of  American  Archivists  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Oc- 
tober 24-26.  He  was  on  the  program  for  the  session  on  "Classi- 
fication and  Arrangement.,, 

Professors  Joseph  C.  Robert  of  Duke  University  and  J.  C. 
Russell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  attended  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  for  Historical  Sciences  at  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland, which  lasted  from  August  28  to  September  3,  1938.  Pro- 
fessor Russell  read  a  paper  on  "Decline  in  Population,  200-700 
A.  D.,  and  Its  Intellectual  and  Social  Results"  and  presided  over 
one  session  of  the  section  on  Social  and  Economic  History  of 
Medieval  and  Modern  Times.  He  is  remaining  in  England  this 
year  upon  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, studying  the  population  of  medieval  England.  In  the 
summer  of  1938  appeared  the  1937-38  supplement  to  Dr.  Rus- 
sell's Dictionary  of  Writers  of  Thirteenth  Century  England  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research  and  an  ar- 
ticle, "Chroniclers  of  Medieval  Spain/'  in  the  Hispanic  Review. 

Books  received  include :  Papers  in  Illinois  History  and  Trans- 
actions for  the  Year  1937  (Springfield,  111.:  The  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society.  1938)  ;  John  H.  Scarff,  editor,  The  Bicenten- 
ary Celebration  of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton 
(Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  Commission)  ;  Robert  B.  Downs, 
editor,  Resources  of  Southern  Libraries.  A  Survey  of  Facilities 
for  Research  (Chicago:  American  Library  Association.  1938)  ; 
Julia  Cherry  Spruill,  Woman's  Life  and  Work  in  the  Southern 
Colonies  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1938)  ;  George  Lewis  Chumbley,  Colonial  Justice  in  Virginia 
(Richmond,  Va.:  The  Dietz  Press.  1938)  ;  Frank  J.  Klinberg, 
Old  Sherry:  Portrait  of  a  Virginia  Family  (Richmond,  Va. : 
Garrett  and  Massie.  c.  1938)  ;  David  A.  Lockmiller,  Sir  William 
Blackstone  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1938)  ;  Edna  L.  Heinzerling,  The  History  of  Nursing  in 
North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  1938)  ;  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain,  This  Was 
Home  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  c. 
1938)  ;  Hugh  L.  Hamilton,  A  Second  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America    (Richmond,   Va. :    Garrett   and   Massie.   c. 
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1938) ;  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American 
History,  Vol.  IV;  England's  Commercial  and  Colonial  Policies 
(New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press.  1938)  ;  and  John 
A.  Cutchins,  An  Amateur  Diplomat  in  the  World  War  (Rich- 
mond, Va.:  The  Commanders  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion.    1938). 

More  than  forty  manuscripts  have  been  received  by  the  Duke 
University  Press  from  writers  competing  for  the  $1,500  prize  to 
be  awarded  next  March  for  the  best  scholarly  work  on  the  social, 
literary,  or  artistic  history  of  the  United  States.  A  faculty 
committee  of  seven  will  select  the  three  best  manuscripts  to  be 
submitted  to  the  final  judges.  The  latter  are:  Dr.  Merle  E. 
Curti,  professor  of  history  at  Smith  College ;  Dr.  Norman  Foers- 
ter,  director  of  the  School  of  Letters  and  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Iowa;  and  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Harvard  University. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ABOUT  1780 

By  Francis  Grave  Morris  and  Phyllis  Mary  Morris 

Parti 

Landholdings 

There  exist  among  the  records  collected  at  Raleigh  by  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  a  number  of  tax  lists, 
belonging  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  from  various  counties  in 
the  State,  which  appear  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  recon- 
structing certain  aspects  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
period  since  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  or 
State,  taxation  based  on  property  replaced  the  poll  tax.  In  the 
April  session  of  the  assembly  in  1777  there  was  passed  "An  Act 
for  levying  a  tax  by  General  Assessment  and  other  Purposes," 
which  enacted  that  "a  tax  of  one  penny  value  be  levied  on  each 
pound  value  of  all  the  Lands,  Lots,  Houses,  Slaves,  Money,  Money 
at  Interest,  Stock  in  Trade,  Horses  and  Cattle  in  this  State."1  Al- 
though by  subsequent  acts  passed  later  in  the  same  year,  in  1779, 
and  again  in  1782  modifications  in  the  method  of  assessment  and 
collection  were  made,  property  as  thus  defined  remained  the 
basis  of  taxation  until  1784,  when  fresh  legislation  re-introduced 
the  poll  tax  combined  with  a  land  tax,  other  kinds  of  property 
being  exempted.  From  the  assessments  made  in  the  counties 
from  1777  to  1783,  it  is  therefore  possible  to  gain  considerable 
information  about  certain  kinds  of  property,  particularly  lands 
and  slaves,  held  by  the  inhabitants  at  that  time.  Although  by 
no  means  all  the  lists  have  survived,  there  are  still  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  fairly  general  survey  of  the  State.    In  order  to  make 


1  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1777    (April  session),   Chap.   II,   Sec.   2.     The  entire  act  is   in 
State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIV,  6-9. 
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the  picture  of  landholding  more  complete,  lists  of  1784  from  five 
counties  have  been  included  in  this  study. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  value  of  these 
tax  lists,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  acts  of  assembly 
which  ordered  their  preparation.  The  act  of  April,  1777,  was 
amended  by  one  passed  in  the  November  session  of  the  same 
year2  and,  as  none  of  the  lists  studied  were  drawn  up  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  act,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  it  further. 
The  second  act  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  first  but  laid  down 
fresh  ones.  This  was  in  turn  repealed  by  another  act  passed  in 
the  third  session  of  the  assembly  of  1778.  Only  one  of  the  lists 
studied,  from  Perquimans,  was  drawn  up  under  the  act  of  No- 
vember, 1777,  and,  since  the  general  principles  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  succeeding  act,  there  is  no  need  to  consider  its  de- 
tails. The  act  passed  in  the  third  session  of  the  assembly  of 
1778,  besides  repealing  the  previous  act,  redefined  taxable  prop- 
erty and  laid  down  the  methods  of  assessment  and  of  collecting 
the  taxes.  As  a  number  of  the  lists  used  in  this  study  were 
drawn  up  under  its  provisions,  a  careful  account  of  it  must  be 
given. 

Taxable  property  was  now  defined  as  "all  Lotts  and  Lands 
with  their  Improvements,  Slaves  under  the  age  of  Sixty  Years, 
Horses,  all  Cattle  from  one  year  old  and  upward,  Money,  Money 
at  Interest  and  Stocks  in  Trade  of  every  kind  wherever  the  same 
may  be,  all  Bonds,  Notes  and  other  obligations,  which  bear  or 
include  Interest."  It  was  expressly  provided  that  "the  words 
'Stock  in  Trade'  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  materials 
which  any  Tradesman  or  Manufacturer  may  have  in  hand  for 
carrying  on  such  Trade  or  Manufacture."  For  the  purposes  of 
assessment,  the  county  courts,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the 
first  of  April,  1779,  and  so  in  all  succeeding  years,  were  to  divide 
their  counties  into  convenient  districts  and  were  to  appoint  for 
each  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  should  receive  from  every  in- 
habitant of  his  district  a  true  account,  on  oath,  "of  all  the  tax- 
able property  within  this  State  which  such  person  was  possessed 
of  in  his  own  right,  or  as  Agent,  Factor  or  Attorney  for  any 
other  Person  on  the  first  day  of  April  then  last  past,  distinguish- 
ing the  ages  of  the  slaves.  .  .  ."    Such  accounts  were  to  be  given 


2  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777    (November  session),  Chap.  XIII.     Ibid.,   pp.   109-113. 
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to  the  justices  within  one  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  court  and 
they  in  turn  were  to  give  them  to  the  valuers.  The  county  courts 
also  appointed  the  valuers,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  county, 
and  assigned  three  to  each  district.  These  were  to  "value  each 
individual  part  of  the  taxable  property  of  every  inhabitant  of 
such  county  (negroes  and  cattle  not  excepted)  as  near  as  may 
be  to  what  they  suppose  the  same  would  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly then  sell  for  at  public  sale  for  the  Currency  of  this  State 
and  make  return  thereof  to  the  next  succeeding  County  Court  .  .  . 
such  assessors  shall  make  a  due,  particular  and  faithful  return 
of  all  rateable  property  and  in  such  return  shall  specify  that 
[sic]  the  several  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  each  Individual,  the 
quantity  they  contain,  the  County  wherein  they  lie  and  the  Clerk 
of  each  County  Court  shall  send  a  fair  copy  of  all  such  returns  to 
him  made,  to  the  General  Assembly  annually.  .  .  ."3  How  a 
valuation  was  to  be  made  of  property  outside  the  county  of  resi- 
dence is  not  clearly  stated.  Perhaps  the  procedure  laid  down 
in  the  first  act  of  1777  was  used  in  practice,  although  that  act 
had  been  repealed.  According  to  its  provisions  any  magistrate 
receiving  an  account  from  someone  possessing  property  outside 
his  county  of  residence  was  to  send  an  account  of  it  to  the  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  property  lay  and  the  valuers  of  that 
county  were  to  assess  it  and  return  the  assessment  to  the  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  owner  lived.4  Whatever  may  have 
been  done  in  such  cases,  the  majority  of  the  tax  lists  make  it 
clear  what  land  was  held  outside  the  county  of  residence  and 
that  some  valuation  of  it  was  made.  Lands  entered  in  the  Land 
Office  were  declared  taxable  even  though  no  deeds  had  been  ob- 
tained, provided  no  caveats  had  been  entered  against  such  en- 
tries. This  did  not,  however,  affect  lands  subject  to  the  confisca- 
tion law,  "all  entries  of  which  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void." 
Executors,  administrators,  guardians,  agents,  factors,  or  at- 
torneys and  persons  having  possession  of  property  belonging  to 
persons  resident  outside  the  State  were  to  render  inventories  of 
the  property  in  their  care;  as  likewise  was  any  person  holding 
any  land  by  title  of  dower,  courtesy,  or  other  estate  for  life  or  on 


3  The  phrase  in  parentheses  in  Sec.  5,  "negroes  and  cattle  not  excepted,"  is  thus  printed 
in  the  State  Records,  but  the  provisions  of  Sec.  8  show  that  the  negative  is  an  error,  since 
by  that  section  cattle  and  Negroes  were  to  be  rated  at  fixed  sums  and  not  at  their  market 
value.     The  corresponding  clause  in  the  act  of  1782  reads  "negroes  and  cattle  excepted." 

4  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777    (April  session),  Chap.  II,  Sec.  9.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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lease  for  five  years  or  more.  In  the  case  of  any  inhabitant  fail- 
ing to  make  a  return  the  valuers  were  directed  "to  value  and 
appraise  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge"  the  taxable  property  of 
such  a  person.  But  sometimes  the  assessors  did  not  or  could 
not  do  so  and  only  entered  such  people  as  "not  given  in"  or  "de- 
linquents." The  real  estate  of  persons  residing  outside  the  State 
who  did  not  have  any  personal  property  in  it  was  also  to  be 
valued  by  the  assessors  and  a  separate  return  was  to  be  made  of 
it  to  the  county  courts.  Any  freeman  aged  21  or  over  (other 
than  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army)  who  did  not  possess 
property  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds  was  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  equal  to  the  tax  on  four  hundred  pounds  of  taxable  property. 
A  married  man  who  did  not  possess  one  hundred  pounds  worth 
of  taxable  property  was  to  pay  a  poll  tax  equal  to  the  tax  on  one 
hundred  pounds.  Moravians,  Quakers,  Mennonites,  and  Dunk- 
ards  were  to  pay  a  three-fold  tax,  as  were  all  those  who  failed 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  any  one  in  these  groups 
who  did  not  make  a  return  of  his  property  was  to  pay  a  four- 
fold tax.5 

In  the  April  session  of  1782  another  act  concerning  taxable 
property  was  passed.  The  definition  of  taxable  property  was 
slightly  altered  to  read  as  follows :  "all  lots  and  lands,  with  their 
improvements,  slaves  under  the  age  of  sixty  years,  horses,  mules 
and  cattle,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards,  and  stock  in  trade." 
Comparison  with  the  definition  laid  down  in  1778  shows  that 
mules  were  added  and  that  "Bonds,  Notes  and  other  obligations 
which  bear  or  include  Interest"  were  omitted.  Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  the  county  courts  were  to  proceed  to  the 
division  of  the  counties  and  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and 
assessors  as  in  former  years.  It  was  laid  down  that  in  future 
years  this  should  be  done  at  the  first  court  after  first  of  April  as 
before.  Within  one  month  of  the  meeting  of  the  court  the  magis- 
trates were  to  receive  from  each  inhabitant  of  their  districts  an 
account  of  "all  the  taxable  property  within  this  State  which  such 
person  was  possessed  of,  in  his  or  her  own  right,  or  as  agent, 
factor  or  attorney,  for  any  other  person,  on  the  first  day  of  April 


5  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1778  (third  session),  Chap.  III.  Ibid.,  pp.  200-204.  In  ibid., 
XXV,  588,  under  "Captions  of  North  Carolina  Laws  1669-1790,"  this  act  is  listed  as  passed 
by  the  January  session,  1779.  This  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  third  session  of 
1778  lasted  until  January,   1779. 
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then  last  past,  specifying  the  particular  place  or  places  where 
such  lots  or  lands  lie  and  distinguishing  the  ages  of  the 
slaves.  .  .  ."  The  instructions  to  the  assessors  were  modified  and 
made  more  precise.  They  were  ordered  to  "value  each  individual 
part  of  the  taxable  property  of  every  inhabitant  of  such  coun- 
ty, (negroes  and  cattle  excepted)  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
reputed  and  usual  estimation  or  value  of  the  property,  in  gold 
and  silver,  having  respect  to  the  valuation  of  negroes  hereinafter 
mentioned;  and  the  assessors  shall  return  into  the  clerk's  office 
of  their  counties  respectively,  a  fair  state  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty within  their  districts,  distinguishing  the  quantity  and  val- 
uation of  taxable  property  in  the  following  form : 
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".  .  .  such  assessors  shall  make  a  due,  particular  and  faithful 
return  of  all  rateable  property,  and  in  their  turn  shall  specify 
the  names  and  ages  of  the  negroes  and  the  numbers  of  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  also  the  several  tracts  of  land  belonging  to 
each  individual,  the  quantity  they  contain,  and  the  county 
wherein  they  lie,  and  the  clerks  of  each  county  shall  transmit 
a  fair  copy  of  all  such  returns  to  him  made,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. .  .  ."6  Moreover,  "every  wheel  affixed  to  any  coach, 
chariot,  phaeton,  stage  wagon  or  other  carriage  of  pleasure" 
was  to  be  taxed  five  shillings  specie  for  each  wheel.  Unmarried 
freemen,  21  years  old  or  over,  "except  those  in  the  service  of 


6  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1782  (April  session),  Chap.  VII.  Ibid.,  pp.  429-434.  By  See.  4 
cattle  and  Negroes  were  to  be  rated  at  fixed  values  and  by  Sec.  5  disabled  or  insane  Negroes 
were  exempt. 
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the  Continent  or  State"  who  did  not  possess  one  hundred  pounds 
of  taxable  property,  were  to  pay  a  poll  tax  equal  to  the  tax  for 
the  year  on  that  amount  of  property.  No  provision,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  act  for  married  men  not  possess- 
ing much  property,  but  the  county  courts  were  authorized  to 
exempt  aged  or  infirm  persons,  as  they  thought  fit,  from  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax.  The  clauses  of  the  previous  act  concern- 
ing lands  for  which  deeds  had  not  been  obtained  were  repeated, 
as  were  those  concerning  estates  held  by  title  of  dower,  courtesy, 
lease,  or  estates  belonging  to  persons  residing  outside  the  State 
while  the  provisions  regarding  estates  in  the  care  of  guardians, 
executors,  agents,  and  the  like  were  but  slightly  modified. 
Moravians,  Quakers,  Mennonites,  Dunkards,  and  all  who  failed 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  to  pay,  as  before,  a  three- 
fold tax.7 

In  1784  the  system  of  taxation  was  altered,  and  was  made  into 
a  combination  of  a  land  tax  and  a  poll  tax.  Taxable  property 
was  now  defined  as  "all  lands  as  described  by  the  afore-men- 
tioned Act,  [that  is,  that  of  1782]  town  lots  with  their  improve- 
ments, all  free  males  and  servants,  twenty-one  years  old  and 
upwards,  and  all  slaves  male  and  female  between  the  age  of 
twelve  and  fifty  years  within  this  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  public  taxes,  and  the  public  taxes  shall  be  assessed 
and  proportioned  as  follows,  viz:  All  lands  shall  be  liable  to  be 
taxed  by  the  quantity,  and  free  men  and  male  servants  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  upwards,  slaves  male  and  female  between  the 
age  of  twelve  and  fifty  years,  shall  be  subject  to  a  poll  tax." 
The  method  of  assessment  was  once  again  modified.  Within 
forty  days  of  the  passing  of  this  act  the  sheriff  of  each  county 
was  to  summon  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  latter  were  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  for  each  captain's  district  in  the 
county  and  one  for  each  town.  It  should  be  noticed  that  towns 
were  now  to  be  treated  separately.  The  inhabitants  of  each  dis- 
trict or  town  were  to  attend  at  a  specified  time  and  place  and 
make  return  on  oath  of  "the  quantity  of  land,  the  particular 
tracts,  the  counties  in  which  the  same  lie  with  the  number  of 
free  males  and  servants  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  the 
number  of  slaves  male  and  female  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 


7  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1782    (April  session).   Chap.   VII.     hoc.  cit. 
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fifty  years,"  which  belonged  to  them,  together  with  the  number 
of  town  lots  in  their  possession.  For  the  first  time  town  lots 
were  to  be  assessed  separately  from  the  counties  for  the  as- 
signed reason  that  since  lots  frequently  belonged  to  people  liv- 
ing at  a  distance  or  outside  the  towns,  they  did  not  come  to  the 
hands  of  the  assessors  if  they  were  returned  by  the  proprietors 
only.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  all  property  in  the  towns 
should  be  returned  by  the  tenants  or  occupiers  or  by  the  agent 
of  the  proprietor;  and  tenants  and  occupiers  were  declared 
liable  for  the  taxes  upon  it.  Absentee  owners  were,  however,  to 
return  such  lots  in  their  own  account,  specifying  in  whose  posses- 
sion or  under  whose  superintendence  they  might  be.  Justices 
appointed  to  receive  the  accounts  of  property  and  the  assessors 
in  each  town  were  to  make  fair  returns  to  their  county  court. 
The  justices  were  instructed  to  "distinguish  the  persons*  names, 
the  several  tracts  of  land,  the  quantity  and  situation  of  each 
tract,  the  town  lots  and  number  of  polls  white  and  black  in  the 
following  manner,  viz :" 
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The  assessors  were  to  "distinguish  the  different  town  lots,  the 
situation  and  value  thereof,  with  the  amount  of  each  person's 
property  in  lots,  viz:" 


Persons'  Names 


Number  of 

Lots  or  Parts 

of  Lots 


Value  of  Lots 


Amount  of  Assessment 


The  provisions  concerning  lands  held  by  title  of  dower,  courtesy, 
or  lease  were  virtually  repeated.8 

From  these  tax  lists  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
may  be  gathered  about  the  number  of  taxables  in  each  county, 


8  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1784    (April  session),  Chap.  I.     Ibid.,  pp.  543-546. 
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the  size  and  distribution  of  landholdings,  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  slaves,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses  held  by 
individual  farmers,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  miscellaneous 
information  such  as  the  number  of  Moravians,  Quakers,  and 
other  religious  sects  or  the  numbers  of  those  who  failed  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Someone  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
family  names  might  also  be  able  to  deduce  something  about 
the  distribution  of  various  nationalities  in  the  State. 

So  few  of  the  tax  lists  have  survived  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  confine  the  work  to  any  one  year;  indeed,  in  very  few 
cases  are  there  lists  for  more  than  one  year  in  any  given  county. 
There  exists,  however,  at  least  one  list  of  the  period  1777  to 
1783  from  21  counties  and,  though  there  may  be  some  danger  in 
using  lists  drawn  from  different  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
comparisons  which  are  here  made  are  radically  unsound.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  information  about  holdings  of  land,  lists 
of  the  year  1784  for  five  other  counties  have  been  included.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  then,  returns  from  26  counties  out  of  the  48 
which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784  are  available. 
Table  1  gives  a  list  of  the  counties  as  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year  together  with  the  year  of  the  list  used  for  any  par- 
ticular county,  while  the  map*  shows  county  boundaries  at  the 
same  date.  As  returns  belonging  to  several  years  have  been 
used,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  creation  of  new  counties  or  altera- 
tions in  the  boundaries  of  existing  ones  are  not  such  as  to  create 
any  overlapping  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  tax  lists  of  different 
years.9 


*  See  page  122. 

9  The  following  territorial  changes  were  made  during  the  period,   1777-1784 : 

Caswell  was  formed  from  Orange  in  1777,  the  last  act  becoming  effective  June  1,  1777. 
Laws  of  North  Carolina    (April  session).  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIV,  p.  24. 

Camden  was  formed  from  Pasquotank  in  1777.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777  (April 
session).     Ibid.,   p.  26. 

Burke  was  formed  from  Rowan  in  1777,  the  act  becoming  effective  June  1,  1777.  Laws 
of    North    Carolina,    1777    (April   session).   Ibid.,    p.    28. 

Part  of  Burke  was  annexed  to  Lincoln  in  1782.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1782  (April 
session)    ibid.,    p.    472. 

The  boundary  line  between  Burke  and  Lincoln  was  authorized  to  be  established  in  1784. 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1784    (October  session).     Ibid.,  p.   646. 

Nash  was  formed  from  Edgecombe  in  1777,  the  act  becoming  effective  at  adjournment  of 
the  session.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1777    (November  session).     Ibid.,   p.   139. 

Wilkes  was  formed  from  Surry  and  the  District  of  Washington  in  1777,  the  act  becom- 
ing effective  February  15,  1778.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1778  (April  session).  Ibid.,  pp. 
143,   178. 

Part  of  Bladen  was  annexed  to  Brunswick  in  1777.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777  (No- 
vember session).     Ibid.,  p.   148. 

Part  of  Anson  was  annexed  to  Bladen  in  1777.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777  (November 
session).     Ibid.,   p.   151. 

Part  of  Brunswick  was  annexed  to  Bladen  in  1777.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777  (No- 
vember session).     Ibid.,  p.   148. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  state  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  these  returns  were  made  and  no  doubt  they  would  hardly 
satisfy  the  standard  of  a  modern  census.  There  may  have  been 
among  the  inhabitants  some  who  made  false  returns,  hoping  to 
escape  undetected;  others,  particularly  in  the  frontier  counties, 
may  have  evaded  the  law  altogether.  The  lists  themselves  are 
not  always  drawn  up  with  care  and  sometimes  are  not  in  the 
detailed  form  prescribed  by  the  acts.  But  if  one  remembers 
these  evident  limitations,  an  analysis  of  these  lists  provides  use- 
ful material  for  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  time. 


Part  of  Halifax  was  annexed  to  Edgecombe  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779 
(January  session).     Ibid.,  p.   248. 

Part  of  Duplin  was  annexed  to  Johnston  in  1777.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777  (No- 
vember session).     Ibid.,  p.  144. 

Washington  (now  Tennessee)  was  formed  from  the  District  of  Washington  in  1777. 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1777    (November  session).     Ibid.,   p.   141. 

Jones  was  formed  from  Craven  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January  ses- 
sion).    Ibid.,  p.  225. 

Part  of  Carteret,  was  annexed  to  Jones  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (Oc- 
tober session).     Ibid.,  p.  311. 

Gates  was  formed  from  Chowan,  Perquimans,  and  Hertford  in  1779.  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1779    (January  session).     Ibid.,  p.  230. 

Franklin  was  formed  from  Bute  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January  ses- 
sion).    Ibid.,  p.   227. 

Warren  was  formed  from  Bute  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January  ses- 
sion).    Ibid.,   p.  227. 

Wayne  was  formed  from  Dobbs  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (October  session). 
Ibid.,  p.  290. 

Montgomery  was  formed  from  Anson  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January 
session).     Ibid.,   p.   232. 

Randolph  was  formed  from  Guilford  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January 
session).     Ibid.,  p.  234. 

Rutherford  was  formed  from  Tryon  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January 
session).     Ibid.,  p.  236. 

Lincoln  was  formed  from  Tryon  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (January  ses- 
sion).    Ibid.,  p.  236. 

Part  of  Burke  was  annexed  to  Lincoln  in  1782.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1782  (April 
session).     Ibid.,  p.  472. 

Sullivan  (now  Tennessee)  was  formed  from  Washington  (now  Tennessee)  in  1779.  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,  1779   (October  session).     Ibid.,  p.  300. 

Richmond  was  formed  from  Anson  in  1779.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1779  (October  ses- 
sion).    Ibid.,   p.   287. 

Davidson  (now  Tennessee)  was  formed  from  Washington  (now  Tennessee)  in  1783.  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,  1783    (April  session).     Ibid.,  p.  540. 

Greene  (now  Tennessee)  was  formed  from  Washington  (now  Tennessee)  in  1783.  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,  1783    (April  session).     Ibid.,  p.  539. 

Sampson  was  formed  from  Duplin  in  1784.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1784  (April  session). 
Ibid.,  p.   642. 

Moore  was  formed  from  Cumberland  in  1784.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1784  (April  ses- 
sion).    Ibid.,  p.  642. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  territorial  changes  were  made  in  or  before  April,  1779, 
and  most  of  the  tax  lists  used  are  later  than  that  date.  The  list  for  Perquimans  belongs  to 
1778,  the  year  before  which  a  part  of  that  county  was  cut  off,  along  with  parts  of  Hertford 
and  Chowan,  to  form  Gates.  This  division  of  Perquimans  took  place  before  the  assessment 
of  1778  was  made.  The  transference  of  part  of  Carteret  to  Jones  does  not,  fortunately,  lead 
to  any  overlapping  as  the  lists  for  both  counties  belong  to  1779  and  were  made  before  the  act 
authorizing  the  transference  was  passed  in  the  October  session.  The  list  for  Carteret  is 
dated  September,  1779,  and  that  for  Jones,  although  bearing  only  the  year  and  not  the  month, 
was  most  likely  made  about  the  same  time.  The  assessments  for  1779  should,  indeed,  have 
been  carried  out  before  the  October  session  of  the  assembly  began.  The  formation  of  Rich- 
mond from  Anson  and  Wayne  from  Dobbs  and  the  transference  of  part  of  Burke  to  Lincoln 
are  of  no  consequence  as  no  tax  lists  survive  for  any  of  these  counties.  The  creation  of 
Sampson  and  Moore  does  not  matter  since  no  lists  exist  for  either  and  the  list  for  Cumber- 
land belongs  to  the  year   1780,  before  Moore  was  formed   from   it. 
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Table  1  shows  the  number  of  taxables  actually  making  returns, 
the  number  entered  as  failing  to  make  returns,  and  the  total 
number  of  taxables.  Some  explanation  of  the  term  "taxable"  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  here  used  with  a  meaning  different  from  what 
it  had  under  the  system  of  a  poll  tax  such  as  obtained  in  the 
colonial  period.  These  tax  lists  contain  the  names  of  all  free 
adult  males  whether  they  had  any  property  or  not,  for  even  if 
they  had  not  they  were  liable  to  a  poll  tax.  The  lists  also  con- 
tain the  names  of  any  females  holding  property  in  their  own 
right  and  of  any  minors  for  whom  property  was  held  in  trust. 
The  names  of  a  few  deceased  persons,  whose  estates  were  in  the 
hands  of  executors,  also  appear.  The  term  "taxable"  is  here 
used  to  cover  all  these  and  therefore  the  number  of  "taxables" 
is  slightly  above  that  of  the  free  males.  Since  in  1784  taxable 
property  was  restricted  to  lands,  town  lots,  and  slaves  and  ex- 
cluded cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  it  is  clear  that  the  lists  for  that 
year  will  not  contain  the  estates  of  females,  minors,  and  de- 
ceased persons  which  consisted  only  of  the  excluded  classes  of 
property  although  such  estates  would  have  been  included  under 
the  schedule  of  previous  years.  Theoretically,  then,  the  term 
"taxable"  covers  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  a  county  in  1784  than  in  earlier  years,  though  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  very  great  as  the  number  of  estates  of  females, 
minors,  or  deceased  persons  liable  in  either  case  must  have  been 
very  small. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  duplication  may  occur  when  a 
person  had  property  in  more  than  one  county,  so  that  his  name 
might  appear  in  two  lists  or  his  name  in  one  county  and  that  of 
an  agent  in  another.  Yet  the  number  of  persons  having  property 
outside  their  county  of  residence  seems  to  have  been  so  small 
that  any  error  due  to  this  must  be  slight.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  check  any  overlapping  by  searching  through  the  list  of 
a  county  in  which  a  person,  living  in  another,  is  entered  as  hav- 
ing some  property.  Thus,  if  John  Smith,  making  a  return  in 
Brunswick,  states  that  he  has  property  in  Bladen,  the  list  of  the 
latter  county,  if  it  exists,  has  been  searched  to  see  if  his  name  or 
that  of  any  one  acting  for  him  occurs.  No  double  entry  of  this 
nature  has  been  found,  though  the  check  can  be  only  partial 
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Table  1.     Counties  in  1783,  Year  of  Tax-List  Used,  Number 
Taxables  Making  Returns,  Taxables  Not  Making 
Returns  and  Total  Taxables 


of 


County 

Year  of 

Tax-List 

Used 

Taxables 

Making 

Returns 

Taxables 
Not  Making 
Returns 

m 

OP 

3 

-3  H 
O  oj 

Anson 

N.R. 

1784 

N.R. 

1784 

1784 

N.R. 

1782 

1779 

1782 

N.R. 

1783        J 

N.R. 

1780 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1782 

1782 

N.  R. 

1782 

1779 

N.R. 

1784 

1779 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1782 

1782 

1782 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1780 

1782 

1778 

N.R. 

1779 

N.R. 

N.  R. 

1782 

1782 

1782 

N.R. 

1784 

N.R. 

1782 

Beaufort 

538 

iioi"" 

248 

0 
.......... 

1 

638 

Bertie 

Bladen 

1216 

Brunswick 

249 

Burke 

Camden 

601 

452 

1225 

0 

1 
5 

601 

Carteret 

453 

Caswell 

1230 

Chatham 

Chowan 

467 

0 

467 

Craven 

Cumberland 

812 

228 

1040 

Currituck 

Dobbs 

Duplin 

Edgecombe 

Franklin 

Gates 

578 
1225 

0 
22 

578 

Granville 

1247 

Guilford 

1174 
621 

0 
2 

1174 

Hertford 

623 

Hyde 

Johnston 

681 
367 

2 

0 

683 

367 

Lincoln 

Mecklenburg 

Montgomery 

Nash 

455 
674 
359 

0 

1 
1 

455 
675 

Northampton. 

360 

Orange 

1179 
643 
559 

565 

0 

17 

1744 

643 

Perquimans 

576 

Pitt 

Randolph 

573 

308 

881 

Rowan 

487 

1802 

540 

5 
2 
6 

492 

Surry 

1804 

546 

Wake 

Warren 

752 

0 

753 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

869 

4 

873 

•  Figures  complete  for  only  four  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  county  was  divided. 
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owing  to  the  lack  of  returns  for  some  counties  and  to  the  fact 
that  those  which  exist  belong  to  different  years. 

In  certain  counties  the  number  of  taxables  failing  to  make  re- 
turns is  considerable.  In  the  returns  for  Cumberland,  made  in 
the  year  1780,  there  is  a  large  number  of  names  entered,  most 
of  which  are  Scottish,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
nor  made  a  return  and  were  therefore  liable  to  a  four-fold  as- 
sessment. Similarly,  in  Randolph,  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
entered  as  failing  to  make  returns  were  persons  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  large  number,  565,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  returns  in  Orange,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  list  for  one  district,  though  it  gives  the  total  num- 
ber of  taxables,  gives  details  for  only  three  of  them. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of  taxables  in  each 
county  who  had  land,  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  who, 
though  not  having  land,  had  some  other  kind  of  taxable  property, 
and  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  who  had  no  taxable 
property.  The  percentage  in  each  case  is  based  on  the  number 
of  taxables  making  returns,  not  on  the  total  number  of  taxables 
in  the  county.  The  term  "landowner"  does  not  include  those 
who  had  only  lots  in  some  town.  The  number  and  percentage 
of  those  who  had  some  taxable  property  but  no  land  and  of  those 
who  had  no  property  at  all  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  be- 
tween one  county  and  another,  as  the  practice  of  the  assessors 
with  regard  to  those  who  had  only  small  amounts  of  property, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  a  poll  tax,  varied.  Some  gave  de- 
tails of  small  amounts  of  property,  others  omitted  them  and  just 
entered  "Poll  Tax."  Thus  in  some  counties  the  number  of  per- 
sons apparently  having  no  taxable  property  may  be  slightly 
exaggerated.  Since  the  returns  made  in  1784  do  not  give  the 
same  details  for  property  other  than  land  as  those  of  earlier 
years  do,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  same  distinction  between 
those  who  had  some  property  but  no  land  and  those  who  had  no 
property  at  all. 

Table  3,*  showing  the  average  size  of  landholdings  by  coun- 
ties, needs  further  explanation.  The  term  "landowner"  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  previous  table;  that  is,  excluding 
those  persons  holding  only  town  lots.    In  some  counties  the  num- 


See  page   120. 
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ber  of  landowners  entered  in  this  table  is  smaller  than  in  the 
previous  one,  since  in  a  few  cases  the  actual  acreage  of  certain 
landowners  is  omitted  and  some  vague  term  such  as  "a  planta- 
tion" is  entered.  In  estimating  the  average  size  of  landholdings 
such  entries  are  useless.  Under  the  heading  "total  acreage  held" 
all  the  land  held  by  persons  resident  in  the  particular  county  is 
included  whether  it  lay  in  that  county  or  not.  In  other  words, 
land  is  entered  in  this  table  under  the  county  in  which  the  owner 
or  agent  made  the  return  and  not  under  that  in  which  it  lay. 


Table  2.     Number  and  Percentage  of  Landowners,  Number  and 

Percentage  of  Taxables  with  Taxable  Property  But  No  Land, 

and  Number  and  Percentage  of  Taxables  With  No 

Taxable  Property,  by  Counties* 


County 


c3   «3   <D 
H^Oh 


a>  c3  a? 
OhHOh 


fl       a>  ft 

^pqoOn 


°  *tf 

^j    CO 

©  c«  « 

OhHS 


to  a> 
5?  On 


bo 

a 
3 

0} 

HOh 


Beaufort 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Chowan 

Cumberland- 
Gates 

Granville 

Halifax 

Hertford 

Johnston 

Jones 

Montgomery... 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 

Orange 

Pasquotank.... 
Perquimans.... 

Randolph 

Rutherford 

Surry 

Tyrrell 

Warren 

Wilkes 


538 

1209 

248 

601 

452 

1225 

467 

812 

578 

1225 

1174 

621 

681 

268 

455 

674 

359 

1179 

643 

559 

573 

487 

1802 

540 

752 

869 


412 
955 

m 

429 
301 
910 
263 
579 
422 
825 
808 
443 
531 
188 
348 
496 
255 
831 
451 
388 
443 
311 
1231 
426 
525 
603 


71.4 
66.6 
74.3 
56.3 
71.2 
73.0 
67.4 
68.8 
71.3 


116 
107 
275 
164 
184 
93 
368 
311 
129 


19.3 
23.7 
22.4 
35.1 
22.7 
16.1 
30.0 
26.5 
20.8 


56 
44 
40 
40 
49 
63 
32 
55 
49 


70.1 
76.5 
73.6 
71.0 
70.5 
70.2 
69.4 
77.3 
63.9 
68.3 
78.9 


69.4 


65 
101 
168 

49 
318 
114 
113 
118 
170 
490 

34 


24.3 
22.2 
24.9 
13.7 
27.0 
17.7 
20.2 
20.6 
34.9 
27.2 
6.3 


15 
6 
10 
55 
30 
78 
58 
12 
6 
81 
80 


249 


28.6 


17 


9.3 
9.7 
3.3 
8.6 
6.1 
10.9 
2.6 
4.7 
7.9 


5.6 
1.3 
1.5 

15.3 
2.5 

12.1 

10.4 
2.1 
1.2 
4.5 

14.8 


2.0 


The  number  of  taxables  making  returns  in  Jones  County  is  here  given  as  268  as  com- 
pared with  367  in  Table  1.  The  returns  for  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  county 
was  divided  are  incomplete,  with  only  the  acreage  of  land  given,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  taxables  who  may  have  had  no  land  but  had  some  other  form 
of  taxable  property  and  those  who  had  no  taxable  property  whatever.  In  this  table  the  figures 
for  the  other  three  districts  are  given.  If  the  first  district  be  included,  263  out  of  867 
taxables  had  land,  a  percentage  of  68.9. 
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To  calculate  the  amount  of  land  held  in  any  particular  county 
is  impossible,  since  the  returns,  though  stating  that  a  person 
held  land  in  more  counties  than  one,  do  not  always  give  the 
amount  in  each — for  example,  "John  Smith — 764  acres  .  .  .  Bla- 
den and  Brunswick."  Actually  the  amount  of  land  held  outside 
the  county  in  which  the  return  was  made  seems  to  have  been 
relatively  small.  Even  where  land  was  held  in  another  county, 
that  county  was  often  contiguous  to  the  one  in  which  the  return 
was  made.  In  many  cases  the  holding  may  well  have  been  a 
single  tract  falling  into  two  counties  through  subdivision  of  an 
earlier  and  larger  county.  Thus  the  number  of  widely  scattered 
estates  seems  to  have  been  small. 

In  Beaufort  County  the  returns  of  five  out  of  the  six  districts 
into  which  it  was  divided,  though  indicating  cases  in  which  land 
lay  outside  the  county,  do  not  specify  the  amount.    The  entries 


Table  3.    Average  Size  of  Landholdings  by  Counties* 


County 

Total  Acreage 
Held 

Landowners 

Average  Size 
of  Holdings 

New  Hanover 

236,224 

138,214 

471,375.5 

299,836.5 

227,172.25 

253,713 

485,665.25 

254,114 

374,581.5 

117,152 

133,705.5 

250,332.5 

380,947.5 

495,252.5 

313,103.75 

228,443 

94,124.2 
154,205 
111,071.25 
130,738.5 
112,848.5 

88,161 
117,987.5 

89,105.5 

72,706.3 

74,989 

253 

172 
825 
531 
412 
496 
955 
525 
808 
253 
299 
577 
907 
1205 
826 
603 
262 
434 
348 
421 
395 
311 
426 
388 
429 
451 

933.7  Acres 

Brunswick 

803.6       " 

Granville 

571.4       " 

Johnston 

564.7       " 

Beaufort 

551.4       " 

Nash 

511.5       " 

Bladen 

508.5       " 

Warren 

484.0       " 

Halifax 

463.6*     " 

Jones 

463.1       " 

Carteret 

443.8       " 

Cumberland 

433.9       " 

Caswell 

420.0       " 

Surry 

411.0       " 

Orange 

379.5       " 

Wilkes 

378.8       " 

Chowan 

359.3       " 

Hertford 

355.3 

Montgomery 

319.2       " 

Gates 

310.5       " 

Randolph 

285.7       " 

Rutherford 

283.5       " 

Tyrrell 

276.9       " 

Perquimans 

229  7       " 

Camden 

169  5       " 

Pasquotank 

166  3       " 

*  In  certain  counties  the  number  of  landowners  entered  in  this  table  is  less  than  in  Table 
2.  In  some  cases  the  actual  acreage  of  a  land  owner  is  not  recorded.  In  calculating  the 
average  size  of  land  holdings  in  any  county  such  entries  are  useless  and  have  been  omitted 
in  preparing  this  table.  In  Jones  Cousty  (see  note  to  Table  2)  the  number  of  landowners 
and   the  acreage  held  by   them   are  recorded   in   all   four   districts. 
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take  the  form  of:  "A.  2,000  acres  .  .  .  Beaufort  and  Craven." 
For  the  district  of  Washington,  the  most  important  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  entries  are  more  precise  and  give  the  following  results. 
Twenty-five  taxables  held  land  outside  the  county,  two  of  them 
had  land  in  two  counties  other  than  Beaufort,  and  two  in  three. 
Fourteen  had  land  in  other  counties,  though  possessing  none  in 
Beaufort,  but  the  majority  of  these  had  lots  in  the  town  of 
Washington.  These  twenty-five  had  land  outside  the  county 
amounting  to  30,643^  acres  distributed  as  follows: 

Craven    (10)  15,431^  acres 

Pitt   (11)  6,633  acres 

Hyde   (3)  4,455  acres 

Dobbs    (2)  2,729  acres 

Martin    (2)  575  acres 

Orange (1)  400  acres 

Jones     ....(1)  320  acres 

Halifax    (1)  100  acres 

Total  30,643%  acres 

The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  taxables  hold- 
ing land  in  that  county.  In  the  remaining  five  districts  of  the 
county  twelve  taxables  held  land  outside  the  county,  viz :  in  Hyde 
(1  taxable),  Edgecombe  (1),  Onslow  (1),  Craven  (5),  Chowan 
(1),  Halifax  (1),  Martin  (1),  Pitt  (4).  There  were  also  four 
estates  returned  by  executors  or  guardians  which  contained  land 
outside  the  county.  One  of  these  latter  was  an  estate  of  2,400 
acres  lying  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  belonging  to  a  de- 
ceased person  and  evidently  returned  by  his  executor  who  re- 
sided in  Beaufort. 

In  Brunswick  fifteen  taxables  held  land  outside  the  county, 
of  whom  five  appear  to  have  held  no  land  within  it  although 
they  made  their  returns  there.  There  were  also  two  estates  of 
deceased  persons  with  land  outside  the  county.  The  total 
amount  of  land  held  outside  the  county  amounted  to  22,042  acres, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Bladen    (10)  6,909  acres 

Onslow    (1)  5,320  acres 

New  Hanover    (6)  4,300  acres 

Duplin     (1)  1,330  acres 
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Cumberland   (3)  936  acres 

Franklin  (1)  724  acres 

Anson    (1)  700  acres 

Craven    (2)  1,783  acres 

Rowan     (1)  40  acres 

Total  22,042  acres 

One  taxable  held  land  in  seven  counties  outside,  one  in  three, 
one  in  two,  and  the  rest  in  one  county  outside. 

In  Carteret  eighteen  taxables  had  land  outside,  four  of  whom 
had  none  in  Carteret.  Of  these  eighteen,  one  had  land  in  five 
counties  outside,  two  in  two  counties,  and  fifteen  in  one.  The 
total  amount  of  land  held  outside  the  county  amounted  to  9,743 
acres,  distributed  as  follows : 

Onslow    (8)  3,475  acres 

Craven    (9)  3,918  acres 

Anson    (2)  1,100  acres 

Hyde   (2)  500  acres 

Tryon (1)  400  acres 

Mecklenburg (1)  200  acres 

Beaufort (1)  150  acres 

Total   9,743  acres 

In  Caswell  it  would  appear  that  not  more  than  two  taxables 
had  land  outside  the  county.  One  of  these  had  662%  acres  in 
Montgomery  and  the  other  100  in  Orange.  But  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  assessors  did  not  always  distinguish  land  out- 
side the  county. 

In  Chowan  there  were  fifteen  taxables,  most  of  whom  lived 
in  the  district  of  Edenton,  holding  land  outside  the  county.  Two 
estates  of  deceased  persons  contained  land  outside  the  county. 
Of  these,  one  also  contained  land  in  Chowan  and  the  other  a  house 
and  lot  in  Edenton.  One  taxable,  besides  returning  his  own 
estate,  also  returned  for  another  man  one  which  contained  108 
acres  in  Perquimans  only.  Of  the  fifteen  taxables  just  men- 
tioned, four  had  land  in  two  counties  outside  Chowan,  the  others 
in  only  one.  In  all,  therefore,  there  were  returned  twenty-two 
estates  with  land  outside  the  county,  as  follows : 

Tyrrell    (6)  3,215  acres 

Jones  (2)  2,700  acres 
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Onslow    (2)  2,130  acres 

Perquimans    (5)  1,468  acres 

Edgecombe   (2)  912  acres 

Pasquotank    (2)  820  acres 

Martin    (1)  380  acres 

Bertie    (1)  114  acres 

Camden  (1)  105  acres 

Total   11,844  acres 

One  taxable,  in  addition  to  the  land  which  he  had  in  Chowan, 
had  half  a  survey  in  Tyrrell  and  another  had  land  in  Pasquo- 
tank called  "Ion  Island  and  the  Chances."  A  third  returned 
for  another  man  land  in  Tyrrell. 

In  Cumberland  fifteen  taxables  owned  land  outside  the  coun- 
ty and  in  addition  two  others,  acting  apparently  as  agents  or 
executors,  returned  estates  which  had  land  outside  as  well  as 
within.  Of  these  seventeen  estates,  one  contained  land  in  three 
counties  other  than  Cumberland  and  one  in  two  others.  The 
counties,  the  number  of  taxables  with  land  in  them,  and  the 
total  amount  of  land  in  each  were  as  follows : 

New  Hanover    (1)  3,360  acres 

Bladen  (7)  1,830  acres 

Duplin    (6)  1,300  acres 

Johnston  (1)  847  acres 

Kandolph    (1)  300  acres 

Guilford    (1)  200  acres 

Anson    (1)  150  acres 

Chatham     (1)  100  acres 

Total   8,087  acres 

It  is  possible  that  the  assessors  in  some  districts  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish land  outside  the  county  and  that  therefore  the  above 
list  is  incomplete.  Two  other  taxables  are  recorded  as  owning 
lots  in  Chatham. 

In  Granville  the  returns,  unfortunately,  do  not  describe,  with 
one  exception,  any  land  as  lying  outside  the  county.  In  that  one 
instance  a  taxable  is  described  as  having  150  acres  in  Guilford. 
It  is  unlikely  that  no  others  held  land  outside  the  county  and 
one  must  suppose  that  the  returning  officers  failed  to  make  their 
returns  in  the  prescribed  form. 
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In  Halifax  twenty-five  taxables  owned  land  in  other  counties, 
one  of  whom,  acting  apparently  as  an  agent,  also  returned  an 
estate  with  land  outside.  One  of  these  taxables  owned  land  in 
three  counties  besides  Halifax;  the  rest  in  only  one  county.  The 
counties  and  the  number  of  taxables  owning  land  in  them  were 
as  follows : 

Chatham  (4)  2,762  acres 

Nash    (1)  2,700  acres 

Warren   d (4)  2,325  acres 

Franklin   (4)  1,556  acres 

Orange    (1)  1,275  acres 

Bladen  (1)  1,050  acres 

Wake  (3)  795  acres 

Northampton  (3)  773  acres 

Rowan  (1)  640  acres 

Tryon10    (1)  640  acres 

Wilkes  (1)  640  acres 

Granville    (1)  400  acres 

Tyrrell    (1)  200  acres 

Anson (1)  200  acres 

Bertie .'. (1)  100  acres 

Total   16,056  acres 

Two  other  taxables  also  owned  land  outside  but  in  their  cases 
the  returns  do  not  specify  the  exact  amount.  One  is  described 
as  having  5,900  acres  in  Halifax  and  Warren,  the  other  780 
acres  in  Halifax  and  Wake. 

In  Hertford  eight  taxables  are  entered  as  owning  land  in 
other  counties  but  none  had  any  in  more  than  one  outside.  The 
details  are: 

Bertie    (5)  1,157  acres 

Gates  (3)  900  acres 

Total   2,057  acres 

In  the  returns  for  the  county  of  Johnston,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  land  held  outside  the  county.  The  possibility  that  the 
land  which  appears  in  the  returns  was  wholly  within  the  county 
seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  large  size  of  some  of  the  holdings, 

10  Tryon    was    actually    divided   into   Lincoln    and    Rutherford    in    1779,    though    the    person 
making  the  return   does  not  seem  to  have  realized   it. 
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some  part  of  which  must  surely  have  contained  land  lying  in 
other  counties. 

In  Jones  thirty-one  taxables  held  land  outside  the  county,  one 
of  whom  had  land  in  three  counties  other  than  Jones  and  six 
in  two.  The  counties  and  the  number  of  taxables  owning  land 
in  each  were  as  follows: 

Burke    (1)  15,000  acres 

Washington    (3)  3,260  acres 

Carteret  (7)  3,023  acres 

Onslow    (5)  1,040  acres 

Craven    (7)  1,032  acres 

Dobbs    (7)  950  acres 

Duplin    (4)  690  acres 

Cumberland    (1)  200  acres 

Martin     (1)  150  acres 

Pitt    (2)  132  acres 

Halifax  (1)  120  acres 

Total   25,597  acres 

One  other  taxable  is  described  as  having  170  acres  lying  part- 
ly in  Jones  and  partly  in  Dobbs. 

In  the  returns  for  Montgomery  a  column  is  carefully  set  aside 
for  land  outside  the  county  so  that  one  feels  fairly  sure  that 
all  that  there  was  has  been  entered.  Yet  only  six  taxables  are 
recorded  as  having  land  in  other  counties,  four  of  whom  had 
land  in  Anson  amounting  to  552  acres,  while  two  are  entered  as 
holding  77  acres  outside,  the  exact  location  of  which  is  not  given. 

In  New  Hanover  twenty-six  taxables,  all  of  whom  with  one 
exception  were  residents  of  the  town  or  district  of  Wilmington, 
returned  estates  containing  land  outside  the  county.  Seventeen 
of  these  had  land  in  New  Hanover  itself  and  all  the  rest  appear 
to  have  had  houses  or  lots  in  Wilmington.  Ten  other  estates 
containing  land  outside  the  county  were  returned  by  agents  and 
of  these  five  had  land  within.  Thus  there  were  thirty-six  estates 
returned  in  New  Hanover  containing  land  outside.  Of  these 
thirty-six,  one  had  land  in  four  other  counties,  three  in  three, 
seven  in  two,  and  the  rest  in  one.  The  counties,  the  number  of 
estates  with  land  in  each,  and  the  acreage  were  as  follows : 

Brunswick    (16)  27,544  acres 

Cumberland    (7)  8,192  acres 
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Bladen    (13)  7,992  acres 

Duplin    (7)  4,120  acres 

Anson    (4)  2,006  acres 

Onslow    (2)  870  acres 

Tryon11    (1)  300  acres 

Halifax  (1)  280  acres 

"Back  Country"    (1)  640  acres 

Total  51,944  acres 

In  addition,  one  taxable  is  described  as  having  the  "Ferry 
Plantation"  in  Brunswick  and  another  as  having  a  "piece"  in 
the  same  county.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  land  lay  in  contiguous  counties.  The  large  amount  recorded 
as  lying  in  Brunswick  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  latter  county  was  carved  out  of  New  Hanover. 

If  the  returns  are  correct  for  Orange,  nine  taxables  seem  to 
have  had  land  outside  the  county  and  one,  as  agent,  returned  an 
estate  which  had  700  acres  in  Wake  and  none  in  Orange.  The 
details  are: 

Caswell (5)  4,671  acres 

Chatham     (1)  1,240  acres 

Wake  (2)  1,000  acres 

Mecklenburg     (1)  293  acres 

Tryon12    (1)  200  acres 

Total   7,404  acres 

One  other  taxable  is  recorded  as  having  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
head  of  New  River  south  of  the  Virginia  line. 

In  Perquimans  thirteen  taxables  owned  land  outside.  One 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  was  returned  having  land  outside 
and  there  was  a  similar  one  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian.  One 
man,  as  agent,  also  returned  an  estate  which  was  not  wholly  in 
Perquimans. 

Pasquotank    (7)  1,794       acres 

Chowan (7)  1,293%  acres 

Tyrrell    (2)  178       acres 

Total   - 3,265%  acres 

11  See   note   10,   page   125. 

12  See  note  10,  page  125. 
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In  Surry  eighteen  taxables  owned  land  in  other  counties, 
chiefly  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wilkes.  Only  one  of  them  had 
land  in  more  than  one  other  county. 

Wilkes  (15)  5,520  acres 

Rowan  (2)  1,030  acres 

Caswell   (1)  440  acres 

Guilford    (1)  200  acres 

Total   7,190  acres 

In  Warren  twenty-three  taxables  held  land  in  other  counties 
and  one,  acting  as  guardian,  returned  an  estate  of  3,764  acres 
in  Chatham.  Of  the  twenty-three  all  save  three  had  land  within 
the  county  as  well.  The  returns,  however,  do  not  state  the  exact 
amount  held  in  other  counties.  The  counties  in  which  land  was 
held,  together  with  the  number  of  taxables  holding  land  in  each, 
were  as  follows :  Granville  (8),  Franklin  (7),  Halifax  (5),  Wake 
(3),  Chatham  and  Northampton  (2  each),  Randolph,  Caswell, 
Surry,  and  Orange  (1  each). 

In  the  other  counties  the  returns  do  not  specify  whether  any 
land  lay  outside. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  landholdings,  the  num- 
ber of  holdings  of  different  sizes  has  been  calculated  for  each 
county  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  4.  Up  to  1,000  acres 
the  holdings  have  been  classified  into  divisions  increasing  by 
fifty  acres,  but  above  this  figure  into  divisions  increasing  by 
1,000  acres,  as  the  relatively  small  number  of  holdings  so  large 
as  this  did  not  seem  to  warrant  small  divisions.  In  each  division 
the  number  of  holdings  is  also  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  holdings  in  the  county.  In  the  last  column  the 
results  are  given  for  all  the  counties  added  together. 

The  use  of  such  small  divisions,  interesting  and  instructive  as 
it  is,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  combination  of  counties  into 
groups  with  the  same  conditions  of  landholding.  For  this  pur- 
pose four  classes  have  been  established  in  the  following  way: 
Taking  the  results  of  the  26  counties  together,  it  was  found 
that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the  holdings  are  between  1  and 
100  acres;  about  25  per  cent  are  between  101  and  200  acres; 
about  25  per  cent  are  between  201  and  400  acres,'  and  just  over 
25  per  cent  are  larger  than  400  acres. 
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Table  5.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Holdings, 
Divided  into  Four  Classes 


Size  of  Holdings 

Number 

Percentage 

1-100  Acres 

3,137 
3,293 
3,485 
3,597 

23.2 

101-200  Acres 

24.4 

201-400  Acres 

25.8 

Over  400  Acres 

26.6 

13,512 

100.0 

This  appears  to  provide  a  workable  basis  for  comparisons  be- 
tween the  counties  and  for  their  arrangement  into  groups. 

The  counties  have  been  arranged  in  six  geographical  groups. 
(Table  6).  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  considerable 
similarity  between  conditions  in  the  counties  of  any  one  group 
and  that  each  group  possesses  its  own  characteristics.  The  re- 
sults are  also  shown  graphically  in  the  diagram. 

Camden,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  Chowan,  Gates, 
and  Hertford  form  a  group  round  Albemarle  Sound.  Beaufort, 
Carteret,  and  Jones  form  a  second  group  round  the  lower  part 
of  Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers.  The  third  group  includes  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  Cape  Fear 
River — New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Bladen,  and  Cumberland,  all 
of  which  lie  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  fourth  group  comprises 
the  counties  of  Granville,  Warren,  Halifax,  Johnston,  and  Nash. 
Part  of  these  counties  lie  in  the  Piedmont  and  part  on  the  Coastal 
Plain  but  the  figures  for  these  five  show  a  great  degree  of  simi- 
larity and  have,  therefore,  been  grouped  together.  The  other 
Piedmont  counties  are  not  so  easy  to  combine,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  put  Caswell,  Orange,  and  Surry  into  one 
group,  for  all  three  of  them  lie  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Pied- 
mont. The  remaining  four,  Wilkes,  Rutherford,  Randolph,  and 
Montgomery,  though  not  forming  a  very  compact  geographical 
group,  have  been  put  together  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
landholding.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  returns  exist  for  Meck- 
lenburg and  Lincoln  whereby  it  might  be  possible  to  show  simi- 
lar conditions  extending  continuously  from  Montgomery  through 
those  counties  into  Rutherford. 

From  these  returns  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  really  large 
holdings  was  relatively  small;  holdings  of  small  and  moderate 
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Table  6.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Landholdings  in  Various 
Brackets  in  Different  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 


Under 
100  Acres 

101 
200  . 

to 
\cres 

201 
400  . 

to 
\cres 

Over 
400  Acres 

00 

o  3 

Over 
1,000  Acres* 

COUNTY 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Group  1 

(Albemarle  Sound) 

Camden _   _ 

272 

227 
125 
129 
91 
130 
106 

63.4 
50.3 
32.2 
30.3 
34.7 
30.9 
24.4 

79 
122 
130 
132 

55 
114 
105 

18.4 
27.1 
33.5 
30.9 
21.0 
27.1 
24.2 

53 
69 
85 
91 
56 
96 
116 

12.3 
15.3 
21.9 
21.4 
21.4 
22.8 
26.7 

25 
33 
48 
74 
60 
81 
107 

5.9 
7.3 
12.4 
17.4 
22.9 
19.2 
24.7 

429 

451 
388 
426 
262 
421 
434 

10 
7 
8 
17 
19 
19 
27 

2.3 

Pasquotank 

1.6 

Perquimans 

2.1 

Tyrrell 

4.0 

Chowan  _ 

7.3 

Gates 

4.5 

Hertford 

6.2 

Group  2 
(Neuse  and  Pamlico) 
Beaufort _   . 

1,080 

38.5 

737 

26.2 

566 

20.1 

428 

15.2 

2,811 

107 

3.8 

106 
95 
69 

25.7 
31.8 
27.3 

84 
62 
55 

20.4 
20.7 
21.7 

94 
62 
69 

22.8 
20.7 
27.3 

1     128 
80 
60 

31.1 
26.8 
23.7 

412 
299 
253 

38 
23 
20 

9.2 

Carteret 

7.7 

Jones __     _   _ 

7.9 

Group  3 
(Cape  Fear  River) 

New  Hanover 

Brunswick __ 

270 

28.0 

201 

20.9 

225 

23.3 

268 

27.8 

964 

81 

8.4 

33 

46 

221 

147 

13.0 
26.7 
23.1 
25.5 

41 

28 

209 

113 

16.2 
16.3 
21.9 
19.6 

49 

42 

195 

131 

19.4 

24.4 
20.4 

22.7 

130 

56 

330 

186 

51.4 
32.6 
34.6 
32.2 

253 
172 
955 

577 

57 

29 

106 

47 

22.5 
16.9 

Bladen_         _   _ 

11.1 

Cumberland 

8.1 

447 

22.8 

391 

20.0 

417 

21.3 

702 

35.9 

1,957 

239 

12.2 

Group  4 
Johnston.    _ 

49 
53 
94 
96 

148 

9.2 
10.7 
11.4 
18.3 
18.3 

109 
103 
196 
132 
190 

20.5 
20.8 
23.8 
25.1 
23.5 

142 

146 
246 
138 
218 

26.8 
29.4 
29.8 
26.3 
27.0 

231 

194 
289 
159 
252 

43.5 
39.1 
35.0 
30.3 
31.2 

531 
496 

825 
525 
808 

67 
60 
89 
52 
73 

12.6 

Nash        _               _   . 

12.1 

Granville.     _ 

10.8 

Warren 

9.9 

Halifax    

9.0 

440 

13.8 

730 

22.9 

890 

28.0 

1,125 

35.3 

3,185 

341 

10.7 

Group  5 
Caswell 

99 

96 

204 

10.9 
11.6 
16.9 

192 
223 
380 

21.2 
27.0 
31.5 

329 
295 
345 

36.3 
35.7 

28.7 

287 
212 
276 

31.6 
25.7 
22.9 

907 

826 

1,205 

63 

47 
54 

6.9 

Orange.  _       

5.7 

Surry.      

4.5 

399 

13.6 

795 

27.0 

969 

33.0 

775 

26.4 

2,938 

164 

5.6 

Group  6 
Rutherford 

73 
105 
191 
132 

23.5 
30.2 
31.7 
33.4 

100 
97 

149 
93 

32.1 
27.9 
24.7 

23.5 

89 

77 
147 
105 

28.6 
22.1 
24.4 
26.6 

49 

69 

116 

65 

15.8 

19.8 
19.2 
16.5 

311 
348 
603 
395 

8 
17 
32 
13 

2.6 

Montgomery 

Wilkes. ... 

4.9 
5.3 

Randolph 

3.3 

501 

30.2 

439 

26.51 

418 

25.2 

299 

18.1 

1,657 

70 

4.2 

*  The  numbers  of  holdings  entered  on  the  right  hand  side  as  over  1,000  acres  are,  of  course, 
included  in  those  over  400  acres.  The  column  "Over  1,000  acres"  is  only  a  sub-division  of 
"Over   400  acres"  and  is   inserted  to  give   information   about  large  holdings. 
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Diagram.  Per  Cent  Landholdings  in  Various  Classes  in 
Different  Counties 
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size  predominate.  Yet  there  are  obvious  differences  between 
various  groups  of  counties.  In  the  earlier  settled  part  round 
Albemarle  Sound  small  holdings  formed  the  majority.  Indeed, 
in  Camden  and  Pasquotank  75  per  cent  of  the  holdings  were 
below  200  acres.  Farther  up  the  sound  the  percentage  of  hold- 
ings in  the  two  larger  classes  increases  until  in  Hertford  the 
four  are  almost  equal.  In  the  group  as  a  whole  64.7  per  cent 
are  below  200  acres  while  only  3.8  per  cent  are  above  1,000 
acres,  and,  as  reference  to  Table  4  will  show,  the  majority  of 
these  did  not  exceed  2,000  acres.  The  largest  holding  in  this 
group  was  one  of  7,837  acres  in  Gates.  Round  the  Neuse  and 
Pamlico  rivers  the  average  size  of  holdings  increased.  Less 
than  50  per  cent  were  below  200  acres  while  8.4  per  cent  were 
over  1,000  acres.  There  were  several  over  10,000  acres,  one  of 
13,360  acres,  and  another  of  15,724  acres,  14,548  of  which  were 
in  Carteret  and  1,176  in  Craven.  In  Beaufort  there  was  one  of 
20,809  acres,  of  which  an  unspecified  amount  lay  in  the  counties 
of  Onslow,  Craven,  and  Chowan.  Jones  provides  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  a  large  holding  in  a  distant  county.  One  taxable 
was  recorded  as  having  15,000  acres  in  Burke,  640  in  Washing- 
ton (now  in  the  state  of  Tennessee),  and  only  529  in  Jones  it- 
self. It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  same  man  had  36  half- 
acre  lots  in  Charlotte  and  2  lots,  one  of  2  acres  and  another  oi 
half  an  acre,  in  Salisbury.  In  the  counties  along  the  middle 
and  lower  Cape  Fear,  the  two  larger  classes  predominated  with 
57.2  per  cent  of  all  the  holdings  above  200  acres  and  35.9  per 
cent  over  400  acres.  As  many  as  12.2  per  cent  were  over  1,000 
acres.  Yet  nearly  a  quarter,  actually  22.8  per  cent,  were  below 
100  acres.  Small  and  large  holdings  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
incompatible.  New  Hanover  is  exceptional,  for  no  other  county 
had  so  large  a  proportion  of  considerable  estates — 51.4  per  cent 
over  400  acres.  A  total  of  22.5  per  cent  were  over  1,000  acres. 
More  than  half,  however,  of  the  holdings  over  1,000  acres  did 
not  exceed  2,000  acres.  There  were  four  over  10,000  acres  in- 
cluding one  of  12,890  acres,  all  of  it  in  New  Hanover  or  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Brunswick;  another  of  12,010  acres  in  New 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Duplin;  a  third  of  14,034  acres,  9,092 
of  which  were  in  New  Hanover,  2,000  in  Duplin,  1,938  in  Cum- 
berland, and  1,004  in  Anson.    A  fourth  contained  11,000  acres 
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but  it  is  not  clear  whether  all  of  it  was  within  the  county,  though 
in  the  absence  of  any  entry  to  the  contrary  it  is  probable  that 
it  was.  In  Bladen  there  was  one  estate  over  10,000  acres,  ac- 
tually 14,358.  It  is  impossible  from  the  entry  to  state  whether 
any  of  this  lay  outside  the  county.  In  Brunswick  there  were 
two  over  10,000  acres,  one  of  a  deceased  person,  amounting  to 
17,624  acres,  5,756  of  which  were  in  Brunswick,  900  in  New 
Hanover,  and  10,968  in  Bladen.  The  second,  also  of  a  deceased 
person,  consisted  of  12,254  acres,  5,320  acres  of  which  were  in 
Onslow,  1,973  in  Bladen,  1,730  in  Craven,  1,280  in  Brunswick 
itself,  and  the  rest  scattered  in  New  Hanover,  Rowan,  Anson, 
and  Cumberland.  The  same  estate  contained  thirty  town  lots  in 
different  towns  in  the  State.  In  group  four  the  small  percentage 
of  holdings  in  the  lowest  class,  below  100  acres,  is  striking,  being 
only  13.8  per  cent  for  the  five  counties  combined.  The  percentage 
in  the  two  upper  classes ;  that  is,  over  200  acres,  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  Cape  Fear  group — 63.3  per  cent  against  57.2  per  cent. 
The  percentage  over  1,000  acres  is,  however,  somewhat  lower, 
and  most  of  the  holdings  above  this  figure  did  not  exceed  2,000 
acres.  Only  in  Nash  and  Granville  were  there  any  over  10,000 
acres — in  Nash  one  of  11,027  acres  and  in  Granville  one  of 
67,437  acres,  the  distribution  of  which  is  not  stated.  In  the 
group  composed  of  Caswell,  Orange,  and  Surry,  the  small  per- 
centage of  holdings  below  100  acres  is  again  noticeable.  The 
percentage,  however,  in  the  two  middle  classes  is  larger  than 
in  the  previous  group  and  the  percentage  over  1,000  is  much  re- 
duced, being  only  5.6  per  cent  against  10.7  per  cent.  Each  had 
one  holding  over  10,000  acres,  that  of  Caswell  20,554  acres  and 
that  of  Orange  10,723  acres.  In  Surry  there  was  a  holding  of 
73,789  acres,  the  largest  recorded,  but  listed  in  the  name  of 
Frederick  William  Marshall,  it  was  the  property  of  the  Mora- 
vians at  Wachovia.  In  the  last  group  of  counties  it  is  clear  that 
the  average  size  of  holdings  was  much  smaller,  with  56.7  per 
cent  under  200  acres  and  only  18.1  per  cent  over  400.  Only  in 
Wilkes,  where  there  was  one  holding  of  11,324  acres  and  an- 
other of  12,700  acres,  were  there  any  over  10,000  acres.  Such 
is  the  picture  of  the  conditions  of  landholding  as  they  appear 
in  these  tax  lists. 


ECONOMIC  SECTIONALISM  IN  ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson 

Students  have  long  recognized  the  significant  role  which  sec- 
tionalism has  played  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  The 
conflicts  between  East  and  West  in  the  ante-bellum  period  over 
such  matters  as  representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  internal 
improvements  at  State  expense,  public  education,  ad  valorem 
taxation,  and  liberalization  of  the  franchise  have  all  been 
touched  upon.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  upon  these  mani- 
festations of  conflicting  sectional  interests,  there  has  been  no 
real  attempt  to  study  and  analyze  the  economic  bases  of  section- 
alism. As  the  late  Professor  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  repeat- 
edly demonstrated,  political  sectionalism  is  in  the  main  con- 
ditioned by  more  basic  economic  factors.1  This  article  is  an 
attempt  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  significant  aspects  of 
economic  sectionalism  in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina. 

The  area  of  North  Carolina  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
geographic  regions:  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Piedmont,  and  the 
Appalachian  or  mountain  region.  The  Coastal  Plain  belt  extends 
from  the  coast  inland  to  the  fall  line  of  the  rivers.  Although 
not  identical  at  all  points  with  the  fall  line,  a  line  following  the 
western  boundary  of  Granville,  Wake,  Harnett,  Cumberland,  and 
Robeson  counties  is  used  in  this  study  to  divide  this  region  from 
the  Piedmont.  Near  the  fall  line  the  land  is  gently  rolling,  but 
becomes  comparatively  level  near  the  coast.  Although  the 
Coastal  Plain  is  often  regarded  as  a  geographic  unity,  it  contains 
several  subregions  which  differ  considerably  from  one  another. 
The  soil  of  the  Northeastern  counties  of  Currituck,  Camden, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Gates,  Hertford,  Chowan,  and  Bertie 
is  more  adaptable  to  grain  crops  than  to  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Consequently,  its  economy  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
plantation  area  of  the  middle  Coastal  Plain.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mercial ties  of  the  Northeast  were  with  Norfolk  rather  than  with 
any  part  of  North  Carolina.  Along  the  sounds  in  the  counties 
of  Tyrrell,  Hyde,  Beaufort,  and  Carteret  there  were  large  areas 


1  See  Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,   The  Significance  of  Sections  in  American  History. 
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of  infertile  sandy  soil.  Further  inland,  however,  the  soils  are 
clayey  and  sandy  loams  of  remarkable  fertility. 

The  middle  region  or  Piedmont  is  a  low  plateau  extending 
from  the  fall  line  of  the  rivers  westward  to  the  mountains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  which  in  1860  approximated  the 
western  boundaries  of  Surry,  Yadkin,  Alexander,  Catawba, 
Rutherford,  and  Polk  counties.  In  the  ante-bellum  period  the 
Piedmont  and  the  mountain  region  together  were  often  desig- 
nated as  the  West.  Generally,  the  soil  of  the  Piedmont  is  not  so 
fertile  as  that  of  the  middle  Coastal  Plain,  but  is  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  tobacco,  corn,  cereals,  and  grasses.  Consider- 
able water  power  is  developed  by  the  fall  of  the  rivers  in  this 
area,  thereby  providing  many  sites  along  the  Yadkin  and  Ca- 
tawba suitable  for  the  location  of  manufacturing  industries. 

West  of  the  Piedmont  is  the  Appalachian  or  mountain  area, 
which  consists  of  a  narrow  plateau,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on 
the  east  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  on  the  west.  Of  diffi- 
cult accessibility  and  containing  only  a  limited  amount  of  fertile 
land,  this  area  remained  sparsely  settled  and  undeveloped 
throughout  the  ante-bellum  period.2 

The  geographic  features  of  the  State  fashioned  its  economic 
life.  Although  North  Carolina  was  not  one  of  the  largest  slave- 
holding  states,  advantageous  geographic  conditions  planted  the 
plantation-slavery  economy  firmly  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  As  early 
as  1790  in  only  three  eastern  counties  did  slaves  form  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  1840  slaves  formed 
42  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  section.  From  1840  to  1860 
the  slave  population  of  the  East  increased  35.4  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  only  26.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  white  population.3 
In  1860  slaves  composed  44.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  section,  whereas  the  percentage  for  the  entire  State  was 
only  33.5.  Of  the  sixteen  counties4  in  the  State  having  a  larger 
slave  population  than  white  in  1860,  all  except  three  were  in 


2  The  discussion  of  the  geographic  features  of  North  Carolina  has  been  taken  from  the 
following  sources :  Ruffin,  Edmund,  Sketches  of  Lower  North  Carolina,  pp.  52-55 ;  Kerr, 
W.  C,  Physiological  Description  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  5-23 ;  Emmons,  Ebenezer,  North 
Carolina  Geological  Survey,  Part  II:  Agriculture,  pp.  26-28;  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  Survey:  Agriculture  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  pp.  36-37;  Geological  Report  of  tht 
Midland  Counties  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  3-22. 

3  Computed  from  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1870,  Population,  I,  52-54. 

•*  Anson,  Bertie,  Caswell,  Chowan,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Greene,  Halifax,  Hertford,  J  one*, 
Lenoir,   Northampton,   Perquimans,    Pitt,   Richmond,    and   Warren. 
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the  Coastal  Plain.  The  section  was  one  of  fairly  large  slavehold- 
ings,  with  an  average  of  10.9  slaves.  Approximately  14.4  per 
cent  of  the  slaveholders  owned  more  than  twenty  each.  The 
ownership  of  slaves  was  well  distributed  among  the  population, 
for  36.2  per  cent  of  the  free  families  were  slaveholders  as  com- 
pared with  26.3  per  cent  for  the  State.  The  table  below  gives, 
in  different  brackets,  the  percentage  of  slaveholding  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  in  I860.5 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Slaveholders 

Number  of  Slaves  Per  Cent  of  Owners 

Under  5  slaves 42.2 

5  and  under  10 24.3 

10  and  under  20 19.1 

20  and  under  50  11.5 

50  and  under  100 2.4 

100  and  under  500 0.5 

By  the  close  of  the  ante-bellum  period  a  staple-producing 
economy  was  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  were  the  principal  staples.  The  pro- 
duction of  rice  was  concentrated  in  the  Southeast,  mainly  in 
Brunswick,  New  Hanover,  Columbus,  Bladen,  Sampson,  and 
Duplin  counties.  Tobacco  was  of  primary  importance  in  only 
three  eastern  counties,  Granville,  Warren,  and  Franklin.  From 
1840  to  1860  the  production  of  tobacco  in  the  East  increased  88 
per  cent.  Cotton  was  the  great  staple  of  the  section,  and  the 
cotton  belt  extended  southward  from  Halifax  and  Northampton 
counties.  The  production  of  this  crop  increased  rapidly  during 
the  decades  1840-1860,  and  the  1860  crop  was  357  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1840.  In  1860  the  East  produced  67  per 
cent  of  the  total  cotton  crop  of  the  State  as  compared  with 
only  49  per  cent  in  1840. 6 

5  Statistical  information  was  computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1860,  Agriculture, 
pp.  235-236.  It  is  important  to  note  that  when  the  East  is  compared  with  the  entire  State 
the  inclusion  of  the  large  figure  for  the  East  raises  the  State  average  considerably.  If  the 
comparison  were  made  with  the  remainder  of  the  State  the  contrast  would  appear  more 
striking.  By  way  of  comparison  with  other  states,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  33  per  cent 
of  the  families  in  Virginia  and  48  per  cent  of  those  in  South  Carolina  held  slaves.  The 
average  number  per  slaveholding  family  was  nine  in  Virginia  and  fifteen  in  South  Caro- 
lina.    U.   S.   Census   Office,  A  Century  of  Population  Growth,  p.   135. 

6  The  production  of  tobacco  increased  from  8,212,662  pounds  in  1840  to  15,456,537  in 
1860.  Cotton  production  increased  from  21,362  bales  of  400  pounds  each  to  97,805.  Sixth 
Census  of  the  U.  S.,  18U0,  pp.  176-177  ;  Eighth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1860,  Agriculture,  pp. 
104-109. 
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The  prevalence  of  the  plantation  was  evidenced  by  the  average 
size  of  landholdings,  431  acres  per  farm,  as  compared  with  the 
State  average  of  354  acres.  Of  the  farms  having  from  500  to 
1,000  acres  and  of  those  having  over  1,000  acres,  68.3  per  cent 
and  73.3  per  cent,  respectively,  were  in  the  East.  More  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  the  average  acreage  under  cultivation  per 
farm  was  119  acres  in  the  East,  as  compared  with  97  for  the 
State.  The  table  below  shows  the  size  of  farms  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  in  1860. » 

Per  Cent  of  Number 
of  Farms  in  East 

3  and  under  10  acres 4.7 

10  and  under  20 8.7 

20  and  under  50 25.9 

50  and  under  100 23.3 

100  and  under  500 33.4 

500  and  under  1000 3.1 

1000  and  over  9 

The  development  of  the  plantation-slavery  regime  was  never 
so  complete  in  the  Coastal  Plain  as  in  the  lower  South.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  arable  land  was  devoted  to  the  three 
chief  staples,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.8  Moreover,  in  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  East  the  plantation  was  practically  non- 
existent. In  the  counties  on  the  coast,  such  as  Currituck, 
Camden,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan,  Tyrrell,  Hyde,  and 
Carteret,  only  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  above  products 
was  grown.  Landholdings  were  likewise  smaller  in  these  coun- 
ties. Throughout  the  Coastal  Plain  agriculture  was  in  general 
more  diversified  than  in  the  lower  South.  Large  amounts  of 
food  crops  were  produced  and  large  numbers  of  meat  animals 
raised.  In  1860,  for  example,  the  cash  value  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered averaged  $11.87  per  inhabitant  of  the  section,  exceeding 
the  average  for  the  remainder  of  the  State.9 

The  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  East  were  not 
slaveholders,  but  small  farmers  who  raised  wheat  and  corn  and 

7  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,   1860,   Agriculture,  pp.   104-109,  210. 

8  The  census  does  not  give  such  figures.  A  study  of  the  total  production  of  the  staples, 
the  average  output  per  acre,  and  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  seems  to  indicate, 
however,  that  such  was  the  case.  The  figure  arrived  at  by  the  writer,  8.5  per  cent  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  in  the  three  staples,  seems  too  small ;  yet  the  figure  was  probably  not 
appreciably  larger. 

9  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Agriculture,  pp.   104-109. 
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perhaps  some  cotton  and  tobacco.  For  labor  they  depended  upon 
their  families  and  an  occasional  hired  hand.  On  the  sounds  and 
inlets  many  engaged  in  fishing.  Also  there  were  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  members  of  the  professional  classes.10  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  comments  of  numerous  travelers  attest  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  "poor  whites." 
These  unfortunate  beings  were  the  poorest  of  the  non-slave- 
holders. Olmsted  described  those  he  met  in  the  turpentine 
region  of  the  East  as  "uneducated,  poverty-stricken  vagabonds 
.  .  .  without  habitual,  definite  occupation  or  reliable  means  of 
livelihood."  They  spent  most  of  their  time  hunting,  working 
only  when  necessity  forced  it.  According  to  Olmsted  entire 
families  of  this  class  often  possessed  household  property  valued 
at  less  than  twenty  dollars.11  Others  described  "their  sickly  and 
slovenly  appearance,  habitual  drinking,  tobacco  chewing,  utter 
ignorance,  strange  dialect,  inert  behavior,  and  such  strange  pro- 
clivities as  clay-sucking,  resin-chewing  and  snuff-dipping."12 

In  spite  of  the  dominance  of  agriculture  and  of  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  poor  whites,  the  East  was  the 
wealthiest  section  of  the  State.  In  1860  the  cash  value  of  its 
farms  averaged  $2,920  as  compared  with  the  State  average  of 
$2,138. 13  The  average  per  capita  (free  inhabitants)  wealth 
was  $1,189  as  compared  with  $836  for  the  State.14 

Although  the  East  like  the  remainder  of  the  State  was  pri- 
marily rural  and  agricultural,  its  commercial  and  industrial 
development  was  of  some  importance.  It  contained  the  largest 
towns  and  commercial  centers  in  the  State:  Wilmington,  Fay- 
etteville,  New  Bern,  and  Raleigh.  Its  banking  resources  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  State,  for  twenty  of 
the  State's  thirty-six  banks  were  located  in  this  section.15  Lack- 
ing mineral  resources  essential  to  the  development  of  a  manu- 


10  Eighth  Census  of  the   United  States,   1860,   Population,   pp.    657-680. 

11  Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  A  Journey  through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  pp.  319,  348- 
349,   350. 

12  Hollander,  A.  N.  J.  Den,  "The  Tradition  of  'Poor  Whites,'  "  in  Couch,  W.  T.,  ed., 
Culture  in  the  South,  p.  412.  The  high  rate  of  adult  white  illiteracy  seems  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  large  number  of  "poor  whites"  in  the  East.  In  1850  adult  whites  who  could 
not  read  and  write  formed  15  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population,  as  compared  with  13.3 
per  cent  for  the  State.     Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  1850,  pp.   307-308. 

13  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the   United  States,   1860,  Agriculture,  pp.    104-109. 

14  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous 
Statistics,   p.   309. 

15  Turner's  North  Carolina  Almanac,  1861,  pp.  26-28  ;  Holder,  B.  B.,  The  Three  Banks  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  (MS.  Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library),  pp. 
310-311. 
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facturing  economy  and  without  any  advantageously  situated  city 
which  could  become  the  center  of  a  commercial  regime,  however, 
the  section  was  destined  to  have  an  agricultural  economy  with 
its  attendant  industries.  Among  its  principal  industries  were 
fisheries,  blacksmith  shops,  tanneries,  saddlery  and  harness 
works,  lumbering,  turpentine  manufacturing,  carriage  works, 
and  flour  mills.  Practically  its  only  real  manufacturing,  exclu- 
sive of  that  directly  associated  with  agriculture,  consisted  of  nine 
cotton  mills,  seven  of  which  were  in  Cumberland  County.  Yet,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  table  below,  its  industrial  activity  in  1860  was 
of  some  consequence.16 

Number  of  manufacturing  establishments 2,291 

Average  capital  investment  per  establishment $  2,069 

Annual  value  of  product  per  establishment $  4,084 

Average  number  of  employees.. 3.6 

Per  capita  (free  inhabitants)  investment $17.00 

Per  cent  of  total  wealth  in  manufacturing 1+ 

The  Piedmont  was  not  so  clearly  differentiated  from  the  State 
as  a  whole  as  either  the  East  or  the  mountains.  Indeed,  its 
socio-economic  system  mirrored  the  chief  features  of  both 
Coastal  Plain  and  mountain  region.  In  many  respects  the  Pied- 
mont typified  North  Carolina  as  a  whole.  Slaves  did  not  bulk 
as  large  in  the  total  population  of  the  section  as  they  did  in  the 
population  of  the  State.  The  percentages  in  1860  were  24.4  and 
33.5,  respectively.  Randolph  County  had  only  10  per  cent  slaves 
and  Davidson,  Forsyth,  Guilford,  and  Stanly  had  less  than  20 
per  cent.  There  was  little  change  in  the  proportion  of  slaves 
to  whites  from  1840  to  1860.  In  1840  slaves  formed  25.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  Although  the  number  of  slaves 
increased  31  per  cent  during  those  years,  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  whites  prevented  any  substantial  change  in  the  percentage 
which  slaves  formed  of  the  total  population.  Slaveholdings 
were  generally  small  in  the  Piedmont,  with  an  average  of  only 
7.9  slaves.  Over  half  of  the  slaveholders  owned  less  than  five. 
Only  8.4  per  cent  of  the  slaveholders  could  qualify  as  planters 
by  the  ownership  of  20  or  more  slaves.     The  infrequency  of 

16  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  I860,  Manufacturing,  pp.  420-437. 
The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $1,831,227  in  1840  to  $4,741,051  in 
1860,  158  per  cent.  The  increase  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  Piedmont  for  the  same 
period.     Sixth  Census  of  the  United  States,  18U0,  pp.  184-185. 
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slaveholding  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  only  23.5  per  cent 
of  the  families  owned  slaves.  The  table  below  gives  the  size  of 
slaveholdings  in  the  section  in  I860.17 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Slaveholders 

Number  of  Slaves  Per  Cent  of  Owners 

Under  5  slaves 50.6 

5  and  under  10 24.9 

10  and  under  20 15.9 

20  and  under  50 7.3 

50  and  under  100 9 

100  and  under  500 2 

In  two  sections  of  the  Piedmont,  however,  the  plantation- 
slavery  regime  had  by  1860  become  well  established  and  slaves 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  section  as  a  whole.  In  the 
tier  of  counties  on  the  Virginia  border,  where  tobacco  was  an 
important  staple,  slaves  formed  57  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Caswell,  46  per  cent  of  that  of  Person,  and  38  per  cent  of  that  of 
Rockingham.  Along  the  South  Carolina  line  the  production 
of  cotton  was  of  considerable  importance,  and  slaves  composed 

51  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Anson  County,  50  per  cent  of 
that  of  Richmond,  and  38  per  cent  of  that  of  Mecklenburg.  In 
no  other  county  in  the  section  did  slaves  form  as  large  a  part  of 
the  population  as  the  state  average  of  33.5  per  cent.18  The 
expansion  of  the  staple-crop  economy  in  the  Piedmont  is  shown 
by  the  increased  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco  from  1840  to 
1860.  The  1860  tobacco  crop  of  16,922,013  pounds  and  the 
cotton  crop  of  46,356  bales  represented  increases  of  99  and  112 
per  cent  respectively  over  1840. 19 

Although  tobacco  and  cotton  were  important  crops  in  a  few 
counties,  the  plantation-slavery  system  was  not  dominant  in 
the  economy  of  the  Piedmont.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  section  was  not  suited  to  the  production  of  such  crops  as 
rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Also,  the  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  long  impeded  the  spread  of  a  staple-producing 
economy  into  those  counties  to  which  it  was  adaptable.     The 

17  Computed   from    Eighth   Census   of   the    United   States,    1860,    Agriculture,    pp.    235-236 . 
Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1870,  Population,  I,  52-54. 

18  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Agriculture,  pp.  235-236. 

19  Sixth  Census  of  the  United  States,   181*0,  pp.  176-177,  Eighth  Census,   1860,   Agriculture, 
pp.    104-109. 
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Piedmont  was  a  region  of  small  farms  on  which  grain  and 
livestock  were  the  principal  products.20 

The  prevalence  of  the  small  farm  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  size  of  landholdings  was  278  acres  as  compared  with 
354  for  the  State  and  431  for  the  Coastal  Plain.  Farms  contained 
on  the  average  88  acres  under  cultivation  as  compared  with 
97  acres  for  the  State.  The  predominance  of  the  small  farm  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  70.2  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  the  section  contained  less  than  one  hundred  acres  each. 
Of  the  farms  in  the  State  containing  from  20  to  50  acres  and 
from  50  to  100  acres,  47.5  per  cent  and  51.8  per  cent  respectively 
were  found  in  the  Piedmont.  Landholding  was  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  It  was  the  only 
section  in  which  over  half  of  the  free  families  were  landholders. 
The  table  below  gives  the  size  of  farms  in  the  Piedmont  in 
I86O.21 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Number 
of  Farms  in  Piedmont 

3  and  under  10  acres 1.5 

10  and  under  20  4.8 

20  and  under  50 32.5 

50  and  under  100 31.4 

100  and  under  500 28.3 

500  and  under  1000 1.1 

1,000  and  over 0.2 

The  small  farmer  of  the  Piedmont  generally  owned  enough 
land  to  enable  him  and  his  family  to  live  in  moderate  comfort. 
The  number  of  those  who  lived  on  the  verge  of  poverty  and 
want  was  undoubtedly  smaller  than  in  the  remainder  of  the 
State.  That  this  was  true  seems  evident  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  13.4  per  cent  and  in  the  mountains  14.6  per  cent 
of  the  farms  contained  less  than  20  acres,  an  amount  too  small 
to  support  a  family,  whereas  the  percentage  for  the  Piedmont 
was  only  6.3 22    The  yeomen  farmers  generally  did  not  produce 


20  Ibid.,  pp.  104-109.  Using  the  same  method  in  computing  the  percentage  as  that  used 
for  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  writer  has  found  that  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  in  the  Piedmont  was  in  the  three  staples,  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  In  1860 
the  per  capita  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  section  was  $9.48,  approximately  one  dol- 
lar less  than  the  State  figure. 

21  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Agriculture,  pp.  104-109,  210. 

22  Computed  from  ibid.,  p.  210. 
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for  the  market  and  were  not  appreciably  influenced  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  prices  of  staples.  They  owned  a  small  amount 
of  land,  stock,  and  equipment  and  produced  at  home  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  consumed.  Although  they  never  knew  luxury, 
their  level  of  living  was  above  that  of  destitution.  Log  cabins, 
homespun  garments,  coarse  and  monotonous  foods,  and  crude- 
ness  of  speech  and  manners  were  all  associated  with  the  small 
yeomen  farmers.  In  spite  of  this,  "as  a  class  they  were  honest, 
proud,  and  independent,  had  confidence  in  life,  had  desires  and 
usually  ambition,  and  in  a  measure  were  substantial/'23 

Although  the  spread  between  those  possessing  most  wealth 
and  those  having  very  little  was  probably  less  in  the  Piedmont 
than  in  the  other  sections,  it  was  not  a  wealthy  region.  The 
cash  value  of  its  farms  averaged  only  $1,729  as  compared  with 
the  State  average  of  $2,138, 24  and  its  per  capita  (free  inhabi- 
tants) wealth  was  only  $679  as  compared  with  $836  for  the 
State.25  It  contained  only  thirteen  of  the  State's  thirty-six 
banks.26 

The  Piedmont  possessed  natural  resources  which  could  form 
the  basis  of  a  more  diversified  economic  life  than  was  possible 
in  either  the  East  or  in  the  mountain  area.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  the  lack  of  coal-iron  centers  made  impossible  under  existing 
technology  the  development  of  heavy,  mechanized  industry.  The 
section  was  abundantly  endowed,  however,  with  advantages  for 
light,  processing  industries.  Its  geographic  position  placed  it 
in  close  proximity  to  the  important  raw  materials  of  the  State : 
cotton,  tobacco  and  lumber.  More  important  was  the  fact  that 
the  water  power  suitable  for  manufacturing  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  That  the  leading  men  of 
the  section  were  aware  of  its  industrial  possibilities  is  abundant- 
ly evident  by  the  geological  surveys  of  water  power  sites, 
speeches  and  newspaper  editorials,  and  the  establishment  of 
small  factories  at  the  best  sites.27    Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  over- 


23  Hollander,  op.  cit.,  pp.  405-410.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in 
1850  the  Piedmont  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  adult  white  illiteracy  in  the  State,  11.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  population.     Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  1850,   pp.  307-308. 

24  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,   1860,   Agriculture,   pp.   104-109. 

25  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous 
Statistics,  p.   309. 

26  Turners'  North  Carolina  Almanac,  1861,  pp.  26-28. 

27  Ebenezer  Emmons,  State  Geologist,  wrote  in  1856  of  a  waterfall  on  the  Catawba 
River :  "It  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  expectation  that  this  place  will,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  sustain  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  who  will  be  engaged  mainly  in  manufactures." 
Geological  Report  of  the  Midland  Counties,   p.   10. 
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looked  that  the  middle  region  of  the  State  was  settled  primarily 
by  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans,  hard-working  and  thrifty,  who 
were  accustomed  to  working  with  their  hands.28 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Piedmont 
was  cotton  textile.  In  1860  there  were  thirty  cotton  mills  located 
in  seventeen  counties  of  the  section.  Alamance  and  Randolph 
contained  five  each.  In  addition,  there  was  some  manufacture 
of  iron,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  firearms,  and  boots 
and  shoes.  In  general,  the  manufacturing  of  the  Piedmont  was 
more  industrial  in  character  than  that  of  the  East,  which  in 
the  main  was  accessory  to  agriculture.  The  table  below  shows 
the  extent  of  manufacturing  in  the  section  in  I860.29 

Number  of  manufacturing  establishments 1,206 

Average  capital  investment  per  establishment $3,857 

Annual  value  of  product  per  establishment $5,694 

Average  number  of  employees 4.6 

Per  capita  (free  inhabitants)  investment $16.00 

Per  cent  of  total  wealth  invested  in  manufacturing 2 

The  fifteen  counties  of  the  mountain  area  in  1860  formed  the 
least  populous  and  least  developed  area  of  the  State,  having  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  119,257.  The  geographic  fea- 
tures of  the  section  precluded  any  considerable  development  of 
the  plantation-slavery,  staple-crop  regime.  Likewise,  its  moun- 
tainous character  plus  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  made 
it  an  isolated,  self-sufficient  area  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  State.  In  1860  it  still  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  frontier  region — scarcity  of  capital,  sparsity  of  population, 
little  contact  with  other  areas,  and  lack  of  social  advantages. 
Naturally  slavery  was  of  little  importance  in  such  a  region.  In 
1840  slaves  composed  only  11.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
and  by  1860  their  proportion  had  declined  to  10.2  per  cent. 
Burke  with  a  slave  population  of  26  per  cent  was  the  only  county 

28  The  resource  basis  of  industrialism  in  North  Carolina  is  discussed  in  the  following 
works:  Emmons,  Ebenezer,  Geological  Report  of  the  Midland  Counties;  Zimmermann,  E.  W., 
"Resources  of  the  South,"  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  XXXII  (1933),  213-226;  Webb,  Eliza- 
beth Y.,  "Development  of  the  Textile  Industry  in  North  Carolina,"  (MS.  in  Brookings  In- 
stitution) ;  Davidson,  Philip,  "Industrialism  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,"  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  XXVII  (1938),  408-425;  Lacy,  Dan  Mabry,  The  Beginnings  of  Industrialism  in 
North  Carolina,  1865-1900  (MS.  thesis,  U.  N.  C.  Library)  ;  Goebel,  W.  B.,  A.  History  of 
Manufactures  in  North  Carolina  before  1850    (MS.  thesis,  Duke  University  Library). 

29  Computed  from  Eighth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1860,  Manufacturing,  pp.  420-435.  From 
1840  to  1860  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $1,551,122  to  $4,652,337,  or 
151  per  cent.     Sixth  Census,  1840,  pp.  184-185. 
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having  as  much  as  20  per  cent  slaves.  Moreover,  the  ownership 
of  slaves  was  confined  to  11.6  per  cent  of  the  families.  Hold- 
ings were  generally  small,  averaging  6.5  slaves.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  small  owner  among  the  small  number  of  slave- 
holders is  clearly  indicated  by  the  table  below  which  shows  the 
size  of  slaveholding  in  the  Appalachian  region  in  I860.30 

Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Slaveholders 

Number  of  Slaves  Per  Cent  of  Owners 

Under  5  slaves 58.9 

5  and  under  10 23.9 

10  and  under  20 11.3 

20  and  under  50 4.8 

50  and  under  100 0.7 

100  and  under  500 0.2 

The  ratio  of  unimproved  to  improved  land  was  high  in  the 
mountains,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  an  undeveloped  region.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  relatively  large  size  of  landholdings,  with 
an  average  of  381  acres  per  farm.  On  the  average  315  acres 
were  unimproved,  leaving  only  66  acres  of  cultivated  land  per 
farm  as  compared  with  the  State  average  of  97  acres.  The 
numerical  predominance  of  the  small  farm  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  all  farms  contained  less  than  100 
acres.  The  table  below  shows  the  size  of  farms  in  the  section  in 
1860.31 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Number 
of  Farms  in  Mountains 

3  and  under  10  acres 3.7 

10  and  under  20  10.9 

20  and  under  50 .' 40.2 

50  and  under  100 27.2 

100  and  under  500 >. 17.5 

500  and  under  1,000 0.3 

1,000  and  over 0.1 

The  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  mountains  belonged  to 
that  class  of  yeomen  farmers  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the 

30  Computed  from  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,   1860,  Agriculture,  pp.  235-236  ; 
Ninth   Census,   1870,   Population,   I,   52-54. 

31  Computed  from  the  Eighth  Census  of  the   United  States,   1860,  Agriculture,  p.  210. 
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Piedmont.  The  yeoman  farmer  of  the  mountains,  however, 
owned  less  arable  land  and  less  farm  equipment,  and  in  gen- 
eral lived  on  a  somewhat  lower  plane  of  existence.  The  cash 
value  of  farms  averaged  $1,354  as  compared  with  the  State 
average  of  $2,138, 32  and  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  section  was 
only  $343,  less  than  half  the  State  figure.33 

The  number  of  poor  whites  in  the  mountain  region  undoubted- 
ly exceeded  the  number  of  that  class  in  the  Piedmont  and  per- 
haps was  as  great  as  the  number  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  That 
the  members  of  this  class  were  poor,  crude  of  manners  and 
speech,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  possessed  of  social  pecu- 
liarities strange  to  inhabitants  of  other  areas  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Except  for  a  small  percentage  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  however,  they  were  in  no  sense  an  inferior  group  biolog- 
ically. Their  manner  of  life  was  the  result  of  their  peculiar 
geographic  environment  and  in  the  least  accessible  parts  of  the 
mountain  region  has  changed  remarkably  little  since  then.34 

This  area  contained  no  real  manufacturing.  Its  industrial 
activity  was  confined  exclusively  to  a  few  handicraft  industries, 
such  as  blacksmith  shops,  tanneries,  grist  mills,  and  saw  mills, 
essential  to  a  self-sufficient  economy.  The  table  below  shows  the 
extent  of  manufacturing  in  the  section  in  I860.35 

Number  of  manufacturing  establishments 192 

Average  capital  investment  per  establishment $1,611 

Annual  value  of  product  per  establishment 2,370 

Average  number  of  employees  per  establishment 2 

Per  capita  (free  inhabitants)  investment $  3.00 

Per  cent  of  total  wealth  invested 0.8 

The  economic  aspects  of  sectionalism  described  above  are  sig- 
nificant in  many  ways.  In  general,  much  of  North  Carolina's 
political  history  has  been  but  the  expression  of  deeper  economic 


32  Computed  from  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,   1860,  Agriculture,  pp.   104-109, 

33  Computed  from  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Mortality  and  Miscel- 
laneous Statistics,  p.  309.  The  cash  value  of  animals  slaughtered  was  also  less  in  the  moun- 
tains, $8.29  per  inhabitant,  as  against  $10.52  for  the  State.  Eighth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  1860,  Agriculture,   pp.    104-109. 

34  In  1850  adult  white  illiterates  formed  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population, 
as  compared  with  15  per  cent  for  the  East  and  13.3  per  cent  for  the  State.  The  census 
figure  of  only  two  adult  white  illiterates  for  Henderson  County,  however,  is  obviously  in- 
correct; consequently,  too  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  above  percentage.  Sev- 
enth Census  of  the  United  States,  1850,  pp.  307-308. 

36  Computed  from  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  Manufacturing,  pp. 
436-437. 
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interests.  More  particularly,  certain  concrete  questions  arise  as 
to  the  real  motivating  forces  in  some  of  the  important  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  State.  For  instance,  the  interest 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  region  in  secession  was  based  primarily 
upon  the  economic  characteristics  of  its  society  and  not  upon 
its  loyalty  to  the  constitutional  theory  of  State  rights.  Indeed, 
did  not  that  section's  support  of  State  rights  come  in  part  from 
its  awareness  of  the  vulnerability  of  minority  interests  which  it 
had  learned  by  its  struggle  against  a  western  majority  on  State 
issues?  Also,  was  not  the  indifference  of  the  Piedmont  to  the 
secession  movement  based  as  much  upon  the  dissimilarity  of  its 
whole  economic  society  to  that  of  the  controlling  Southern  plan- 
tation region  as  upon  the  comparatively  small  Negro  population 
of  that  section?  It  seems  that  a  clear  understanding  of  such 
problems  as  those  mentioned  above  awaits  an  exhaustive  study 
of  sectionalism  in  North  Carolina. 


THE  PLANK  ROAD  MOVEMENT 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Robert  B.  Starling 

Part  II 

The  story  of  the  construction  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western 
Plank  Road  is  the  story  of  the  construction  of  North  Carolina's 
longest.  Its  mileage  from  Fayetteville  through  Salem  to  the 
Moravian  settlement,  Bethania,  was  129  miles.  Its  capital  stock, 
subscribed  and  paid,  totaled  $264,917.19  in  1858. 1  The  facts  of 
its  history  are  more  widely  known  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
pany; and  the  stories  and  sentiment  of  the  generation  which 
built  this  road  live  in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  the  children  and 
grandchildren  who  have  heard  much  of  the  days  when  everyone 
along  the  route  was  thrilled  by  the  blast  of  the  bugle  that  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  stagecoach. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  facts  in  the  history  of  this 
company  have  been  preserved.  Several  annual  reports  made 
by  the  president  and  directors  are  available  because  the  State 
invested  $120,000  and  required  these  reports  to  be  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements.  In  the  North  Carolina 
Legislative  Documents  seven  of  the  annual  reports  were  pub- 
lished from  1850  through  1858,  though  the  ones  for  1853  and 
1855  were  omitted.  The  traditions  and  memories  of  the  Fay- 
etteville and  Western  Plank  Road  are  more  vivid  than  those  of 
any  of  the  other  plank  roads.  Since  the  company  which  built 
this  road  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  its  activity  was 
"news"  and  commanded  the  attention  of  the  newspapers.  Three 
of  the  leading  papers  of  that  day  were  located  in  the  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  charter,  the  Carolina  Watchman  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  Fayetteville  Observer  and  the  North  Carolinian  of  Fayette- 
ville. The  Carolina  Watchman  printed  many  articles  concern- 
ing the  substitution  of  Salem  for  Salisbury  as  the  western 
terminus.  In  the  Fayetteville  papers  the  road  was  given  much 
space  because  of  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  in 
internal  improvements  which  would  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  reputation  of  being  the  leading  entrepot  of  the  State.  The 


1  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  1858,  p.  11. 
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determination  of  the  Fayetteville  citizens  was  real,  for  within 
less  than  three  weeks  after  opening  the  books2  they  had 
subscribed  $50,000  of  the  $80,000  required  to  receive  the 
$120,000  offered  by  the  State.  They  were  confident  of  securing 
an  additional  $10,000  within  the  city  and  county,  leaving  only 
$20,000  to  be  secured  along  the  proposed  route.  Salisbury  had 
subscribed  at  that  time  only  $1,000. 3 

The  stockholders  assembled  in  Fayetteville,  April  11,  1849, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  Much  enthusiasm  and  discus- 
sion characterized  the  meeting,  which  continued  from  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday.  The  stockholders  resolved  that  in  their 
opinion  the  proposed  "upper"  route  was  most  eligible,  "crossing 
Little  River  at  or  near  Murchison's  Factory;  thence  to  Deep 
River  at  or  near  Watson's  Bridge  or  by  Carthage ;  and  through 
the  counties  of  Randolph  and  Davidson  on  to  its  terminus/' 
Edward  Lee  Winslow  was  elected  president,  and  the  directors 
elected  were  Chas.  T.  Haigh,  Alfred  A.  McKethan,  Henry  L. 
Myrover,  John  H.  Cook,  George  McNeill,  Thos.  S.  Lutterloh, 
David  A.  Ray,  Edmund  J.  Lilly,  and  John  D.  Starr.4 

Charges  of  "speciously  veiled  duplicity"  and  "fraud  upon  the 
State"  were  two  of  the  many  made  by  the  communities  which 
opposed  this  northern  route  as  adopted,  for  it  increased  the 
mileage  and  missed  the  sections  that  would  have  been  served  by 
a  direct  road  to  Salisbury.  That  the  final  location  of  the  road 
might  be  approved  by  the  stockholders,  a  special  general  meet- 
ing was  called,  July  12,  1849. 5  The  route  adopted  was  by  Mur- 
chison's Factory,  Carthage,  Ashborough,  to  Johnstonville,  "and 
from  thence  by  or  near  Fair  Grove,  by  Lexington  to  Salisbury."6 
After  much  debate,  the  Old  Market  Place  was  chosen  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  road.  By  a  decision  of  a  New  York  court, 
the  directors  interpreted  "from  the  Town  of  Fayetteville"  as 
written  in  their  charter  to  mean  from  any  "point  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  place  of  beginning."  The  "northern 
route"  was  favored  because  it  brought  more  subscriptions  into 
the  treasury.     The  direct  route  to  Salisbury  would  have  led 


2  Books  were  opened  Feb.  14,  1849,  for  30  days,  from  11  to  1  o'clock  in  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Hay  and  Donaldson  streets.     George  McNeill  was  chairman  of  the  commission. 
8  Fayetteville   Observer,    March    6,    1849. 
4 /bid.,    April    17,    1849. 

6  Carolina   Watchman    (Salisbury),   July   19,   1849. 
6  Ibid.,   July   26,    1849. 
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through  the  mountainous  Uwharie  country,  and  would  have 
passed  through  miles  of  the  poorest  and  least  productive  soil 
in  the  State.  The  northern  route,  through  a  more  productive 
country,  passed  via  Lexington  to  Salisbury.  Between  these  two 
towns  it  would  have  had  to  compete  with  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad.  Furthermore,  two  bridges  across  the  Yadkin  River 
would  have  been  necessary.7  As  the  citizens  of  Salisbury  gave 
"their  preference  to  the  Railroad  ...  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  make  a  change  of  terminus  of  the  Plank  Road."  An  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  gave  the  stockholders  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  western  terminal.  While  the  road  was  under  construc- 
tion to  Johnstonville  in  Randolph  County,  people  of  rival  western 
communities  tried  to  persuade  the  directors  to  make  their  par- 
ticular locality  the  western  terminus  for  the  plank  road.  After 
Salisbury  was  eliminated  from  the  Fayetteville  and  Western 
Company's  consideration,8  Lexington  in  turn  failed  to  secure 
the  $15,000  promised,  and  the  route  was  diverted  further  north 
to  Salem,  a  Moravian  settlement,  whose  $25,650  subscription 
was  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  April  1, 
1852.9 

The  first  section,  twelve  and  five-eighths  miles  from  Fayette- 
ville to  Little  River,  was  placed  under  toll  April  2,  1850.  At 
that  time  the  first  six  miles  of  section  two,  beyond  the  river, 
had  been  contracted  by  Duncan  Murchison,  and  the  additional 
twenty-two  and  one-half  miles  to  Carthage  was  contracted  by 
Colonel  Alexander  Murchison.  This  work  was  slow,  though  the 
president  explained  that  the  lumber  was  "laid  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  obtained  and  hauled  to  the  Road."  Too,  the  right  of  way 
had  to  be  secured.  Although  many  people  willingly  gave  the 
land  needed,  others  demanded  settlement,  and  $287.35  was  spent 
for  this  purpose  in  the  first  section.10 

On  January  1,  1851,  only  18  miles  had  been  completed  and 
placed  under  toll.  The  new  year,  however,  was  one  of  rapid  con- 
struction. By  the  latter  part  of  April,  thirty-three  miles  had 
been  finished,  and  on  June  1  eight  additional  miles  were  ready 


7  Second  Annual  Report   of   the   Fayetteville  and    Western  Plank   Road   Company,    p.    11. 
(Hereafter  cited  as  Second,  Third,  etc.,  Annual  Report  of  F.  &  W.  P.  R.  Co.) 

8  Ibid.,   p.   11. 

»  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  F.  &  W.  P.  R.  Co.,  p.  17. 
10  Proceedings,  PP.  9,  13,  14,  26. 
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for  tolls.  On  the  first  of  September  fifty-one  miles  had  been 
finished,  and  in  November  this  was  extended  to  seventy  miles. 
On  December  25,  1851,  the  road  was  completed  to  Johnstonville, 
a  distance  of  eighty-seven  miles,  and  the  survey  had  been  con- 
tinued through  Salem  to  Bethania.11  In  1852  the  road  was 
constructed  to  within  seven  miles  of  Salem,  and  on  January  1, 
1853,  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  branch  lines  to  Gulf  and  to  Ennis'  Mills.12 

When  the  stockholders  met,  April  16,  1853,  Jonathan  Worth 
of  Randolph  County  and  Francis  Fries  of  Salem  were  elected 
directors.  A  resolution  favoring  a  plank  road  branch  to  the 
Uwharie  country  was  adopted.13  In  Salem  the  people  favored 
an  extension  toward  the  Virginia  line,  and  books  were  opened 
for  that  purpose.14  On  April  13,  1854,  President  Winslow  an- 
nounced to  the  stockholders  that  seven  miles  of  the  nine  miles 
between  Salem  and  Bethania  had  been  constructed.  He  added, 
"The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plankroad  now  beyond  Salem, 
should  be  extended  to  or  near  the  road  called  the  'Hollow  Road/ 
and  then  stop."  This  "Hollow  Road"  ran  from  the  Yadkin 
River,  near  Bethania,  up  the  river  valley  toward  Mount  Airy 
and  the  Virginia  line.  He  favored  constructing  the  Uwharie 
branch  as  being  the  "most  important  to  the  trade  of  Fayette- 
ville."15 After  President  Winslow  had  guided  the  construction 
to  within  two  miles  of  Bethania,  he  was  not  reelected  when  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held,  April  13,  1854. 
Although  he  received  1,032  of  the  1,267  votes  cast  by  the  people 
owning  stock,  he  was  defeated  by  the  State  when  its  2,400  ballots 
were  cast  for  Gurdon  Deming.  The  support  of  his  fellow  stock- 
holders who  cast  the  1,032  ballots  for  him  is  proof  of  his  having 
"ably  assisted  in  the  construction"  of  the  plank  road  and  his 
having  discharged  his  duties  "skillfully  and  faithfully."16  The 
surveys  having  been  completed  and  the  road  practically  finished, 
Francis  F.  Cooper,  engineer,  resigned  May  1,  1854. 17 


11  North  Carolinian   (Fayetteville),  Jan.  3,   1852. 

12  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1853. 

13  Ibid.,  April  16,  1853. 

14  Ibid.,  March  26,  1853. 

15  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  F.  &  W.  P.  R.  Co.,  p.  5. 

16  Fayetteville  Observer,  April  17,  1854. 

IT  North  Carolinian    (Fayetteville),    April   22,    1854. 
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The  North  Carolina  legislature  chartered  the  Greenville  and 
Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company  December  23,  1850. 18  As  soon 
as  the  subscriptions  had  been  secured,  the  company  organized; 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  its  president,  Alfred  Moye,  construc- 
tion was  begun  in  1851.  When  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
February,  1852,  it  was  announced  that  "6  miles  next  to  Green- 
ville will  be  placed  under  toll  by  March  10th."  Other  parts  were 
finished  and  ready  to  be  connected  with  Greenville.  President 
Moye  refused  reelection,  and  R.  L.  Myers  of  Washington  was 
elected.19 

The  road  had  been  completed  to  Wilson  when  the  stockholders 
met  in  1853.  Alfred  Moye  was  elected  president,  and  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  company  were  reported  as  prosperous.20  The 
road  was  not  extended  from  Wilson  to  Raleigh,  as  the  latter 
seemed  interested  primarily  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 
Following  the  completion  of  this  road,  it  was  described  in  the 
Tarboro  paper,  March  26,  1853,  as  being  in 

successful  operation  as  far  as  Wilson,  and  is  productive  of  greater 
benefits  to  the  section  of  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  of  revenue 
to  the  stockholders  than  its  most  sanguine  advocates  originally  an- 
ticipated.21 

The  Wilmington  and  Top  Sail  Sound  Plank  Road  Company 
was  of  local  importance  and  commanded  very  little  state  atten- 
tion. Its  charter  was  granted  by  the  1850-51  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.22  This  road  connected  the  community  near 
Top  Sail  Inlet  with  Wilmington.  Top  Sail  Academy  was  an 
important  educational  institution  in  that  community.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  plank  road  company  was  held 
in  the  academy,  August  21,  1852.  The  commissioners  reported 
that  $21,600  had  been  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock.  N.  N. 
Dixon  was  unanimously  elected  president.  Ed  Kidder,  W.  A. 
Wright,  A.  H.  Van  Bokkelin,  R.  H.  Cowan,  J.  H.  Flanner, 
David  K.  Futch,  J.  M.  Foy,  and  D.  McMillan  were  elected  di- 
rectors. Concerning  annual  meetings,  a  resolution  introduced 
by  D.  McMillan  was  adopted : 


1%  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1850-51,   Chap.   140. 

19  Southerner    (Tarboro),   Feb.   28,    1852. 

20  Ibid.,  March   5,  1853. 

21  Ibid.,  March  26,   1853. 

22  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1850-51,  Chap.   138. 
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That  the  regular  annual  meetings  of  this  company  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  April,  alternately  at  Wilmington  and  at  Top  Sail  Acad- 
emy.23 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  in  Wil- 
mington, April  11,  1853.  N.  N.  Dixon  was  reelected  president. 
The  only  change  on  the  board  of  directors  was  that  Dr.  J.  L. 
Meares  was  elected  in  place  of  D.  McMillan.24 

This  road  was  constructed  along  the  coast  in  a  northeastern 
direction  from  Wilmington.  It  was  approximately  twenty  miles 
in  length,  ending  near  the  New  Hanover-Onslow  county  line.25 
The  success  and  popularity  of  this  road  was  evidently  equal  to 
all  expectations,  for  several  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
secured  a  charter  for  its  extension  into  Onslow  County.26  Dr. 
J.  L.  Meares,  A.  H.  Van  Bokkelin,  J.  M.  Foy,  R.  H.  Cowan,  and 
several  others  were  authorized  to  open  books  for  subscriptions 
that  they  might  construct  a  plank  road  from  the  end  of  the  Wil- 
mington and  Top  Sail  Sound  Plank  Road  to  Snead's  Ferry  or 
some  point  on  New  River.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  that  this 
proposed  road  was  built. 

The  Western  Plank  Road  Company  was  chartered  to  construct 
a  road  from  "Charlotte  to  the  town  of  Lincolnton,  and  thence  to 
the  town  of  Newton."  It  was  the  most  important  of  those  at- 
tempted in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  An  article  in  the 
Carolina  Watchman,  June  13,  1850,  announced  that  the  Char- 
lotte people  had  pledged  to  help  Lincolnton  build  a  plank  road. 
"In  this  improvement,  the  interest  of  Gaston,  Catawba,  and 
Lincoln  should  not  be  separated."27  A  general  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  Lincolnton  for  "making  arrangement  to  commence 
and  complete  a  Plank  Road."28  The  company's  charter  was 
ratified  January  28,  1851. 29  The  survey  was  begun  November 
26,  1851,  and  completed  February  24,  1852. 30  Contracts  were 
let  in  November  and  December  for  timber  for  the  road.  At 
first  the  contracts  called  for  three-inch  planks  and  three-inch 
stringers,  but  a  change  was  made  when  the  engineers  "became 
satisfied  that  two-inch  stringers  would  answer  all  the  purposes 

23  Wilmington  Daily  Journal,  August  24,  1852. 

24  North  Carolinian    ( Fayetteville ) ,  April   16,   1853. 

25  Colton's  Map  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1866. 

26  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1854-55,  Chap.  197. 

27  Carolina   Watchman    (Salisbury),  June  13,   1850. 

28  Ibid.,  June  20,  1850. 

29  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1850-51,  Chap.   133. 

SO  North  Carolina   Whig    (Charlotte),   October  6,   1852. 
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required."  A  contract  was  made  April  19,  1852,  for  building 
the  "abutments  and  piers  of  the  bridge"  across  the  Catawba 
River.31 

The  Salem  Press  announced  in  an  editorial,  February  26, 
1853,  the  progress  of  the  Charlotte  roads:  "Charlotte  has  al- 
ready a  plank  road  nearly  completed  to  Lincolnton  and  another 
in  rapid  construction  to  Statesville."32  The  Western  Plank 
Road  Company  completed  its  road,  and  continued  operation  for 
several  years.  Its  charter  was  amended  by  the  1856-57  and 
the  1864  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

The  Fayetteville  and  Southern  Plank  Road  Company  was  or- 
ganized January  2,  1851,  after  having  received  a  charter  in 
December  for  a  road  to  Lumber  Bridge  in  Robeson  County.  The 
contracts  for  the  fifteen  and  one-half  miles  were  let  about  the 
middle  of  January.  During  the  summer  they  would  have  been 
completed  "but  for  extreme  dry  weather."  This  road  crossed  the 
sandy  plain  which  had  formerly  been  a  trade  barrier.  The  toll 
houses  and  bridges  were  completed  before  January,  1852. 33  By 
March  the  road  had  been  opened  for  traffic.  Although  this  was 
ordinarily  the  dullest  part  of  the  year,  the  income  of  the  first 
four  and  one-half  months  enabled  the  directors  to  declare  a  three- 
per-cent  dividend  in  July ;  and,  a  rebuilding  fund  was  started  by 
reserving  for  that  purpose  eleven  per  cent  of  the  receipts.34 
This  road  was  built  into  Fayetteville  by  two  routes,  one  by 
Gillespie  Street  and  the  other  by  Winslow  Street.  About  one  and 
one-fourth  miles  from  town  the  two  branches  united.  The  North 
Carolinian  of  January  1,  1853,  announced  a  four-per-cent  divi- 
dend.35 In  1854  the  receipts  for  the  road  were  $2,706.95.  Two 
four-per-cent  dividends  were  paid  that  year.  This  required 
$1,920,  and  the  "residue  was  used  for  upkeep  and  salaries."36 
By  January,  1857,  the  dividends  had  fallen  to  three  per  cent.37 

Although  a  northern  route  had  been  chosen  for  the  Fayette- 
ville and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  the  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  a  southern  route  secured  a  charter  for  the  Fayette- 


31  Report  of  the  Western  Plank  Road  Company,   1852,  pp. 

32  Salem  Press,   Feb.   26,  1853. 

33  North  Carolinian   (Fayetteville),  Jan.  3,  1852. 

34  North  Carolina   Whig    (Charlotte),   July  21,   1852. 

35  North  Carolinian    (Fayetteville),  Jan.   1,   1853. 
3«  Wilmington  Journal,  Jan.   12,   1855. 

»7  Fayetteville  Observer,   Jan.   15,  1867. 
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ville  and  Centre  Plank  Road  Company,  December  20,  1850, 38 
and  constructed  a  road  to  the  Pee  Dee  Valley.  The  Fayetteville 
and  the  Cumberland  County  subscriptions  were  enough  to  secure 
the  charter.  A  general  meeting  was  called  for  August  21,  1851. 
There  was  a  call  for  help  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  "We 
trust  our  friends  of  Richmond,  Montgomery  and  Stanly  will 
come  prepared  to  do  their  part."39  In  December  contracts  were 
let  for  constructing  the  first  fifteen  miles  to  Puppy  Creek.40  A 
year  later  this  first  section  had  been  completed  and  an  additional 
twenty  miles  were  placed  under  contract.  An  appeal  to  the 
1852  legislature  for  state-aid  failed.41  The  1854-55  session 
granted  $50,000,  and  changed  the  name  to  the  Fayetteville  and 
Albemarle  Plank  Road  Company.42  In  August,  1855,  a  nine- 
per-cent  dividend  was  declared.43  On  September  1,  1855,  J.  G. 
Cook,  president,  announced  plans  for  continuing  the  construc- 
tion as  a  result  of  $15,000  private  subscriptions.44  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  amended  the  company's  charter,  February  3,  1857, 
and  authorized  the  "president  and  directors  to  use  such  other 
materials  than  plank  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  construction 
of  the  road"  from  Little's  Mill  to  Albemarle.45  In  his  report  to 
the  stockholders  in  1857,  the  president  said  that  the  "indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Montgomery  and  Stanly  Counties" 
was  the  reason  for  stopping  the  "planks"  east  of  the  river.  The 
first  fifteen  miles  needed  relaying  because  the  planks  in  that 
section  had  been  "cut  from  pines  that  had  been  used  for  Tur- 
pentine." This  caused  them  "to  rot  sooner  than  we  could  have 
expected."46  Samuel  H.  Christian  took  the  contract  for  the 
plankless  road  between  Little's  Mill  and  Albemarle.  Although 
he  had  accomplished  very  little  by  August,  1858,  he  gave  the 
directors  assurance  that  he  "would  put  a  full  force  on  the  work 
and  push  it  on  to  completion."  Even  though  the  extension  to 
Albemarle  was  a  dirt  turnpike,  the  president  stated  that  the 
road  would  require 
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the  most  skillful  management  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  on  the  part 
of  the  superintending  officer,  to  make  the  income  meet  its  most  abso- 
lute needs.47 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1857,  the  Comp- 
troller of  Public  Accounts  reported  a  $1,200  dividend  from  the 
Fayetteville  and  Albemarle  Plank  Road  Company.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  Company  received  "$9,000,  the  residue  of  the  State's 
$50,000  subscription."48  The  road's  most  popular  days  were 
over  when  James  G.  Cook  announced  in  August,  1858, 

The  Importance  of  this  road  to  Fayetteville  is  not  duly  appreciated. 
Let  this  road  go  down,  and  what  have  you?  With  a  railroad  built 
through  Robeson,  and  your  trade  cut  off  from  the  South,  it  becomes 
you  to  take  an  interest  in  this  road.49 

The  Fayetteville  and  Northern  Plank  Road  Company  organ- 
ized under  its  charter  of  January  28,  1851,  purchased  a  saw  mill 
during  the  year,  and  made  contracts  for  material.  It  was  char- 
tered to  construct  a  plank  road  "to  the  city  of  Raleigh,  by  the 
most  practicable  route."  Under  the  direction  of  Joel  Williams, 
president,  the  company  built  the  first  section  of  eight  miles  to 
McPhails.50  On  January  1,  1853,  ten  miles  were  under  toll,  and 
the  Clarendon  Toll  Bridge  across  the  Cape  Fear  had  been  pur- 
chased. A  six-per-cent  dividend  was  declared  from  the  earnings 
of  the  bridge  and  road,  and  a  "considerable  surplus"  was  left  in 
the  treasury.51  A  six-per-cent  semi-annual  dividend  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Fayetteville  papers  in  January,  1855. 52  Its 
doom  was  recorded  in  an  amendment  to  its  charter  in  1861.  The 
president  and  directors  were  authorized  to  sell  all  or  any  part 
of  the  road.  If  the  company  wished  to  abandon  the  road,  the 
amendment  required  the  removal  of  planks  from  the  road  bed. 
A  plank  road  was  dangerous  if  not  properly  repaired.53 

The  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company  was  first 
organized  as  a  joint  stock  company.  Before  receiving  its  char- 
ter from  the  1852  session  of  the  legislature,  it  had  secured  sub- 
scriptions, had  located  the  road  to  Kingsbury,  and  had  started 
construction.     Two  weeks  after  the  company  was  chartered, 
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the  Fayetteville  North  Carolinian  announced  on  January  1,  1853, 
that  the  eleven  miles  to  Kingsbury  had  been  finished  and  that  the 
survey  had  been  continued  to  McNeill's  Ferry  on  the  Cape 
Fear.54  Henry  Elliot  was  elected  president  and  Archibald  Mc- 
Lean, secretary  and  treasurer.55  In  November  an  eight-per-cent 
dividend  was  announced,  but  the  company  labored  under  the 
difficulty  of  securing  additional  funds  to  extend  the  road  toward 
Raleigh.56  Although  its  profits  had  been  ten  per  cent,  the  only 
hope  of  completion  was  to  secure  Raleigh's  aid,  and  this  was  not 
forthcoming. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  Charlotte  and  Taylorsville  Plank 
Road's  history  seems  to  be  that  of  a  meeting  held  at  Davidson, 
August,  1850,  to  decide  between  a  railroad  and  a  plank  road  from 
Charlotte  to  Statesville  and  on  to  Taylorsville.  A  second  meet- 
ing in  Statesville,  October  1,  decided  in  favor  of  a  plank  road.57 
The  company  was  chartered  January  28,  1851. 58  In  March  a 
Charlotte  mass  meeting  pledged  its  support  to  the  road.59  Frye, 
the  engineer,  reported  in  August,  1852,  that  he  was  making 
"good  headway  in  the  survey  of  the  Road,"  having  finished  nine 
or  ten  miles  over  the  worst  part  of  the  route  without  serious 
obstacles.60  A  motion  was  adopted  in  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders in  Charlotte  in  November,  1852,  directing  William  John- 
ston, president  of  the  company,  to  suspend  contracts  until  some- 
thing should  be  determined  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Charlotte  and  Jonesboro  Railroad.61  Eight  miles  of  the  road 
were  under  construction  by  June  1,  1853,  however,  and  contracts 
were  announced  for  grading  and  planking  the  road  from  the 
eighth  mile  post  to  Davidson  College.62  Four  miles  of  this  road 
were  open  for  traffic  during  the  winter  and  the  toll  received  was 
equal  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction.63  The  stock- 
holders in  their  annual  meeting,  May  20,  1854,  approved  the 
work  of  the  president  and  directors,  and  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  finish  the  work.    They  voted  in  favor  of  using  tolls  in  an 
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effort  to  complete  the  construction.04  Because  of  the  financial 
difficulty  faced  in  1854,  it  is  probable  that  the  road  was  not  built 
far  beyond  Davidson  College.  The  company  continued  its  oper- 
ation, however,  and  secured  an  amendment  to  the  charter  from 
the  1858-59  session  of  the  legislature.  This  permitted  the  road 
to  be  rebuilt  or  repaired  with  "stone,  gravel  or  other  material 
than  plank."65 

The  Carolina  Watchman  was  very  much  in  favor  of  a  plank 
road  from  Salisbury  to  Taylorsville.  The  charter  was  granted 
by  the  legislature,  January  28,  1851  ;66  and  there  was  a  meeting 
in  Salisbury,  February  8th.  Subscriptions  made  that  day  totaled 
$8,500  and  were  increased  to  $12,475  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. The  intense  rivalry  between  towns  for  trade  was  told  in  the 
Salisbury  paper  when  the  proposed  road  was  spoken  of  as  "this 
great  artery  of  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce.  The  merchants 
will  rue  the  day  when  they  let  the  trade  of  the  mountain  region 
go  to  Charlotte  or  Concord/' 67  The  route  by  Statesville  was 
approved  by  the  company,  July  24,  1851. 68  On  October  2  an- 
nouncements concerning  bids  for  the  first  twelve  miles  were  pub- 
lished.69 Several  contractors  were  at  work  in  January,  1852. 70 
President  Murphy  resigned  in  May,  and  L.  Blackmer  was  elect- 
ed. A  policy  of  economy  was  announced  because  of  the  shortage 
of  funds.71  A  year  later,  in  February,  1853,  the  company  was  in 
debt,  and  delay  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  many  people  to  pay 
for  their  stock.  At  this  time  the  first  section  was  almost  com- 
pleted. An  editorial  blamed  the  stockholders  "for  10  or  12 
miles  not  already  being  under  toll."72  Another  editorial,  May  4, 
1854,  reported  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000  per  mile.  This  was 
several  hundred  dollars  more  than  anticipated.  More  money  was 
needed  if  Rowan  County  was  to  complete  the  road  to  the  Iredell 
County  line.  The  high  cost  was  attributed  to  "unappreciated 
difficulties  and  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor."73  The  editor 
offered  to  print  a  report  from  the  officials  of  the  company,  but 
none  was  offered  for  publication.    The  editorial  continued  with 
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the  statement,  "there  is  much  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the 
stockholders  about  the  road."74  On  March  29,  1855,  the  Carolina 
Watchman  announced  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
and  stated  that  "before  another  issue  of  our  paper  is  made,  we 
fear  the  scheme  will  receive  a  decisive  blow — for  weal  or  woe."75 
There  were  no  later  reports  concerning  this  road. 

The  road  from  Gulf  to  Graham  was  chartered  by  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  on  November  20,  1852. 76  This  road  con- 
nected Graham  and  the  surrounding  community  with  Fayette- 
ville,  for  it  extended  south  from  Alamance  County  through  the 
western  section  of  Chatham  County  to  Gulf  on  Deep  River  where 
it  joined  a  branch  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Road.77 
The  popular  interest  in  this  road  was  shown  by  the  quick  re- 
sponse following  the  issuance  of  the  charter.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  1852,  the  company  had  secured  subscriptions  for  con- 
structing the  road.78  This  road  connecting  the  coal  mines  and 
the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  with  the  railroad  in 
Graham  was  advantageously  located.  There  was  much  talk  in 
Greensboro  of  constructing  a  plank  road  from  that  city  to  join 
this  Gulf  and  Graham  Road.79 

Several  mass  meetings  were  held  in  Clinton  during  December, 
1853,  to  sponsor  the  construction  of  a  road  from  that  town  to 
Warsaw  under  the  Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Plank  Road  charter 
of  January  28,  1851. 80  In  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
January  20,  1854,  Doctor  Thomas  Bunting,  William  Faison, 
Alfred  Johnson,  Thomas  M.  Lee,  Dr.  William  McKoy,  Patrick 
Murphy,  and  William  S.  Devane  were  elected  directors.  Four 
days  later  the  directors  elected  Dr.  McKoy  president,  and  Patrick 
Murphy,  secretary  and  treasurer.  On  January  31  the  survey 
was  begun  in  Clinton,  "running  a  due  East  course,"  and  was  com- 
pleted on  February  1.  Patrick  Murphy  acted  as  surveyor  the 
first  day,  and  David  A.  Bizzell,  the  second  day.81 

In  March  the  directors  completed  plans  for  constructing  the 
Road.    The  plans  provided  a  thirty-three  foot  road  bed,  2J  inch 
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planks,  and  four  stringers,  5  inches  by  2J.  Bids  for  contracts 
were  announced  March  25.  To  assure  an  elevated  roadbed,  the 
contracts  required  the  road  to  be  "raised  fifteen  inches  for  six- 
teen feet  in  width  in  the  center  of  the  Road."  On  July  8,  1854, 
the  directors  awarded  the  contracts  for  the  first  section  to  Pat- 
rick Murphy  for  "planking"  the  road,  and  to  Patrick  Murphy 
and  Thomas  M.  Lee  for  preparing  the  roadbed.  The  latter  con- 
tract was  awarded  for  $500  per  mile,  and  the  former  for  $1,300. 82 

On  February  15,  1855,  the  legislature  amended  the  Fayetteville 
and  Warsaw  Company's  charter  and  subscribed  $10,000.  In 
January,  1856,  Norris  Frederick,  stage  contractor,  agreed  to  pay 
$240  per  year  for  driving  the  Warsaw-Clinton  stage  twice 
daily.83 

Each  year  the  profits  of  the  company  exceeded  expenses  by  a 
small  margin.  This  credit  balance  belonged  "exclusively  to  the 
State  as  preferred  stock."  In  1857,  1858,  1859,  and  1860  the 
State's  checks  amounted  to  $268,  $335.69,  $146.02,  and  $100.84 
Some  of  the  people  who  traveled  the  road  avoided  the  toll  gates. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  board  of  directors  resolved  on  February 
9,  1856,  to  advertise  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  traveling 
"without  paying  and  without  tickets."  After  1857  the  expense 
of  upkeep  increased  and  became  an  oppressive  financial  burden. 
The  president  was  authorized,  February  18,  1858,  to  "hire  hands 
and  repair  road."  The  following  year  a  general  contract  was 
made  for  repairing  a  bridge,  for  covering  the  road  with  2  inches 
of  dirt,  for  clearing  off  bushes  and  weeds,  and  for  lumber  to  re- 
place decayed  portions.85 

The  minute  book  reveals  the  bad  condition  of  the  road  which 
caused  the  company  to 

refund  tolls  to  Beaman  and  Robinson  stage  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
per  month  while  the  bridge  over  the  Six  Runs  was  down  on  account  of 
having  to  feed  the  horses  additional  to  run  the  dirt  road.86 

On  January  18,  1862,  John  R.  Beaman  was  elected  president,  but 
refused  to  serve.  The  last  recorded  minutes  of  the  company  are 
dated  June  7,  1862.    On  that  date  William  A.  Faison,  the  pre- 
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vious  president,  agreed  to  serve.87  There  are  no  records,  how- 
ever, of  later  meetings. 

Two  interstate  plank  roads  were  constructed:  one  from  Yan- 
cey ville  to  the  Virginia  line  to  join  a  road  from  that  point  to 
Danville,  Virginia ;  and  the  other  from  Rocky  River,  near  Centre, 
through  Wadesboro  to  the  South  Carolina  line  where  it  joined 
the  Cheraw  Plank  Road  constructed  by  a  South  Carolina  com- 
pany.88 The  road  to  the  South  Carolina  line  was  constructed  by 
the  Anson  Plank  Road  Company,  chartered  January  28,  1851. 89 
The  Cheraw  Gazette  asked  of  its  patrons  in  1851,  "Shall  we  let 
our  trade  get  away  or  shall  we  build  a  road  to  Salisbury?"90 
By  sponsoring  the  road  through  Wadesboro,  the  South  Carolina 
leaders  attempted  to  hold  the  trade  that  had  formerly  gone  to 
that  State  via  the  Yadkin  River  Valley.  The  Yanceyville  Road 
was  constructed  under  a  charter  granted  Christmas  Day,  1852, 
authorizing  the  Caswell  Plank  Road  Company  to  build  three 
roads.  The  charter,  however,  provided  that  if  only  enough  capi- 
tal could  be  secured  for  the  road  from  Yanceyville  to  the  Virginia 
line,  the  company  should  be  incorporated  as  the  Yanceyville 
Plank  Road  Company.91  This  road  was  operated  for  several 
years,  and  its  charter  was  amended  as  late  as  1859. 92 

Three  other  plank  roads  were  constructed,  although  detailed 
information  concerning  them  is  not  available.  In  February,  1853, 
$45,000  had  been  subscribed  for  a  road  from  Washington  to  Tar- 
boro.  Of  this  total,  $2,000  had  been  subscribed  in  New  York,  a 
fact  which  caused  the  North  Carolina  Whig  to  comment,  "Well 
we  think  that  these  northern  capitalists  are  in  a  fair  way  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  'Old  Rip'  to  the  value  and  extent  of  his  own  re- 
sources."93 Only  $750  had  been  subscribed  in  Tarboro.94  The 
company  was  organized  February  24,  and  R.  L.  Myers  was  elect- 
ed president.  He  had  formerly  been  president  of  the  Greenville 
and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company.95  The  survey  to  Tarboro 
had  been  completed  April  2,  1853,  and  a  route  to  Enfield  was 
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being  surveyed.90  Had  a  road  been  constructed  of  the  length 
and  importance  of  the  one  proposed,  it  would  have  been  discussed 
in  some  of  the  available  state  newspapers  of  that  day.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  importance  of  the  road  or  roads  constructed  was 
local,  for  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1854  proposing  an  internal  im- 
provement system  for  North  Carolina  stated  that  Washington 
"now  draws  produce  from  Pitt,  Green,  and  part  of  Edgecombe, 
by  means  of  the  river  and  plank  roads."97 

A  second  company  for  which  records  are  rather  meager  was 
the  Haywood  and  Pittsboro  Plank  Road  Company,  chartered 
November  20,  1852. 98  In  February,  1854,  according  to  an  article 
printed  in  the  North  Carolina  Star,  the  stock  had  been  sub- 
scribed, the  officials  had  been  elected,  and  the  survey  was  in  prog- 
ress. Contracts  were  to  be  let  on  March  4.99  This  company  se- 
cured a  renewal  of  its  charter  in  1863,  which  extended  its  exist- 
ence for  30  years.  It  provided  also  for  a  choice  between  building 
a  "McAdamized  road"  and  the  privilege  of  relaying  "the  same 
with  plank."100 

The  Asheville  and  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  Road  was  char- 
tered by  the  North  Carolina  legislature  in  January,  1851. 101  The 
South  Carolina  section  was  chartered  the  following  year  by  the 
South  Carolina  legislature.  On  February  7,  1853,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Greenville  for  "furthering  this  enterprise."  The  Green- 
ville Mountaineer  thought  that  it  was  certain  that  the  proposed 
road  would  be  constructed.102  The  company  found  it  difficult 
to  construct  a  road  entirely  of  plank,  but  improved  and  operated 
the  route  formerly  controlled  by  the  Buncombe  Turnpike  Com- 
pany. The  amended  charter,  dated  January,  1855,  provided  "that 
no  increase  of  the  tolls  shall  be  made  except  on  portions  of  the 
road  laid  with  planks,  stone,  or  gravel,  at  least  ten  miles  to- 
gether."103 The  last  legislative  record  of  this  road,  dated  De- 
cember 21,  1864,  placed  it  under  military  control : 

Be  it  enacted,  That  the  military  officer  in  command  of  the  western 
division  of  Worth  Carolina,  and  those  acting  under  his  authority,  shall 
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103  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1854-55,  Chap.   190. 
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have  complete  control  of  the  'Asheville  and  Greenville  Plank  Eoad/ 
and  manage  the  road  as  they  think  proper  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederated  States  of 
America.104 

Although  many  of  the  eighty-four  chartered  roads  were  never 
built,  North  Carolina  constructed  approximately  five  hundred 
miles  of  plank  highways  at  a  cost  of  almost  $1,000,000.  Had 
other  communities  exercised  greater  cooperation,  more  of  the 
eighty-four  roads  chartered  would  have  been  constructed.  The 
great  hindrance — subsiding  interest  followed  by  a  lack  of  co- 
operation— was  pictured  by  the  Carolina  Watchman: 

All  that  patience  and  labor  could  effect  has  been  done  by  the  few 
spirited  individuals,  upon  whom  the  drudgery  and  toil  of  the  under- 
taking have  devolved.  Instead  of  lending  a  helping  hand  and  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  the  work,  many,  who  are  benefitted  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  already,  have  chosen  not  only  to  withhold  all 
assistance  in  their  power,  but  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  baffle  those  who  were  laboring  industriously  to 
ameliorate  the  condition.105 

Successful  management  of  the  plank  road  affairs  necessitated 
a  capable  and  sincere  president.  This  officer  was  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative official.  He  was  assisted  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  stockholders  annually.  The  first  charters  provided 
for  the  president  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders,  but 
the  later  charters  usually  specified  that  the  board  of  directors 
elect  a  president  from  its  membership.  The  president  and  di- 
rectors were  responsible  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  road  and  reported  to  the  stockholders  annually  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Often  the  president  and  directors  were  assisted  by  a  clerk  and 
a  treasurer  who  were  selected  by  the  board.  These  two  officials 
and  the  president  were  paid  salaries  proportional  to  the  time  and 
responsibility  involved  in  performing  their  duties.  President 
Edward  Lee  Winslow  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Company 
received  "a  salary  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  annum  and 
traveling  expenses."106  The  road  under  his  guidance  was  much 
longer  than  the  other  roads  and  necessitated  more  of  the  presi- 


i04/&id„  1864-65,  Chap.  23. 

105  Carolina   Watchman    (Salisbury),   March  29,   1855. 

!06  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank  Road  Company,  p.   15. 
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dent's  time.  Engineers  were  employed  by  the  companies  for 
surveying  and  constructing  roads.  As  practically  all  of  the 
North  Carolina  plank  roads  were  contracted,  few  laborers  were 
employed  by  the  plank  road  companies  for  construction.  Toll 
collectors  and  laborers,  however,  were  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  roads. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany stated  that  it  was  a  "special  duty"  of  the  president  "to  look 
after  and  to  take  charge  of  the  varied  interests  and  property  of 
the  Company,"  and  "to  see  that  the  different  officials  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  faithfully  do  their  duty."107 

The  toll  collected  along  the  plank  roads  was  the  source  of 
revenue  which  determined  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plank 
road  companies.  In  his  second  annual  report,  Edward  Lee  Win- 
slow,  president  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road 
Company,  discussed  this  point: 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  revenue  of  the  Company  is  to  flow  in 
through  the  Toll  Collectors,  and  the  opportunity  of  holding  back  small 
sums  would  in  the  year  make  a  considerable  loss,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  appointing  honest  men,  paying  them  what  is  fair,  and  the 
money  collected  from  them  at  short  intervals,  and  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Company.108 

This  company  charged  one-half  cent  per  mile  for  a  rider  on 
horseback,  one  cent  for  a  one-horse  team,  two  cents  for  a  two- 
horse  team,  three  cents  for  a  three-horse  team,  and  four  cents 
for  a  six-horse  team.109  The  Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Plank 
Road  Company  provided  special  round-trip  rates:110 

Clinton-Warsaw  (13  %0  miles) 

one  way  both  ways 

1  horse  cart 20c  30c 

2  horse  cart 25c  40c 

1  single  ox  and  cart 20c  30c 

1  horse  wagon 25c  40c 

2  horse  wagon 30c  50c 

3  horse  wagon 35c  55c 

4  horse  wagon 40c  65c 

5  horse  wagon 50c  75c 

107  hoc.  cit. 

108  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank  Road  Company,   p.   8. 

109  Lefler,  Hugh  T.,  ed.,  North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  p.  230 ;  "In- 
ternal Improvement  Report,"  Executive  Documents,  North  Carolina  Legislative  Record*, 
1860-51. 

HO  Minutes,   p.   41. 
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6  horse  wagon 60c  90c 

Yoke,  oxen,  and  cart 25c  35c 

The  toll  houses  cost  approximately  $300,  and  in  1851  the  col- 
lectors were  paid  $150  per  year.111  At  that  time  it  was  thought 
best  to  build  toll  gates  every  six  or  seven  miles  and  to  make  the 
keepers  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  road.  As  this  plan  of 
maintenance  was  unwise,  experience  soon  forced  the  adoption  of 
the  plan 

of  hiring  a  suitable  man,  and  furnishing  him  with  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  road  in  order,  giving  him  authority,  under  the  charge 
of  the  President  of  the  Company,  to  see  that  the  road  is  saved  from 
imposition,  and  requiring  him  to  travel  the  length  of  the  road,  then 
the  stations  may  be  10  to  12  miles  distant  from  each  other.112 

The  novelty  of  the  idea  made  the  plank  road  companies  popu- 
lar at  first,  for  people  were  anxious  to  ride  over  these  "mudless 
highways."  Farm  and  forest  products  were  taken  to  markets 
over  them.  Many  travelers  followed  them,  for  they  saved  time 
and  wear  and  tear  on  their  vehicles  and  harness  *  and  their  horses 
were  saved  much  strain.  Stage  coaches  adopted  the  plank  road 
routes  and  were  among  the  most  reliable  sources  of  income. 

Hay  from  Forsyth  County  was  one  of  the  most  important 
staple  products  which  found  a  way  to  market  over  the  plank 
roads.  The  Salisbury  Internal  Improvement  Convention  of  1854 
reported  20,000  wagons  as  having  passed  along  the  Fayetteville 
and  Western  Plank  Road  within  twelve  months  "laden  with  corn, 
bacon,  flour,  hay,  fodder,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds."113  The 
naval  stores  industry  developed  rapidly  along  the  eastern  plank 
roads.  From  Iredell  County  a  letter  to  the  North  Carolina  Whig 
said  that  these  roads  "give  us  mountain  boys  a  market  for  our 
cotton,  bacon,  flour,  potatoes,  cabbage,  chickens,  eggs,  beef,  mut- 
ton, tallow,  beeswax,  honey,  linseed  oil."114  Papers  reported  an 
increased  value  of  woodlands,  for  wood  or  timber  could  be  taken 
to  market  easily  in  larger  quantities.  Tobacco  was  carried  over 
plank  roads  for  long  distances  in  "rollers." 115  These  plank  roads 
were  called  the  "Farmers'  Railroads."     The  president  of  the 


ill  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Compcmy,  p.  8. 

112  Ibid.,  p.   6. 

113  "Reports  and  Resolutions  of  the  Salisbury  Internal  Improvements   Convention,"   Legis- 
lative Documents,  1854-55,  Vol.  II,  House  Document  9,  p.  60. 

114  North  Carolina   Whig    (Charlotte),  March   16,   1853. 

115  a  "roller"  was  a  hogshead  with  an  axle  through  the  center  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse. 
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largest  plank  road  company  reported  for  the  year  1851,  "An- 
other year  has  confirmed  the  President  and  Directors  in  their 
opinion  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement  by  means  of  Plank  Roads."116 

A  cultural  interpretation  of  the  importance  of  establishing  and 
operating  plank  roads  appeared  in  the  Southerner,  December  18, 
1852: 

Improvements  of  this  kind  will  add  to  the  real  or  permanent  wealth  of 
our  country.  .  .  .  They  will  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  ornamental 
and  beautiful.  .  .  .  They  will  set  the  most  steady  agog  now  and  then, 
and  by  awakening  their  curiosity  lead  them  to  see  a  little  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  They  will  bring  the  powers  of  science  into  action  at  the  very  door- 
sills  of  some  of  our  stand-still  friends,  and  teach  them  the  advantages 
of  intellectual  advancements.117 

People  along  the  roads  not  only  improved  their  homes,  but  also 
their  language.  Colonel  W.  A.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem  learned 
from  some  of  the  older  people  who  lived  along  the  Fayetteville 
and  Western  Plank  Road  of  a  family  who  visited  relatives  whose 
home  was  beside  the  road.  In  this  home  the  visitors  found  a  new 
word  "gravy,"  which  to  their  astonishment  was  a  "high  falutin" 
name  for  "sop."118 

The  value  of  land  increased  along  the  plank  road  routes.  A 
5,000  acre  tract  along  the  Fayetteville  and  Centre  Road  sold  in 
1853  for  $2.00  per  acre,  whereas  a  few  years  before  it  had  sold 
for  only  14  cents  per  acre.119  The  Fayetteville  Observer  stated 
in  1853  that  "Our  plank  roads  have  been  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  country  they  have  penetrated."120 
Towns  along  the  several  routes  increased  in  size,  and  new  ones 
appeared.  High  Point  owes  its  origin  to  the  Fayetteville  and 
Western  Plank  Road  and  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  for  where 
they  crossed  the  village  soon  appeared.  In  the  legislature  plank 
roads  were  spoken  of  during  the  fifties  as  a  profitable  investment 
for  state  funds.  Asa  Biggs,  senator  from  Martin  County,  men- 
tioned in  1855  plank  road  stock  as  on  a  par  with  other  stock  when 


us  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  p.  12. 

117  Southerner    (Tarboro),   December   18,    1852. 

118  Colonel  W.  A.  Blair,  whose  home  is  in  Winston-Salem,  collected  much  data  concern- 
ing the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Road.  He  knew  many  of  the  stagecoach  drivers  and  sev- 
eral men  who  owned  stock  in  the  company.  He  wrote  during  the  summer  of  1924  several 
articles  for  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 

119  Fayetteville  Observer,   November   14,   1853. 

120  Ibid.,  November  21,   1853. 
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he  anticipated  "$58,434.94  as  the  estimated  dividends  from  Rail- 
roads, Plank-roads  and  other  productive  stock."121 

As  a  financial  investment  the  North  Carolina  plank  road  stock 
was  a  bubble  that  soon  burst,  for  the  total  of  all  dividends  did 
not  equal  the  original  cost  of  construction.  The  Fayetteville  and 
Western  Plank  Road  Company  paid  dividends  from  1851  to  1856. 
In  return  for  the  $120,000  invested,  the  State  received  $35,400 
in  dividends.  The  Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Plank  Road  paid  the 
State  dividends  in  1857,  1858,  1859,  and  1860.  As  the  State 
owned  preferred  stock,  the  $849.71  received  by  the  State  was  the 
total  of  dividends  paid  by  the  Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Company. 
The  State  invested  $180,000  in  three  plank  road  companies  and 
received  in  return  $37,449.71. 122  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
smaller  companies  repaid  in  dividends  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
stockholders'  original  investment.  In  all  the  records  available, 
after  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  operation  the  annual  reports 
mention  "heavy  rains,"  "unexpected  cost  of  repairs,"  and  the 
"shortage  of  crops"  in  explaining  the  failure  of  the  roads  to  pro- 
vide the  anticipated  dividends.  The  following  typical  optimistic 
statement  is  taken  from  Superintendent  Jonathan  Worth's  re- 
port to  the  stockholders  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Com- 
pany in  1858 :  "With  good  management,  under  the  amended  char- 
ter, and  another  good  crop,  we  may  hope  for  an  increase  of  tolls, 
and  a  further  dividend  to  the  stockholders."123  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  "further  dividend." 

Although  the  failure  of  plank  roads  in  North  Carolina  was 
inevitable  because  of  many  circumstances  and  conditions  which 
determined  their  practicability,  they  were,  nevertheless,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  awakening  development  which  enabled  the 
State  to  cast  off  its  opprobrious  name  of  "Old  Rip."  North  Caro- 
lina was  no  longer  the  "self-satisfied,"  slothful  state  of  former 
days. 

The  competition  of  the  railroad  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  plank  road  movement.  The  fact  that  the  Fayette- 
ville and  Western  Plank  Road  Company  was  afraid  to  compete 
with  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  between  Lexington  and  Salis- 
bury implies  an  advantage  for  the  railroad  that  was  understood 


121  North  Carolinian    (Fayetteville),   February   3,    1855. 

122  Comptroller's  Reports,   1851-1860. 

123  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Company,  p.  5. 
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by  the  officials  of  the  plank  road  company.  There  were  various 
popular  and  biased  opinions  concerning  the  value  of  the  two 
types  of  roads.  Several  articles  appeared  in  DeBow's  Review 
telling  of  the  advantages  of  plank  roads  over  railroads.  One 
article,  in  September,  1850,  presented  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
plank  roads,  and  refuted  the  popular  arguments  which  favored 
railroads.  In  the  same  magazine,  in  April,  1851,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  a  certain  Gregg  appeared.  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  railroad  would  not  answer  the  needs  of  an  agri- 
cultural community  as  adequately  or  economically  as  a  highway 
of  planks.124  Many  people  and  newspapers  considered  each  as 
an  aid  to  the  ofher,  especially  the  "planks"  as  a  feeder  for  the 
"rails,"  and  referred  to  them  as  "those  important  tributaries  to 
our  Railroads."  A  letter  signed  "Fair-Play,"  printed  in  the 
Southerner,  concluded  thus :  "For  our  condition  Plank  Roads  are 
the  very  thing  we  need  now ;  and  that  in  due  time  they  will  grow 
to  be  railroads."125 

The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Road  which  connected  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  State  with  an  eastern  market  suffered  most 
from  the  railroad  movement.  Many  western  farmers  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  rapid  transportation  service  rendered  by  the  rail- 
roads. In  his  report  to  the  stockholders,  April,  1857,  President 
N.  A.  Stedman  said  that  "The  great  diminishment  of  tolls  is 
owing  to  two  causes — the  short  crops  and  the  completion  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad."  The  first  had  caused  "much  less 
travel  in  transporting  produce  to  market,"  and  the  latter  had 
"materially  reduced  the  quantity  of  goods  for  the  merchants  of 
the  interior,  transported  over  the  road."126  He  accounted  for 
the  decline  the  following  year  by  saying: 

the  high  price  of  grain  and  other  produce  in  foreign  markets  enabled 
the  farmers  to  sell  at  the  railroad  depots,  at  high  prices,  and  the  pur- 
chasers, by  rapid  transmission,  could  make  safe  transactions;  besides, 
the  severity  of  the  winter  deterred  many  from  taking  long  trips  to 
this  market   [Fayetteville].127 

The  years  ending  April  1,  1854,  and  April  1,  1855,  were  the  most 
prosperous  for  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Com- 


124  DeBow'e  Review,  IX,  334-335  ;  X,  475,  665  ;  XI,  63,  428. 

125  Southerner    (Tarboro),  October  23,  1852. 

128  Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,   Annual  Reports  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank 
127  Ibid.,  1858. 
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pany.  The  income  of  this  company  increased  $10,000  in  1854 
to  reach  its  highest  peak,  $27,419.77.  In  1855  its  income  dropped 
by  approximately  $600.  For  the  years  1856  and  1857  the  com- 
pany's income  decreased  by  about  $5,000  per  year.128  This 
annual  income  of  $15,000  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  operate  efficiently  without  a  deficit.  According  to  Colonel 
Blair,  the  innkeepers  and  teamsters  felt  that  the  railroad  more 
than  the  Civil  War  was  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  Fayette- 
ville  and  Western  Road.  Other  plank  roads  were  local  and  could 
not  be  as  easily  replaced  by  the  railway  system. 

Plank  road  companies  suffered  much  from  "cheaters"  who 
would  travel  the  planks  between  toll  houses,  and  in  passing 
would  drive  on  dirt  roads  to  avoid  the  toll  collectors.  There 
were  so  many  opportunities  for  avoiding  the  toll  gates  that  the 
legislature  enacted  special  laws  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
users  of  the  toll  roads  who  failed  to  pay.  The  1858-59  legislature 
authorized  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Company  to  appoint 
traveling  toll  collectors  who  could  serve  as  spies  to  help  break 
up  the  trespassing  habit.129 

The  general  panic  that  swept  the  country  during  the  plank 
road  decade  was  one  of  the  factors  which  played  a  part  in  re- 
ducing the  companies'  volume  of  business.  One  of  the  Wilming- 
ton papers  announced  in  October,  1857,  that  there  were  "upward 
of  sixty  vessels  now  lying  in  the  port  of  Wilmington,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  Freight.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  this  state 
of  things  may  not  continue  long."130  A  year  or  two  of  losses 
was  fatal  for  companies  that  hardly  made  expenses  in  normal 
times. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  company  depended  upon  the  money 
returns  or  profit.  For  a  road  to  continue  to  operate,  it  had  to 
earn  a  dividend  for  the  stockholders  as  an  interest  upon  their 
investment.  It  had  to  provide  salaries  for  the  administrative 
force  and  to  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  for  repair  and  recon- 
struction. This  problem  of  "profit"  versus  "loss"  was  the  final 
test  which  determined  success  or  failure,  operation  or  abandon- 
ment. 


128  Fifth,   Seventh,  Eighth,   Ninth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank 
Road  Company. 

129  Laws   of   North   Carolina,    1858-1859,    Chap.    158. 
ISO  North  Carolina  Argus    (Fayetteville),  Oct.   31,   1857. 
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Six  years  after  laying  of  the  first  plank  on  the  Fayetteville 
and  Western  Plank  Road,  President  Stedman  informed  the  stock- 
holders at  their  annual  meeting  that 

It  will  be  the  first  and  most  important  business  devolving  upon  the  next 
board  to  adopt  some  fixed  plan  for  the  permanent  and  economical  repair 
of  the  road.131 

According  to  him  the  cost  of  plank  road  upkeep  was  tremendous 
because  of  the  quick  decay  of  the  plank  and  the  damage  caused 
by  freshets.  During  the  year  approximately  $11,000  had  been 
expended  for  repairs.132  This  problem  of  upkeep  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  Edward  Lee  Winslow  before  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency.    In  his  report  for  the  year  1853-54,  he  said : 

The  principal,  it  may  be  said,  the  only  difficulty  in  Plankroads,  is 
as  to  their  durability  and  proper  repair.  .  .  .  The  expenses  of  repair  and 
replacing  planks  on  the  road,  bridges  and  culverts,  will  be  heavy,  I 
fear,  the  coming  year.133 

In  1857,  Jonathan  Worth,  general  superintendent  of  the  Fayette- 
ville and  Western  Road,  said  that  it  was  necessary  "to  provide  a 
more  reliable  means  to  get  the  Plank  required  for  its  repair  at  a 
cheaper  price  and  of  better  quality."  President  Stedman  re- 
ported that  "one  year  of  neglect  might  prove  fatal."  During  the 
year  the  cost  of  repair  had  been  $20,388.72.  The  toll  collected 
for  the  year  had  totalled  only  $15,966.69.  During  the  following 
year  the  expenditure  for  maintenance  was  only  $7,737.90,  and 
the  company's  income  was  $14,491.12.  Superintendent  Worth 
thought  that  a  plank  would  last  eight  years  and  suggested  that 
one-eighth  of  the  road  be  reconstructed  each  year.  As  there 
were  160  miles,  twenty  miles  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  each  year. 
He  had  experimented  by  reconstructing  sections  of  the  road  with 
stone  and  gravel.  Wherever  it  was  inconvenient  to  secure 
planks  the  macadamized  plan  was  cheaper  and  "answered 
well."134  As  the  road's  volume  of  business  had  declined  to  less 
than  $15,000  per  year,  its  income  would  not  cover  operating  ex- 
penses and  provide  proper  repairs. 


131  Seventh  Annual   Report   of  the   Fayetteville  and   Western  Plank   Road   Company,    1856, 
p.    8. 

132  Eighth   Annual   Report   of   the   Fayetteville   and    Western  Plank   Road   Company,    1857, 
p.    8. 

133  Fifth   Annual   Report   of   the   Fayetteville   and    Western   Plank   Road   Company,    1854, 
p.  6. 

184  Seventh  and  Eighth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany. 
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Several  companies  tried  materials  other  than  plank  for  re- 
pairs. In  1854  the  Asheville  and  Greenville  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany was  authorized  to  "alter,  make  and  furnish  said  road  with 
plank,  stone,  gravel  or  other  material  to  suit  the  ground  and 
their  means."135  The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank  Road 
Company  secured  permission  from  the  legislature  of  1856-57  "to 
repair  their  road  at  such  points  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
with  stone,  gravel,  or  such  other  material  as  they  may  deem  most 
suitable."136  A  general  plank  road  law  was  enacted  by  the  same 
legislature,  and  it  provided  that  plank  road  companies  could  use 
"stone  and  gravel  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  their  road 
on  the  plan  of  macadamized  roads."137 

The  North  Carolina  legislature  gave  the  Fayetteville  and  Albe- 
marle Plank  Road  Company  full  freedom  for  completing  its 
road  to  Albemarle : 

In  the  construction  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Albemarle  plankroad,  from 
Little's  Mills  to  Albemarle,  the  president  and  directors  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  use  such  other  materials  than  plank  as  they  may 
deem  best,  and  that  in  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  said  road  other 
materials  than  plank  may  be  used  whenever  the  president  and  directors 
may  direct.138 

In  1858  the  Charlotte  and  Taylorsville  Plank  Road  Company 
appealed  to  the  legislature  and  was  "authorized  and  empowered" 
to  use  material  other  than  plank  for  reconstruction,  "Provided, 
That  no  other  material  than  stone  or  plank  shall  be  used  in  re- 
pairing said  road  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Charlotte."139  As  late  as  1862  the  Pittsboro  and  Haywood  Plank 
Road  Company's  charter  was  renewed  with  the  privilege  of 
building  a  "MacAdamized  road  in  place  of  the  plank,  or  to  relay 
same  with  plank."140 

The  Fayetteville  and  Albemarle  Plank  Road  Company  faced  a 
serious  maintenance  problem  in  1860.  President  F.  N.  Roberts 
reported  that  a  part  of  the  road  needed  replanking  even  though 
it  had  not  been  in  use  eight  years.  Twenty  miles  of  the  road  near 
Drowning  Creek  needed  new  plank.    A  half-mile  at  Puppy  Creek 


135  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1854-55,  Chap.  190. 
i36/6£d.,  1856-57,  Chap.  31. 

137  Ibid.,    1856-57,    Chap.    65. 

138  ibid.,  1856-57,  Chap.  62. 

139  Ibid.,   1858-59,  Chap.   157. 

1*0  Ibid.,   1862-63    (adjourned  session).   Chap.   25. 
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was  without  plank,  and  another  half  was  hardly  in  usable  condi- 
tion. President  Roberts  estimated  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  reconstruction  and  for  meeting  liabilities  to  be  between 
$8,000  and  $9,000.  Secretary  Rose  stated  in  his  report  that 
year,  "I  can  say  unless  the  Stockholders  or  Directors  take  active 
measures  this  road  must  go  down."141 

The  Civil  War  was  responsible  for  a  general  upheaval  and  un- 
settled conditions  which  discouraged  new  investments  and  gen- 
eral progress.  Thus  many  companies  abandoned  their  roads 
rather  than  rebuild.  Some  of  these  companies  secured  special 
legislation  authorizing  abandonment.  In  September,  1861,  an 
amendment  to  the  Fayetteville  and  Northern  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany's charter  provided  for  the  abandonment  of  that  road.142 
The  Greenville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road  Company  appealed  to 
the  legislature  in  1861  and  was  authorized  to  sell  the  road.  The 
bill  provided 

that  the  business  for  which  the  said  corporation  was  established  shall, 
from  and  after  the  said  sales,  no  longer  be  continued,  but  the  same 
shall  cease,  and  no  fares  or  tolls  for  the  use  of  said  road  shall  be 
charged,  nor  shall  there  be  any  further  duty  or  obligation  upon  said 
corporation  to  keep  in  repair  the  said  Plank  road.143 

An  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Western  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany, passed  December  18,  1862,  permitted  that  company  "to 
abandon  any  part  or  parts  thereof  to  public  use,  that  they  may 
see  proper :  Provided  that  on  the  part  or  parts  so  abandoned,  no 
charge  or  toll  shall  be  asked  or  taken."144  In  1864  the  Asheville 
and  Greenville  Plank  Road  Company  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  "the  military  officer  in 
command  of  the  western  division  of  North  Carolina."145  One 
company,  the  Pittsboro  and  Haywood,  was  more  optimistic  and 
renewed  its  charter  for  a  "term  of  thirty  years."146  The  Fay- 
etteville and  Western  Company,  having  been  authorized  by  the 
legislature  to  abandon  or  to  sell  all  or  part  of  its  road,  sold  the 
section  between  High  Point  and  Bethania  at  auction  in  January, 
1862. 147     It  was  sold  to  John  Stafford,  a  mail  contractor,  for 


141  Report  of  the  Fayetteville  and  Albemarle  Plank  Road  Company,  1860. 

142  Laws  of  North   Carolina    (second   extra  session),    1861,   Chap.   56. 

143  Ibid.,   1860-61,  Chap.   124. 

144  Ibid.,    1862-63,    Chap.    15. 

145  Ibid.,  1864-65    (second  extra  session),  Chap.  23. 
146 /6td.,   1862-63    (adjourned   session),   Chap.   25. 
147  Fayetteville   Observer,    November    10,    1862. 
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only  $725.50,  a  sum  less  than  half  the  original  cost  of  construct- 
ing one  mile.  Since  his  investment  was  not  profitable,  Stafford 
sold  the  road  one  year  later  to  I.  G.  Lash,  E.  L.  Clemmons, 
Samuel  Martin,  D.  H.  Starbuck,  Robert  Grey,  and  P.  A.  Wil- 
son.148 The  final  episode  of  this  plank  road  company's  history 
was  written  by  the  State  legislature,  April  10,  1869.  The  county 
commissioners  of  Forsyth,  Davidson,  and  Guilford  were  author- 
ized to  appoint  overseers  to  take  charge  of  the  road  and  "to  keep 
in  repairs  said  road."149  This  was  the  closing  of  the  final 
curtain  upon  the  plank  road  companies  and  their  operation  of 
toll  roads  in  North  Carolina. 

During  the  twelve-year  period,  1849-1861,  North  Carolina 
responded  to  the  imperative  need  for  improved  transportation 
facilities  by  chartering  eighty-four  plank  road  companies.  Al- 
though many  of  these  toll  roads  were  never  begun,  approxi- 
mately 500  miles  were  constructed  and  operated.  The  Fayette- 
ville  and  Western  Plank  Road,  from  Fayetteville  to  Salem,  was 
the  longest  and  the  most  noted  of  the  plank  roads  constructed  in 
North  Carolina.  These  roads  facilitated  the  marketing  of  produce 
and  were  popularly  called  "farmers'  railroads."  The  income 
failed  to  repay  the  original  cost  of  construction  before  a  general 
rebuilding  was  necessary.  The  expense  of  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion, the  turmoil  of  Civil  War,  railroad  competition,  and  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  labor  made  the  downfall  of 
the  plank  road  system  of  highways  inevitable. 


148  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1863    (adjourned  session),  Chap.   16. 
149/ftiU,   1868-69,  Chap.   166. 
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[Continued] 
From  Walter  F.  Leak40 

Eichmond  Ct  House  N°.  C. 
Jany  12  1834 


James  K  Polk 
Sir, 


I  have  read  with  pleasure,  your  reply  to  Geo  McDuffie,  on  the  Subject 
of  the  deposits;  and  allow  me  as  one  of  the  Early  Friends  of  The 
President,  to  return  to  you  my  Humble  Thanks,  for  your  able  Coopera- 
tion &  Support  of  a  Measure,  which  was  called  for  by  The  abuses  which 
was  created  by  the  Institution  Itself ;  a  measure  which  you  have  shown, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  precedent,  and  which  never  was  questioned,  untill 
[sic]  quite  recently;  and  that  too  by  a  class  of  Politicians,  who  have 
"Boxed  every  point  of  the  Political  Compass :"  I  was  formerly,  the 
Friend  of  the  Bank  And  remained  such,  up  to  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Directors  After  which,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  something  in  its 
management,  at  War  with  the  Republican  Institutions  of  My  Country; 
(I  allude  in  part  to  the  appropriation  of  money  To  carry  on  a  Crusade 
with  the  Government  and  to  the  danger  resulting  such  political  Inter- 
ference) I  know  the  Friends  of  The  Bank  tell  us,  that  It  acts  on  the 
defensive,  but  such  Jargon  As  that  will  not  do,  for  a  person  of  the 
least  political  discernment  It  is  loosing  sight  of  the  True  question,  and 
submerging  It  Into  one  of  minor  consequence,  that  of  the  pecuniary 
Interest,  of  the  stockholders,  for  certainly  it  will  not  be  contended  by 
any  Class  of  Politicians,  JSTullifiers  or  Nationals,  that  the  Interest  of 
The  Stockholders,  was  the  moving  principle  In  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Bank,  but  rather  was  it  not  created  to  subserve  and  only  to  subserve, 
the  Govt  in  its  fiscal  operations ;  This  being  The  main  object  in  its  for- 
mation, it  necessarily  follows,  that  whenever  The  Govt,  thro  a  co- 
ordinate branch  or  otherwise,  believes  the  Institution  no  longer  desirable 
as  a  Mean  to  attain  the  End,  That  the  Bank  as  such,  has  no  right  to 
complain;  much  less  can  she  be  Justified,  in  using  her  Purse  to  bring 

40  Walter  F.  Leak  (1799-Apr.  8,  1879)  of  Rockingham  County,  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  1815-16  session  ;  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 1831  ;  in  the  state  senate,  1832  ;  presidential  elector,  1852  ;  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitutional  convention,  1861  ;  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for 
twenty-two  years.     Grant,  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,   p.   357. 
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into  disrepute,  the  Administration  (who  as  she  says)  assail  her;  It  is 
true  that  the  Interests  of  the  stockholders,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  Continuance  of  the  Bank,  but  their  Interests  can  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light,  or  consulted  in  any  other  way,  than  that  which  Incidentally 
flour  from  the  Establishment  of  their  Principal.  The  Principal  being 
excrucence,  or  likely  to  become  such,  on  the  Body  Politic,  that  which  is 
only  Incidental  ought  not  to  To  [sic]  carry  on  a  warfare  with  its  cre- 
ator; you  will  of  course  understand  me  as  speaking  of  the  Executive, 
as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Law  making  Power;  when  he  acts  as 
such.  It  is  under  the  High  objection  of  official  duty;  with  the  same  pro- 
priety might  the  old  Bank  (upon  which  by,  the  by  Mr  Clay  used  one  of 
the  Best  Constitutional  Arguments  I  have  noticed,  which  has  had  less 
lasting  impression  upon  himself  than  upon  the  Community)  Complain 
of  the  Congress  of  1811  (I  think)  who  Kefused  a  recharter;  The  thing 
Sir,  is  Indefensible,  and  I  Am  utterly  surprized  [sic],  how  any  man, 
whether  Friend  or  Foe  can  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  this 
particular  Instance,  not  to  speak  of  other  Abuses 

I  have  not  written  However,  to  offer  any  thing  like  an  Argument,  to 
one  so  Completely  Master  of  his  subject,  but  merely  to  revive  "Old 
acquaintance"  which  was  somewhat  renewed,  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the 
North,  at  which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

You  will  probably  then,  by  this  signature,  have  "old  Acquaintance 
and  youthful  associations;  you  will  have  recalled  To  your  mind  Col- 
legiate Reminiscences,  which  I  Know  to  you  are  always  dwelt  on  with 
pleasure. 

Should  any  thing  of  particular  Interest  itself,  during  the  progress  of 
the  session,  I  should  be  glad  at  all  times,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  letter 

Respectfully 

Y°.  M°.  Ob.  S*. 

From  William  J.  Alexander 

Charlotte  N.O  Jany  26th  1834 
Dear  Sir 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  the  propriety  of  establishing 
in  this  section  of  the  State  an  assay-office  the  importance  of  which  can 
better  be  explained  by  the  bearer  of  this  letter  Mr  Featherstaat  Hough 
Now  engaged  under  the  secretary  of  war  in  geological  and  minerological 
investigations — The  individual  concerned  in  producing  or  rather  extract- 
ing the  gold41    suffer  continually  from  the  cupidity  of  the  merchants 

41  About  1818  Dunn's  gold  mine  was  opened  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina. 
It  was  located  approximately  eight  miles  northwest  of  Charlotte.  It  was  not  until  1836 
that  the  United  States  mint  was  built.  The  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh),  May  6, 
1840 ;  Alexander,   History  of  Mecklenburg   County,   p.   802. 
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and  other  speculators  for  the  want  of  a  stamp  on  the  gold  ascertaining 
its  precise  fineness  and  this  stamp  must  be  made  by  one  having  authority 
to  make  it.  The  persons  who  are  developing  this  hidden  source  of  our 
natural  weath  should  have  from  the  government  every  encouragement 
which  can  be  legitimately  be  entrusted  to  them.  The  office  if  established 
cannot  cost  the  Government  more  than  Ten  thousand  dollars  besides 
the  salary  to  one  competent  person  to  fulfil  its  duties  Mr  Connor42 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  stated  to  me  that  he  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  propriety  of  the  Gen1  Government  establishing 
such  an  office  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  give  every  aid  in  his  power 
to  further  it. 

I  am  D.r  Sir  with  respect  your 

&c 

From  R.  H.  Mosby 

Warren  cty  N:  Ca:  Feby  4th:  1834 
Sir, 

I  have  received  from  my  friend  Mr  Stevenson  a  letter  in  which  he 
says  that  he  has  apprised  you  of  my  views  and  wishes  in  relation  to  the 
claims  of  Dr  Smith — He  says  that  your  engagements  of  a  publick 
character  have  prevented  you  from  giving  to  the  subject  that  attention 
which  it  otherwise  would  have  received. 

I  am  well  aware  situated  as  you  are  that  his  subject  is  bound  to  give 
place  to  others  of  more  serious  impact  in  which  you  are  called  on  to 
act  —  But  such  is  the  importance  of  immediate  action  in  reference 
to  the  recovery  of  the  claim  of  Dr  Smith;  (depending  as  it  does  on  the 
testimony  of  persons  on  the  outer  verge  of  human  existence)  that  I  am 
persuaded  when  the  fact  is  made  known  to  you;  that  you  will  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  all  parties  considered  no  longer  delay  it  — 

Before  I  can  proceed  in  the  business  I  wish  to  know  what  papers 
have  been  forwarded  to  you  by  Smith.  If  he  has  sent  a  contract  recog- 
nizing my  right  to  settle  the  claim  and  securing  to  me  the  amt :  of  com- 
pensation stipulated  between  us  —  or  if  he  has  merely  left  that  subject 
to  you ;  with  authority  to  pay  over  to  me  the  amt ;  which  I  am  to  have 
on  recovering  the  claim  —  your  word  to  me  that  I  shall  exercise  will 
be  sufficient  and;  I  will  instantly  take  step  to  place  the  subject  before 
the  committee  in  such  a  shape  as  will  in  all  possibility  result  in  a  speedy 
and  successful  adjustment  of  the  matter. 

I  must  ask  it  as  a  favour  and  an  act  of  justice  that  you  will  let 
me  know  the  exact  state  of  the  business  without  delay  —  unless  the 


42  Henry  W.  Connor  (Aug.  5,  1795-Jan.  6,  1866),  farmer,  soldier,  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  represented  North  Carolina  as  a  Democrat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1821,  to  March  3,  1841.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  177U-1927,  p.  841. 
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imformation  is  furnished  me  no  action  can  be  hoped  for  at  this  session 
of  Congress  —  and  a  delay  of  12  months  may  shut  the  door  effectually 
over  it 

Please  address  your  answer  to  Warrenton  Warren  cty  N.  Ca. 

To 

your 
ble:  St: 

Prom  Thomas  Watson43 

Eeading  Room, 

Newbern,    N.C.    20th.    Feby.    1834 
Hon:  Mr.  Polk, 

House  Rep  : 

Sir, 

You  will  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  your  friends  here,  by  addressing 
a  copy  to  the  JlSTewbern  Reading  Room,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  your 
Speech  on  the  Deposite  [sic]  Question.  The  favor  will  be  increased,  if 
you  will  at  the  same  time,  transmit  pamphlet  copies  of  the  Speeches 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Benton,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Rives.  Excuse  this  liberty: — it  is  taken  under  the  belief 
That  you  will  readily  pardon  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully 

Yr.  ob*.  ser*. 

Proprietor  Newbern  R.Room 

Prom  David  T.  Caldwell 

Charlotte  Feby  27th  1834 
Col.  Polk 

On  May  1831  I  sent  you  a  note  on  Wm  &  Thos  Harding  near  Nash- 
ville of  $1666.66  to  collect  —  at  the  same  time  I  sent  you  a  coppy  [sic] 
of  the  will  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander44  and  a  deed  from  Executor 


43  Thomas  Watson  edited  the  North  Carolina  Sentinel,  which  was  published  at  New  Bern. 

44  John  McKnitt  Alexander  (1733-July  10,  1817)  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  moved 
to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
famous  Mecklenburg  Convention  of  May,  1775  ;  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  in  Hillsboro,  1775,  and  the  one  that  met  in  Halifax,  April,  1776 ;  register  of  deeds  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  1792-1808 ;  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  secretary  to 
the  North  and  South  Carolina  Synod.  He  married  Jane  Bain  who  died,  March  16,  1798. 
Alexander,  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  pp.  80-83,  405-407 ;  Wheeler,  John  H.,  Remi- 
miscences  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  64,  264,  268. 
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Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander45  to  Walter  S  Pharr46  and  myself  and 
another  deed  from  us.  (W.S.P.  &  myself)  conveying  the  same  land 
(about  954  acres)  to  Jno  W.  Jones,  I  expected  these  papers  were  long 
since  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Jones  untill  [sic]  a  few  days  since  I  recd. 
notice  from  him  that  he  had  not  recd.  them.  I  wrote  to  him  at  the  time 
I  sent  the  papers  to  you  apprising  him  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
your  hands  which  I  suspect  he  never  recd.  I  have  forgotten  whether 
I  directed  you  to  keep  them  untill  [sic]  he  sent  for  them  or  requested 
you  to  forward  them  to  him.  The  object  of  writing  to  you  now  is  to 
request  you  if  you  have  not  sent  them  to  forward  them  to  John  W.  Jones 
Randolph  Tipton  Tennessee  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  written  to 
him  that  I  would  instruct  you  so  to  do  and  that  if  he  did  not  receive 
them  in  due  time  to  let  me  know  and  we  would  have  another  prepared 
and  attested  in  next  May  —  (the  time  of  holding  our  county  court). 

I  hope  therefore  you  will  immediately  forward  the  papers  —  Should 
you  have  sent  them  please  to  let  me  know  as  early  as  you  can  that 
others  may  be  sent  on  to  him 

Respectfully  yours  &c. 

P.S.  I  have  directed  this  to  Columbia  expecting  your  associate  in 
practice  will  attend  to  it  in  your  absence. 

D.T.  C 


From  James  A.  Craig 

Haw  River,  N.O.  21,  June  1834 


My  Dear  Sir/ 


There  is  an  infirm  and  an  aged  man  some  10  or  12  miles  off,  by  the 
name  of  George  Wright,  who  is  afflicted  with  a  Cancer  and  is  under  my 
care  as  a  physician — All  Mr.  Wright  says  he  was  a  Continental  Soldier 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Line — was  attached  to  the  1st  Regiment,  which  was 
in  January  1777  (the  time  he  enlisted)  under  the  command  of  Col: 
Hand47  and  subsequently  under  Col:  Chambers.48     That  one  Moore 

45  Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander  (1774-1841)  was  the  son  of  John  McKnitt  and  Jane  Bain 
Alexander.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  to  be  a  physician.  He  married  Dovey  Winslow 
who  died,  September  6,  1801,  leaving  one  son,  Moses  Alexander,  who  was  a  doctor.  Wheeler, 
Reminiscences,  p.   268  ;  Alexander,  History  of  Mecklenburg   County,   pp.   82-83. 

46  Walter  S.  Pharr  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  preached  at  Ramah  and  Mallard 
Creek  churches  and  was  buried  at  the  latter.  Alexander,  History  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
p.    182. 

47  Edward  Hand  (Dec.  31,  1744-Sept.  3,  1802),  physician  and  soldier,  was  promoted  from 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Thompson's  Pennsylvania  rifle  regiment  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
first  Continental  Infantry,  January  1,  1776.  On  April  1,  1777,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general ;  on  January  8,  1781,  adjutant-general;  and  on  September  30,  1783,  brevet  major- 
general.  Heitman,  Francis  B.,  Historical  Register  of  the  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army, 
p.   272  ;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,   VIII,   223-224. 

48  Benjamin  Chambers  joined  Thompson's  Pennsylvania  rifle  regiment  aB  a  private,  June 
27,  1775;  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  first  Continental  Infantry,  June  5,  1776;  was 
discharged,  August,  1776,  but  later  rejoined  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  became  ensign  of 
the  first  Pennsylvania  regiment  June  2,   1778.  Heitman,  Register,  p.   149. 
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(I  think)  was  Captain — That  he  was  under  General  Howe,  at  the 
attack  on  Verplanks  Point,  in  July  1779,  and  was  wounded  by  a  musket 
ball  passing  thro'  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  which  rendered  him  an 
Invalid  he  is  and  has  been  in  consequence  of  said  wound,  disqualified 
from  labour  and  has  been  averse  'till  afflicted  by  the  Cancer,  to  become 
a  pensioner,  the  neighbours  understanding  him  to  have  been  a  Revolu- 
tionary Soldier  and  that  he  got  his  disability  in  the  Services  of  the 
Country — have  exercised  a  liberal  &  charitable  part  towards  him — 
He  has  stated  his  Services  to  me,  and  some  three  months  ago  I  drew 
up  and  forwarded  a  Declaration  to  the  Pension  office,  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  Service  and  disability — I  was  under  the  impression 
from  the  old  man's  statement  that  he  could  claim  pension  under  the 
act  of  1832,  making  provisions  for  those  Revolutionary  Soldiers  that 
had  got  their  disability  in  the  Service  of  their  Country — I  did  not  know 
the  form  that  the  act  requires,  and  varied  it  but  little  from  the  formula, 
published  in  '32,  by  the  pension  office — I  beg  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Edwards,49  and  ascertain  if  this  Declaration  has  ever 
reached  the  pension  office — And  if  so  what  Disposition  has  been  made 
of  it.  His  application  procured  the  evidence  of  John  Baudy,  a  Conti- 
nental Soldier  of  the  Rev:  who  testified  that  he  saw  Wright  soon  after 
the  engagement  at  'Verplanks'  Point  and  remembers  that  Wright  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  in  that  engagement  was  an  invalid  I  think  some 
other  person  proved  that  Wright  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line — As 
this  old  man  from  his  disability  &  affliction,  is  in  utter  poverty,  I  beg 
you  will  give  this  case  your  early  &  personal  attention — I  designed  to 
have  forwarded  this  in  care  to  Mr.  Rencher,50  but  I  am  of  opinion 
I  did  not,  as  Mr.  Rencher  has  written  me  once  or  twice  laterally  and 
makes  no  mention  of  Ws.  Case  your  early  attention  to  this  case  will 
render  me  under  more  obligations  to  you.  Please  write  me  as  soon  as 
you  ascertain  the  result  of  this  old  man's  application. 

Your  sincere  friend 

Washington  City, 
Hon :  James  K.Polk, 

H.R. 

P  S.  Old  Mr.  Wright  has  been  informed  that  his  name  is  to  be  found 
only  upon  the  Roll  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia — If  it  be  necessary 
to  further  the  old  man's  claim,  that  his  name  be  found — pray  have  the 
kindness  to  write  to  the  proper   officer  in  Philadelphia,   for   the   old 


•*9  James  L.  Edwards  of  Virginia  was  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Pension  Office. 
Official  Register  of  the  United  States   (1835),  p.  42. 

50  Abraham  Rencher,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  North  Carolina, 
served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1829,  to  March  3,  1839 ;  and  from  March  4,  1841,  to 
March   3,  1843.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,   pp.   1453-1454. 
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Gentleman  feels  confident  it  is  to  be  found  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  that  is  kept  in  that  City. — Did  I  know  to  whom  to  write 
in  Phila.  I  would  not  impose  that  upon  your  kindness — Wright  speaks 
of  being  placed  upon  the  "Invalid  Core"  in  Aug*.  1779 — if  there  be 
such  a  "roll"  in  PhiK  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  will  be  the  place  to 
find  it — Please  enquire — He  says  he  was  in  Phila  18  yrs  ago  and  that 
office  that  kept  the  roll  of  Continental  line — showed  him  his  name  in 
the  1st  Pen.  Regiment. 

Please  forward  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  Woodbury.51 


Prom  Samuel  King52 

N°.  C  Oakville  Septr.  24th.  1834 
The  Honbe.  James  K.Polk 

Dr.  Sir 

Having  no  other  means  of  information  than  that  which  is  derived 
th°  our  Public  Paper,  I  was  truly  surprized  in  the  summer  of  1833, 
when  I  saw  it  announced  that  the  President  was  taking  preparatory 
steps  for  a  removal  of  the  public  deposites, — those  feelings  were  the  more 
induced  from  the  reflection  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  so 
recently  passed  a  vote  on  that  question,  &  the  short  interval  that  would 
seem  until  the  annual  meeting  of  Congress — at  first  I  believed  it  to  be 
a  mere  slang  gotten  up  by  his  opponents — nor  did  I  believe  it  possible 
until  the  measure  was  consumated — .  I  then  predicted,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  political  effects  of  that  measure,  the  value  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  at  an  end — In  this  I  still  fear  I  was  not  mistaken — Of  his 
right  to  do  so,  I  never  entertained  a  doubt,  and  received  it  as  a  question 
of  policy — whatever  may  be  our  political  feelings,  we  subvert  the 
object  for  which  our  government  was  formed  when  we  lose  sight  of 
the  public  good.  Whether  from  our  disposition  as  a  people,  or  the 
nature  of  the  compact,  our  history  proves  that  our  most  violent  agita- 
tions have  arisen  from  personal  animosities,  this  has  always  impressed 
on  my  mind  the  great  importance  of  a  rigid  adherence,  to  the  several  De- 
partments of  our  Government:  and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  great 
stumbling  block  to  national  liberty  in  the  British  Government,  until  due 
regard  was  paid  to  the  judicial  view  of  that  Government.  It  seemed 
to  me  from  the  outset  of  this  interminable  controversy,  that  the  Bank 
question  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  the  Judicial  department :  and 
for  the  additional  reason,  that  no  Legislative  act  could  take  place 
until  the  examination  of  the  charter,  and  what  does  all  these  crimina- 
tions &  recriminations  amount  to — it  is  yet  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 

61  In   1834  Levi  Woodbury  succeeded   Roger   B.   Taney   as   Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

52  Samuel  King  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress.  He  represented  Iredell 
County  in  the  State  legislature,  serving  in  the  house  of  representatives  from  1809  to  1820, 
and  in  the  senate  in  1826.     A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  pp.  661-662. 
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as  inflexibility  adherred  to  by  one  side  &  the  other,  as  the  day  it  com- 
menced— Supposing  the  House  of  Repr.  had  been  convinced  with  the 
Senate  &  adopted  the  Resolution  eventually  approved  of  by  that  body, 
what  would  it  have  effected?  It  would  still  have  left  the  President 
with  all  his  functions — I  really  have  thought  my  dear  Sir,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  epochs  in  our  history;  and  has  given  an  im- 
portance, to  a  mere  assertion  of  the  Government,  that  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  had. 

My  reflections  on  the  durability  of  our  Government  induces  me  to 
believe  that  our  existence  depends  on  giving  a  more  inflexible  character 
to  our  Institutions,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  money  matters — 

I  cannot  but  feel  sanguine  in  the  system  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing to  you  in  our  short  ride  from  Farmington  to  Shelbyville,  nor  can 
I  see  how  the  public  interest  can  be  quietted  &  promoted,  by  the 
Revenue  of  the  Country,  but  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan — It  is  with 
much  deference  that  I  dissent  from  the  Executive  in  placing  the 
deposites  in  the  local  Banks — In  addition  to  the  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  surely  we  cannot  flee  from  the  most 
serious  apprehensions — this  is  apart,  from  that  deception  that  will  be 
practiced  on  the  government,  by  failing  to  comply  promptly  with  the 
orders  of  the  government — I  have  it  from  your  own  language,  that 
1ST.  Biddle53  entered  into  a  negotiation  through  an  agent  sent  to  Europe 
when  our  debts  should  be  paid,  with  the  Revenue  of  the  Country  at  his 
command;  notwithstanding,  the  order  of  the  Government  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  institution,  resorts  to  such  a  subterfuge,  how  much  more 
is  it  to  be  expected  of  fifty — I  leave  it  with  you,  and  you  can  better 
imagine  than  I  can  how  many  ten  thousand  artifices  will  be  practiced — 
The  coyness  of  those  institutions  to  receive  those  deposites,  arises  from 
the  fear  of  too  much  of  their  Paper  getting  afloat;  but  let  that  Mam- 
moth die,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  scramble  for  the  deposits :  and 
should  our  reliance  succeed  to  admiration  viz.  a  specie  circulation,  it 
will  be  found  to  fall  far  short,  for  observe  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  shall  see  the  states  extending  their  charters  so  immediately,  that  if 
the  amount  of  specie  was  as  plenty  as  Brick  bats  it  will  not  be  common 
security  to  such  exigencies.  Permit  me  now,  to  put  the  question  to  your 
candor,  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  all  those  States  that  are  favoured  with 
the  deposites,  will  patronize  the  Executive  that  patronizes  them,  nor 
can  I  perceive,  how  such  a  system,  avoids  Constitutional  scruples  to  a 
greater  extent.  If  the  following  surmises  are  within  the  lenity  of  a 
feasible  plan,  why  not  establish  a  National  Bank,  with  a  branch  in  each 
state  of  the  Union — make  the  Gen1.  Government  the  principal  &  interest 
the  states  in  proportion  to  their  population  with  power  to  appoint  Direc- 
tors, corresponding  to  their  amt.  of  stock  Let  all  the  stock  be  owned 

53  Nicholas  Biddle  was  president  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
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by  the  Gen1.  &  state  Governments,  &  executive  individuals  interest  &  of 
course  transfers. — 

You  will  observe  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  to  charter  a  Bank,  and  should  you  ask  why  I  prefer 
the  plan  above  suggested,  I  would  say  that  I  entertain  the  hope  that 
we  would  then  have  a  circulating  medium  of  such  a  character  as  it 
ought  to  be — not  liable  to  such  fluctuations — received  from  that  selfish 
spirit,  which  one  day  makes  emissions  excessive,  and  the  next  day 
curtails,  thereby  effecting  their  purposes  in  society  at  pleasure — throw- 
ing into,  and  calling  out  of  circulation  what  sums  they  please,  If  there 
were  no  restrictions  imposed  on  the  states  to  emit  money  (for  I  must 
call  it  money)  the  assumption  that  Congress  is  only  competent  to  regu- 
late commerce  would  imply  they  had  the  right  to  regulate  the  article 
by  which  it  was  carried  on — This  would  appear  to  my  mind  to  be  as 
clear  as  the  right  they  have  and  exercise — to  build  Ships  "to  establish 
a  navy"  How  the  idea  was  ever  conceived  that  the  states  had  a  Consti- 
tutional right  to  Charter  Banks,  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me.  I  have  always  viewed  the  prohibitions  of  the  first  Act.  10th 
Sect,  as  disjunctive  and  I  suppose  were  a  state  to  claim  the  right  of 
granting  letters  of  marques,  that  there  is  no  Court  [in]  the  nation, 
but  would  condemn  it  as  unconstitutional 

Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Christian  people  on  Earth  so  much 
imposed  on  as  the  people  of  the  U.  States — Twenty  five  authorities 
claiming  the  power  of  emitting  money — thereby  compelling  society  to 
pay  at  least  6  pr.  C*.  &  swindling  for  as  much  more  as  possible  on 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  Country:  and  so  far  as  the  deposites  are 
removable  to  those  miserable  institutions,  they  are  paying  on  their  own 
capital. 

There  are  no  periods  of  our  history  more  dissimilar,  than  those  when 
charters  were  granted  by  Congress  &  the  period  when  a  renewal  was 
applied  for  last — At  each  of  those  periods  the  Treasury  was  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to  sustain  the  Depart- 
ment— Those  institutions  were  then  relied  on  as  means  for  that  purpose 
and  answered  admirably  well — The  Treasury  is  now  free  of  embarrass- 
ment— the  National  debt  paid  in  point  of  contemplation.  And  all  the 
government  wants  from  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  is  to  act  as  an 
auxilliary. 

You  will  of  course  perceive  that  I  have  indulged  in  that  freedom  of 
opinion,  which  I  know  you  approve, — on  points  of  honest  difference 

Very  respectfully 

P.S.  You  will  notice  that  N.  Carolina  is  claimed  by  both  political 
parties.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  nullifier  that  is  elected  a  Member  to 
the  next  sess.  of  Assembly,  who  boasted  they  would  number  fifty  strong, 
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who  with  the  Unionists  would  form  a  majority:  and  that  they  could 
vote  the  Jacksonians  down.  I  asked  him  what  they  would  do  next,  who 
they  would  then  go  with;  he  observed  any  party  that  would  oppose 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  From  all  I  hear,  I  think  it  not  improbable 
but  they  will  elect  Swaine54  [sic]  (present  gov.  Senator)  I  have  no 
idea  that  he  is  more  than  one  degree  from  a  Nullifier.  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  Brown  or  Mangum  are  elected  again  as  Senators : — But 
under  these  calculations  I  think  there  is  a  clear  majority  against  the 
Bank.  There  are  so  many  political  maneuvers  that  I  cannot  conjecture 
who  N.C  will  go  far  as  President;  but  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  success 
for  Martin  V.  Buren.  Please  favor  me  with  a  letter  &  tell  me  who  yr. 
state  will  go  for — If  you  think  fit,  show  this  remark  to  the  M".  Polk. 

It  is  among  the  proudest  reflections  of  my  life  to  pursue  such  a 
course  as  affords  a  consciousness  of  acting  with  purer  motives:  and 
no  opinions  that  I  ever  entertain  afford  me  more  pleasing  retrospect, 
than  the  Bank  question,  when  I  first  went  into  the  Legislature  of  our 
State,  the  Bank  was  the  hobby  of  the  day,  I  then  turned  my  attention 
to  such  authorities  as  was  within  my  reach  &  from  the  little  knowledge 
I  had  acquired  of  the  establishment  of  National  credit,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  I  became  conclusively  satisfied  that  a  State 
had  no  Constitutional  right  to  Charter  a  Bank — This  was  a  very 
unpopular  ground  &  often  placed  me  with  a  meager  minority. 

If  the  emission  of  money  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  most  clearly 
does  it  belong  to  the  Gen1.  &  not  the  State  Government.  This  an[d] 
the  writing  on  National  Law  insists  on  that  have  fallen  within  my 
reach  and  there  is  not  one  single  attribute  of  Sovereignty  claimed  by  a 
Nation  guaranteed  to  the  States,  or  is  there  a  concurrent  power  con- 
templated to  be  exercised  by  the  Gen1.  &  State  Gov*.  Every  attribute 
of  sovereignty  is  clearly  taken  from  the  States,  and  that  for  the  best 
of  purposes,  I  feel  amazed  when  a  special  grant  is  called  for  on  Consti- 
tutional points :  and  to  witness  the  adoption  of  measures  without  being 
thus  suspicious — For  instance  when  did  Mr.  Jefferson  find  a  Constitu- 
tional authority  to  purchase  La. — where  does  Congress  get  the  right  to 
pass  a  Pension  Law,  which  is  clearly  right  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  of  Government  &  &C. 

I  have  always  acted  on  one  general  Rule — Our  Government  was 
found  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  Government,  and  what- 
ever promotes  or  attains  that  object  best  subscribes  the  end  for  which 
it  was  enacted — One  great  danger  is  in  merging  any  two  Departments 
of  the  govern1,  or  giving  too  much  latitude  to  either  branch — I  have 
thought  the  President  has  at  least  shown  a  want  of  delicacy  on  this 
ground,  and  disregard  for  precedents — Under  all  those  considerations 

84  David  L.  Swain  served  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  December  6,  1832,  to  De- 
cember 10,  1835.  In  1838  he  was  installed  as  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  served  in  this  capacity  for  thirty-three  years.  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  p. 
418 ;  Chamberlain,  Hope  Summerell,  Old  Days  in  Chapel  HUl,  pp.  38-39. 
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there  are  so  many  ten  Thousand  considerations  operating  that  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  that  I  am  quite  disposed  to  be  sparing — You  can 
hardly  conceive  how  much  I  was  gratified  with  Jackson's  Proclamation 
and  most  sincerely  did  I  hope  that  his  administration  would  have 
ended  with  the  Washingtonian  sentiments  so  well  expressed. 

I  have  extended  my  remarks  until  you  will  be  weary — and  will  only 
add  that  since  I  first  remember  to  have  read  a  political  Paper,  I  never 
witnessed  such  pointed  contradictions,  in  your  body,  or  in  the  public 
prints. 

Yours  &  C 

Under  all  these  observations  no  one  more  unhesitatingly  disapproves 
of  the  unconventional  course  the  Bank  has,  pursued  than  I  do:  and  I 
remember  enough  about  the  first  Bank  to  say  that  if  Washington  & 
Hamilton  had  have  thought  of  such  a  course,  it  would  have  been 
shown.55 


55  A  part  of  this  letter  was  written  on  a  circular  letter  from  Samuel  King  to  the  voters 
of  Surry,  Iredell,   Wilkes,  and  Ashe  counties.     The  circular  letter  reads   as  follows : 

"TO  THE  FREEMEN  OF  SURRY,  IREDELL, 
WILKES  AND  ASHE. 

FELLOW  CITIZENS:— 

Impressed  with  the  most  grateful  feelings  for  the  liberal  support  which  you  extended  to 
me  at  the  election  of  1829,  (an  acknowledgement  of  which  would  have  been  made  by  a 
tender  of  my  services  at  the  last  Congressional  election,  but  for  an  unavoidable  call  on 
business  to  the  Western  part  of  Tennessee;)  and  having  received  repeated  intimations,  that 
such  a  course  on  my  part  was  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  District,  I 
have  been  induced  to  become  a  Candidate  at  the  ensuing  election  for  a  seat  in  Congress. 
However  desirable  an  intimate  acquaintance  at  your  hospitable  dwellings  would  be,  this  is 
rendered  impracticable,  both  by  our  dispersed  situation  and  that  attention  which  our 
agricultural  interests  require  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Under  whatever  circumstances, 
however  your  suffrages  are  solicited,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Candidate  a 
candid  statement  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  those  subjects  on  which  he  may  be 
called  to  act. — While  we  look  with  pleasure  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  flowing  from 
our  wise  institutions,  it  is,  an  additional  circumstance  of  self  gratification,  our  enviable 
privilege  to  look  forward  to  the  speedy  and  final  discharge  of  our  Public  Debt.  This  event 
is  viewed  with  much  anxious  solicitude  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cils of  the  country ;  as  it  will  leave  a  large  amount  of  money  in  our  Treasury,  that  will 
not  be  needed  for  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The  course  which  to  me,  appears 
wisest  and  best  is  to  reduce  the  Revenue  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Were  this  accomplished  and  the  Post-Office  Department  so  regulated  as  just  to 
enable  it  to  sustain  itself — the  situation  of  our  Revenue  would  then  be  such  as  ought  to  give 
general    satisfaction. 

As  it  respects  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country  to  apply  such  proceeds  to  the  objects  of  Internal  Improvement  and  education. 
Should  this  course  be  adopted,  and  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  be  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  would  give  to  our  State  the  means  of  enlightening 
to  some  extent,  her  whole  population,  and  of  effecting  works  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  interests   of   every   citizen. 

The  attention  of  Congress  will  in  all  probability,  be  called  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank. 
The  history  of  the  chartered  corporations  shows  that  they  are  calculated  to  exert  a  per- 
nicious influence  on  the  common  interests  of  a  country.  A  national  Bank,  with  a  branch 
in  every  State  and  Territory,  while  it  would  remove  the  dangerous  influence  of  these  In- 
stitutions, would  admirably  answer  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sound  currency  to  the  country. 
Such  a  Bank  as  this  meets  my  views  and  would  receive  my  support. 

It  is  pleasing  to  the  friends  of  the  present  Administration,  that  the  firm  and  patriotic 
course  of  the  Executive  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  His  firmness,  during  the  troubles  which  have 
lately  agitated  our  Government,  has  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  many  of  his  bitterest 
opposers,  and  his  conduct  at  the  helm  of  Government,  while  it  receives  the  hearty  approval 
of  a  large  majority  of  his  Fellow-Citizens  at  home,  secures  to  us  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  every  foreign  Nation  with  which  we  have  any  intercourse —  May  his  Administration 
continue   to   be   marked    with    the    decision    which    has    ever    been    one   of    his    distinguishing 
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From  David  T.  Caldwell 

Charlotte  Decr.  11th  1834 


Dear  Sir 


I  sent  an  execution  on  Dr  Thos.  Harris  from  this  county  to  your  care 
to  be  bond  on  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Bedford  county  Tennessee  in 
which  he  has  a  life  estate,  some  time  ago  and  have  not  heard  anything 
from  it  since.  Fearing  that  you  might  not  be  at  home  I  directed  it  to 
yourself  or  Thos.  B.  Craighead.56  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since 
I  saw  him  in  Columbia  and  of  course  do  not  know  that  he  is  still  alive 
or  living  there.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  write  to  me  immediately  and 
inform  me  if  you  recd.  it  and  if  you  have  what  steps  you  have  taken 
with  regard  to  it.  If  you  did  not  receive  it  &  Mr  Craighead  is  not  in 
Columbia  will  you  write  to  some  one  there  to  attend  to  it  and  let  me 
know — I  should  like  to  buy  the  land  in  if  it  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  my 
claim.  I  wrote  to  you  calculating  that  the  letter  would  get  there  about 
the  1st  or  10th  of  Nov.    I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend  and  well  wisher 


From  William  J.  Alexander 

Kaleigh  Decr  20th  1834 


Dear  Sir 


I  understand  that  the  office  of  Boarding  Master  for  the  Port  of  Wil- 
mington in  this  State  will  probably  be  vacant  in  a  short  time.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  recommending  my  friend  S.  A.  Laspeyre  of  Bruns- 
wick county  for  that  appointment  and  refer  you  to  a  recommendation 
of  that  gentleman  sent  to  Washington  from  this  place  in  the  year  1830 — 
Altho  I  am  precisely  in  the  political  capacity  who  ought  to  recommend 
to  office — yet  I  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  as  a  friend.  The  appli- 
cant is  capable  of  discharging  what  I  believe  to  be  the  duties  of  the 


characteristics.  With  this  brief  and  imperfect  expression  of  my  views,  on  some  of  the  more 
prominent  subjects  which  will  probably  be  brought  before  Congress  at  its  next  Session,  I 
submit  my  claims  to  the  good  senses  of  my  Fellow-Citizens — assuring  them,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  present  contest,  their  best  interests  will  ever  remain  an  object 
of   my    regard. 

I  am,  Fellow-Citizens,  very  respectfully 
Your  obedient  servant 
July,   1833  SAMUEL    KING 

On  the  margin  of  the  letter  to  his  constituents,  King  wrote:  "This  address  was  written 
before  I  had  the  remotest  knowledge  of  a  removal  of  the  deposits  which  systems  I  was  as 
much  opposed  when  advocated  by  Clay  in  1811  as  I  am  now." 

56  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina,  in  1750,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1775.  Five  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  synod  as  a  minister.  He  moved  to  Haysboro, 
Tennessee,  and  established  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Middle  Tennessee.  In  1785  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Davidson  Academy,  now  Davidson  College. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Brown  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Alexander,  History  of  Mecklenburg 
County,   p.   279. 
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station  and  is  besides  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  administration  of  our 
old  friend  the  Genl. 

Present  my  respects  to  Mrs  Polk 

I  am  Dear  Sir  yours  &c 

From  James  A.  Craig 

Haw  River.  N.C.  22d.  Decr.  1834. 
Dear  Friend: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from 
you,  why  do  you  not  write  me? — be  assured  it  would  offer  much  grati- 
fication— 

What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  French  Debt  ?  the  United  States 
has  been  a  long  and  lenient  Creditor — Indeed  recent  occurrences  in 
France  do  not  manifest  scarcely  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  that 
Government  to  pay  off  the  debt  in  question — but  the  firm  and  independ- 
ent tone  used  by  our  venerable  president  will  convince  France  that  she 
must  act  and  that  promptly. 

The  message  as  a  state  paper  is  generally  considered  by  our  party 
here  as  the  ablest  that  has  appeared  in  many  years — the  sentiments 
it  breathes  are  purely  republican.  The  opposition  to  the  administration 
in  W.C  is  not  as  formidable  as  one  at  a  distance  would  suppose — Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  North  Carolina  to  day  is  stronger  (I  verily  believe) 
than  he  ever  was,  the  vote  on  the  Senate  Election  was  a  pretty  good 
Criterion — It  was  said  during  the  fall  that  Brown  could  not  win — but 
he  nearly  doubled  his  opponent : — A  very  intelligent  member  of  the 
Senate  says,  from  what  he  can  glean,  this  session  there  will  not  be  any 
opposition  at  the  next  Congressional  Election  to  Mr.  Y.  Buren: — 

I  am  well  pleased  the  'old  Hero'  has  made  us  such  a  good  chief  magis- 
trate, you  remember  no  doubt  I  was  one  of  his  early  and  steadfast 
friends — I  had  the  honor  of  drawing  up  the  first  Resolution  in  N.Ca — 
recommending  Gen1.  Jackson  for  the  Presidency — 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  early  from  you,  and  fully  on  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  of  the  day — 

If  different  pension  agents  are  to  be  appointed  thro'  the  Several 
States,  will  they  be  chosen  from  the  several  states  &  when?  Will  they 
be  chosen  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War? 


I  remain  dear  Sir, 
Truly  yours, 


Hon :  James  K  Polk 
Washington  City. 
D.C. 
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P.S. 


I  must  ask  the  favour  of  you,  Dear  Colonel,  to  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  ask  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  old  pension- 
er John  Baudy.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these — Baudy  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  the 
Maryland  Line  La[s]t  winter  made  a  Declaration  under  the  act  of 
1832,  a  certificate  was  allowed  him  for  full  pay,  under  Said  Act.  (B.  not 
then  have  any  Certificate  of  his  service  as  a  Cont.  Sol.)  In  April  he 
drew  his  pension — on  the  day  he  got  his  pension  money  an  answer  to 
an  inquiry  arrived  from  the  Register  of  the  Land  office  for  the  State 
of  (Md.)  enclosing  a  certificate  that  Baudy  had  enlisted  and  had  served 
in  the  Maryland  Line  till  the  close  of  the  War.  Baudy  receives  his 
pay  under  the  act  of  1832. — In  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  wrote  to 
Gen1.  Barringer,  stating  the  evidence  B.  had  Just  recd.  and  requesting 
to  know  if  it  would  not  entitle  him  to  pension  under  the  act  of  15  May 
1828.  The  answer  was  that  it  would  entitle  him — Baudy  makes  affi- 
davit in  due  form  of  what  he  had  trans — and  makes  a  relinquishment 
upon  this  certificate  &  returns  it  to  the  Hon :  J.  L.  Edwards — all  to  the 
care  of  the  Hon:  D  L  Barringer  (our  representative)  in  July  last 
Mr.  B.  wrote  me  he  had  effected  the  exchange  of  Certificates,  and  had 
procured  one  for  Baudy  under  act.  1828,  that  he  had  thro  a  mistake 
placed  it  in  a  trunk  with  his  books  &  papers,  that  the  trunk  had  mis- 
carried, and  had  not  been  heard  of  when  he  set  out  for  "Washington 
this  Session,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  trunk,  the  Certificate  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  old  man. — The  session  has  again  met  and  3  weeks 
transpired — and  yet  the  old  man  can  get  no  word  of  his  certificate — The 
old  man  is  poor  and  infirm  and  needs  his  money — If  the  trunk  is  not 
found — Will  not  Mr.  Woodbury  grant  a  new  one  upon  Mr.  Barringer's 
affidavit?  Please  give  the  matter  your  early  attention  and  write  me 
the  result — 


Prom  William  J.  Alexander 

Raleigh  Deer  31st  1834 


Dear  Sir 


I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  to  your  acquaintance  Mr  Dabny 
Walker  of  Surry  county  of  this  state.  He  was  the  contractor  of  a  stage 
line  from  Salem  to  Wythe  Court  House  and  wishes  the  line  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  heretofore  Its  importance  to  our  section  of  the  state 
will  be  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 
Should  you  find  it  in  your  power  to  assist  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  me 
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by  doing  so. — The  Atto  Genl  of  this  state  resigned  on  yesterday  and 
today  we  attempt  to  elect  a  successor. 

I  am  Dr  Sir  with  respect 

Yours  &c 

From  Hugh  Waddell67 

Hillsborough  Jan*.  7,1835. 
My  dear  Polk ! 

Since  the  revival  of  our  former  friendship  by  my  visit  to  Washington 
in  May  last  I  have  felt  as  if  many  years  were  rolled  back  I  have  been 
repeatedly  on  the  point  of  writing  you  a  long  letter  filled  with  pleasing 
reminiscences. — It  was  gratifying  beyond  expression  to  me,  to  find  on 
meeting  you  that  the  fountain  of  former  feeling  was  opened  so  readily 
&  flowed  forth  so  freely. — My  brother  assured  me,  after  my  departure 
from  Washington  that  you  were  indeed  a  friend  &  that  you  exhibited 
in  behalf  of  the  claim  of  our  Mother,  all  that  I  anticipated.  Be  so 
good  as  to  accept  through  me,  the  gratitude  of  a  venerable  lady,  whom 
if  you  knew,  I  am  satisfied  you  would  esteem  greatly. — 

I  have  sent  on  a  Memorial  in  her  name,  asking  what  you  &  many 
other  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  was  already  her  right,  viz.  interest  on 
the  amount  allowed  her. — I  must  beg  of  you  to  look  to  it  for  her; — 
it  will  be  introduced  into  the  Senate  &  I  think  it  places  her  claim  to 
interest  on  a  different  &  a  stronger  ground  than  others  which  have 
heretofore  been  presented. — the  Memorial  explains  why  she  has  not 
heretofore  made  a  demand. — she  was  a  tender  infant  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  was  married  during  minority  &  remained  a  feme  covert 
until  2  or  3  years  prior  to  my  visit  to  Washington  in  May — so  that  if 
any  reservation  is  made  in  the  statutes  for  infants  &  feme  coverts,  as  is 
usual  in  acts  of  limitation  she  is  saved  by  them  from  their  operation — 
But  there  could  be  no  such  statute  barring  her  claim  because  there  was 
no  law,  under  which  she  could  have  claimed,  until  that  of  last  Session. — 
I  greatly  fear,  the  Revo  Committee  of  the  Senate  may  report  unfavor- 
ably simply  because  they  have  done  so  on  some  other  cases,  though  not 
of  a  like  hind.  I  content  myself,  by  merely  naming  the  subject  to  you, 
knowing  that  if  any  thing  can  be  done,  you  will  do  it. — 

I  wrote  Mr.  Bright  of  Tennessee  as  you  requested  I  have  recd.  a  flat- 
tering and  kind  reply — John  is  a  fine  boy  &  will  be  an  honor  to  his 
parents. — 


67  Hugh  Waddell  (Mar.  21,  1799-Nov.  1,  1878)  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1818  and  studied  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for  law.  He  represented  Orange 
County  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1826  and  was  speaker  of  the  senate  in  1836-1837.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  that  body  in  1844-1846.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy,   VI,  309 ;  Grant,  Alumni  History,   p.   636. 
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Pray  present  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Polk — I  should  be  very  happy 
to  see  her  again  &  tell  her  I  should  be  nattering  to  believe  that  she 
recollected  me. — May  I  beg  that  you  will  let  me  know  what  is  going 
on  at  Washington  &  what  is  ahead  for  I  know  you  will  tell  me  the  truth 
&  it  shall  be  in  safe  keeping: — It  is  gratifying  to  have  one  at  head- 
quarters who  will  communicate  confidentially. — I  desire  to  know  if  you 
have  no  objection,  what  are  your  wishes  in  regard  to  the  successor,  for 
on  this  subject  it  is  pretty  certain  we  shall  agree  &  I  am  disposed  to  take 
a  hand  in  these  matters,  if  prospects  justify  it,  though  heretofore  I  have 
not  gone  much  into  them,  In  1824.&  1828,  I  was  actually  engaged  mak- 
ing speeches,  &  writing  addresses  in  behalf  of  the  Present  Chief  Magis- 
trate, but  have  for  3  years  been  out  of  public  life  but  was  a  member 
of  assembly  of  our  State. — If  you  think  the  cause  may  be  advanced 
by  any  hints  to  one  so  obscure  as  myself,  you  may  give  me  your  views 
unhesitatingly,  for  they  can  never  be  used  except  to  your  honor  & 
benefit. — My  own  opinion  is  regard  to  !N".C.  is  that,  at  present  she  is 
undecided,  that  is,  nearly  balanced  in  opinion  between  Mr.  Y.B.  &  Judge 
White.58  I  know  something  of  the  springs  that  are  about  to  be  set  in 
motion  &  if  those  who  may  favour  Judge  W.  are  prudent  the  State  may 
be  attained  for  him,  but  every  thing  depends  on  "taking  timely  the 
forelock'' — You  did  not  tell  me  that  your  preference  ran  this  way,  but 
I  have  suspected  it. — Many  of  our  people  are  disposed  to  go  for  Judge 
McLean,59  but  they  have  no  real  decided  preference  at  present,  as  to 
be  in  the  way  of  Judge  W. — 

The  questions  now  before  Congress  of  peace  or  War  with  France  are 
very  exciting  &  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  what  you  think  will 
be  the  alternative. — Indeed  whether  it  may  be  the  true  policy  of  Gen1, 
to  order  reprisals  is  the  only  question,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
France  behaved  with  such  bad  faith,  as  to  make  it  only  a  question  of 
policy :  the  JSTational  honor  of  America  has  &  can  have  but  one  course : 
her  policy,  may,  though  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  it  does,  point  to  a 
different  one. — 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  making  suggestions,  without  the  necessary 
information. — the  truth  is  that  I  have  been  betrayed  into  a  long  letter, 
when  I  only  intended  to  drop  you  a  hasty  line  on  business — Excuse  me, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  were  talking  with  you  familiarly  &  had  quite  forgotten 
to  set  a  length  I  was  trespassing  on  yr.  patience. — Write  me  soon,  an 
old  fashioned,  long  letter  &  believe  me  as  I  am  very  sincerely 

Yr.  old  friend 


58  Hugh  L.  White  represented  Tennessee  in  Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  When  An- 
drew  Jackson  resigned  as   Senator  from   Tennessee   White   succeeded   him. 

59  John  McLean  served  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  in  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration. He  was  made  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
March  7,  1829,  and  was  assigned  to  the  seventh  district.  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy,  XII,   127-128. 
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From  William  M.  Green60 
From  one  who  remembers  his  old  class-mate  with,  strong  affection. 

W.M.GK61 


From  Elizabeth  Nunn62 

Chapel  Hill  February  6h  1835. 


Dear  Sir 


I  hold  a  note  on  your  brother  William  For  Forty  Four  with  Int.  I  am 
in  great  want  of  the  money  and  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  have 
the  amt.  remited  [sic]  to  me  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  my 
claim  as  the  am1  due  is  for  board,  William  wrought  [sic]  to  Mr  Hen- 
derson of  this  place  last  Fall  that  he  would  Send  the  money  in  a  week 
or  so  but  I  have  not  Received  it.  If  you  knew  my  situation  you  would 
certainly  comply  with  the  above  request  ameadiately  [sic]  please  In- 
form me  by  return  mail  whether  I  may  Expect  to  receive  the  money 
shortly  or  not.  If  you  send  me  the  money  I  will  Inclose  Williams  note 
to  you  ameadiately  [sic] 

Yours  Respectfully 


60  William  M.  Green  (May  2,  1798-Feb.  13,  1887),  first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Mississippi,  was  born  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1818,  and  served  as  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Williamsborough, 
1821-1825.  From  there  he  moved  to  Hillsboro  and  established  St.  Matthews  Church,  of 
which  he  was  rector  for  twelve  years.  In  1837  he  accepted  the  position  as  chaplain  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1849  he  was  elected  as  bishop  of  Missis- 
sippi and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee. 
In  1867  he  became  its  chancellor.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  IX,  326. 

61  The  above  notation  was  written  on  the  resolutions  which  are  herewith  reprinted. 

"A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hillsborough  was  held  on  Friday  the  30th  instant,  to  adopt 
resolutions  expressive  of  their  feelings  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  President  of  the  University.  The  Hon.  Frederick  Nash  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  being  briefly  explained  by  the  Chairman,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Green,  prefaced  by  a  very  feeling  and  appropri- 
ate address,  who  was  followed  by  Hugh  Waddell,  esq.,  in  terms  no  less  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Caldwell,  D.D.,  the  late  venerable  and  much-loved  President  of  our  University. 

Resolved,  That,  in  his  death  we  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Christian,  the  Philanthropist,  the 
Scholar,    and   the    Public    Benefactor. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  of 
this  meeting  do  wear  crape  on  their  left  arms  for  thirty  days  ;  and  that  the  same  be  recom- 
mended   to   the   alumni    of   our   University   generally. 

Resolved,  That  the  "Executive  Committee"  of  our  University  be,  and  they  hereby  are  re- 
quested, if  consistent  with  their  views  of  propriety,  to  appoint  one  of  the  alumni  of  the 
University  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  deceased,  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the  next  Commencement. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  afflicted  widow  of  the  deceased, 
to  the  officers  of  the  University,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  ex  officio  President  of 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  the  Hon.  Duncan  Cameron,  President  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Resolved,  That  the  Editor  of  the  Hillsborough  Recorder,  Raleigh  Register,  Star  and 
Standard,    be   respectfully    requested    to    publish    the   foregoing    resolutions. 

The  above  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Hillsborough,  January  31st,   1835.  W.  J.  Bingham,  Secretary." 

62  Elizabeth  Nunn  was  the  widow  of  Captain  William  Nunn  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She  lived  through  the  troubles  with  the  Regulators  in  North  Carolina  and  said  that  she 
"was  as  good  a  Regulator  as  ever  hopped."  She  was  beloved  by  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.     Her  famous  boarding  house  stood  on  the  corner  of  Columbia  and 
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From  Benton  Utley63 

Chapel  Hill  Feby.  6th  1835 
Jas  K  Polk  Esq 
Dr.  Sir 

The  purport  of  this  communication  is  to  inform  you  of  an  account 
which  your  ward  Mr.  William  Polk  stood  indebted  to  me  when  he  left 
college  (at  this  place)  He  left  about  the  middle  of  June  last  and  prom- 
ised to  remit  me  the  amount  of  his  account  as  soon  as  he  reached  Nash- 
ville but  I  have  not  yet  received  it.  his  account  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Clothing,  Candles  &C — necessary  articles,  has  been  running 
ever  since  first  of  March  1833 — nearly  two  years  without  any  payment 
except  $20  a  much  longer  credit  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  or 
can  be  obtained.  The  amout  of  his  account  up  to  the  10th  Ins*  is 
$125-99/100  I  hope  you  will  take  this  matter  under  your  immediate 
consideration  (as  part  of  the  account  has  been  due  more  than  twelve 
month)  and  forward  me  a  check  on  some  bank  for  the  amount — 

I  am  Your  Ob*.  Serv* 


From  Leonidas  Polk64 

Raleigh  Feb :  16th  1835 
Dear  Col: 

I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  application  of  our  Convention 
for  authorizing  the  Sec:  of  War  to  "Cause  our  survey"  in  accordance 
with  his  request  I  wrote  to  Mr  Grundy65  explaining  the  nature  &  claim 
of  the  object,  &  as  you  were  present  at  the  meeting,  referred  him  to  you 
for  any  particulars  not  detailed.  I  hope  he  has  attended  to  it,  though 
I  have  seen  no  notice  of  any  Such  resolution.  Will  you  please  ascer- 
tain if  any  thing  has  been  done,  &  if  possible  not  let  the  matter  so 
nearly   accomplished   quite  to   our   wishes,   fail   for   want   of   a   little 

Franklin  streets  in  Chapel  Hill.  She  died  on  December  21,  1851,  in  the  ninety-second  year 
of  her  age.  Battle,  Kemp  P.,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I,  272,  613-614 ; 
Chamberlain,  Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill,  p.  44. 

63  Benton  Utley  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Nancy  Hilliard,  the  proprietoress  of  th« 
Eagle.  It  was  the  only  hotel  in  Chapel  Hill.  Miss  Hilliard  said  that  she  always  lost  on  the 
students,  but  the  travelers  and  visitors  at  commencement  made  up  the  deficit.  Her  only 
assistant  was  Utley,  "a  good  natured  but  improvident  man,"  who  tenderly  nursed  her  in  her 
old  age.     Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  612. 

64  Leonidas  Polk  (Apr.  10,  1806-June  14,  1864),  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Hawkins  Polk, 
was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  at  West  Point  Military  Academy.  In  1830  he  resigned  his  commission  and  began  the 
study  of  theology.  His  work  as  rector  was  such  that  on  September  15,  1838,  he  was  elected 
as  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Southeast.  On  October  16,  1841, 
he  resigned  to  become  bishop  of  Louisiana.  In  1856  he  intiated  the  movement  to  establish 
the  University  of  the  South.  In  June,  1861,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  a  major-general 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  killed  at  Marietta,  Georgia.  National  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,  XI,   341-342. 

65  Felix  Grundy  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Tennessee. 
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effort, — I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from,  you  on  the  subject,  though 
shall  not  take  an  omission  "in  high  dudgeon"  say  to  cousin  Sarah  that 
I  did  live  through  my  ride  to  Pha  but  that  was  pretty  much  all.  The 
Thermometer  the  night  of  the  day  I  got  to  Cumberland  was  26°  below 
Zero  at  that  place. 

I  placed  Susan  at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Smith  No.  9.  Washington 
Square  where  please  say  to  Mrs  King  &  the  ladies  she  will  be  happy 
to  see  them.  Miss  Hawks66  could  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  her.  Her 
House  was  already  quite  full,  &  Su :  was  at  an  instance  pleased  with  the 
Misses  Smith  They  are  neices  of  the  late  Bp.  Hobart67  of  N.Y. — lady 
like  &  accomplished  women  I  was  much  pleased  with  them. — 

With  kind  regards  to  your  household 

Very  truly  yours 

From  William  Polk 

March  6th,  1835. 
Hon.ble  James  K.  Polk 

Dr.  Sir. 

Please  forward  to  me  two  Copies  of  the  Washington  Congressional 
Globe  (without  delay)  as  We  Mr.  C.  T.  Howard  &  myself  holds  the 
Post  Masters  Eeceipt  (Docr.  K  Pishough)  of  Middleburg  for  payment 
in  advance  for  Said  paper  during  the  Session  the  Money  &  applica- 
tion for  that  paper  was  Mailed  in  Middleburg  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session  of  Congress  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  &  I  Regret  the 
failure  exceeding,  feeling  a  deep  Interest  at  this  time  in  Congressional 
proceedings 

Our  post  Master68  assured  me  that  he  has  Written  to  the  Editors  of 
the  Globe  two  or  three  times,  but  Receives  no  answer.  But  I  know 
not  whether  he  Speaks  truth  or  not.  I  have  no  confidence  in  him  as  a 
Man  of  Integrity  or  Veracity.  Though  It  is  possible  in  this  affair  he 
may  be  blameless.  But  in  other  matters  he  has  failed  in  his  duties.  & 
also  to  State  facts 

I  am  with  high  Respect. 

Your  Friend 


66  Misses  Hawkes  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  was  located  on  the  corner  of  F.  and  Twelfth 
Street,    Washington,   D.    C.   National  Intelligencer    (Washington),   Aug.   27,    1835. 

67  John  H.  Hobart  (Sept.  14,  1775-Sept.  12,  1830)  became  assistant  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
dioceses  of  New  York,  May  29,  1811,  and  at  once  became  prominent  in  the  House  of 
Bishops.    National  Cyclopaedia   of   American    Biography,    I,    514-515. 

68  Thomas  G.  Scott  was  postmaster  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States,    (1835),  p.   164. 
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From  Thomas  Gr.  Polk 

Salisbury  No  Car*. 

22d.  Feby.  36 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  ask  leave  to  trouble  you  with  the  suggestions  of  a  letter  which  has 
lately  been  directed  to  our  family  on  the  subject  of  commutation  pay 
due  to  Revolutionary  Soldiers.  The  letter  is  from  a  Mr.  Duval  whose 
christian  name  I  do  not  recollect,  but  believe  he  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Kentucky.  He  states  that  he  either  has,  or  can 
procure  the  necessary  evidence  to  establish  the  claim  of  my  Father. 
You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  make  some  enquiry  into  this 
matter  and  let  me  know  the  result-  I  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  Duval, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Morgan  of  the  Senate  to  whom,  Mr. 
Badger69  writes  me  has  enclosed  it.- 

My  respects  to  Mrs.  Polk  &  believe  me 

Truly  &- 
Hone.  J.  K.  Polk. 

From  Franklin  L.   Smith70 

Charlotte   "N".    C. 

March  22d.  1836. 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  at  length  enabled  to  forward  you  a  statement  of  my  settlement 
as  administrator  of  Mr.  Polk's  estate- 
There  are  still  remaining  unpaid  debts  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  dollars  on  which  sci  fa's  have  been  issued  against  the  heirs  and 
unless  you  think  it  most  advisable  for  them  to  raise  the  money  out  of 
the  willed  property  in  Tennessee,  the  house  &  lott  [sic]  here  will  be 
sold.-71 

Respectfully  yours  &C 


69  George  E.  Badger  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  North  Carolina. 

70  Franklin  L.  Smith  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1829.  He  was 
the  best  scholar  among  the  graduating  class  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  latin  salutatory.  He  was  a  promising  young  lawyer.  Battle,  History  of  the  University, 
I,   322-323. 

TiThe  following  letter  in  regard  to  the  estate  of  Marshall  T.  Polk  is  in  the  Polk  MSS. 

"Charlotte  N.C. 

Novr.    25,    1836 
"Dear   Sir 

Yours  of  the  27th  Oct.r  enclosing  a  draft  on  Caruthers  Harris  &  C.-for  $502  65/100  had 
been  duly  received  I  have  delayed  writing  in  hopes  I  could  make  some  arrangement  with 
the  bill  by  which  I  could  make  payment  to  the  creditors  &  ascertain  the  balance  due  but  as 
yet  have  not  succeeded  According  to  your  request  I  have  sent  you  herewith  the  receipt  from 
your  as  Adm.r  of  Jno.  L.  Polk  Dec. 

I   was    unable   to   comply   with    your    request   in    presenting    your    respects    to    Mrs.    L.    T. 
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From  William  J.  Alexander 

Charlotte  JSTC  May  30th  1836 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  been  informed  by  Judge  Martin  who  has  just  returned  from 
Mobile  that  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  Choctaw  lands  in  Missis- 
sippi now  claimed  by  Mr  Fisher  of  this  State  will  in  some  short  time 
be  subject  to  entry  If  this  be  so  it  will  be  of  important  to  me  to  know 
it  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  It  is  stated  that  Indians  had  migrated 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  this  claim  has  been  raised  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  precluded  from  enrolling  their  names  according  to  the 
treaty  by  some  fault  of  the  agent  of  the  Genl  Govt.  You  will  do  me 
a  favor  by  giving  me  such  information  as  you  may  have  or  can  conven- 
iently procure  in  relation  to  this  matter  Laura72  &  her  children  are 
with  us.     All  in  good  health. 

Present  my  respects  to  Mrs  Polk 

I  am  Dr  Sir  with  respect 
Yours  &c 

From  William  M.  Green 

Hillsborough  N*.  C. 

June  6th  1836 
My  dear  friend 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  thing  of  the  epistolary  kind  has 
passed  between  us;  and  now  that  I  am  about  to  break  the  silence,  I 
am  almost  afraid  that  you  will  suspect  me  of  only  interested  motives. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask;  but  I  hope  you  will  give  me  full 
credit  for  sincerity  when  I  assure  you  that  I  take  more  heartfelt  pleasure 
in  the  simple  act  of  communicating  with  you  than  in  the  hope  of  a 
successful  answer  to  my  petition. 

The  favour  which  I  would  ask  is  to  obtain  for  my  oldest  son  (Wm 
M.  Jnr)  a  situation  in  the  Military  Academy  at  "West  Point"  He  is 
now  almost  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  nearly  as  large  as  his  Father. 
He  is  of  a  bold  &  ardent  temperament,  fond  of  active  pursuits,  and 

Polk,  she  having  ceased  to  be  any  longer  Mrs.  Polk  before  my  return  from  Mississippi  and 
having  gone  to  the  residence  of  her  husband,  Doc.t  Tate  in  the  "bonnie  blue  hills"  of 
Burke- 
By  a  decision  of  the  courts  of  our  State  Mrs.  Polk  (I  beg  pardon)  Mrs.  Tate  is  not  en- 
titled to  dower  in  the  house  &  lott  [sic]  in  this  place  so  that  it  belongs  entirely  to  her 
children  &  now  she  is  married  I  think  it  would  be  advantageously  disposed  of  for  th« 
benefit  of  the  children     You  can  suggest  this  to  Col  Polk  their  guardian — 

In  future  any  communication  which  may  be  made  on  the  subject  had  better  be  with  Col 
Alexander  as  I  expect  to  remove  in  a  few  weeks  to  Mississippi  yours  &C 

Franklin    L.    Smith 
To  A.  C.  Harris  Esg. 
Columbia,   Tenn." 

72  Laura  was  the  widow  of  Marshall  T.  Polk. 
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desirous,  so  far  as  he  knows  his  own  mind,  of  becoming  a  Civil  Engi- 
neer. He  has  been  for  five  or  six  years  at  the  best  classical  school  in  our 
state,  and  could  without  difficulty  enter  College  at  Chapel  Hill.  But 
so  changed  for  the  worse  are  the  habits  of  the  students  at  that  place, 
since  our  day,  that  I  would  gladly  avoid  sending  him  there,  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  having  him  so  near  me.  I  have  always  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  the  "West  Point"  School,  as  affording  a  bet- 
ter practical  education  than  could  be  obtained  at  any  of  our  other  in- 
stitutions. Prom  its  general  popularity  however  I  fear  that  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  place  for  my  son.  I  know  not  by 
what  rules  they  are  guided  in  granting  admission.  And  supposing  you 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  regulations  of  that  Institution,  as  well 
as  possessed  of  influence  with  its  Directors,  I  have  determined  to  trouble 
you  with  this  application.  I  do  it  however  with  some  reluctance, 
knowing  the  arduous  &  engrossing  nature  of  yr  present  duties.  Well 
convinced  of  yr  willingness  to  oblige  me,  as  far  as  may  be  in  yr  power, 
I  leave  this  matter,  to  fill  the  remainder  of  my  sheet  with  other  things 
of  less  interested  character. 

I  have  watched  yr  course,  my  dear  friend,  with  something  of  a 
Brother's  pride,  and  much  of  a  Brother's  interest,  ever  since  we  shook 
hands  for  the  last  time  at  Chap.  Hill.  While  /  have  been  pursuing 
my  silent  way  as  an  humble  "village  Pastor,"  you  have  been  buffeting 
a  stormy  sea;  but  both  of  us  I  trust  have  had  an  eye  to  the  happiness 
of  the  race  and  the  welfare  of  our  country  no  less  than  to  the  promotion 
of  our  own  ambition.  I  am  no  meddler  in  politics;  My  duty  is  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  every  party,  and  to  influence  that  of  none.  Like 
an  independent  man,  I  have  my  opinions  of  men  &  measures,  But  a 
strong  innate  love  of  peace  and  justice  towards  all  men  joined  to  a 
little  of  that  charity  which  "hopeth  all  things,"  even  of  the  bitterest 
adversary,  would  never  let  me  become  a  strong  party  man.  The  longer 
I  live,  and  the  more  I  see  of  my  own  prejudices  &  mistaken  judg- 
ments, the  more  inclined  am  I  to  make  allowance  for  those  who  differ 
from  me. 

The  present  bitter  &  distracted  state  of  our  great  National  Legis- 
lature is  a  just  occasion  of  sorrow  to  every  lover  of  his  country.  Where 
the  blame  lies  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Probably  on  both  sides,  as  is 
generally  the  case.  These  are  matters  not  for  my  decision.  My  duty 
is  to  pray  for  the  "President  of  the  U.  States  &  all  others  in  authority." 
-together  with  our  "Senate  &  Kepresentatives  in  Congress  assembled" 
that  all  things  may  be  so  "ordered  &  settled  by  their  endeavours,  that 
peace  &  happiness,  truth  &  justice,  "religion  &  piety  may  be  established 
among  us  for  all  generations."  For  myself  individually  I  have  much 
sympathy.  The  high  station  you  now  fill  in  the  eyes  of  the  Country  is 
not  only  one  of  honour  &  responsibility,  but  one  which  must  expose  you 
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to  continual  vexation  &  even  insult.  You  have  indeed  need  for  all  the 
forbearance  &  patience  &  watchfulness  of  the  self-sacrificing  patriot. 

May  you  have  all  these,  my  friend,  to  sustain  you  in  yr  trying  duties; 
and  may  you  have  more.-even  help  from  on  high  -  help  from  the  Rulers 
of  Nations,"  who  can  still  the  tumult  of  the  people  as  easily  as  he 
stills  the  raging  of  the  sea. 

I  do  not  often  meet  with  any  of  our  old  Classmates.  Waddell75 
still  lives  in  this  place,  tho'  strongly  persuaded  by  his  Brothers  to  re- 
move to  the  I.  West.  He  is  daily  rising  in  reputation  and  in  favour 
with  the  people,  and  is  very  much  of  the  same  "clever  fellow"  that  he 
was  in  college.  Moseley74  I  suspect  has  lately  paid  you  a  visit,  as  he 
spoke,  when  I  saw  him  last,  a  few  weeks  since,  of  taking  a  short  excur- 
sion to  the  North.  He  is  one  of  our  first  political  men,  and  if  he  had 
been  treated  rightly,  ought,  at  this  time  to  be  in  our  Gubernatorial 
chair.  Hill75  is  the  sober  rice-planter  with  a  family  of  7  or  8  children. 
Jones76  is  the  Editor  of  a  paper  in  Salisbury,  and  also  a  practicing 
Lawyer.  He  is  till  as  fond  as  ever  of  a  joke  &  of  occasionally  of  frolic 
also.  Mallett77  is  in  Providence  (R.  I.)  with  a  f family]  of  children. 
I  seldom  hear  from  him.  Donaldson79,  is  the  wealthy  capitalist  in 
N.  Y.  with  [a  fine  wi]fe  but  no  offsprings.  Green  (T.  J.)79  still  re- 
sides in  Mecklenbg  Va  -  a  lawyer  of  growing  reputation,  with  a  vast 
number  of  sprouts  around  him.  R.  Morrison90  is  the  faithful  minister 
of  a  large  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Mecklenburg  Co.  in  this  state. 
E  Morrison91  was  also  a  Presbyt.  Clergyman  of  considerable  promise, 
but  died  some  years  ago,  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  Ministry. 
These  are  all  of  our  old  Companions  that  I  can  at  this  moment  call 
to  mind.  Moseley  has  no  doubt  informed  you  of  my  present  domestic 
history,  or  rather  of  the  recent  change  in  my  domestic  affairs.  Four 
years  ago  I  was  left  a  widower  with  five  children.82     After  bearing  my 

73  For   Hugh   Waddell   see   note   57,   page   188. 

74  William  D.  Moseley  served  as  lieutenant-governor  of  North  Carolina  and  governor  of 
Florida.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1818.  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory,  p.    445. 

76  Arthur  J.  Hill  of  Wilmington  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1818.     Ibid.,  p.  280. 

76  Hamilton  C.  Jones  (1798-1868)  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1818  and  M.A.  degree  in 
1821  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  of 
the   State  in    1827,   1828,    1838,   and   1840-1848.   Ibid.,   p.    328. 

77  Edward  J.  Mallett  (1797-1883)  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1818  ;  served  as  consular  general  of  the  United  States  to  Italy  from  1858  to  1862  ;  served  as 
paymaster  general  of  the  United  States  army  from  1862  to  1865  ;  served  as  postmaster  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from  1829  to  1837  ;  was  a  major-general  Rhode  Island  militia  in 
1837  ;  and  was  made  president  of  St.  Nicholas  Bank  in   1853.  Ibid.,  p.   409. 

78  Robert  Donaldson  was  a  member  of  Polk's  class.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1818,  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  lawyer  and  banker.     Ibid.,  p.   167. 

79  Thomas  J.  Green,  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1818, 
returned  to  Virginia  where  he  served  in  the  state  assembly  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.     Ibid.,  p.  235. 

80  Robert  H.  Morrison  (1798-May  13,  1899)  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1818,  studied  theology,  and  received  his  D.D.  degree  in  1838.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  Davidson   College.   Ibid.,   p.   444. 

81  Elam  J.  Morrison  (1800-1825)  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1818. 
He  was   from   Meckknburg   County.      Ibid.,    p.   443. 

82  On  December  22,  1818,  William  M.  Green  married  Sarah  Williams  Snsed,  who  died  on 
April   11,   1832.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,   IX,    326. 
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privation  as  well  as  I  could,  I  was  blessed  six  months  ago  with  the  hand 
of  one  who  could  make  happy  the  days  of  any  man.83  Could  you  not 
in  yr  journeys  to  &  from  home  call  by  this  way,  and  make  me  glad  with 
a  visit?  Waddell  &  myself  would  go  with  you  to  "the  Hill,"  where  we 
could  retrace  our  old  walks,  and  "fight  all  our  battles  over  again." 

But  I  must  now  stop  my  pen,  lest  I  intrude,  beyond  bearing,  on  yr 
time  &  patience.  In  writing  to  an  old  friend  like  yrself  [sic]  I  feel 
much  of  that  propensity  which  is  said  to  belong  peculiarly  to  old  age. 
Speaking  of  age,  reminds  me  that  I  could  tell  you  of  many  grey  hairs 
in  the  head  of  a  certain  friend  of  yours;  -  but  I  will  be  silent  on  that 
subject  inasmuch  as  I  learn  you  can  show  three  to  my  one.  May  every 
blessing  of  life  be  yours,  my  dear  friend,  and  may  the  close  of  yr  days 
afford  a  review  of  much  usefullness  to  yr  country,  and  a  certain  hope  of 
a  resurrection  to  eternal  life ! 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  yr  Lady;  but  nevertheless  please 
present  my  best  wishes  to  her.  -  As  soon  as  yr  business  will  permit,  let 
me  hear  from  you.    Yr  letters  will  ever  remain  a  hearty  welcome  from 

Yr  old  friend 


Erom  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 
My  dear  friend 

I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  it  would  be  out  of  your  power  to  leave 
Washington  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  there- 
fore I  hope  this  letter  will  reach  you.  My  object  is  to  request  that  you 
will  take  from  the  Post  Office  at  Washington  &  send  me  a  letter  which 
I  see  advertised  and  which  was  sent  to  me  at  the  City  but  I  passed  it 
on  the  way. 

On  reaching  home  oh!  how  was  I  shocked  to  find  my  sweetest  babe 
a  cold-cold  corps!  The  letters  which  had  been  written  to  me  were  not 
rec'd  and  in  the  midst  of  my  most  delightful  anticipations  on  my 
approach  to  my  Home  to  find  that  Home  the  chamber  of  death  was 
unutterably  agonizing.  The  dear  little  boy  had  sickened  and  died  in 
a  few  short  days,  and  on  the  very  day  I  was  with  you  at  Washington 
(last  Thursday)  his  blessed  spirit  fled  I  trust — I  know  it  fled  to  Heaven. 

Mrs  Haywood  is  still  suffering  beyond  my  power  to  express.  To 
leave  our  Babe  in  health  and  to  return  and  find  him  gone — nothing  left 
but  that  which  we  are  bidden  to  bury  out  of  sight  is  a  source  of  anguish 
which  none  can  tell  before  they  have  experienced  it — God  give  us  grace 
to  bear  it  with  resignation !  Parwell  my  friend  and  offer  my  very  best 
respects  to  your  dear  wife  and  believe  me  as  I  am  yours  ever 

Ealeigh  6  July  1836. 

83  On  December  16,  1835,  William  Green  married  Charlotte  Isabella  Fleming,  who  bor« 
him   eight  children.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.   IX,    326. 
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From  Henry  W.  Connor 

Green  Wood  Lincoln  Cty  N.G.  29th  Aug.  —36 
My  dear  Sir 

I  should  have  written  you,  last  week  but,  had  not,  the  result  of  our 
elections  to  give  nor,  have  I  them  now,  certainly — its  not  improbable, 
but  you  will  have  recd.  them  via  "Washington,  before  we  do  in  the  West 
here. — However,  what  I  have  I'll  give  you,  tho  not,  altogether  so 
agreeable  as  I  could  wish. 

I  apprehend  the  federal  candidate  for  Gov1.  Dudly84  is  elected — 
the  probability  is  that  we  have  in  the  Legislature  a  small  majority  say 
five  or  six,  Vans. 

Our  friends,  were  generally  careless  as  to  the  Govr.  election  and  too, 
its  the  first  time  he  has  been  elected  by  the  people  and  many  attachd  no 
importance,  to  his  election,  whilst  the  federalist — for  effect  abroad,  made 
his  election,  the  great  object — their  efforts  could  not  have  been  greater 
had  they  been  certain  by  the  result,  they  would  have  revolutionized, 
the  Gov*,  and  obtained  at  once  a  limited  monarch  instead  of  our  happy 
republican  form  of  Gov*. — say  to  our  friends  be  not  discouraged  at  the 
vote  of  this  summer — Van  Buren  will  most  certainly  obtain  the  vote  of 
this  State — Lincoln  and  old  Mecklenburg  have  done  their  duty,  a  full 
Van  representation  from  each,  in  Lincoln  which  has  about  600  feds 
that  will  probably  vote  for  him,  we  gave  Speight  near  1000  majority, 
and  will  give  Van,  probably  1500 — or  more 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  Mountain  district,  Graham85  has 
beat  Newland86  14  or  1500 — still  I  believe  it  will  give  a  vote  in  favour 
of  Van  Buren — Fox87  beat  Julius  Alexander  over  100  votes  for  the 
Senate,  his  As.  mortification  is  said  to  be  great. — I  hope  you  are  getting 
on  well  any  intelligence  I  have  from  your  quarter  is  favourable  I  see 
the  old  horse,  the  President  is  recd.  in  Ten.  with  great  warmth  and  kind- 
ness— I  hope  yourself  &  Mrs  Polk  reached  home  safely  &  in  good 
health. — to  whom  be  pleased  to  offer  my  respects,  and  accept  yourself 
the  best  wishes  of. 

Your  friend  &  Hble  servt. 


84  Edward  B.   Dudley  was  the  first  governor  elected  by  ballot. 

85  James  Graham  (Jan.  7,  1793-Sept.  25,  1851)  presented  his  credentials  as  a  member 
elected  to  the  twenty-fourth  Congress  and  served  from  March  4,  1835,  to  March  29,  1836. 
when  his  seat  was  declared  vacant.  He  was  reelected  and  served  in  Congress  from  Decem- 
ber 5,  1836,  to  March  3,  1843,  and  from  March  4,  1845,  to  March  3,  1847.  Biographical  Di- 
rectory of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.   1027. 

86  David  A.  Newland  represented  Burke  County  in  1825-1828  in  the  house  of  commons  and 
in  1850  in  the  state  senate.  In  1832  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  James  Graham. 
The  vote  was  nearly  a  tie,  and  Graham's  seat  was  contested.  The  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  unable  to  decide  the  question,  referred  the  election  back  to  the  people,  who 
elected   Graham.      Wheeler,   Reminiscences,   pp.    93-94. 

87  Stephen  Fox  represented  Mecklenburg  County  in  the  state  senate  in  1835,  1836,  and 
1838.     A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,   1913,   p.   700. 
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From  Leonidas  Polk 

Raleigh  28th  Septr.  1837. 


Dear  Col: 


I  arrived  just  a  day  after  Mrs.  P, — as  usual, — though  as  she  did 
not  propose  to  go  farther,  I  found  her  safely  at  her  fathers.  Lucius 
&  family  reached  this  the  day  after, — all  well, — I  hope  Mrs  P.  has  heard 
again  from  home  &  that  she  finds  less  damage  done  than  she  antici- 
pated. The  mention  of  it  has  put  Lucius  quite  on  thorns  lest  he  sdd 
experience  a  similar  fate. 

You  will  find  a  letter  enclosed  to  Bp  Otey88  which  is  very  important 
sd  reach  him  before  the  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  convention  in  Tenn. 
&  I  know  not  how  to  effect  its  transportation  thither,  in  time  except 
through  the  express  mail  via  Washington.  I  have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  it  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  wd  forward  it 
immediately  pr  Express  to  him. 

Your  attention  to  this  will  oblige  me 

With  respect  to  Mrs.  P. 

I  am  ever  yours 
respectfully 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Raleigh  2nd  Octo   1837 
Hon  James  K  Polk 

Speaker  of  H.  of  C. 

Sir 

My  excellent  friend  Bishop  Ives  of  this  state  expects  to  stay  a  short 
time  in  Washington  City,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  making  him  known  to 
you  and  asking  your  polite  attentions  to  him  in  any  manner  that  will 
make  his  visit  agreeable.89 


88  James  H.  Otey  (Jan.  27,  1800-Apr.  23,  1863)  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Tennessee.  He  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  After  his  graduation  he  remained  as  an 
instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  On  October  13,  1821,  he  married  Eliza  D.  Pannill  of  Chapel 
Hill.  From  there  he  went  to  Warrenton  and  took  charge  of  Warrenton  Academy.  He 
later  moved  to  Franklin,  Tennessee,  as  rector  of  the  parish.  In  June,  1833,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Tennessee.  He  originated  the  idea  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
of  the  South.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIV,  90-91. 

89  Levi  S.  Ives  (Sept.  16,  1797-Oct.  13,  1867),  on  September  22,  1831,  became  the  second 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  North  Carolina.  He  took  interest  in  the  education  and 
religious  training  of  the  slaves.  He  went  to  such  extremes  in  advocating  Catholic  doctrines, 
such  as  auricular  confession,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  diocese  took  offense,  so  that  a 
serious  quarrel  resulted.  He  went  to  Rome  and  on  Christmas  day,  1852,  he  made  a  formal 
submission  to  the  Pope.  As  a  result  he  was  deposed  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  active  in  the  Catholic  Church.  National  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,   V.  40. 
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My  very  best  respects  to  Mrs  P  whom  I  hope  to  see  in  Raleigh  this 
winter  as  I  think  something  like  such  an  arrangement  was  contem- 
plated when  I  saw  you  last.  Why  may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  also 
spend  the  recess  (between  called  &  regular  session)  in  the  old  North 
State? 

Most  sincerely  your  friend 


From  William  H.  Haywood 
My  dear  Sir 

I  am  pained  at  the  vote  of  your  legislature  chartering  the  Rail  Road 
Bank.  It  is  a  monstrous  measure  and  I  comforted  my  self  under  its 
passage  here  that  we  had  been  taken  by  surprize  and  Tennessee  would 
save  her  Mother  I  I  do  not  endure  the  thought  of  it  with  any  degree 
of  patience — In  our  state  it  passed  in  consequence  of  representatives 
going  home  before  the  final  vote  upon  it. 

The  message  is  well  rec'd  in  N°  Caro :  and  I  hope  you  may  be  able 
at  Washington  to  bring  up  the  true  issue  now  that  the  Feds'  are  embolden 
by  their  apparent  success — It  will  be  our  turn  then  to  find  fault  on 
details — Force  out  a  bank  proposal — Can't  it  be  done  by  refering  [sic'] 
one  of  their  memorials  to  a  sel[ect  committee]  and  you  appoint  such 
as  are  for  the  Bank  naming  only  one  of  our  party  to  watch  them — 

I  have  noticed  Mr  Flether's  position — poor  fellow  he  had  better 
resign  and  go  home — 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  occasionally  and  if  my  business 
allowed  of  it  I  shall  visit  W.City — You  promised  to  bring  Mrs  Polk 
to  Raleigh — Why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  her  here  and  you  too  Xmas 
holidays — It  would  be  well  for  Congress  to  take  a  short  recess  I  think 
as  there  is  every  probability  they  will  be  in  Session  a  long  time — 

Mre  Haywood  offers  her  warmest  respects  to  Mrs  Polk — I  heartily 
wish  well  to  her  in  this  &  beg  of  you  to  be  assured  that  I  am  your 
attached   friend — 

May  heaven  prosper  you  and  speed  the  good  cause — 

Raleigh  N.C.  19  Dec  1837 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  letter  for  Louis  D.  Henry  Esq. 
Spanish  Consul  & —  do  me  the  favor  to  hand  it  to  him  at  your  first 
convenient  opportunity 

[To  be  continued] 
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Herring,  Harriet  Laura,  joint  author.  Part-time  farming  in  the 
southeast,  by  R.  H.  Allen,  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Troxell,  Har- 
riet L.  Herring,  [and]  A.  D.  Edwards.  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1937.  xxxviii,  317  p.  illus.  maps,  tables,  diagrs. 
Apply  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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Hoover,  Calvin  Bryce.  Dictators  and  democracies.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1937.     xi,  110  p.     $1.50. 

Johnson,  Gerald  White.  The  wasted  land.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937.     vi,  110  p.     $1.50. 

Long,  Edgar.  Long's  outline  of  grammar.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Allen,  James 
and  Company,  1937.     210  p.     $.75. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Income  received  in  the 
various  states,  1929-1935,  by  John  A.  Slaughter,  Conference  board 
research  staff.  New  York,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Inc.,  [1937.]     xv,  167  p.  maps,  tables,  diagrs.     $3.50. 

North  Carolina  Bankers'  Association.  Trends  in  North  Carolina 
banking,  1927-1937  .  .  .  prepared  by  the  Research  committee. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  c.  1938.  152  p.  tables,  diagr.  Apply  to  P.  A.  Brown, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina.  Courts.  North  Carolina  digest,  1778  to  date; 
covering  North  Carolina  reports  and  Southeastern  reporter,  as  well 
as  North  Carolina  cases  decided  in  the  federal  district  and  circuit 
courts,  Circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  Supreme  court  of  the  United 
States;  with  cumulative  pocket  service.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Michie 
Company,  1937.    18  v.    Subscription  set,  $200.00. 

North  Carolina.  Laws,  Statutes,  Etc.  North  Carolina  code  of 
1935  .  .  .  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Michie  Company,  1935-1937.  With 
1937  supplement,  $45.00. 

North  Carolina.  State  Planning  Board.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  [by]  North  Carolina  State  planning  board  with  coopera- 
tion of  National  resources  committee,  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration.   Raleigh,  N.  C,  1938.     82  p.  maps,  tables,  diagrs.    Apply. 

Rankin,  Carl  Emmett.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
problems  of  the  cotton  mill  employee.  [New  York,  privately 
printed,  c.  1936.]  212  p.  diagr.     Apply  Author,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Robert,  Joseph  Clarke.  The  tobacco  kingdom;  plantation,  market, 
and  factory  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  1800-1860.  Durham, 
N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1938.  xiii,  286  p.  illus.  maps,  diagrs. 
$3.00. 

Sanders,  Wiley  Britton.  Juvenile  court  cases  in  North  Carolina, 
1929-1934,  by  Wiley  B.  Sanders  and  William  C.  Ezell  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  state  board  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  and  the  School  of  public  administration,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.     Raleigh,  1937.     53  p.  tables.     Apply. 
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Science 

Couch,  John  Nathaniel.  The  genus  Septobasidium.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1938.  ix,  480  p. 
illus.     $5.00. 

Cowles,  William  Henry  Harrison.  A  text  book  of  algebra  for  col- 
leges and  engineering  schools  by  William  H.  H.  Cowles  and  James 
E.  Thompson.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  1935. 
xi,  402  p.  diagrs.    $2.25. 

Cunningham,  Bert.  Axial  bifurcation  in  serpents;  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  serpent  monsters  having  part  of  the  axial  skeleton  duplicated. 
Durham,  N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1937.  vii,  117  p.  illus. 
$2.50. 

Rhine,  Joseph  Banks.  New  frontiers  of  the  mind;  the  story  of  the 
Duke  experiments.  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rhinehart,  Inc.  [c.  1937.] 
275  p.  illus.  $2.50. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward.  A  handbook  for  testing  extra-sensory  per- 
ception, arranged  and  edited  by  C.  E.  Stuart  and  J.  G.  Pratt,  with 
a  foreword  by  J.  B.  Rhine,  as  developed  in  the  Duke  University 
parapsychology  laboratory.  New  York,  Earrar  &  Rhinehart,  Inc. 
[c.  1937.]     96  p.  illus.  $1.25,  with  cards  $1.75. 

Thomas,  Joseph  Miller.  Theory  of  equations.  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  1938.    221  p.  diagrs.    $2.00. 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Leveling  in  North  Carolina,  by 
Norman  F.  Braaten  and  Charles  E.  McCombs.  Washington,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1938.     414  p.  ilus.  map.     Apply. 

Useful  Arts 

Cross,  Percy  George.  Our  friends  the  trees.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1936.     334  p.  illus.    $5.00. 

Elliott,  Charles.  Southern  forestry.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Turner  E. 
Smith,  1938.    ix,  494  p.  illus.  maps.     $1.60. 

Harrar,  Elwood  Scott.  Textbook  of  dendrology,  covering  the  impor- 
tant forest  trees  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  Elwood  Scott 
Harrar  and  William  M.  Morehouse.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1937.     527  p.  illus.    $4.50. 

Hickerson,  Thomas  Felix.  Statistically  indeterminate  frameworks. 
Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937.  v-xi, 
205  p.  illus.  tables,  diagrs.     $3.00. 
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Kenan,  William  Rand.     History  of  Randleigh  farm.    Lockport,  N".  Y., 

W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  1935.    116  p.  illus.  map. 
2nd  edition,  1937.    298  p.    $2.50. 

North  Carolina.  State  Planning  Board.  Agriculture  and  indus- 
try in  North  Carolina,  problems  and  programs  for  research. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  1938.     82  p.  maps,  diagrs.     Apply. 

A  planning  report  on  water  resources  of  North  Carolina.    Raleigh, 

N.  C,  1937.    ix,  170  p.  maps,  tables,  diagrs.    Apply. 

Tucker,  Harry.     A  laboratory  manual  in  the   testing   of  materials. 

Raleigh,  Author,  1935.    xii,  169,  [18]  p.  tables,  diagrs.    $3.00. 
A  manual  in  the  testing  of  materials.     Scranton,  Pa.,  International 

Textbook  Company,  1937.    vii,  283  p.  tables,  diagrs.    $2.50. 

Fine  Arts 

Adams,  Mrs.  Crosby.  Studies  in  hymnology.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Cokes- 
bury  Press,  1938.     96  p.     $1.00. 

Chase,  Richard,  ed.  Old  songs  and  singing  games.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  [c.  1938.]  xii, 
52  p.    $.75. 

Derindinger,  Ernst.  Anthology  of  art.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Observer 
Printing  House,  1937-38.  2  v.  illus.  Order  from  Author,  Box  784, 
Salisbury,  N.  C.     $12.00. 

Henry,  Mellinger  Edward.  Eolk-songs  from  the  southern  highlands. 
New  York,  J.  J.  Augustin,  1938.    473  p.  illus.    $5.50. 

Hudson,  Arthur  Palmer.  Eolk  tunes  from  Mississippi,  collected  by 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  and  edited  by  George  Herzog.  New  York, 
National  Play  Bureau,  1937.    x,  45,  xi-xxii  p.     $.25. 

Shaffer,  Edward  Terry  Hendrie.  Carolina  gardens.  .  .  .  The 
history,  romance,  and  tradition  of  many  gardens  of  two  states 
through  more  than  two  centuries.  New  York,  Huntington  Press, 
1937.    xviii,  289  p.  illus.    $10.00. 

Smith,  Reed,  ed.  American  anthology  of  old  world  ballads,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Reed  Smith;  settings  by  Hilton  Rufty.  New  York, 
J.  Fischer  &  Brothers,  [c.  1937.]     xxxii,  70  p.     $1.35. 

Wootten,  Mrs.  Bayard.  Charleston :  azaleas  and  old  bricks  by  Bayard 
Wootten  and  Samuel  Gr.  Stoney.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1937.    24  p.  61  plates.    Limited  edition.     $10.00. 
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Poetry 

Burt,  Clare  Louise.  Ordered  chaos.  Boston,  The  Christopher  Pub- 
lishing House,  [c.  1937.]     88  p.  port.    $1.50. 

Fender,  Robert  Bryan.  Sentimental  poems.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
Clay  Printing  Company,  1938.  31  p.  port.  Order  from  Author, 
Whitehead,  N.  C. 

Lashley,  Loraine.  None  but  the  melody.  New  York,  C.  L.  Tumasel, 
1938.    47,  [1]  p.    $1.50. 

Pearson,  James  Larkin.  Fifty  acres  and  other  poems.  Wilkesboro, 
N.  C,  Pearson  Publishing  Company,  1937.     88  p.    $1.00. 

Spratt,  James  B.  A  song  and  a  hope  for  every  one.  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
[Pound  &  Moore  Company],  1937.  83  p.  ports.  Author,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.    $1.50. 

Starbuck,  Victor  Stanley.  Saul,  king  of  Israel.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1938.     290  p.  $2.50. 

Weathers,  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Rhyme  and  verse.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  John  T. 
Pullen  Tract  Society,  [1937.]  37,  [2]  p.  port.  Author,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.    $1.00. 

Whitehead,  Mrs.  Daisy  Crump.  Heart  lines.  [Raleigh,  N.  C,  Pitt- 
man  Printing  Company,  c.  1937.]  56  p.  illus.  Order  from  Author, 
2251/2  Forest  Road,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     $1.00. 

Worth,  Kathryn.  Sign  of  Capricornus.  New  York,  A.  A.  Knopf, 
1937.     65  p.     $2.00. 

Fiction 

Bjorkman,  Edwin,  translator.  Memory  of  youth  by  Vilhelm  Moberg, 
translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  New  York, 
Simon  &  Shuster,  Inc.,  1938.     405  p.     $2.50. 

Bledsoe,  Mary  Lina  (Mrs.  Rupert  Gillett).  Shadows  slant  north. 
Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  1937.     398  p.     $2.50. 

Burt,  Mrs.  Katherine  Newlin.  Safe  road.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Macrae-Smith  Company,  1938.     288  p.     $2.00. 

Crofts,  Margaret  Lee.  Armed  with  light.  New  York,  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  1937.     292  p.    $2.00. 

Credle,  Ellis.  The  flop-eared  hound.  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,   [c.  1938.1      [26]  p.  26  photographs.     Juvenile.     $2.00. 

— Pepe  and  the  parrot.  New  York,  T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  1937.  [47]  p. 
illus.     Juvenile.     $2.00. 
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Hunt,  Mabel  Leigh.  Benjie's  hat.  New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  1938.     119  p.  illus.    Juvenile.    $1.75. 

Lundberg,  Olav  K.  The  enchanted  valley;  a  story  and  legend  of 
Christmas  in  Telemark  in  the  old  time.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Augs- 
burg Publishing  House,  1937.    103  p.  illus.    $1.00. 

Miller,    Mrs.    Helen    Topping.     Hawk    in    the    wind.      New    York, 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  1938.    256  p.    $2.00. 

Literature   Other  Than  Fiction  or  Poetry 

Baum,  Paull  Franklin,  ed.  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  The  blessed 
damozel;  the  unpublished  manuscript,  texts  and  collation,  with  an 
introduction  by  Paull  Franklin  Baum.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937.     lvi,  30  p.  illus.     $2.00. 

Devane,  William  Clyde.  A  Browning  handbook.  New  York,  F.  S. 
Crofts  &  Company,  1935.     ix,  533  p.  port.     $2.50. 

Gidtjz,  Hugo,  ed.  Les  contes  des  sept  sages,  adapted  by  Hugo  Giduz  and 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  New  York,  Farrar  &  Rhinehart,  Inc.,  [c.  1938.] 
ix,  61  p.    $.70. 

Gilbert,  Allan  H.  Machiavelli's  "Prince"  and  its  forerunners.  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1938.    vii,  252  p.  illus.    $3.00. 

Gillis,  Adolph.  Old  Hickory;  a  semi-historical  play  based  on  the 
life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  seven  scenes.  New  York,  Liveright  Pub- 
lishing Corporation,  1938.    151  p.     $1.50. 

Hartley,  Lodwick  Charles.  William  Cowper,  humanitarian.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1938.  ix, 
277  p.    $3.50. 

Holmes,  Urban  Tigner,  A  history  of  old  French  literature,  from  the 
origins  to  1300.  Chapel  Hill,  [N.  C],  Robert  Linker,  1937.  xii, 
351  p.  diagrs.     Limited  edition. 

Howell,  Almonte  Charles.  The  preparation  of  reports  by  Ray  Pal- 
mer Baker  and  Almonte  C.  Howell.  Revised  edition.  New  York, 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1938.     xv,  578  p.  illus.     $4.00. 

Hudson,  Arthur  Palmer.     Useful  college  English  by  A.  P.  Hudson, 

E.  H.  Hartsell,  and  W.  Lester  Wilson.     New  York,  T.  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  [c.  1938.]     x,  524  p.  diagrs.     $2.00. 

Jackson,  David  Kelly,  compiler.  Contributors  and  contributions  to 
the  Southern  literary  messenger.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Historical 
Publishing  Company,  1936.    xiv,  192  p.    $10.00. 
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Johnson,  Gerald  White.  A  little  night-music;  discoveries  in  the 
exploitation  of  an  art.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937. 
x,  125  p.  illus.     $1.50. 

Jordan,  Archibald  Currie.  The  essentials  of  English  composition. 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  Acorn  Publishing  Company,  [c.  1936.] 
203  p.     $2.50. 

Leavitt,  Sturgis  Elleno.  i  Yamos  a  ver !  By  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt  and 
S.  A.  Stoudemire.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1937. 
90,  [8]  p.    $1.36. 

Poteat,  Hubert  McNeill,  ed.  Selected  letters  of  Pliny.  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  [c.  1937.]  viii,  224  p.    $1.48. 

Shine,  Hill.  Carlyle's  fusion  of  poetry,  history,  and  religion  by  1834. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1938. 
viii,  85  p.     $1.50. 

Tate,  Allen,  ed.  America  through  the  essay;  an  anthology  for  Eng- 
lish courses  by  A.  Theodore  Johnson  and  Allen  Tate.  New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938.     500  p.    $1.75. 

White,  Newman  Ivey.  The  unextinguished  hearth;  Shelley  and  his 
contemporary  critics.  Durham,  N.  C,  Duke  University  Press, 
1938.    xvi,  397  p.  port.     $3.00. 

Description  and  Travel 

Daniels,  Jonathan  Worth.  A  southerner  discovers  the  South.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938.     viii,  346  p.  map.     $2.50. 

Federal  Writers'  Project.  The  intracoastal  waterway,  Norfolk  to 
Key  West.  Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1937. 
xi,  143  p.  illus.  map.     Apply. 

Federal  Writers'  Project.  The  ocean  highway;  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  New  York,  Modern  Age 
Books,  Inc.,  [c.  1938.]  xxix,  244  p.  illus.  map.    $.95. 

Federal  Writers'  Project.  U.  S.  one;  Maine  to  Florida,  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  No.  1  highway  association.  New  York,  Modern  Age 
Books,  Inc.,  1938.    xvii,  344  p.  illus.  map.     $.95. 

[Maxwell,  Philip  Herbert].  Valhalla  in  the  Smokies.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.,  G.  A.  Exline,  1938.     28  p.  illus.     $5.00. 

Odum,  Howard  Washington.  American  regionalism;  a  cultural- 
historical  approach  to  national  integration  by  Howard  W.  Odum 
and  Harry  Estill  Moore.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
[c.  1938.]    x,  693  p.  illus.  diagrs.    $5.00. 
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Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Kecreational  development  of  the 
southern  highlands  region;  a  study  of  the  use  and  control  of  scenic 
and  recreational  resources.  [Knoxville,  Tenn.]  TVA,  1938.  xiii, 
61  p.  illus.  maps.    Apply. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  scenic  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
valley;  a  descriptive  and  pictorial  inventory.  [Washington,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  1938.]  xii,  222  p.  illus.  maps, 
diagrs.     Apply  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington.  D.   C. 

Genealogy 

Abee,  Mrs.  Blanche  Humphrey.  Colonists  of  Carolina  in  the  lineage 
of  Hon.  W.  D.  Humphrey.  Richmond,  Va.,  The  William  Byrd 
Press,  Inc.,  1938.    xi,  259  p.  ports. 

[Brewer,  Warren  Harold].  History  of  the  Brewer  family  of  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  .  .  .  [Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  1936  ?]     5,  70  p.  tables,  ports.    Printed  for  private  distribution. 

Cox,  William  Edward.  Our  family  genealogy,  including  the  Nelson, 
Johnson,  Roach,  Smith,  Little,  Cox,  Dawson- Wooten,  and  Chapman 
families  .  .  .  compiled  by  Rev.  William  E.  Cox  and  Mrs. 
Olivia  Cox  McCormac.  .  .  .  [Southern  Pines,  N.  C]  The 
Mary  Nelson  Smith  Family,  1938.  5,  109,  [8]  p.  ports.  Printed 
for  private  distribution. 

Fletcher,  William  James.  The  Gee  family;  descendants  of  Charles 
Gee  (d.  1709)  and  Hannah  Gee  (d.  1728),  with  a  chapter  on  the 
English  background.  Rutland,  Vt.,  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  [c.  1937.]     158  p.  ports.    $3.50. 

Lemond,  Marcus  Monroe.  Genealogy  of  the  families  of  Milas  and 
Mary  Means  Lemmond.  Brooklyn,  privately  printed,  1937.  162  p. 
ports.  Order  from  the  Author,  745  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  1ST.  Y. 
$10.00. 

Metcalf,  Bryce.  Original  members  and  other  officers  eligible  to  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  1783-1938.  Strasburg,  Va.,  Shenandoah 
Publishing  Co.,  1938.    400  p.  illus.    $8.00. 

Rucker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hoyle.  The  genealogy  of  Peiter  Heyl  and 
his  descendants,  1100-1936.  Shelby,  ET.  C,  Z.  J.  Thompson,  c.  1938. 
1550  p.  illus.    $15.00. 

Stout,  Herald  Franklin.  The  Staudt-Stoudt-Stout  family  of  Ohio 
and  their  ancestors  at  home  and  abroad.  ~No  place,  no  publisher, 
[1934.]  vi,  276,  79  [9]  p.  Order  from  the  Author,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
$3.20. 
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Strassburgeb*  Ralph  Beaver.  Pennsylvania  German  pioneers ;  a  pub- 
lication of  the  original  lists  of  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
from  1727  to  1808.  .  .  .  Norristown,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Society,  1934.  3  v.  illus.  ports,  maps.  $15.00.  Many  of  the 
settlers  of  Piedmont  North  Carolina  came  into  this  country  at 
Philadelphia. 

White,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Dew.  Genealogy  of  some  of  the  descendants 
of  Thomas  Dew,  colonial  Virginia  pioneer  immigrant,  together  with 
genealogical  records  and  biographical  sketches  of  families  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 
and  Tennessee.  .  .  .  Greenville,  S.  C,  1937.  349  p.  illus.  Order 
from  Author,  Greenville,  S.  C.    $6.00. 


History 

Armstrong,  Zella,  compiler.  Twenty-four  hundred  Tennessee  pen- 
sioners; Revolution,  War  of  1812.  .  .  .  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
The  Lookout  Publishing  Company,  [c.  1937.]  121  p.  $5.00.  Many 
of  these  soldiers  served  in  North  Carolina  companies. 

Brown,  John  P.  Old  frontiers;  the  story  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 
from  earliest  times  to  the  date  of  their  removal  to  the  West,  1838. 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  1938.  xi,  570  p. 
illus.   ports,   maps.   $3.50. 

DeRossett,  William  *Lord,  ed.  Pictorial  and  historical  New  Hanover 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Tobacco  Kingdom:  Plantation,  Market,  and  Factory  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  1800-1860.  By  Joseph  Clarke  Robert.  (Durham,  N.  C: 
Duke  University  Press.     1938.     $3.00.) 

Since  Myer  Jacobstein  published  his  study  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  some  thirty  years  ago,  little  of  major 
importance  has  been  written  on  the  subject  as  a  single  economic 
interest.  A  few  studies  have  dealt  with  definite  phases  of  the 
business  but  the  industry  as  a  whole — cultivation,  marketing,  and 
manufacturing — has  not  been  treated.  The  least  satisfactory 
part  of  Mr.  Jacobstein's  work  was  that  dealing  with  the  period 
from  1800  to  1860.  That  is  the  period  least  satisfactorily  handled 
in  more  recent  monographic  studies  dealing  with  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Robert's  volume  satisfactorily  fills  a  part  of  this  gap.  He 
treats  the  business  in  detail  from  planting  to  marketing  and 
describes  the  changes  which  were  made  in  each  stage  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  from  1800  to  1860.  His  researches  have 
been  extensive  and  his  conclusions  are  carefully  drawn.  He  has 
done  a  first-class  job  in  the  field  and  period  selected. 

The  major  changes  from  colonial  days,  in  which  planting 
methods,  taxing,  and  inspection  effort  were  somewhat  standard- 
ized, are  found  in  a  shift  of  production  centers  to  the  South  and 
West,  the  dominance  of  the  farm  over  the  plantation,  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  methods,  and  the  introduction  of 
Bright  tobacco.  Changes  in  transportation  from  water  to  rail- 
roads centered  markets  and  manufactures  in  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, Lynchburg,  and  Danville.  Inspection  methods  improved  to 
a  degree  and  the  auction-sale-warehouse,  the  commission  man, 
and  then  the  tobacco  exchange  appeared.  These  towns  also  de- 
veloped the  manufactures  and  built  up  a  satisfactory  export 
trade  in  the  face  of  western  competition  in  cheaper  grades. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  most  scholars  in  the  past,  Dr. 
Robert  finds  that  the  tobacco  business  did  not  decline  sharply 
after  1800.  The  fact  that  tobacco  hogsheads  were  increased  in 
size  by  some  200  pounds  has  been  overlooked.  When  this  is  taken 
into  consideration,  increase,  not  decline,  is  shown.  He  finds  the 
business  to  have  been  generally  prosperous,  save  in  periods  of 
general  depression,  and  that  the  last  drop  in  prices  in  1857 
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tended  to  produce  much  of  complaining  against  Northern  com- 
mission men.  This  may  have  played  some  part  in  causing  this 
group  to  sympathize  with  the  movement  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  study  is  the  chapter 
dealing  with  labor  in  tobacco  manufacturing.  Slaves,  who  found 
employment  in  tobacco  factories,  chose  their  own  hire,  found 
their  own  board  and  lodging  with  money  provided,  and  earned 
cash  bonuses  by  doing  more  than  a  set  amount  of  work.  In  fact, 
they  enjoyed  so  many  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  that  one  is  led 
to  wonder  what  effect  the  development  of  urban  industrialism 
might  have  had  generally  on  the  institution  if  civil  war  had  not 
come. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  shows  remarkably  few  of  the 
evidences  of  having  developed  out  of  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

Avery  Craven. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Church  of  the  Atonement  and  The  Chapel  of  the  Cross  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  By  Archibald  Henderson.  (Hartford,  Conn.: 
Church  Missions  Publishing  Company.  1938.  Pp.  57.  For  sale  at  $.50  by 
the  author,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

Here  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Chapel  Hill,  seat  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  For  many  years  there  was 
only  a  struggling  Episcopal  chapel  (New  Hope)  in  the  village, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  years  1843-48  that  the  Church  of  the 
Atonement  was  constructed.  The  author  discusses  in  detail  the 
moot  question  of  the  identity  of  the  architect,  and  concludes 
that  "the  plans  for  the  church  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Green 
[William  Mercer  Green,  rector  of  the  parish  and  later  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Mississippi]  by  Mr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  from 
designs  in  a  book  entitled  'Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture  .  .  .  ,' 
by  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont,  published  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1836."  Dr.  Henderson  does  not  accept 
the  tradition  that  the  architect  was  the  famous  planner  of 
churches,  Richard  Upjohn. 

For  long  years  the  church  grew  only  slowly,  and  the  recent 
period   of   rapid  growth,   under  the  rectorate  of  Rev.   Alfred 
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S.  Lawrence,  coincides  with  the  parallel  rapid  development  of 
the  University  and  of  the  village.  The  number  of  communicants 
has  increased  greatly,  and  the  new  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  the  gift 
mainly  of  the  late  William  Allen  Erwin,  Durham  philanthropist, 
has  been  constructed  just  east  of  the  old  church. 

The  author,  who  is  head  of  the  University  department  of 
mathematics,  is  also  historian  of  the  chapel  and  since  1894  has 
been  a  parishoner,  church  official,  or  vestryman.  The  present 
pamphlet,  printed  at  the  author's  expense,  is  an  expanded  edition 
of  his  address  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  on  May  24,  1925.  It  is 
based  upon  the  manuscript  records  of  the  church,  which  include 
a  brief  historical  sketch  by  the  late  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  and 
also  upon  various  printed  sources. 

C.  C.  Crittenden. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 


Resources  of  Southern  Libraries.  A  Survey  of  Facilities  for  Research. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Downs.  (Chicago:  American  Library  Association. 
1938.     Pp.  xii,  370.     $4.50.) 

This  compact  guide  to  research  materials  in  Southern  libraries 
is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  few  faults.  Compiled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on 
Resources  of  Southern  libraries,  it  is  first  of  all  a  survey  for  the 
benefit  of  that  committee,  but  the  volume  will  serve  many  other 
purposes  as  well.  Mr.  Downs's  succinct  statement  of  purpose  may 
be  advantageously  reproduced:  "The  specific  objectives  of  the 
survey  are  these:  (1)  to  provide  a  basis  for  interlibrary  loans; 
(2)  to  assist  scholars  and  advanced  students  to  find  the  best 
collections  in  their  fields;  (3)  to  give  a  basis  for  planning,  as 
in  agreements  to  divide  acquisition  activities;:  (4)  to  aid  national 
and  regional  catalogues;  (5)  to  locate  and  describe  little-known 
collections  of  value  for  research;  (6)  to  discover  particular 
weaknesses  in  libraries  of  the  Southern  area;  and  (7)  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  research  collections"  (p.  xii).  The  first 
five  objectives  are  admirably  met  by  the  compilation.  As  to 
the  sixth,  the  results  are  somewhat  less  satisfactory,  since  the 
survey  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  holdings  of  libraries  un- 
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der  consideration;  consequently  the  weaknesses  are  apparent 
chiefly  by  implication.  Any  attempt  at  stating  needs,  however, 
would  have  been  impracticable  and  would  have  greatly  increased 
the  size  of  an  already  solid  volume. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  chiefly  enumerative,  with  a  com- 
promise between  consideration  of  materials  by  form  and  by  sub- 
ject. The  first  five  chapters  deal  with  form,  and  cover  Refer- 
ence Books  and  Bibliography,  Government  Publications,  Manu- 
scripts, Newspapers,  and  General  Periodicals  and  Society  Pub- 
lications. The  remaining  seven  chapters  cover  subject  fields, 
and  include  Language  and  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
Fine  Arts,  History,  Social  Sciences,  Science,  and  Technology. 
The  states  included  in  the  survey  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The 
general  procedure  is  in  each  chapter  to  list  the  holdings  by  state, 
beginning  usually  with  the  largest  and  most  important  collec- 
tions, and  proceeding  to  those  of  smaller  and  more  limited 
scope.  The  survey  was  conducted  not  by  questionnaire,  but  by 
personal  investigation  and  interview  carried  on  in  each  state  by 
volunteer  chairmen  who  were  for  the  most  part  resident  in  that 
state  and  familiar  with  its  particular  assets. 

A  perusal  of  the  entire  volume  leaves  certain  general  though 
definite  impressions  regarding  the  South  as  a  region.  Amidst 
the  whole  accumulation  of  subjects  and  collections,  one  institu- 
tion stands  out  as  being  strong  in  almost  every  field :  that  is  the 
University  of  Texas.  Probably  second  in  strength  is  the  North 
Carolina  area,  headed  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Duke  University,  and  strengthened  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Library,  as 
well  as  by  institutions  in  and  around  Greensboro.  Perhaps  next 
would  come  the  Virginia  collections,  centering  in  the  many  insti- 
tutions at  Richmond,  and  at  the  University  in  Charlottesville. 
The  largest  center  in  Tennessee  is  at  Nashville  with  important 
supplementary  collections  at  Memphis  and  Knoxville.  Materials 
in  Georgia  are  rather  scattered,  with  the  center,  though,  in 
Atlanta.  On  the  whole,  the  Atlanta  area  is  rather  disappointing. 
Its  strength  does  not  seem  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
city  or  the  number  of  institutions  involved.    The  same  may  be 
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said  of  the  New  Orleans  center  which  is  strong  in  some  fields 
but  limited  in  others.  Alabama  and  Arkansas  both  display  unex- 
pected strength  in  some  subjects,  but  in  others  are  compara- 
tively weak.  The  same  can  be  said  of  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi.  Kentucky  materials  center  in  Louisville,  and  are 
strong  in  local  history  as  well  as  in  certain  other  departments. 
Oklahoma  displays  unexpected  strength  in  several  fields,  but 
mediocrity  in  others.  Florida  offers  the  least  of  any  of  the 
states  surveyed,  but  has  important  and  rare  local  materials. 

From  the  subject  angle  certain  facts  stand  out.  The  most 
general  of  these  is  that  the  liberal  arts  are  much  more  strongly 
represented  than  are  the  sciences.  While  some  few  institutions 
are  very  strong  in  all  the  sciences,  and  others  in  selected  sciences, 
on  the  whole  the  preponderance  is  with  the  arts.  Within  this 
division  of  knowledge  the  subject  most  widely  represented  in 
good  collections  is  probably  religion.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  large  number  of  denominational  colleges  as  well  as  to  the 
South's  long-continued  interest  in  religion.  Of  equal  and  per- 
haps greater  prominence  is  the  field  of  history.  Here  the  chief 
strength  is  in  local  history.  While  a  few  institutions  have  good 
materials  in  ancient  and  medieval  history,  and  several  collect 
modern  European  history,  the  bulk  is  to  be  found,  naturally,  in 
the  American  division  and  especially  Southern  and  state  history. 
There  are  several  large  and  many  smaller  collections  on  the 
Civil  War.  Each  state  has  the  best  collection  on  its  own  history. 
From  the  research  viewpoint  these  collections  are  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  holdings  in  the  South,  since  they  are  likely 
to  contain  more  materials  not  available  elsewhere  than  is  true  in 
other  fields  of  knowledge.  Closely  allied  with  the  historical 
sources  are  the  available  collections  and  files  of  newspapers.  The 
items  listed  in  this  division  of  materials  are  amazing  in  extent 
and  very  widespread  geographically.  A  very  rough  estimate 
indicates  a  total  of  something  like  150,000  volumes  of  newspa- 
pers to  be  found  in  the  larger  institutions,  with  that  many  more 
in  smaller  collections  and  in  newspaper  offices. 

In  language  and  literature  the  outstanding  collections  are  in 
Texas,  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  at  Baylor  University. 
Many  other  institutions  have  good  collections,  and  almost  every 
state  has  one  or  more  agencies  which  collect  literary  works  of 
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the  authors  native  to  that  state.  The  fine  arts  are  not  widely 
represented  in  good  collections.  The  social  sciences,  including 
anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  law,  and  education, 
are  quite  widely  represented  in  good  collections,  with  a  few  out- 
standing in  quantity  and  scope. 

Science  shows  important  collections  in  only  a  few  of  the  larger 
universities,  while  technology  on  the  other  hand  is  usually  best 
represented  in  the  various  state  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  military  and 
naval  schools,  both  federal  and  state,  and  various  other  agencies, 
public  and  private. 

Mr.  Downs  and  his  assistants  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
care  and  patience  they  have  exerted  in  gathering  and  coordinat- 
ing so  large  a  body  of  data,  in  checking  and  rechecking  countless 
titles,  in  judicious  selection  of  items  to  be  included,  and  in 
organizing  so  large  a  mass  of  information  into  a  unified  whole. 
Inevitable  repetition  undoubtedly  presented  a  problem  in  writing 
the  narrative,  but  that  difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  the  result 
is  acceptable,  clear,  and  readable ;  though  the  book  will  doubtless 
be  used  more  for  reference  than  for  reading  in  toto.  An  appen- 
dix contains  the  names  and  locations  of  all  libraries  included  in 
the  survey.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  the 
extensive  bibliography  and  the  detailed  index. 

Ruth  Ketring  Nuermberger. 

1433  Grove  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Women's  Life  and  Work  in  the  Southern  Colonies.  By  Julia  Cherry  Spruill. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1938.  Pp.  viii, 
426.    $5.00.) 

Here  is  a  book  which  fills  a  large  gap  in  colonial  history. 
Given  the  widespread  interest  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  British-American  life  revealed  by  a  multitude  of  trea- 
tises on  such  diverse  subjects  as  folkways,  labor  regimes,  town 
and  parish  institutions,  developments  in  architecture,  literary 
output,  printing,  reading  tastes,  dress,  poor  relief,  religious  cur- 
rents, trade  relations,  communication,  immigration,  educational 
methods,  and  the  like,  it  is  singular  indeed  that  woman's  place  in 
early  New  World  history  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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Certainly  there  was  no  more  challenging  subject  in  the  entire 
field  of  English  expansion.  Perhaps  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
appalled  investigators  and  deterred  them  from  undertaking  a 
project  which  had  no  readily  discernable  bounds.  Whatever  the 
cause,  research  students  have  steadily  eschewed  it  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  little  specific  information  on  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Spruill's  monograph  breaks  virgin  soil.  She  has  wisely 
limited  herself  to  a  careful  survey  of  the  region  best  known  to 
her  personally — the  plantation  area  of  the  South  with  its  servile 
system  and  aristocratic  social  structure.  More  than  a  decade 
was  spent  on  research  and  her  quest  for  data  took  her  to  the 
leading  libraries  and  archival  depositories  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  twenty-seven  page  bibliography  reveals  a  veritable  mine  of 
source  materials  including  diaries,  letters,  cookbooks,  news- 
papers, publications  of  learned  societies,  wills,  estate  inventories, 
vestry  books,  and  Orphan  Court  records.  A  bewildering  mass 
of  findings  has  been  well  digested  and  is  set  forth  in  charming 
style. 

From  Jamestown  days  through  the  settling  of  Georgia,  women 
were  a  dominant  factor  in  planting  new  colonies.  Their  arrival 
invariably  brought  stability  and  caused  settlements  to  take  root. 
They  shared  every  hardship  endured  by  their  menfolk  and  gave 
the  latter  courage  to  persevere.  While  their  economic  impor- 
tance declined  as  material  resources  increased,  their  directing 
genius  was  in  constant  evidence — they  contributed  materially  to 
giving  the  South  its  distinctive  culture  and  Southern  life  its 
piquant  flavor. 

The  annual  baby  tended  to  be  the  rule  and  the  resultant  mor- 
tality among  mothers  made  second  wives  an  institution.  London 
styles  were  all  the  rage  and  gave  English  factors  many  an 
anxious  hour  settling  details  of  color  and  quality.  Lavish  hospi- 
tality arose  out  of  eagerness  for  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
Even  funeral  wakes  were  great  social  events  for  the  ladies. 
A  visit  to  town,  with  its  attendant  balls,  theatricals,  and  shop- 
ping, was  the  high  point  of  the  year  for  any  planter's  wife  or 
daughter. 

In  the  isolation  of  her  rural  home,  the  Southern  gentlewoman 
studied  foreign  languages,  read  the  latest  literature,  became 
adept  at  needlework,  and  found  an  outlet  for  artistic  expression 
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in  drawing,  painting,  and  music.  Marriage  was  a  family  matter 
but  wide  scope  was  given  romantic  love.  Even  when  marriage 
became  a  cross,  it  was  commonly  borne  out  of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  divorces  were  very  rare.  Miscegenation  and  general  moral 
laxity  among  the  males  were  tolerated  to  a  surprising  degree. 

While  wifehood  and  motherhood  afforded  the  average  colonial 
Southern  woman  her  career,  a  considerable  number  played  im- 
portant roles  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Several  women  partici- 
pated in  Bacon's  rebellion.  Margaret  Brent,  a  maiden  lady,  was 
one  of  the  chief  proprietors  and  public  personages  of  Maryland 
in  the  1600's  and  even  ventured  to  demand  a  seat  in  the  Assem- 
bly. Many  engaged  in  teaching,  gave  music  lessons,  or  became 
companions  while  others  took  up  evangelical  activities,  operated 
taverns  or  became  heads  of  mercantile  establishments,  actresses, 
printers,  physicians,  and  artisans.  There  was,  indeed,  little  of 
the  cloistered  life  encountered  in  sugary  fiction,  and  the  supposed 
sheltered  existence  of  the  colonial  woman  proves  to  have  been 
largely  mythical.  While  woman  in  the  colonial  South  suffered 
numerous  legal  disabilities,  her  position  was  the  normal  one 
throughout  the  western  world  at  that  time  and  aroused  no  more 
discontent  in  Virginia  or  the  Carolinas  than  in  France  or 
England. 

Few  authors  can  match  Mrs.  Spruill's  ability  in  recreating  a 
bygone  age.  Her  delightful  volume  will  reshape  the  writing  of 
both  serious  history  and  historical  novels  and  thus  becomes  a 
major  contribution  to  contemporary  letters. 

Lowell  Joseph  Ragatz. 

The  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


McGillivray  of  the  Creeks.     By  John  Walton  Caughey.     (Norman:  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press.     1938.    Pp.  xvi,  385.     $3.50.) 

McGillivray  of  the  Creeks,  "Talleyrand  of  Alabama,"  was  born 
in  1759  and  died  in  1793,  aged  34  years.  Within  so  short  a  pe- 
riod he  made  a  name  feared  and  respected  by  three  nations;  he 
wormed  out  a  remarkable  career  amidst  their  conflicting  ambi- 
tions and  the  complicated  forces  of  land  speculators  and  of 
land-hungry  Georgians  and  Tennesseeans.     Born  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Coosa  in  present-day  Alabama,  he  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  Scotch  trader,  Lachlan  McGillivray  and  his  half -French 
half-Creek  wife  Sehoy. 

Though  Alexander  McGillivray  was  educated  in  Charleston 
and  Savannah  and  though  only  one-fourth  Indian,  he  chose  to 
remain  with  the  Creeks.  He  speedily  became  a  power  among 
them  and  gradually  attained  the  position  of  their  principal  chief. 
The  Revolution  being  over  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  early 
twenties,  he  found  his  people  in  a  dangerous  situation  though  a 
strategic  one.  Having  lost  the  Revolution  the  English  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  Indian  allies  and  leave  them  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana 
and  with  the  Americans  on  the  north  and  the  east.  Alexander 
soon  came  to  terms  with  the  Spaniards  and  became  their  agent 
at  fifty  dollars  a  month,  though  he  was  unable  to  secure  the 
guarantee  of  their  protection  outside  of  Spain's  territorial 
claims.  At  this  time  he  also  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
English  trader  William  Panton  of  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company, 
to  promote  the  latter's  standing  with  the  Spaniards.  This  serv- 
ice McGillivray  continued  to  render  throughout  his  life  without 
recompense. 

He  allied  himself  with  the  Spaniards  because  his  father  had 
been  despoiled  of  his  Georgia  property  by  the  confiscation  laws 
and  because  he  saw  the  difficulty  otherwise  of  maintaining  the 
Creek  nation  against  the  grasping  land  speculators  and  greedy 
Georgians.  For  a  half  dozen  years  he  held  out  against  these 
forces  and  in  the  meantime  defended  his  authority  against  the 
schemes  of  the  adventurer  William  Augustus  Bowles,  who  sought 
to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of  the  Creeks.  When  the  United 
States  was  reorganized  under  the  Constitution  with  Washington 
as  president,  he  found  it  expedient  to  bow  to  this  growing  power 
and  treat  with  it.  In  1790  he  went  to  New  York  with  some  of 
his  braves  and  there  signed  the  Treaty  of  New  York,  which 
represented  a  considerable  victory  for  him  and  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment for  the  Georgians.  He  not  only  got  the  Oconee  River 
fixed  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Creek  country,  but  he  also 
received  a  commission  as  brigadier  and  a  salary  twice  as  large 
as  the  Spaniards  were  giving  him. 
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On  his  return  he  successfully  defended  himself  against  charges 
of  betraying  the  Spaniards  and  soon  induced  them  to  give  him 
$2,000  a  year,  later  increased  to  $3,500.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
these  honors  and  emoluments  and  the  distinction  of  being  able 
to  serve  two  masters  or  three  (if  the  Englishman  Patton  be  in- 
cluded) ;  for  being  no  different  from  other  people  of  his  time  he 
drank  heavily  and  dissipated  in  other  ways,  with  the  result  that 
three  years  after  his  triumph  he  died  at  Pensacola,  in  Panton's 
home. 

All  of  this,  Professor  Caughey  relates  in  the  57  pages  which 
make  up  the  narrative  part  of  his  book.  He  might  have  told 
more,  for  the  next  300  pages  contain  a  mass  of  letters  from,  to, 
and  about  McGillivray,  during  the  period  1783-1793.  One  is 
somewhat  disappointed  that  the  author  did  not  make  McGillivray 
more  real,  for  he  comes  out  of  this  narrative  almost  as  sketchy 
as  he  was  left  by  the  half  dozen  writers  who  have  dealt  with  him 
heretofore.  Professor  Caughey  has  come  to  the  defense  of 
McGillivray,  and  rightly  so.  He  holds  that  McGillivray  was  a 
clever  diplomat,  that  he  had  the  single  purpose  of  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  Creeks,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  dark 
duplicity  in  taking  salaries  from  both  Spain  and  the  United 
States  since  to  both  he  probably  gave  value  received,  and  that 
he  did  not  use  his  position  for  personal  aggrandizement  for  he 
died  with  little  if  any  more  than  he  had  when  he  started  his 
career. 

Most  of  the  214  letters  and  documents  printed  here  were  found 
by  Professor  Caughey  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  in  Seville, 
Spain;  a  considerable  number  came  from  the  East  Florida 
Papers,  in  the  Library  of  Congress ;  and  the  few  remaining  ones 
were  located  in  other  archives  in  Spain  and  in  the  New  World, 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  had  heretofore  been  published  in 
the  American  State  Papers.  No  attempt  was  made  to  publish 
all  the  known  McGillivray  letters.  Yet  there  was  one  important 
collection  which  Professor  Caughey  failed  to  learn  about,  the 
Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba,  in  Havana — a  remnant  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  left  there  when  the  mass  of  the  archives  were 
removed  to  Spain  in  1888  and  1889.  Much  from  this  collection, 
rich    in    McGillivray    letters,    is    now    being    published    in    the 
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Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  having  begun  in  December,  1936. 
In  his  narrative  Professor  Caughey  has  written  with  clarity 
and  precision  and  he  has  edited  the  letters  with  every  indication 
of  sound  scholarship  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  field.  He  has 
also  annexed  a  bibliography  and  an  excellent  index. 

E.  M.  Coulter. 

The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 


Colonial  Justice  in   Virginia.     By   George   Lewis   Chumbley.    (Richmond: 
The  Dietz  Press.    1938.    Pp.  174.    $3.00.) 

This  work  is  best  described  by  its  subtitle,  The  Development  of 
a  Judicial  System,  Typical  Laws  and  Cases  of  the  Period.  In  the 
preface  the  author  states :  "It  has  been  my  aim  to  present  in  this 
volume  a  general  outline  of  the  colonial  judicature  and  its  devel- 
opment in  Virginia  without  excessive  use  of  technical  legal 
phraseology.  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  structure  of  the 
court  system  and  to  trace  some  major  trends  and  transitions  in 
the  laws  of  the  colonial  period."  And,  after  taking  historians  to 
task  for  their  failure  to  "analyze  written  laws  or  judicial  con- 
ceits," the  author  adds :  "It  is  my  hope  that  this  work  will  facili- 
tate to  some  extent  a  study  of  the  major  forces  [social  and 
economic]  and  their  trends  in  the  history  of  Colonial  Virginia. 
And  also  that  there  will  be  found  in  this  brief  account  something 
of  interest  to  the  casual  reader  whether  he  be  layman  or  lawyer." 

Taking  the  above  points  in  order,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  that  the  general  outline,  while  containing  excellent 
points,  is  by  no  means  complete ;  that  the  work  is  reasonably  free 
from  the  parlance  of  the  law;  that  the  structure  of  the  court 
system  lacks  organization  and  details ;  that  the  trends  concerning 
labor,  gambling,  punishment,  etc.,  are  important  and  interesting, 
but  that  the  transitions  are  jerky;  that  the  volume  will  arouse 
a  limited  interest  in,  but  do  little  to  facilitate  a  study  of,  the 
major  forces  and  trends  in  the  history  of  colonial  Virginia;  and 
that  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  work  for  both  laymen  and 
lawyers. 

This  monograph  is  divided  into  twelve  brief  chapters.  The 
court  system  is  chiefly  developed  in  chapters  one  and  six,  while 
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the  intervening  chapters  deal  with  the  effects  of  religion  and 
class  cleavage,  territorial  expansion,  tobacco,  and  the  removal 
of  the  capital  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  county  courts  and  hustings  courts  of  the 
city  of  Williamsburg  are  discussed  in  chapter  seven.  Then  fol- 
low four  essays  on  "The  Course  of  Colonial  Law"  in  which  such 
matters  as  "Imprisonment  for  Debt,"  "Labor,"  "Gambling,"  and 
"Punishment"  are  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  real  property 
and  related  subjects.  In  chapter  twelve,  titled  "The  Courts  and 
the  English  Merchants,"  the  point  is  made  that  the  colonists  con- 
sciously used  their  local  courts  to  avoid  paying  debts  due  British 
merchants  because  of  the  alleged  injustices  of  the  mercantile 
system.  The  volume  is  closed  with  a  quotation  from  Jefferson's 
first  inaugural  address. 

This  work  is  too  much  confined  to  the  Williamsburg  area,  and 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  contrast  colonial  justice  in  Virginia 
with  that  administered  in  England  or  in  the  other  British  colo- 
nies during  the  same  period.  Courts  are  briefly  discussed,  but 
the  evidence  relating  to  trials  and  extra-legal  justice  is  meager. 
The  transition  of  the  common  law  from  England  to  Virginia  and 
the  immigration,  education,  and  social  status  of  lawyers  and 
judges  in  the  colony  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Perhaps  a 
book  should  be  appraised  for  what  it  is  rather  than  for  what  a 
reviewer  thinks  it  should  be.  Nevertheless,  the  title  of  this  vol- 
ume leads  one  to  expect  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  things  listed 
above. 

Mr.  Chumbley  is  to  be  commended  for  the  emphasis  he  has 
given  to  the  changing  concepts  of  law  and  justice.  He  notes 
that  the  willingness  of  the  colonists  to  disregard  precedent  tended 
to  develop  "into  a  predominant  colonial  characteristic";  that 
"The  Assembly  now  made  laws  according  to  their  own  concep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  with  little  regard  for  English  precedent, 
or  pressure";  and  that  "Their  records  serve  to  indicate  that 
precedent,  valuable  though  it  is  in  some  respects,  is  not  essential 
to  progress."  In  the  preface  he  correctly  states  that  "justice  is  a 
variable  affection,  differing  as  the  tenets  of  individuals,  sects, 
and  peoples  differ" ;  and  he  concludes  the  text  with  the  statement 
that:  "Perfect  justice  is  no  more  attainable  than  perfect  peace 
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among  men,  but  in  the  continued  struggle  for  a  common  con- 
ception of  justice  lies  mankind's  greatest  hope  for  universal 
peace." 

This  work  is  based  on  both  original  and  secondary  materials. 
The  bibliography  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  scholar 
who  desires  to  delve  into  the  little  explored  field  of  legal  history. 
Most  of  the  citations  are  to  Hening's  Statutes  and  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  it  appears  that  too  much  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  these  two  excellent  sources  to  the  neglect  of 
other  primary  materials  in  the  United  States  and  England.  The 
style  is  clear,  direct,  and  free  from  ornamentation,  suffering 
only  occasionally  from  lengthy  quotations.  The  jacket,  format, 
and  type  are  attractive  and  the  book  is  unusually  free  from  typo- 
graphical errors.    There  is  an  adequate  index. 

While  this  volume  does  not  measure  up  to  its  title  or  to  the 
publisher's  claims,  it  nevertheless  contains  much  worthwhile 
material  and  many  fresh  observations  and  criticisms  of  merit. 
The  reviewer  joins  the  author  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  to 
stimulate  research  in  the  important  field  of  legal  history  and  if 
it  serves  this  purpose  it  will  more  than  justify  its  publication 
in  an  era  of  too  many  books. 

David  A.  Lockmiller. 

North  Carolina  State  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Secession  and  Restoration  of  Louisiana.    By  Willie  Malvin  Caskey.     (Uni- 
versity, La.:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.    1938.    Pp.  xi,  318.    $3.50.) 

Although  one  of  the  most  important,  and  in  many  respects 
unique,  among  the  states  that  left  the  Union  in  1860-1861,  Lou- 
isiana has  until  the  present  time  failed  to  receive  a  unified  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  its  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
periods.  The  pioneer  work  of  John  R.  Ficklen,  History  of  Recon- 
struction in  Louisiana,  through  1868  was  cut  short  in  its  pre- 
liminary stages  by  the  author's  death  in  1907,  with  the  result 
that,  except  for  the  work  of  Miss  Ella  Lonn  on  the  later  phases, 
Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  after  1868,  the  subject  has  re- 
mained fallow  ground,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  patient  scholar- 
ship. Meanwhile,  much  material  that  was  inaccessible  to  former 
scholars  has  been  made  available. 
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The  present  volume,  which  the  author  quite  logically  charac- 
terizes as  an  account  of  the  reorganization  rather  than  the  recon- 
struction of  Louisiana,  begins  with  the  Presidential  election  of 
1860  and  carries  the  story  through  the  secession  of  the  State  in 
1861,  the  period  of  military  rule  under  Butler  and  Banks,  the 
attempted  restoration  of  the  State  under  the  Lincoln-Johnson 
policies,  and  up  to  the  Revolution  of  July  30,  1866,  commonly 
called  the  New  Orleans  race  riot,  which  marked  the  end  of 
Presidential  Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  and  also  helped  to 
precipitate  the  catastrophe  of  Congressional  Reconstruction 
throughout  the  South.  The  study  is  an  expansion  of  the  author's 
doctoral  dissertation  at  Vanderbilt  University,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  companion  volume  in  which  the  period  of  Congres- 
sional Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  will  be  reappraised  in  the 
light  of  new  and  vital  material  now  accessible. 

Because  of  the  early  capitulation  of  New  Orleans  and  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  a  large  body  of  union  sentiment  in  the  State, 
Louisiana  was  selected  by  President  Lincoln  as  the  most  promis- 
ing area  in  which  to  inaugurate  his  restoration  policy  under  the 
ten-per-cent  plan.  A  close  study  of  the  votes  cast  for  Bell, 
Douglas,  and  Breckenridge  in  1860,  made  by  Dr.  Caskey,  shows, 
however,  that  union,  or  secession,  was  not  the  real  issue  in  this 
election,  and  that  Lincoln's  position  was  therefore  based  on 
false  logic.  This  interpretation  is  further  strengthened  by  an 
analysis  of  the  vote  on  secession  in  1861,  which  demonstrates 
that  the  votes  supposedly  cast  against  secession  were  not  for 
union  but  for  "cooperation* '  which  was  merely  secession  arrived 
at  along  another  line. 

The  author's  treatment  of  "Beast  Butler"  is  in  accord  with 
that  generally  given  to  this  unpopular  figure  by  Southern  stu- 
dents. No  attempt  is  made  to  present  Butler's  later  contention 
that  his  famous  "woman  order"  was  interpreted  in  a  manner 
not  intended  by  him  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  nor  is  there  any 
clear  effort  to  contradict  the  still-surviving  legend  of  the  silver 
spoons.  While  it  is  admitted  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
confronted  Butler  were  forced  upon  him,  and  that  by  contrast 
the  work  of  General  Banks  appears  in  a  somewhat  more  favor- 
able light  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  general  conclusion  is 
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that  on  the  whole  the  measures  adopted  by  these  commanders 
were  ill-timed,  hastily  conceived,  and  so  violently  opposed  that 
they  were  scarcely  calculated  to  facilitate  the  State's  readjust- 
ment to  a  new  order. 

Succeeding  chapters  describe  the  election  and  administration 
of  Michael  Hahn  as  governor  under  the  ten-per-cent  plan,  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1864,  civil  government  during  the 
war  period,  Johnson's  Reconstruction  policy  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  policy  in  the  New  Orleans  race  riot.  The 
account  of  the  race  riot  is  presented  with  especial  clearness,  but 
the  chapter  on  civil  government  might  have  been  considerably 
improved  by  the  inclusion  of  more  information  as  to  what  prob- 
lems and  policies  were  engaging  the  Confederate  government  in 
Louisiana  during  this  period.  Failure  to  present  more  bio- 
graphical material  in  describing  the  activities  of  the  leading 
characters  also  detracts  a  certain  amount  of  interest  from  the 
work  as  a  whole. 

The  author  is  an  indirect  product  of  the  Dunning  school  of 
Reconstruction  historians,  and  as  a  result  his  work  follows  the 
traditional  pattern  of  that  school.  Political  events  occupy  the 
pages  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  social  and  economic.  Al- 
though some  accounts  of  the  vicissitudes  of  New  Orleans  business 
are  presented,  and  although  occasional  references  to  the  distress 
which  prevailed  among  the  freedmen  are  made,  such  matters 
are  in  general  subordinated  to  the  results  of  elections  and  the 
problems  of  legislatures  and  conventions.  One  fails,  therefore, 
to  obtain  any  clear  impression  as  to  what  conditions  prevailed 
on  farms  and  plantations,  on  railroads,  in  banks,  and  among 
tradesmen,  and  as  to  what  effect,  if  any,  these  circumstances 
may  have  had  upon  the  political  and  constitutional  problems  to 
which  the  author  devotes  so  much  attention. 

Footnote  references  are  voluminous,  comprising  sixty-eight 
closely  printed  double-column  pages.  The  most  extensively  used 
sources  are  the  Louisiana  newspapers  of  the  period,  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  consulted  in  great  profusion.  Public  docu- 
ments also  appear  in  good  measure,  but  the  list  of  manuscript 
materials  is  disappointing.  No  Louisiana  manuscripts  are  cited, 
and  only  three  collections  were  used  elsewhere — the  Andrew 
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Johnson  papers,  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  papers,  and  the  Stanton 
papers,  all  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Johnson  papers 
appear  to  have  been  amply  utilized,  but  concerning  the  Stanton 
papers  the  author  states,  "A  few  were  located  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. "  Does  this  mean  a  few  papers  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  does  the  author  mean  to  characterize  the  voluminous 
Stanton  collection  as  "a  few"?  The  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation's published  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  used  quite  extensively,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
Chase  manuscripts,  either  those  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  or  to  the  Sumner  papers 
in  the  Harvard  Library. 

Although  lacking  in  dramatic  interest,  the  author's  style  is 
clear  and  scholarly.  The  text  appears  to  be  free  from  significant 
errors,  but  a  number  of  minor  slips  are  detected  in  the  footnotes 
and  bibliography.  For  example:  "A.  B."  for  A.  T.  Bledsoe 
(pp.  240,  307)  ;  "J.  H."  for  J.  K.  Greer  (pp.  241,  242)  ;  "Alcei" 
for  Alcee  Fortier  (pp.  239  et  seq.)  ;  "Pierce"  for  Peirce  (pp.  283 
et  seq.)  ;  "Edward  M."  for  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (p.  293)  ;  Beckles 
"Wilson"  (p.  243)  and  "Henry  Wilson  Beckles"  (p.  307)  for 
Beckles  Willson;  "R.  E.  McHatton"  (p.  245)  and  "P.  E.  McHat- 
ton"  (p.  304)  for  Eliza  McHatton  Ripley.  To  a  reader  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  it  might  prove  slightly  confusing  that 
the  "Dennison"  (for  George  S.  Denison,  a  treasury  agent)  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a  correspondent  of  Chase  is  both  mis- 
spelled and  is  nowhere  identified. 

James  W.  Patton. 

Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Sib  William  Blackstone.    By  David  A.  Lockmiller.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.     1938.     Pp.  xv,  308.     $3.00.) 

Shortly  after  Blackstone's  death  in  1780  two  accounts  of  his 
life  were  published,  one  in  1781  by  James  Clitherow,  his  brother- 
in-law,  as  a  preface  to  William  Blackstone's  Reports,  and  the 
other  a  curious  biographical  history  by  a  Dr.  Douglas  in  1782. 
Other  than  sketches,  no  biography  of  Blackstone  appeared  until 
1938.     Then  oddly  enough  within  a  few  months  one  biography 
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was  published  in  Virginia1  and  another  in  North  Carolina. 
Professor  David  A.  Lockmiller  of  the  department  of  history  and 
political  science  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  the  author  of 
the  latter  biography. 

Professor  Lockmiller's  book  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages  on  the  life  of  Blackstone,  a  chapter  of  thirty-six 
pages  on  the  Commentaries  and  a  chapter  of  twenty-two  pages 
on  Blackstone  in  America.  Then  follow  seven  appendices  of 
ninety-two  pages  and  a  selected  bibliography  of  twelve  pages.2 

The  chapter  on  the  Commentaries  consists  in  large  part  of  an 
outline  of  the  work,  a  brief  treatment  of  the  attacks  of  Joseph 
Priestley3  and  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  a  short  evaluation  of  the 
merits  and  faults  of  the  treatise.  To  the  student  of  law  this 
chapter  lacks  the  incisive  analysis  of  Holdsworth's  chapter  on 
the  Commentaries  which  also  appeared  in  1938. 4  In  contrast  to 
the  allotment  of  space  in  this  biography  of  Blackstone,  Fifoot's 
recent  book  on  Mansfield  devotes  only  one  chapter  of  twenty-five 
pages  to  an  account  of  Mansfield's  life  and  over  two  hundred 
pages  to  a  closely  reasoned  discussion  of  the  judicial  opinions 
and  legal  innovations  of  that  English  judge.5  Perhaps  more 
space  should  have  been  devoted  to  a  work  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that  it  was  "the  most  complete  survey  of  the  English  legal 
system  ever  composed  by  a  single  hand"  and  that  it  "made  Eng- 
lish law  as  a  system  of  justice  comparable  with  the  Roman  law 
and  with  the  continental  civil  law."6  It  seems  that  much  of  the 
space  allotted  to  the  appendices  might  have  been  utilized  in  a 
more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Commentaries. 

It  is  the  chapter  on  Blackstone  in  America  which  no  doubt  will 
provoke  the  most  dissent  on  the  part  of  reviewers.7  This  chapter 


1  Warden,  Lewis  C,  The  Life  of  Blackstone  (Charlottesville,  1938).  For  a  decidedly  ad- 
verse review  of  this  book  by  Dean  Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School,  see   (1938)   13  Temple  Law  Quarterly  148. 

2  Subsequent  to  publication  of  Professor  Lockmiller's  book3  there  appeared  Eller,  Catherine 
S.,  The  William  Blackstone  Collection  in  the  Yale  Law  Library,  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue 
(June,    1938). 

3  On  pp.  69,  158,  160  n.,  and  306  the  spelling  is  Priestly,  instead  of  Priestley  as  on  pp. 
284,  285. 

4Holdsworth,  W.  S.,  A  History  of  English  Law    (1938)    XII,  709-754. 
SFifoot,   C.   H.   S.,  Lord  Mansfield    (Oxford,    1936). 

6  Hazeltine,  H.  D.,  "William  Blackstone,"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (1930),  II, 
580. 

7  Howe,  Mark  DeWolfe,  Book  Review,  15  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books,  XV,  13  (Dec, 
1938). 
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pictures  the  Commentaries  as  having  been  received  in  this  coun- 
try without  a  voice  raised  in  protest  against  "the  malign 
influence''8  of  the  work  of  "the  great  Tory  commentator."9  But 
as  early  as  1790  Judge  James  Wilson  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  his  law  lectures  directed  a  bitter  attack 
against  Blackstone's  "despotic"  definition  of  law.10  And  from 
1812  on,  Thomas  Jefferson  sought  to  uncanonize  Blackstone  and 
to  counteract  his  "anti-republican"  influences.11  No  reference  is 
made  to  Parrington's  monumental  work  on  American  thought 
which  pictures  Blackstone's  influence  in  no  friendly  light.12  Also 
no  comment  is  made  on  the  unfortunate  part  Blackstone  played 
in  the  law  of  constructive  contempt  by  publication  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  This  was  due  to  Blackstone's  reliance  on  an  unde- 
livered opinion  as  authority  for  certain  statements  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,13 described  as  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  his 
work.14 

Despite  the  defects  of  the  chapters  on  the  Commentaries  and 
on  Blackstone  in  America,  the  strictly  biographical  part  of  the 
book,  in  eight  chapters,  is  a  carefully  prepared  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Blackstone.  This  portion  of  the  book  shows  studious 
investigation  of  the  scattered  but  slight  source  material  on  the 
life  of  Blackstone  and  a  wide  reading  of  secondary  studies.  The 
author  has  supplemented  his  investigation  and  reading  with 
visits  to  the  places  in  England  where  Blackstone  lived  and 
worked.  Because  of  the  uneventful  life  of  this  English  legal 
scholar  and  university  law  professor,  apart  from  the  publication 
of  his  introductory  law  lectures  and  the  ire  he  aroused  among 
his  adversaries  and  critics,  a  stirring  biography  was  not  possible. 

8  Jefferson,  Thomas,  Writings  (mem.  ed.,  1905)  XIII,  166,  sets  forth  a  letter  to  Judge 
John  Tyler  in  which  this  phrase  appears.  Compare  this  letter  to  the  abbreviated  quotation 
from  the  letter,  copied  from  a  secondary  source,  on  page  178  of  Professor  Lockmiller's 
book. 

9  Parrington,  Vernon  L.,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought    (1927)    II,  302. 

10  Wilson,  James,  Works  (ed.  Bird  Wilson,  1804)  I,  21,  179;  Wilson,  James,  Works  (ed. 
James  DeWitt  Andrews,  1895)  I,  19n.,  54n  ;  Adams,  Randolph  G.,  Selected  Political  Essay* 
of  James  Wilson  (1930)  ;  Adams,  Randolph  G.,  Political  Ideas  of  the  American  Revolution 
(1922),  Ch.   7,  "The  Legal  Theories  of  James  Wilson." 

11  Waterman,  Julian  S.,  "Thomas  Jefferson  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  Illinois  Law 
Review,   XVII    (1933),    629-659. 

12  Parrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought,  I,  280,  343,  352  ;  II,  120,  197,  302. 

13  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  Book  4,  p.  285;  Jones,  Blackstone  (1915),  II,  2502-2508; 
Frankfurter,  Felix  and  Landis,  James  M.,  "Power  to  Regulate  Contempts,"  Harvard  Law 
Review,  XXVII  (1924),  1010,  1046;  Nelles,  Walter,  and  King,  C.  M.,  "Contempt  by  Publica- 
tion," Columbia  Law  Review,  XXVIII  (1928),  401,  405-408;  Thomas,  John  L.,  The  Law  of 
Constructive  Contempt  (1904),  p.  22;  Fox,  John  C,  The  History  of  Contempt  of  Court 
(1927),  pp.  20,  202-226;  Thomas,  C  H.,  Problems  of  Contempt  of  Court    (1934),  p.  5. 

i^Stansbury,  A.  J.,  Report  of  the  Trial  of  James  H.  Peck   (1833),  p.  229. 
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Notwithstanding  this  handicap  Professor  Lockmiller  has  written 
a  readable  and  interesting  life  of  Blackstone  and  makes  such  a 
book  readily  available  for  the  first  time  for  the  general  reader. 
And  there  should  be  many  general  readers  of  this  biography, 
for  Blackstone  in  a  work  of  great  literary  merit  joined  with 
Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian ;  Adam  Smith,  the  political  econo- 
mist; Edmund  Burke,  the  orator;  and  Samuel  Johnson,  the  man 
of  letters,  in  making  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  age 
of  prose.15 

Julian  S.  Waterman. 

University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Law, 
Fayetteville,  Abkansas. 


18  Pancoast,  H.  S.,  Introduction  to  English  Literature    (3rd  ed.  1907),  pp.  402-403. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

A  number  of  North  Carolina  historians  were  on  the  program 
of  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  Chicago,  December  28-30,  1938.  Dr.  L.  C.  Mac- 
Kinney  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chairman  of  a 
session  on  the  Middle  Ages ;  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Nelson  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  discussion  leader  at  a  meeting  on  early  modern  his- 
tory; Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning  of  Duke  University  read  a  paper, 
"The  Last  Stand  of  the  Schoolmen,"  at  a  luncheon  conference  on 
Hispanic  America;  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  read  a  paper,  "Southern  Historical 
Agencies — a  Program  of  Action,"  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  and  the  Conference  of  State  and 
Local  Historical  Societies;  and  Mr.  George  E.  Mowry  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  discussion  leader  at  a  session 
on  recent  American  history.  Dr.  Howard  K.  Beale  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  was  elected  to  the  nominating  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  Dr.  Crit- 
tenden was  elected  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  State  and 
Local  Historical  Societies.  Present  at  the  meeting  also  were 
Dr.  D.  A.  Lockmiller  of  State  College  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade 
and  Dr.  E.  M.  Carroll  of  Duke  University. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  has 
moved  from  its  old  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the  State 
Administration  Building,  corner  of  Fayetteville  and  Morgan 
streets,  to  the  first  floor  of  the  new  State  Office  Building,  corner 
of  Edenton  and  Salisbury  streets.  The  new  quarters  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  old,  and  have  been  designed  to  meet 
the  Commission's  special  needs. 

A  celebration  was  held  on  January  25  in  the  new  Hall  of 
History,  when  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  presented  to  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  a  full-size  replica  of  the 
Raleigh,  first  locomotive  to  operate  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Railroad,  a  line  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Seaboard. 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  has  appropriated  $21,000  for 
the  Historical  Commission  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  1939-41 
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biennium.     This  compares  with  an  estimated  appropriation  of 
$22,443  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  has  authorized  the 
erection  on  Capitol  Square  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Captain 
Samuel  A' Court  Ashe,  historian  and  editor,  who  died  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1938. 

In  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine, 
Vol.  XX,  No.  3  (January,  1939),  is  an  article,  "In  Memory  of 
Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  September  13,  1840-August  31,  1938,"  by 
Rosa  Pendleton  Chiles. 

Dr.  David  A.  Lockmiller  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  teach 
at  Emory  University  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer  term. 

A  second  revised  edition  of  The  United  States  since  the  Civil 
War,  by  Louis  M.  Hacker  and  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick  (the  latter 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina), 
has  recently  been  published  by  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company.  The 
new  edition  brings  the  account  through  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  1938. 

Professor  Ernest  W.  Nelson  of  Duke  University  has  been 
granted  sabbatical  leave  for  the  year  1939-40. 

Dr.  Shelby  T.  McCloy  of  Duke  University  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  1939-40  to  pursue  in  France  his  studies  of 
government  relief  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Harold  Talbot  Parker,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  author  of  The  Cult  of  Antiquity  among 
the  French  Revolutionaries,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
history  at  Duke  University. 

Visiting  professors  in  the  Duke  University  summer  school  for 
1939  will  be:  Wilfred  H.  Callcott  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Fletcher  M.  Green  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
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lina,  0.  J.  Hale  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Laurence  F.  Hill 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Walter  C.  Langsan  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Ludwell  L.  Montague  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
Culver  H.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  and  Wen- 
dell H.  Stephenson  of  the  Louisiana  State  University. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Clyde  of  Duke  University  has  resumed  his 
work  after  a  leave  of  absence  covering  the  first  semester  of 
1938-39,  during  which  he  made  a  trip  around  the  world,  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  in  the  Far  East. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
published  "Uniform  State  Archival  Legislation,"  The  American 
Archivist,  Vol.  II,  No.  1  (January,  1939). 

Dr.  C.  B.  Robson,  Dr.  C.  H.  Pegg,  Mr.  A.  B.  Dugan,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Godfrey,  all  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  have  re- 
cently issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  Political  Problems  in  Present- 
Day  Europe,  Second  Series.  This  is  one  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library  Extension  publications. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Sitterson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  de- 
livered an  address,  "The  Influence  of  Men  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear  upon  Late  Colonial  Development,"  on  January  11  at  the 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  North  Carolina  Society,  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Phillips  Church,  Brunswick  Coun- 
ty. Dr.  Sitterson  will  teach  during  the  summer  session  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College. 

Dr.  Howard  K.  Beale  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  returned  to  his  work  after  six  months  of  research  in  the 
Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  gathering 
material  for  a  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  will 
be  a  volume  of  the  American  Political  Leaders  Series,  edited 
by  Allan  Nevins  and  published  by  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company. 
He  has  published  an  article,  "Freedom  of  the  School  Teacher," 
in  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  editor,  Freedom  of  Enquiry  and  Expres- 
sion (Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  November,  1938). 
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Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Old  South,  by  Dr.  Clement  Eaton, 
head  of  the  department  of  history  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  has  won  the  $1,500  centennial  prize  offered  by  the  Duke 
University  Press  in  the  field  of  American  history. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  whose  address  is  care  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  529  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  preparing  a 
bibliography  of  Noah  Webster  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  manu- 
scripts or  rare  printed  materials  relating  to  her  subject. 

Books  received  include:  Walter  A.  Montgomery,  The  Days  of 
Old  and  the  Years  That  Are  Past  (pamphlet,  privately  printed 
by  Dr.  Walter  A.  Montgomery,  Colonnade  Club,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.) ;  In  Memoriam:  William  Kenneth 
Boyd  (pamphlet,  Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  His- 
torical Society,  Series  XXII.  Durham,  N.  C. :  Duke  University 
Press.  1938) ;  Laurence  Henry  Gipson,  editor,  The  Moravian  In- 
dian  Mission  on  White  River  (Indiana  Historical  Collections, 
Vol.  XXIII.  Indianapolis:  Indiana  Historical  Bureau.  1938); 
Isidor  Loeb  and  Floyd  C.  Shoemaker,  Debates  of  the  Missouri 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1875,  Vol.  V  (Columbia,  Mo.:  State 
Historical  Society  of  Missouri.  1938) ;  E.  Merton  Coulter,  editor, 
The  Other  Half  of  Old  New  Orleans  (University,  La. :  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  1939) ;  John  Franklin  Crowell,  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1887- 
189b  (Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press.  1939);  Eliza- 
beth H.  Davidson,  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  the  Southern  Tex- 
tile States  (Chapel  Hill :  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1939) ;  Mabel  Henshaw  Gardiner  and  Ann  Henshaw  Gardiner, 
Chronicles  of  Old  Berkeley:  A  Narrative  History  of  a  Virginia 
County  from  Its  Beginnings  to  1926  (Durham,  N.  C. :  The  See- 
man  Press.  1938) ;  and  Helen  Bullock,  The  Williamsburg  Art  of 
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THE  CAREER  OF  MONTFORT  STOKES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  William  Omer  Foster 

Three  states  lay  claim  to  Governor  Montfort  Stokes,  but  none 
of  them  has  honored  him  with  a  biography.  Virginia  has  suc- 
cessfully traced  his  ancestry ;  Oklahoma  has  erected  a  monument 
in  his  honor;  but  North  Carolina  has  either  ignored  him  or  has 
given  a  garbled  account  of  his  life.  During  the  fifty-seven  years 
that  he  lived  in  North  Carolina,  that  State  gave  him  nearly  every 
public  trust.  This  article  is  a  tardy  effort  to  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  facts  pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  this  forgotten  pub- 
lic servant. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  paternal  and  maternal  an- 
cestry of  Montfort  Stokes  to  two  noble  families  of  England,  Sir 
Adam  de  Stokes  and  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  Stokes  family 
tree  in  America  shows  the  following  order  of  descent:  Christo- 
pher, Sr. ;  William ;  John ;  David,  the  Elder  (and  Sarah  Montfort 
Stokes  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina) ;  and  Montfort  Stokes,  the 
subject  of  this  study.1  The  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  David 
Stokes,  the  Elder,  and  Sarah  (Montfort)  Stokes  was  Montfort 


1  Tyler,  L.  G.,  ed.,  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  XIII  (1932), 
187,  188;  Stokes,  J.  L.,  The  Book  of  Stokes:  House  of  Stokes,  1201-1915,  p.  3.  J.  L.  Stokes 
offers  an  unbroken  family  line  running  back  to  Sir  Adam  de  Stokes  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Sarah  Montfort  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Montfort,  Sr.,  of  Virginia,  a 
sister  of  Joseph  Montfort,  Jr.,  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Col. 
Thomas  Montfort  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia.  She  was  probably  living  with  her  father 
or  brother  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  See  Virginia  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,  VI  (1898),  95-98.  Joseph  Montfort,  Jr.  (1722-1776),  the  most 
prominent  Mason  of  colonial  America,  received  his  Masonic  credentials  from  England  and 
is  said  to  have  come  to  North  Carolina  in  1750.  Joseph  Montfort,  Jr.,  and  "Sallie"  Mont- 
fort are  said  to  have  descended  from  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  of  England.  The  wives  of 
John  Baptista  Ashe  and  Willie  Jones  were  Montfort  Stokes's  first  cousins. 
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Stokes.2  He  was  born  in  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia,  on  March 
12,  1762,3  "twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  Petersburg."4 

Most  of  the  secondary  writers  who  deal  with  Governor  Stokes 
say  that  he  served  in  the  Revolution.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
spoke  of  having  "remained"  in  North  Carolina  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  probably  indicating  that  he  considered  himself  a 
citizen  and  soldier  of  North  Carolina  as  early  as  1775. 5  The  best 
established  fact  about  his  early  military  experience  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  ocean  service.  He  wrote  Governor  Miller  that 
he  had  been  "used  to  hardships  both  by  land  and  sea."6  His  boy- 
hood days  were  said  to  have  been  spent  "on  the  ocean  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Josiah  Collins,  Sr.,  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Edenton, 
North  Carolina."  Leaving  the  merchant  service  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  the  infant  navy  of  the  Revolution  and  served  under 
"Commodore  [Captain]  Stephen  Decatur,"  the  father  of  the  more 
famous  Decatur  of  the  War  of  1812. 7  While  visiting  Stokes  in 
1828,  Professor  Elisha  Mitchell  wrote  that  the  former  had  been  a 
sailor  in  his  youth,  but  said  nothing  of  any  military  experience.8 
One  writer  states  that  he  ran  away  from  home  about  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  enlisted  in  the  navy,  was  captured  near  Norfolk  in 
1776,  and  was  confined  for  seven  months  on  the  prison-ship  Jer- 
sey in  New  York  harbor,  where  he  underwent  intense  suffering.9 
These  details  have  never  been  verified  but  the  fact  that  he  did 
participate  in  some  phase  of  the  Revolution  is  clearly  stated  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  Secretary  of  War  Spencer  in  1842 : 

I  was  in  the  public  service,  either  in  the  land  or  sea  service,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  from  1775  to  1783,  and  am  among  the 

2  He  was  probably  named  after  his  uncle,  Joseph  Montfort,  Jr.  Many  writers  spell  the 
name  Joseph  "Montford"  ;  the  signature  in  his  will  and  other  legal  papers  is  "Montfort." 
See  Halifax  County  Records,  Will-Book  1756-1781,  Part  II,  p.  44,  archives  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.  (Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  manuscripts  here- 
after  cited   are   in   these   archives.) 

3  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XI  (1904),  422;  Martin,  Mrs.  John  N., 
"Stokes  Notes,"  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine,  VIII  (1928), 
Series  2,  p.  128.  The  facts  are  said  to  be  taken  from  the  family  Bible  of  a  relative,  David 
Street. 

•*  Battle,  K.  P.,  ed.,  "Diary  of  a  Geological  Tour  by  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  in  1827  and  1828," 
The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Monographs,  No.  6  (1905),  p.  37.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as 
Battle,  K.  P.,  "Diary  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,").  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  teacher  of  geology  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  These  errors  are  found  in  the  various  accounts :  his  name 
appears  as  Muntford,  Monford,  Mountfort,  Mountford,  Munford,  Mumford ;  his  father's  name 
is  given  as  Allen  and  John  ;  his  birth-place  is  given  as  "Halifax,  Virginia,  county,"  "Wilkes 
county,  North  Carolina,"  "Halifax  county,  North  Carolina"  ;  and  several  say  that  he  was 
born  in  1760.     He  signed  hi3  name  "Montfort  Stokes." 

3  Foreman,  Grant,  Pioneer  Days  in  the  Southwest,  pp.  264,  265. 

6  Stokes  to  Governor  Miller,  August  21,  1815,  Governor's  Papers,  State  Series,  XLIII,  Wil- 
liam Miller,   2,   1815-1816. 

7  Wheeler,  J.  H.,  Reminiscences  and  Memories  of  North  Carolina  and  Eminent  North 
Carolinians,  p.  468    (hereafter  referred  to  as  Wheeler,  Reminiscences). 

8  Battle,  K.  P.,  "Diary  of  Dr.   Elisha  Mitchell,"  p.  37. 

9  Stokes,  J.  L.,  Book  of  Stokes:  House  of  Stokes;  1201-1915,  pp.  8,  9. 
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last  of  those  that  remain  of  that  class.  After  the  close  of  the  War  in 
1783, 1  remained  in  North  Carolina,  in  various  public  appointments  un- 
til December  1816,  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  should  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  views  and  in- 
terest of  the  Government  to  continue  an  old  Revolutionary  Veteran  in 
his  former  office  for  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  thankful. 

This  letter  is  the  only  primary  source  known  to  the  author 
which  asserts  that  Stokes  was  in  the  Revolution.10  It  is  also  the 
only  autobiographical  material  found  in  his  writings.11 

After  1783  Stokes  settled  for  about  two  years  in  Halifax.  The 
only  fact  recorded  of  this  period  is  that  he  was  made  a  Mason  in 
1784  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

About  the  year  1785  Stokes  moved  to  the  pioneer  village  of 
Salisbury,  in  Rowan  County.  For  a  time  he  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  brother,  John.  His  friendship  with  Andrew  Jackson  began 
about  this  time.  Jackson  studied  law  in  Salisbury  under  Spruce 
Macay  in  1784  and  1785,  and  completed  his  studies  under  John 
Stokes  in  1786 ;  in  the  latter  year  he  received  his  first  license  to 
practice  law.12  In  later  life  Stokes  said  that  "he  had  known  Gen- 
eral Jackson  since  early  boyhood"  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Jackson  had  "studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother."  President 
Jackson  wrote  of  "our  friend,  General  Stokes."13 

Stokes  held  political  clerkships  in  North  Carolina  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  assistant  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  Senate  dur- 
ing the  five  years  from  1785  to  1790. 14    This  office,  which  he  ob- 


10  Foreman,  Grant,  Pioneer  Days  in  the  Southwest,  pp.  264,  265.  Dr.  Foreman  is  the  only 
writer  who  quotes  this  letter. 

n  The  author  has  searched  the  official  State  and  national  documents  for  verification  of 
Stokes's  participation  in  the  Revolution,  but  the  evidence  is  all  negative.  The  state- 
ment of  a  secondary  writer  is  that  he  served  with  the  Elder  Decatur's  privateers  who 
sailed  out  of  Philadelphia  but  the  evidence  here  is  negative.  A  list  of  8,000  Americans 
who  were  prisoners  on  the  Jersey  prison-ship  was  copied  from  the  files  of  the  British  War 
Department,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Montfort  Stokes.  Dandridge,  Daska, 
American  Prisoners  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  449-491.  No  archival  references  are  given  in  this 
work.  Correspondence  with  the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Department,  the  Veteran's 
Bureau,  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  and  the  state  historical  societies  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  gave  no  additional  light. 

12  Bell,  L.  C,  The  Old  Free  State;  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Lunenburg  County  and 
Southside  Virginia,  II,  330 ;  James,  Marquis,  Andrew  Jackson,  Portrait  of  a  President, 
pp.  24,  28.  Hereafter  the  term  "Stokes"  will  refer  to  Montfort  Stokes.  Jethro  Rumple 
(History  of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  p.  94)  says  that  there  was  neither  church  nor 
minister  in  Rowan  County  in   1814. 

13  Bassett,  J.  S.,  "Major  Lewis  on  the  Nomination  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,"  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series,  XXIII,  Part  1,  pp.  25-26  ;  Parton, 
J.,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  III,  41.  John  Stokes  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolution ; 
moved  from  Rowan  County  to  Montgomery  County  in  1786  ;  in  1790  was  named  by  President 
Washington  as  the  first  federal  district  judge  for  the  District  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  died 
in  Fayetteville  in  1790  on  his  way  home  from  his  only  term  on  the  bench  at  New  Bern. 
Stokes  County  was  named  in  his  honor  in  1798. 

14  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1929,  p.  1574.  In  1832  Stokes 
said  that  he  had  served  the  State  forty-seven  years.  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1832, 
p.  146. 
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tained  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  the  beginning  of  a  public 
career  of  fifty-seven  years. 

On  September  1,  1790,  he  married  Mary  Erwin  of  Tarboro,  a 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Henry  Erwin,  who  had  been 
killed  at  Germantown  in  1777. 15 

From  1790  to  1799  he  was  clerk  of  the  Rowan  County  Superior 
Court.  There  is  a  hint  of  shrewd  politics  connected  with  the 
Rowan  clerkship.  John  Steele  received  a  letter  in  which  it  was 
said  that  "M.  Stokes  has  bartered  for  the  Superior  Court  clerk- 
ship with  Governor  [Alexander]  Martin  for  which  he  gives  the 
present  document  profits  and  three  negroes."16 

While  Stokes  was  giving  some  attention  to  politics  at  this  time, 
he  was  also  trying  to  find  a  place  among  the  business  men  of 
Salisbury.  The  first  Federal  census  shows  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  fifteen  slaves,  a  fairly  large  holding  for  a  family  in  Western 
North  Carolina  in  1790. 17  In  1795  the  village  of  Salisbury  passed 
an  ordinance  requiring  each  householder  to  keep  on  hand,  for  use 
at  fires,  a  certain  number  of  leather  buckets,  each  holding  at 
least  two  gallons.  The  number  of  buckets  required  is  an  index 
of  the  wealth  of  the  citizens.  Richard  Pearson  kept  four  buckets ; 
Dr.  Anthony  Newman  kept  three;  Montfort  Stokes  and  John 
Steele  were  among  the  twenty  required  to  keep  two ;  twenty-eight 
kept  one  each.18    While  in  Rowan  County  Stokes  traded  consid- 


15  All  the  facts  about  the  history  of  the  family  in  North  Carolina  are  taken  from  The 
Montfort  Stokes  Family  Bible  Record.  A  copy  of  this  record  was  furnished  the  author  by 
Miss  Frances  R.  Bouchelle  of  De  Land,  Florida,  who  says  that  it  was  copied  by  her  mother, 
a  granddaughter  of  Stokes.  A  typed  copy  of  the  record  may  be  seen  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  library.  Mary  Erwin  Stokes  died  at  Salisbury  in  1791 ;  their  only  child, 
Adelaide,  married  Henry  B.  Lewis  of  Tennessee  who  afterwards  became  an  auditor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  White  House  as  a  personal  friend  of 
President    Jackson. 

16  Wallace  Alexander  to  John  Steele,  May  21,  1790,  Wagstaff,  H.  M„  ed.,  The  Papers  of 
John  Steele,  I,  59,  60   (hereafter  referred  to  as  Steele  Papers). 

17  Clark,  W.,  ed.,   The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,   XXVI,   1040. 

18  Rumple,  J.,  History  of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  p.  233.  In  Rowan  County  be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1814  Stokes  bought  twenty  pieces  of  property;  between  1793  and 
1820  he  sold  fifteen  pieces.  These  tracts  ranged  from  village  lots  to  farms  of  355  acres. 
Record  of  Real  Estate  Conveyances  of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  Books  12-26,  vault  of 
Clerk  of   Superior   Court,   Rowan   County   Courthouse,    Salisbury,    N.    C 

A  map  drawn  in  1806  shows  that  he  was  interested  in  3,640  acres  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  1810  he  received  two  letters  from  his  nephew,  John  R.  Stokes,  which  show  that 
Montfort  Stokes  had  some  dealings  in  military  land  warrants  in  Ohio ;  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  received  these  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution  or  whether  he  bought  them. 
Montfort  Stokes  Papers,  1790-1811. 

In  1825  Stokes  invested  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  Yadkin  River  Navigation  Company. 
Report  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Yadkin  River  Navigation  Company,  April  10, 
1825,  p.  58.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company.  The  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement  was  requested  to  aid  the  Yadkin  River  Navigation  Company ;  the 
Board  complied  with  this  request  and  sought  the  aid  of  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  a  prominent 
architect  and  engineer  of  Baltimore.  Latrobe  wrote  Joseph  Gales  of  Raleigh  that  he  had 
talked  with  General  Stokes  ard  that  "I  find  from  his  information  that  a  very  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  render  the  river  Yadkin  navigable  thro  a  pass  called  the 
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erably  in  real  estate,  and  at  one  time  he  held  about  4,000  acres 
in  Wilkes  County. 

Apart  from  any  office,  Stokes  gave  considerable  time  to  public 
affairs.  One  of  the  interesting  experiences  of  his  public  life  was 
connected  with  the  visit  of  President  Washington  to  Salisbury  in 
1791.  The  Federal  government  under  the  Constitution  had  been 
in  operation  only  two  years  and  North  Carolina  had  very  reluc- 
tantly and  tardily  entered  the  Union.  Washington  wished  to 
learn  the  temper  of  the  South  and  to  cement  the  ties  that  bound 
it  to  the  Union.19  After  leaving  Savannah,  he  returned  home 
through  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina.  At  the  border  of 
Rowan  County  Captain  Montfort  Stokes  and  his  light  horse  com- 
pany, completely  equipped  and  uniformed,  met  him  and  escorted 
the  President  into  town.20  At  the  hotel  he  was  waited  upon  by 
a  group  of  gentlemen  who  presented  him  with  a  laudatory  address 
signed  by  John  Steele,  Judge  Macay,  Maxwell  Chambers,  and  a 
number  of  others.  A  few  minutes  later  the  President  read  in 
reply  a  formal,  stereotyped  message.21 

Early  the  next  morning  the  party  set  off  towards  Salem.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  press  reports,  Captain  "Mumford"  Stokes 
with  his  company,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  the 
President,  accompanied  the  party  as  far  as  Long's  Ferry  on  the 
Yadkin  River.  Here  the  President  made  a  short  address  to  the 
militia  and  "took  leave  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  most  polite 
and  affectionate  manner."22 

narrows;  or  to  conduct  the  navigation  of  the  Yadkin  by  means  of  a   canal  opening  above 
the  narrows  into  Cape  Fear  River  at  Fayetteville." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "He  trusted  others  overmuch  and  was  often  embarrassed  in 
pecuniary  matters."  Wheeler,  Reminiscences,  p.  468.  A  great  granddaughter  says  that 
"He  ran  through  about  three  fortunes."  Miss  Frances  R.  Bouchelle,  De  Land,  Florida,  to 
William  O.  Foster,  May  2,   1938. 

19  Henderson,  Archibald,  Washington,  the  Traveller,  Pamphlet  No.  11,  United  States 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  part  III,  pp.    14,   15. 

20  Connecticut  C  our  ant,   July  4,   1791. 

21  Both  "The  Address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salisbury"  and  "The  President's  Answer" 
may  be  seen  in  The  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  (Edenton),  July  3,  1791.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Henderson  (Washington's  Southern  Tour,  1791,  p.  300)  adds  to  the  names  of  signers 
of  the  address  to  Washington  those  of  Montfort  Stokes,  Charles  Harris,  and  L.  Beard;  he 
does  not  give  the  President's  answer.  The  President  said:  "YOUR  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion on  my  arrival  in  Salisbury  are  received  with  pleasure,  and  thanked  with  sincerity. 
The  interest  which  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  personal  welfare,  excite  a  sensibility  pro- 
portionate to  your  goodness.  While  I  make  the  most  grateful  acknowledgement  for  that 
goodness,  allow  me  to  observe  that  your  determination,  cooperating  with  that  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens throughout  the  union,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  federal  government, 
affords  better  assurance  of  order  and  effective  government,  with  their  concomitants  pri- 
vate and  public  prosperity,  than  the  best  meant  endeavors  of  any  individual  could  give. 
Our  national  glory  and  domestic  tranquility,  can  never  be  tarnished  or  disturbed  while 
they  are  guided  by  wise  laws  founded  in  public  virtue.  Among  the  measures  which  an  en- 
lighted  and  patriotic  legislature  will  pursue  to  preserve  them,  I  doubt  not  the  means  of 
diffusing  public  information  will  be  duly  considered.  My  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  village  and  for  your  individual  happiness  are  sincerely  offered.   George  Washington." 

22  The  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  (Edenton),  June  10,  1791.  In  his  diary,  President 
Washington  referred  to  his  reception  by  the  militia  but  did  not  mention   Stokes  by  name. 
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In  the  midst  of  business  and  social  matters,  Stokes  still  found 
time  for  political  affairs.  Probably  his  first  political  controversy 
was  with  John  Steele  in  1792  and  1793.  Steele  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman from  the  Salisbury  district.  He  took  his  seat  on  April 
19,  1790,  served  again  in  the  second  Congress,  and  in  1792  an- 
nounced that  instead  of  seeking  re-election  he  would  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  Steele  was  a  conservative,  aristocratic 
Federalist.  In  Congress,  while  seeking  to  have  the  state  militia 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  army,  he  minimized  the  dangers 
from  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  and  thereby  angered  the  people 
of  his  section.  He  was  opposed  in  the  race  for  the  Senate  by 
Governor  Alexander  Martin,  a  Republican  of  the  moderate  school. 
Steele  was  defeated  and  seems  to  have  looked  on  Stokes  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  state  senate.23  He  condemned 
Stokes  on  four  grounds:  he  had  vigorously  supported  Alexander 
Martin ;  he  had  said  that  Steele  was  "an  aristocrat  and  a  ...  of 
Mr.  Hamilton";  he  had  said  that  Steele  wished  to  leave  public 
life  and  had  authorized  no  one  to  nominate  him ;  and  he  accused 
Steele  of  duplicity  in  writing  as  many  letters  to  Federalists  as  to 
Anti-Federalists  while  a  member  of  the  conventions  which  met  at 
Hillsboro  and  Fayetteville  to  consider  the  advisability  of  ratifying 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Steele  said  that  the  charge  of  duplicity 
was  the  only  one  that  had  hurt  his  feelings ;  he  felt  that  he  rep- 
resented all  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  that  each  party  had 
an  equal  right  to  information.  Stokes  acknowledged  that  he  had 
supported  Martin  but  his  motive  had  been  gratitude  for  favors 
he  had  received ;  the  other  charges  he  attributed  to  the  gossip  of 
a  personal  enemy.24 

In  1793  one  of  the  North  Carolina  papers  announced  the  names 
of  the  ten  successful  candidates  for  Congress.  This  announcement 
was  followed  by  the  statement  that  "Colonel  Benjamin  Smith  and 
Montfort  Stokes  were  not  candidates."  Stokes  had  probably  been 
considered  for  this  office.25 

On  January  7,  1796,  Stokes  was  married  the  second  time  to 
Rachel  Montgomery  of  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery of  England  and  Catherine  Sloan  of  Georgia.    Montgom- 


23  Gilpatrick,  D.   H.,  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  North  Carolina,    1789-1816,    pp.   21,   59,   60. 

2*  Steele  Papers,  I,  98,   100. 

25  North  Carolina  Journal    (Halifax),   March    13,   1793. 
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ery  was  a  wealthy  land  agent  of  Lord  Granville,26  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  colonial  North  Carolina.  Stokes  was  the  father  of 
eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 

From  1799  to  1816  he  was  clerk  of  the  state  senate.27  In  1804 
the  state  senate  passed  a  resolution  "that  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  this  House  be  returned  to  General  Montfort  Stokes,  for  the 
long,  the  faithful  and  the  meritorious  service  he  has  rendered 
the  same  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  during  a  period  of  nineteen 
years."28  Undoubtedly  Stokes's  efficiency  and  cordiality  during 
his  clerkship  was  of  great  aid  in  his  further  advancement. 

Stokes  was  a  presidential  elector  in  each  of  the  nine  elections 
from  1800  to  1832.  In  the  last  three  of  these  elections  he  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  electors  in  North  Carolina.29 

In  a  broadside  which  he  sent  out  to  his  electoral  district  in 
1804,  Stokes  stated  that  in  his  second  appearance  as  a  candidate 
for  presidential  elector  he  could  promise  that  there  would  not 
occur  the  disagreeable  scenes  which  preceded  the  election  in  1800, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Jefferson's  first  term  had  won  the  approval 
of  practically  all  Republicans  and  of  many  Federalists  as  well. 
The  people  were  not  burdened  with  the  support  of  a  large  stand- 
ing army  or  large  naval  force.  The  saving  of  $11,000,000  in  the 
national  budget  was  the  equivalent  of  a  "voluntary  contribution" 
to  the  nation.  In  these  three  years  there  had  been  less  disturb- 
ance of  commerce  by  foreign  foes  and  less  harm  from  Indians 
than  during  any  time  since  independence.  Louisiana  had  been 
procured  by  honest  negotiations  resulting  in  fair  purchase.  He 
rejoiced  that  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  and  other 
internal  taxes  the  country  was  freed  from  a  "host  of  revenue  offi- 
cials." The  repeal  of  John  Adams's  "late  judicial  system"  would 
do  no  harm.    The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  a  thing  of  the 


26  At  one  time  Granville  owned  the  northern  part  of  North  Carolina.  As  Montgomery  was 
not  living,  the  wedding  occured  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  guardian.  General  William 
Lenoir  of  Fort  Defiance  in  Wilkes  County ;  Stokes  was  thirty-four  and  Rachel  Montgomery 
was  seventeen.  The  names  of  the  children  are  given  in  the  Family  Bible  Record ;  the  most 
prominent  was  Montfort  Sidney  Stokes  (1810-1862),  who  served  as  major  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  as  colonel  in  the  War  between  the  States.  Hackett,  J.  G.,  "Montfort  Sidney 
Stokes,"  Carolina  and  the  Southern  Cross,  I,  No.  6,  August,  1913,  pp.  7,  8.  Mrs.  Minnie  S. 
Hunt,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  was  the  only  grandchild  living  in  North  Carolina  in 
1938. 

27  Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  North  Carolina  Manual,   1913,   pp.   459-464. 

28  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  180U,  Dec.  19,  p.  52. 

29  Obituary,  Arkansas  State  Gazette  (Little  Rock),  Dec.  7,  1842.  In  1812  Stokes  was 
selected  as  an  elector  by  the  state  legislature.  Governor  Hawkins's  Letter  Book,  1812-1813, 
p.    3. 
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past.  If  named  an  elector,  he  promised  to  work  diligently  in 
the  electoral  college  for  the  re-election  of  Thomas  Jefferson.30 

On  December  4, 1804,  Stokes  was  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1805. 31  During  the  winter  he  decided  to  decline  the  office  because 
of  "the  situation  of  my  family  and  of  my  affairs"  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  State  would  not  need  to  be  without  representation 
in  the  Senate  a  single  day  because  of  his  resignation.  He  thanked 
his  friends  and  congratulated  his  enemies  upon  their  opportunity 
of  proposing  a  person  of  their  own  choice.  This  letter  of  resigna- 
tion was  written  on  October  28,  1805,  and  was  sent  to  the  press 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  might  have  notice 
in  advance  of  their  annual  meeting,  but  for  some  reason  it  was 
not  published  until  November  18. 32  The  letter  was  read  in  the 
state  senate  on  November  11,  1805,  and  ordered  sent  to  the 
commons.33 

A  public  service  which  demanded  Stokes's  attention  was  that 
of  the  boundary  disputes  between  the  Carolinas  and  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  October,  1805,  Governor  James 
Turner  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  John  Steele,  James 
Wellborn,  and  John  Moore  to  meet  a  similar  body  from  South 


30  Stokes,  M.,  To  the  Freemen  of  the  Counties  of  Rowan,  Randolph  and  Cabarrus,  North 
Carolina,  Salisbury,  September  6,  1804.  This  pamphlet  may  be  seen  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library.  An  indication  of  his  growing  political  influence  is  shown  in  a 
statement  of  a  Rowan  County  citizen  to  the  effect  that  "I  will  do  nothing  to  provoke  the 
wrath  of  Stokes  or  Fisher."  Steele  Papers,  I,  439. 

31  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  180k,  p.  23.  On  November  26,  1804,  Joseph  Pearson 
wrote  John  Steele  that,  during  the  election  campaign  for  senator,  Stokes  "appears  quite 
grave  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  he  is  not  all  in  all  at  this  place.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  intends  becoming  a  candidate."  Steele  Papers,  I,  441.  Stokes  defeated  Thomas 
Blount,  Benjamin  Smith,  and  Jesse  Franklin.  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  180k,  pp.  9,  11, 

32  North  Carolina  Journal  (Halifax),  Nov.  18,  1805.  "To  the  members  who  are  elected 
to  serve  in  the  ensuing  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Gentlemen :  The 
Situation  of  my  family  and  my  affairs,  being  such  as  determined  me  not  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senator  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  avail  myself  of  the  public 
prints  .  .  .  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  elect  some  other  person,  at  a  period  early  enough 
for  the  state  to  be  fully  represented  in  the  Senate  at  the  meeting  of  Congress.  To  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  I  have  to  remark  that  as  the  General  Assembly  convenes  on 
the  18th.  of  November,  and  Congress  do  not  meet  until  the  2nd.  of  December,  I  trust  the 
state  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  by  my  placing  again  in  the  Legislature  the  power  of  making 
another  choice, — a  duty  they  are  imminently  qualified  to  fulfill  and  a  task  I  hope  they  are 
not  unwilling  to  perform.  To  my  friends  I  have  to  return  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
their  good  opinions  and  patronage,  and  to  assure  them  that  whatever  may  be  my  future 
condition  in  life,  the  testimonies  they  have  so  often  given  me  of  their  confidence  and  re- 
gard will  ever  remain  one  of  the  greatest  consolations  this  world  can  afford  me.  And  here 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  number  among  my  best  friends  some  who,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  give  me  their  support  in  the  last  election.  To  my  enemies  I  offer 
what  will  be  gratifying  to  envious  and  malicious  minds  the  opportunity  of  uniting  their 
effort  to  elevate  some  person  of  a  disposition  congenial  to  their  own.  To  my  country  I 
devote  my  life ;  and  stand  pledged  by  the  acceptance  of  a  high  military  commission  to  be 
ready  at  my  post  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  And  to  my  God  I  appeal  for  the 
sincerity  of  my  declaration,  and  the  rectitude  of  my  motive  upon  this  occasion."  The 
business  affairs  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Wilkes  County  land  which  his  wife  had 
inherited  eight  years  previously.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Stokes  is  not  unique ;  in  1814 
Frances  Locke,  another  citizen  of  Rowan  County,  refused  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate.    Ashe,   S.  A.,  History  of  North  Carolina,   II,   238. 

33  Senate  Journal,   North   Carolina,    1805,   p.    4. 
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Carolina.34  In  1808  a  "Convention  Agreement"  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  commissions  which  was  accepted  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  two  states.  Article  three  of  this  agreement  created  some 
practical  difficulties  due  to  the  topography  of  the  mountain  sec- 
tion, and  there  was  a  further  delay.  Toward  the  close  of  1808 
Stokes  replaced  Moore  on  the  commission.  Steele  resigned  about 
this  time  and  for  a  time  no  progress  was  made.  In  1812  the  gov- 
ernor transferred  Wellborn  to  the  state  militia  in  order  that  he 
might  serve  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  He  appointed  a 
new  commission  composed  of  John  Steele,  Montfort  Stokes,  and 
Robert  Burton.  The  governors  of  the  two  states  agreed  that 
President  Caldwell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
a  certain  Blackburn  of  Columbia  University  should  act  as  sur- 
veyors.35 

After  months  of  travel,  the  two  commissions  met  at  McKin- 
ney's  on  Toxoway  River  on  July  20, 1813,  and  signed  a  "Provision- 
al Agreement,"36  substituting  a  new  article  in  place  of  article 
three  in  the  "Conventional  Agreement"  of  1808.  This  agreement 
was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  for  South  Caro- 
lina gained  a  considerable  section  of  North  Carolina's  territory. 
But  the  new  article  enabled  the  two  commissions  to  agree  on  the 
exact  location  of  the  line.  The  North  Carolina  commission  made 
its  report  to  Governor  Hawkins  on  September  20,  1813. 37  In  1814 
Governor  William  Miller  named  Thomas  Love,  Montfort  Stokes, 
and  John  Patton  on  a  new  commission  actually  to  run  the  line. 
In  1815  the  two  commissions  completed  the  marking  of  the  line 
in  harmony  with  the  "Provisional  Agreement  of  1812";  their 
joint  report  was  signed  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina.38  The  ac- 
tion of  the  two  commissions  was  ratified  by  the  two  state  legisla- 
tures, with  North  Carolina  acting  on  December  18, 1815. 39 


34  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1813,  p.  11. 

35  Skaggs,  M.  L.,  North  Carolina  Boundary  Dispute  Involving  Her  Southern  Boundary,  a 
typewritten  Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1933,  p.  247.  William  Polk  said 
Wellborn  was  dismissed  by  the  governor.  William  Polk  to  John  Steele,  September  14,  1812, 
Steele  Papers,   II,   690. 

36  A  copy  of  the  Provisional  Agreement  containing  the  line  agreed  upon  may  be  seen  in 
ibid.,    pp.    832-834. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  712,  713. 

38  On  two  occasions  Stokes  requested  Governor  Miller  to  send  the  commission  better  tents ; 
he  said  the  ones  furnished  by  South  Carolina  were  much  better  but  that  "I  will  not  be  the 
first  to  complain."  Compare  Governors'  Papers,  State  Series,  XLIII,  William  Miller,  2, 
1815-1816,  August  21,  1815. 

39  "Resolutions  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,"  December  18,  1815,  Executive  Letter 
Book,  XXL,  320.  Compare  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1813,  p.  11,  where  the  agreement  and  a 
brief  discussion  may  be  seen. 
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There  was  a  long  struggle  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see over  the  western  lands  and  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states.  In  this  controversy  Stokes  was  asked  by  the  legislature 
to  represent  the  State  in  the  discussions  before  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1817  he  delivered  North  Carolina's  memorial  to  the 
Senate  and  was  placed  on  a  special  committee  on  public  lands,  to 
which  the  matter  was  referred.40 

In  harmony  with  the  instructions  of  the  state  legislature,  in 
1819  Governor  John  Branch  appointed  James  Mebane,  Montfort 
Stokes,  and  Robert  Love  on  a  commission  to  work  with  a  similar 
commission  from  Tennessee  in  settling  the  line  between  the  two 
states.  Colonel  W.  Davenport  of  Wilkes  County  represented 
North  Carolina  as  surveyor.  The  commissions  came  to  an  agree- 
ment in  1821,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  controversy  was  ended. 
But  land  grants  made  by  each  state  caused  confusion  as  late  as 
1892.  The  matter  was  then  taken  to  the  lower  United  States 
court,  and  finally  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  a  decision  was 
made  in  1915  in  favor  of  Tennessee.41  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Stokes  made  any  scientific  contribution  to  the  boundary  question ; 
he  was  assigned  to  these  commissions  by  political  appointment. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1796,  Rachel  Montgomery 
Stokes  had  come  into  legal  possession  of  considerable  land  in 
Wilkes  County  through  the  will  of  her  father.  In  order  to  give 
closer  supervision  to  this  property,  Stokes  gradually  closed  out 
his  interests  in  Rowan  County,  and  probably  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1810  the  family  moved  to  the  new  community.  They 
built  their  permanent  home  about  five  miles  from  Wilkesboro  on 
an  eminence  nestling  between  two  mountains  and  overlooking 
the  Yadkin  River  valley ;  they  called  it  "Morne  Rouge"  or  "Red 
Hill";  in  1938  it  was  known  as  the  "Gray  Farm."42 

It  was  as  a  citizen  of  Wilkes  County  that  Stokes  ceased  to  be  a 
private  citizen  and  began  his  real  public  career.  From  his  moun- 
tain retreat  he  went  down  often  to  the  state  and  national  capitals 


40  Annals  of  Congress,  14  Congress,  2  session,  pp.  79,  80  ;  15  Congress,  1  session,  pp.  67, 
168    (hereafter  referred  to  as  Annals). 

■*l  Transcript  and  Record  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I,  4.  A  plot  show- 
ing the  line  agreed  upon  by  the  two  commissions  and  signed  by  them  at  Knoxville  on  Au- 
gust 31,   1831,  may  be  seen  in   the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

42  Stokes's  correspondence  (Montfort  Stokes  Papers  1790-1811)  shows  that  he  was  still  re- 
ceiving mail  in  Salisbury  in  September,  1810 ;  his  son,  Montfort  Sidney  Stokes,  was  born 
in  Wilkes  County  on  October  6,  1810.  "Morne  Rouge,"  a  building  of  three  floors  and 
eleven  rooms,  still  stands  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  Montfort  Sidney  Stokes  is  buried  near 
the   house. 
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and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  public  service.  The  "War 
Hawks"  of  the  West  were  arousing  the  land  to  a  new  pitch  of 
nationalism.  Sentiment  was  rising  for  expansion  of  territory  and 
development  of  the  army  and  navy.  "Manifest  Destiny"  de- 
manded the  building  up  of  the  nation  and  the  taking  of  Canada, 
the  West,  and  the  Southwest.  While  never  a  crusader,  Stokes 
identified  himself  with  this  group  of  progressive  Republicans, 
who  were  later  known  as  the  "Young  Republicans"  or  "Loose 
Constructionists." 

As  an  aid  to  his  political  advancement  and  financial  support, 
Stokes  had  early  sought  leadership  in  the  state  militia.  His  first 
military  experience  after  the  Revolution  was  at  Salisbury,  where 
he  was  made  captain  of  a  newly  formed  cavalry  company  in 
1790. 43  In  1804  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  elected 
him  major-general  of  the  fourth  division  in  the  state  militia.44 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  had  the  title  of  major-general.  On  Jan- 
uary 14,  1812,  he  wrote  to  Governor  William  Hawkins  volun- 
teering to  accept  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  detached  militia;45  but  when  these  troops  were  detached 
from  the  state  troops  for  federal  service  in  August,  the  general 
assembly  elevated  him  to  the  higher  rank  of  major-general.46 
The  War  Department  files  show  him  reporting  to  Washington  in 
this  capacity.47  Although  in  this  war  North  Carolina's  men  were 
active  in  the  navy  and  many  of  the  state  militia  were  sent  to 
Georgia,  Norfolk,  and  Canada,  the  record  is  silent  as  to  any  active 
service  by  Stokes.48  Throughout  the  war  he  continued  to  serve 
as  clerk  of  the  state  senate,  and  at  intervals  served  on  a  boun- 
dary commission. 

Upon  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1816,  Stokes 
resigned  his  office  as  major-general  of  the  Fifth  Division.49   In 


43  Wallace  Alexander  to  John  Steele,  May  21,  1790,  Steele  Papers,  I,  59,  60. 

44  Montfort  Stokes  Papers,  1790-1811. 

45  Governor  Hawkins  Letter-Book,  1813-1814,  January  14,  1814 :  "I  would  if  agreeable  to 
you,  and  not  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  accept  the  command, 
rank  and  pay  of  Brigadier-General.  I  would  not  by  any  means  wish  to  embarass  your 
excellency,  by  standing  in  the  way  of  any  person  who  may  have  better  claims  to  this  com- 
mand, but  I  believe  Genl.  Davidson  is  in  a  low  state  of  health  at  this  time.  Of  this  I  am 
not  certain.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  excellency  will  consider  me  as  among  those  from  whom 
the  claim  is  to  be  made." 

46  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1812,  p.  31 ;  Muster  Roll  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  War  of 
1812,  Detached  from  the  Militia  of  North  Carolina  in  1812  and  1814,  p.  117. 

47  Major-General  E.  T.  Conley,  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  to  William  O.  Foster,  No- 
vember 3,  1937. 

48  Gilpatrick,  D.  H.,  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  North  Carolina,  p.  198.  The  Adjutant- 
General's  office  at  Raleigh  wrote  the  author  that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  any  service 
rendered  by  Stokes  in  the  War  of  1812. 

49  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  State  Gazette,  December  13,  1816. 
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1817  he  wrote  Governor  Miller  from  Washington  that  he  had 
been  served  with  a  writ  for  failing  to  review  his  division  for  four 
years.  He  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  during  three  years  he  had 
been  busy  running  the  state  line  between  the  Carolinas  at  the 
time  the  review  was  usually  held,  and  that  the  fourth  year  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  some  of  the  brigadier-generals  of  his 
division,  since  the  law,  "improperly"  in  his  view,  forbade  two 
general  officers  to  review  the  division  at  the  same  time.  He  added 
that  he  could  claim  illness  on  the  part  of  himself  and  family.50 
As  nothing  further  about  the  case  is  found  in  the  records,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  governor  used  his  influence  to  have  the  writ 
recalled. 

While  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  part  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  included  making  an 
annual  inspection  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In 
1830  and  1832  he  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
this  institution.51 

Even  during  the  War  of  1812  Stokes  was  more  interested  in 
politics  than  in  military  affairs.  In  1814  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
requested  him  to  run  for  the  governorship,52  but  for  some  reason 
he  thought  it  unwise  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented. 

In  1816  James  Turner  resigned  from  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  Stokes  was  elected  by  the  legislature  to  fill  out  the  three 
months  remaining  in  the  short  term  and  also  to  serve  during  the 
full  six-year  term  to  begin  the  following  March.53  One  contem- 
porary suggested  that  this  honor  came  to  him  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  the  popularity  and  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  James  Well- 
born of  Wilkes  County.54  But  another,  who  in  his  youth  had 
known  Stokes,  said  that  the  honor  cost  him  nothing  and  was 
merely  the  bestowment  of  merit  on  the  right  man  by  an  uncor- 
rupted  legislature.55  Concerning  the  fight  for  the  long  term, 
Stokes  said  that  "I  was  shamefully  and  clandestinely  defrauded 


50  Governor    Milter   Letter    Book,    1816-1817,    pp.    215-227. 

51  Obituary,  Arkansas  State  Gazette  (Little  Rock),  December  7,  1842;  Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  the  American  Congress,  177^-1927,  p.  1574. 

52  Hamilton,  J.  G.,  deR.,  ed.,  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  I,  77  (hereafter  referred  to 
as    Ruffin   Papers ) . 

53  Governor   William  Miller  Letter   Book,    1816-1817,    pp.    129,    180. 

54  Crouch,  John,  Historical  Sketches  of  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina,  p.  106.  Wellborn 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  thirty  of  the  thirty-nine  years  from  1795  to  1834.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  state  senate  for  twenty-nine  years.  His  modest  home  still  may  be  seen  a 
short  distance  out  of  Wilkesboro. 

55  Talliaferro,  H.  E.,  "Governor  Montfort  Stokes,"  London  Times  (Tennessee),  probably 
1875.  This  clipping  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  at 
Madison. 
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out  of  my  election  as  Senator  on  the  first  balloting  that  took  place 
for  the  six  years.  ...  I  had  gained  my  objective,  and  felt  no  dis- 
position to  dirty  my  hands  with  the  blood  of  scoundrels."56  His 
credentials  for  the  short  term  and  for  the  long  term  were  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  on  the  same  day. 

Stokes  was  a  conscientious  member  of  the  Senate,  but  showed 
no  leadership  on  the  floor  or  in  the  committees.  His  few  brief 
speeches  received  scant  notice  in  the  Annals  of  Congress.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Post  Offices  and  Roads,  and  the  Militia.  He  entered  the  Senate 
a  year  later  than  his  colleague,  Nathaniel  Macon.  Both  were  ar- 
dent Republicans.  Stokes  reflected  the  more  liberal  views  of  the 
West  and  Macon  the  conservative  views  of  the  East.  In  1820 
both  favored  a  low  tariff  and  helped  prevent  a  general  rise  in 
tariff  rates.57  He  was  generous  in  the  matter  of  public  expendi- 
tures while  Macon  favored  a  rigid  national  economy ;  this  diver- 
gence of  views  was  shown  in  their  attitudes  toward  internal  im- 
provements, public  lands,  and  the  salaries  of  Congressmen.  On 
the  question  of  internal  improvements,  Stokes  sided  with  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  the  other  "Young  Republicans."  Macon  advocated 
the  "strict  construction"  of  the  Constitution.  Western  North 
Carolina  needed  roads  and  canals  in  order  to  get  its  products  to 
the  seacoast ;  it  also  favored  a  highway  from  the  North  to  New 
Orleans  through  the  Piedmont.  The  East  did  not  wish  to  be 
taxed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  another  section.  And  yet  it  was 
Stokes,  the  leader  from  the  West,  who  worked  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  He  threw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  toward  the  improvement  of  Albemarle 
Sound  and  the  building  of  a  road  from  Edenton  to  Norfolk.58 
The  legislature  recognized  his  liberal  views  by  requesting  him  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  in  seeking  federal  aid  for 
dredging  Tar  River  and  placing  buoys  along  the  coast.  He  fa- 
vored using  the  bonus  from  the  United  States  Bank  for  general 
internal  improvements;  President  Madison  vetoed  this  bill.59  He 
helped  pass  the  bill  which  authorized  the  President  to  survey  the 
Cumberland  Road  through  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 


56  Montfort  Stokes  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  February   17,   1819,  Rufiin  Papers,   I,   125. 

57  Annals,  14  Congress,  2  session,  pp.  33,  36,  52  ;  16  Congress,  1  session,  I,  672. 

58  Hoyt,  W.  H.,  ed.,  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  I,  127,  128    (hereafter  referred 
to  as  Murphey  Papers). 

59  Annals,  16  Congress,  1  session,  I,  430,  431,  501  ;  14  Congress,  2  session,  p.  41. 
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the  cost  of  the  survey  to  be  met  by  the  United  States.  He  voted 
with  the  majority  in  appropriating  $19,000  as  extra  pay  for 
the  soldiers  who  were  employed  in  building  and  repairing  military 
roads.  President  Monroe  vetoed  a  bill  establishing  toll-gates 
and  appropriating  $9,000,000  for  repairs  on  the  Cumberland  Road. 
Both  North  Carolina  Senators  supported  the  President's  veto, 
but  when  the  toll-gate  feature  was  removed,  Stokes  voted  for  the 
bill.60 

In  the  matter  of  the  public  lands,  efforts  were  made  in  Congress 
to  help  the  purchasers  who  were  threatened  with  bankruptcy  as 
a  result  of  the  panic  of  1819.  Stokes  said  that  a  plan  was  being 
proposed  to  help  those  who 

had  bought  at  prices  they  will  never  be  able  to  pay.  They  acted  "with 
their  eyes  open"  and  cannot  blame  the  government  if  they  forfeit  their 
lands  and  the  money  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase  ....  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  public  lands  to  the  South  and  West  were  laid  off 
at  exorbitant  prices,  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value  ....  Relief  ought 
and  will  be  granted  to  the  purchasers,  but  that  the  relief  will  be  anything 
more  than  a  lengthy  credit  upon  the  balance  due,  I  am  unable  to  say.61 

He  voted  with  the  majority  in  changing  from  a  credit  to  a  cash 
basis  in  future  sales  of  land  and  allowing  preemption  claims  to 
squatters  who  had  purchased  eighty  acres.62 

He  supported  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
members  of  Congress.  He  addressed  the  Senate  upon  the  subject 
but  his  speech  was  not  reported.63  He  favored  increasing  the  pay 
of  Federal  District  judges  in  certain  states  and  introduced  a  bill 
proposing  an  increase  for  those  in  North  Carolina ;  Macon's  vote 
helped  to  kill  this  bill.64 

Stokes  wanted  the  Senate  to  reconsider  its  former  action  on  the 
question  and  give  those  who  had  been  dropped  from  the  pension 
roll  a  chance  to  prove  their  right  to  reinstatement.  Macon  was 
on  the  opposite  side  and  the  Senate  refused  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion. Stokes  and  Macon  voted  with  the  majority  in  broadening 
the  list  of  pensions  granted  for  service  in  the  Revolution.65 


60  Annals,   16   Congress,   1   session,  I,   273,   523,   694 ;   15   Congress,   2   session,    171  ;    17   Con- 
gress, 1  session,  I,  444  ;  17  Congress,  1  session,  II,  1803-1805  ;  17  Congress,  1  session,  I,  455. 

61  Stokes  to  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  January  2,   1821,  Murphey  Papers,  I,   185. 

62  Annals,  16  Congress,  1   session,  I,  686. 

63  Annals,   16  Congress,  2  session,  337,   366. 

64  Annals,  16  Congress,  1  session,  I,  596,  603. 

65  Annals,   16  Congress,  1   session,  I,   640 ;   17   Congress,   2  session,  II,   264 ;   15   Congress,   2 
session,   73. 
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Believing  the  Sedition  Law  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Federalists  to  be  unconstitutional,  both  Stokes  and  Macon  voted 
to  indemnify  those  who  had  been  punished  by  its  enforcement.66 

The  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  provided  for  a  uniform  system  of  selecting  presidential 
electors  by  districts.  Both  North  Carolina  Senators  supported 
this  measure,  but  it  died  in  the  House.67 

Congress  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices from  seven  to  five,  and  to  confine  their  labors  to  the  national 
capital.  This  act  provided  for  circuit  judges  who  would  do  the 
work  formerly  done  by  the  joint  labors  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  District  Court  judges  throughout  the  states.  Both  Stokes 
and  Macon  opposed  this  measure.68  Stokes  was  not  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  but  did  not  think  the  status  of  the  docket 
in  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  states  required  such  a 
change.69 

On  the  slavery  question  both  of  the  Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina were  strong  supporters  of  the  system.  On  the  proposition  of 
extending  slavery  into  the  territories  Stokes  was  willing  to  com- 
promise. The  only  way  in  which  Missouri  could  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  was  through  a  compromise  on  slavery.  In  the  decision 
known  as  "The  Missouri  Compromise,"  Congress  decided  that 
Missouri  might  come  in  with  slavery  but  that  the  rest  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  should  be  free  north  of  latitude  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes.  The  North  Carolina  delegation,  as 
well  as  that  of  every  Southern  state,  voted  unanimously  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state.  Stokes  and  Macon  took 
opposite  sides  and  North  Carolina's  twelve  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  divided  evenly  on  the  compromise;  Stokes  and 
six  Congressmen,  all  of  them  from  the  West,  supported  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Felix  Walker,  of  Haywood  County,  was  the 
only  member  from  the  West  who  opposed  the  compromise.70 

On  February  27,  1820,  Stokes  wrote  Governor  Branch  a  public 
letter  in  explanation  of  his  stand.  He  thought  that  Congress  had 
the  right  to  regulate  slavery  in  the  territories  but  that  when  a 
territory  sought  statehood  it  had  the  constitutional  right  of  de- 


66  Annals,   15   Congress,  2   session,   64. 

67  Annals,  17  Congress,  1  session,  I,  283  ;  17   Congress,   1   session,  II,   1249,   1250. 

68  Annals,  15  Congress,  2  session,  160,  164. 

69  Stokes  to  Ruffin,  February  14,  1819,  Rufitn  Papers,  I,  215. 

70  Annals,  16  Congress,  1  session,  1586,  1587. 
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riding  whether  it  would  enter  the  Union  as  a  free  or  slave  state. 
He  could  not  justify  the  North  in  its  unconstitutional  efforts  to 
restrict  Missouri,  but  he  had  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Bill  as  a  "prudent  and  proper  concession."  He  felt  that  the  South- 
west would  "offer  an  asylum  for  our  slaves  already  too  numerous 
to  be  comfortably  supported  in  some  of  the  Southern  States"  and 
he  had  a  "charitable  and  respectful  regard  for  the  feelings  ...  of 
the  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  who  are 
averse  to  slavery  in  any  shape."  He  added  that  "you  have  seen 
and  will  see  volumes  of  speeches  on  the  subject,  most  of  which 
not  having  been  listened  to  in  either  house  are  intended  for  home 
consumption."71 

Stokes  wrote  of  his  pleasure  in  attending  social  functions  in 
the  national  capital.  He  described  the  President's  reception  on 
New  Year's  Day  of  1821.  Great  crowds  of  Congressmen,  minis- 
ters, cabinet  members,  and  citizens  appeared  more  like 

a  motley  group  accidentally  collected  together  than  an  assembly  of  gen- 
teel people  .  .  .  Jostled  one  another  about  for  an  hour,  spilt  the  wine  be- 
tween "the  cup  and  the  lip,"  snatched  a  few  bits  of  cake  as  the  waiters 
worked  their  way  through  the  crowd,  bawled  out  lustily  for  our  carriages 
at  the  door  .  .  .  This  was  the  first  levee  or  public  exhibition  since  my 
arrival.  .  .  .  All  men  in  high  station  must  be  exhibited  in  some  way  or 
other  as  a  Show,  and  there  perhaps  cannot  be  a  more  cheap  and  harm- 
less way  to  show  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  New  Year's 
Recreation. 7  2 

In  the  autumn  of  1822  the  North  Carolina  legislature  held  an 
election  for  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  to  begin  the 
following  March.  Stokes  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  William 
H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  partially  forecast  the 
outcome  when  he  said  that  "in  North  Carolina  B.  Yancey  will 
probably  oppose  General  Stokes  and  be  successful."73  Stokes  had 
probably  learned  from  political  leaders  that  he  had  lost  much  of 
his  support  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
before  he  left  Raleigh  he  had  instructed  his  friends  to  withdraw 
his  name  if  there  was  no  election  by  the  fifth  ballot.74  The  can- 
didates in  this  hotly  contested  election  were  Montfort  Stokes, 


71  Stokes   to   Branch,    February    7,    1820.      Governor    John    Branch    Letter    Book,    1817-1820, 
pp.   284,   285.     This  letter  was   published  in   The   Raleigh  Register,   March    17,    1820. 

72  Stokes  to  Archibald  Murphey,  January  2,   1821,  Murphey  Papers,   I,   185. 

73  Crawford  to  C.  Tait,  September  17,  1822,  Shipp,  J.  E.  D.,  Giant  Days  or  the  Life  and 
Times  of  William  H.  Crawford,  p.  235. 

74  R.  M.  Saunders  to  Bartlett  Yancey,  December  20,  1822,  Hamilton,  J.  G.  deR.,  ed.,  "Let- 
ters to  Bartlett  Yancey,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,   X,   No.   2    (1910),   p.    34. 
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Bartlett  Yancey,  and  John  Branch.  After  several  ballots,  the 
name  of  Yancey  was  withdrawn  and  Branch  was  elected.75 

Stokes  returned  to  the  State  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  fight 
Western  North  Carolina  was  making  for  larger  influence  in  state 
and  national  politics.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  first  colonial  legis- 
lature in  1665,  the  East  had  enjoyed  an  unfair  representation 
in  that  body.  The  East  had  many  small  counties  and  the  West  a 
few  large  ones;  a  small  county  had  as  many  representatives  in 
the  legislature  as  a  large  one  and  the  legislature  now  elected  the 
governors  and  United  States  Senators.  The  state  constitution 
of  1776  had  been  in  force  fifty  years;  in  this  time  forty-four 
governors  had  come  from  the  East  and  only  fifteen  from  the  West. 
In  protest  against  this  inequality,  a  caucus  of  western  senators 
and  representatives  met  near  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1822  and  issued  a  call  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
reform  convention  to  be  held  in  Raleigh  a  week  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  in  1823. 76 

A  committee  of  correspondence  met  in  Wilkesboro  on  May  31, 
1823,  to  take  action  on  the  recommendations  of  this  caucus  of 
1822.  The  committee's  report  to  the  press  stated  that  the  reform 
movement  was  state-wide  in  its  outlook;  it  stressed  the  lack  of 
sectionalism  in  its  proposal  that  the  state  constitution  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  for  representation  in  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of 
population.  It  proposed  further  that  the  legislature  meet  bien- 
nially. In  the  past  each  session  of  the  legislature  had  cost  the 
North  Carolina  taxpayers  $30,000  annually,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  State's  revenue  received  from  taxes.  The  people  were 
said  to  have  only  about  six  months  in  which  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  laws  before  the  next  legislature  repealed  them.  The 
committee  issued  a  call  for  a  county  convention  to  meet  in  August 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  for  the  reform  convention 
in  Raleigh.77  At  this  county  meeting,  Stokes  and  John  Martin 
were  selected  as  delegates  from  Wilkes  County  to  the  Raleigh 
convention.78 

The  convention  met  in  Raleigh  daily  from  November  10  to 
November  15,  1823.    Stokes  was  nominated  for  president  of  the 


75  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1822,  December  9-14. 

76  Ashe,  S.  A.,  History  of  North  Carolina,   II,   288. 

77  Western  Carolinian    (Salisbury),  June  17,  1823. 

78  The  Star  and  North  Carolina  State  Gazette   (Raleigh),  November  14,  1823. 
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convention  by  Thomas  G.  Polk  and  was  elected.  The  secretaries 
were  John  F.  Brevard  and  Joshua  Lumsden.  Stokes  appointed 
Saunders,  Williamson,  and  Fisher  as  a  committee  on  rules. 
Twenty-six  counties  had  been  invited  to  send  delegates  and 
twenty-four  accepted  the  invitation,  and  all  the  delegates  were 
present  on  the  second  day.  Stokes  appointed  on  the  committee 
on  proposed  amendments  Bartlett  Yancey,  Willie  P.  Mangum, 
Charles  Fisher,  Robert  H.  Burton,  James  Graham,  Walter  F. 
Leake,  and  Thomas  Love.  A  committee  for  submitting  the  amend- 
ments to  the  people  consisted  of  Saunders,  Smith,  Grey,  William- 
son, Hearne,  and  Brittain.  A  committee  on  taxation  was  request- 
ed to  study  the  relation  of  taxes  to  population  in  the  State.  The 
report  of  this  committee  started  the  only  serious  debate  in  the 
convention.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  basis  of  representation 
in  the  legislature.  The  Piedmont  wished  to  count  three-fifths  of 
their  slaves;  the  extreme  West  wished  to  base  representation 
solely  on  the  white  population.  The  West  feared  the  Piedmont 
would  unite  with  the  East  and  that  the  inequalities  for  the  moun- 
tain counties  would  continue.  The  report  of  this  committee 
showed  that  if  whites  only  were  counted,  the  population  of  the 
twenty-four  counties  represented  in  the  reform  convention  would 
exceed  that  of  the  counties  not  represented  by  33,954;  if  the 
whites  and  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  were  counted,  the  population 
of  these  twenty-four  counties  would  fall  behind  that  of  the  un- 
represented counties  by  a  margin  of  11,833.  The  taxes  paid  by 
the  twenty-four  counties  represented  was  reported  as  $10,000 
less  than  that  of  the  other  counties.79 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  which  the  convention 
adopted  were  given  to  the  press  and  sent  out  to  the  people  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  convention  proposed  that  representation  in 
the  commons  be  on  the  basis  of  4,000  population  and  that  of  the 
senate  on  10,000  population,  counting  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.80 


79  Boyd,  W.  K.,  "The  Antecedents  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention  of  1835,"  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  IX,  No.  2    (April,  1910),  pp.  169-171. 

80  The  pamphlet  which  set  forth  the  proposals  of  the  convention  bore  the  title :  The  Pro- 
posed New  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  Agreed  upon  by  the  Convention 
which  Assembled  at  Raleigh  on  the  10th.  November,  1823,  together  with  a  Copy  of  the 
Present  Constitution.  Members  of  the  legislature,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  comptroller, 
and  the  governor  were  to  serve  two  years,  and  the  governor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  legislature  was  to  meet  every  two  years.  Each  county  was  to  have  at  least  one 
representative  in  the  commons  and  each  county  and  each  town  was  to  be  limited  to  one 
representative  for  each  4,000  population.  Until  the  next  census  the  towns  of  Wilmington, 
New  Bern,  and  Fayetteville  were  each  to  have  one  representative ;  five  representatives  were 
to  be  allotted  to  Orange  County,  four  to  Lincoln,  and  three  each  to  Guilford,  Granville, 
Halifax,    Mecklenburg,    Rutherford,    Stokes,    Wake,    and    Rowan.      No    county    was    to    have 
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Yancey  made  a  motion,  which  was  passed,  as  follows :  "Unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  presented,  to  the  Honorable  Montfort  Stokes  for  the 
able  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  Chair."81  If  Stokes  did  anything  in  addition  to  presiding 
over  the  sessions  of  the  convention  and  appointing  the  commit- 
tees, it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  reports  in  the  press. 

According  to  one  newspaper  editor  who  reported  the  conven- 
tion, the  delegates  must  have  "buried  the  hatchet"  before  they 
adjourned.  They  celebrated  their  achievements  with  a  dinner 
given  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  and  served 
by  Goneke.  Colonel  Polk  served  as  toastmaster,  assisted  by 
Colonel  J.  Hawkins,  Peter  Browne,  and  William  Boylan.  There 
were  many  toasts  and  songs  and  "great  conviviality  and  har- 
mony."82 Stokes's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  dinner,  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  attended. 

On  November  21,  1823,  the  recommendations  of  the  conven- 
tion were  presented  to  the  commons  by  Robert  Martin  in  the  form 
pf  a  resolution.  It  was  ordered  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the 
table  and  be  printed,  one  copy  for  each  member.83  The  resolution 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Gabriel 
Holmes,  which  was  delivered  a  few  days  later.  A  futile  effort 
was  made  to  call  a  second  western  reform  convention.  A  letter 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  advocating  the  equal  rights  of  non-free- 
holders, was  published  in  the  press  of  the  State  in  an  effort  to 
arouse  public  interest.84  The  movement  for  constitution  re- 
form was  overshadowed  by  a  division  in  the  Republican  party 

more  than  one  senator  until  the  next  census.  After  the  next  census  twenty-four  counties 
would  have  at  least  one  senator  each :  Burke,  Rutherford,  Iredell,  Surry,  Lincoln,  Rowan, 
Davidson,  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Caswell,  Randolph,  Guilford,  Chatham,  Anson,  Cumberland, 
Granville,  Wake,  Warren,  Halifax,  Northampton,  and  Craven.  The  other  counties  were 
to  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of  population  into  eighteen  senatorial  districts  with  one  senator 
for  each  district.  This  plan  would  provide  for  thirty-nine  senators.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  constitution  name  Raleigh  as  the  permanent  capital. 

81  Western  Carolinian   (Salisbury),  January  6,  1824. 

82  Editorial,  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  Gazette,  November  21,  1823. 

83  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1823,  p.  128.  "Whereas  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
state,  believing  it  essential  to  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  themselves,  and  their 
posterity  to  amend  the  constitution  thereof ;  and  having  in  the  experience  of  an  unques- 
tionable right,  duly  elected  Delegates  from  their  several  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  same,  and  the  Delegates  aforsaid  having  convened  in  Raleigh, 
agreeable  to  appointment,  and  in  convention,  did  agree  to  sundry  amendments  thereto,  for 
the  consideration  of  their  constituents ;  and  whereas,  this  House  believes  it  their  bounden 
duty  at  all  times  when  fundamental  principles  become  a  question,  to  afford  the  free  citizens 
of  this  state  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  collective  sentiments  thereon,  therefore, 
Resolved  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  with  special  instructions  to  report  a  bill  to 
this  House  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  cause  the  returns  thereof  to  be  read  to  the  next  Legislature.  Resolved,  further 
that  copies  of  the  existing  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  as  amended  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  the  citizens  of  this  State." 

84  Western  Carolinian    (Salisbury),  May  25,   1824. 
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over  the  presidential  election  of  1824  and  a  growing  interest  in 
such  national  questions  as  the  tariff  and  nullification.  There  were 
not  enough  delegates  elected  by  the  counties  to  organize  a  second 
reform  convention.85  Amendments  to  the  constitution,  embrac- 
ing some  of  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  convention  of  1823, 
were  finally  adopted  by  the  people  in  1835. 86 

Stokes  was  quite  active  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1824. 
The  candidates  were  J.  Q.  Adams,  Crawford,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Jackson.  The  Tennessee  legislature  got  into  the  campaign  early 
by  nominating  Jackson;  Crawford  commented  that  "there  is  no 
other  state  in  the  Union  that  will  take  him  for  President."87  But 
Jackson  was  not  taken  so  lightly  by  the  American  people.  Early 
in  the  campaign  Stokes  had  committed  himself  to  the  support  of 
Calhoun.  George  McDuffie  wrote  Stokes  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  would  nominate  Calhoun,  and  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  West  placed  him  second  to  Clay.88  Considerable  objection 
had  arisen  throughout  the  nation  to  the  method  of  nominating 
presidential  candidates  by  a  caucus  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
Crawford's  friends  clung  to  the  caucus  method.  There  was  aris- 
ing in  North  Carolina  a  revolutionary  group  which  demanded  a 
more  democratic  method  of  selecting  the  chief  executive.  In  1823 
Fisher  of  Rowan,  the  leader  of  the  Calhoun  forces  in  North  Caro- 
lina, introduced  a  resolution  into  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
instructing  the  State's  Senators  and  requesting  its  Congressmen 
to  endeavor  to  block  the  calling  of  a  congressional  caucus.  The 
resolution  was  indefinitely  postponed,  showing  that  the  revolu- 
tionary group  had  not  yet  gotten  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment.89 Calhoun's  prospects  waned  after  Pennsylvania  declared 
for  Jackson,  and  Stokes  named  Jackson  as  his  second  choice. 
Some  of  the  North  Carolina  politicians  thought  that  Crawford 
was  his  second  choice  and  when  Stokes  learned  that  some  of  his 
political  enemies  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  Crawford's  cam- 


85  Boyd,  W.  K.,  "The  Antecedents  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention  of  1835,"  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,   IX,   No.   2    (April,   1910),   pp.   169-171. 

86  Boyd,  W.  K.,  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  The  Federal  Period,  II,  157-162.  These 
provided  for  the  biennial  election  of  the  governor  by  the  people ;  the  commons  was  to  be 
based  on  population  and  the  senate  on  the  amount  of  taxes  people  paid.  The  amendments 
were   ratified   by   a   majority   of   more   than    5,000. 

87  Crawford  to  C  Tait,  September  17,  1822,  Shipp,  J.  E.  D.,  Giant  Days;  or  the  Life  and 
Times  of    William   H.    Crawford,    p.   234. 

88  McDuffie  to  Stokes,  April  7,  1823,  Newsome,  A.  R.,  ed.f  "Correspondence  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  George  McDuffie  and  Charles  Fisher  Relative  to  the  Presidential  Campaign  of 
1824,"   The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,   VII,  No.   4    (October,   1920),  p.   488. 

89  Boyd,  W.  K.,  "Federal  Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1824-1836,"  The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  VII,  No.  4    (October,  1930),  p.  488. 
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paign  in  the  State,  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  "next  to  Calhoun 
Crawford  was  and  is  the  choice  of  his  understanding  but  he'll  be 
G-d  d — d  if  he  would  go  to  heaven  with  some  of  Crawford's 
friends ;  that  he  can  not  and  will  not  support  him.  With  such  men 
as  Cocke,  L.  Williams  and  Dick  Spaight,  he  says  he  can't 
travel."90  The  "Spaight  faction,"  led  by  R,  D.  Spaight,  was  op- 
posed to  national  aid  for  rivers,  roads,  and  harbors  within  the 
states ;  it  was  also  hostile  to  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Jackson  and  sym- 
pathized with  Macon  and  the  "strict  construction"  view  of  the 
federal  Constitution. 

Jackson  would  probably  have  been  Stokes's  first  choice  if  he 
had  entered  the  race  earlier.  In  1844  or  1845  William  B.  Lewis 
wrote  Lewis  Cass  an  account  of  the  1824  campaign  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  well  as  his  part  in  bringing  Stokes  around  to  the  support 
of  Jackson.  He  said, 

About  this  time,  the  spring  of  1822,  I  left  home  on  a  visit  to  North 
Carolina  to  see  the  family  of  my  father-in-law,  Governor  Montfort 
Stokes,  who  was  then  a  Senator  of  Congress.  The  Governor  had  always 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party  and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
influential  leaders.  ...  I  felt  anxious  to  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  General 
Jackson,  but  he  gave  me  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  preferred 
him  for  the  presidency.  .  .  .  He  had  not  supposed  that  it  was  seriously 
intended  to  run  him.  .  .  .  "What  support  do  his  friends  expect  him  to 
get,"  he  inquired.  "If  nominated,"  I  answered,  "they  expect  him  to  be 
supported  by  the  whole  country."  "Then,"  he  facetiously  replied,  "he 
will  certainly  be  elected."  .  .  .  He  said  to  me  that  he  had  known  General 
Jackson  from  boyhood,  he  having  read  law  with  his  brother  when  quite 
a  youth  and  that  there  was  no  living  man  whom  he  so  much  admired. 
.  .  .  but  being  already  committed  to  the  support  of  Calhoun,  he  could 
not  advocate  his  election.  ...  I  then  remarked,  but  suppose  Calhoun 
should  not  be  a  candidate  can  you  support  the  general  as  your  next 
choice,  "Yes,"  he  promptly  replied,  "with  great  pleasure."  .  .  .  Having 
now  the  support  of  both  General  Polk  and  Governor  Stokes,  the  two 
leaders  I  may  say  of  the  Federal  and  Democratic  parties  in  No.  Caro- 
lina, his  friends  became  confident  of  being  able  to  carry  the  state 
for  him.91 


90  p.  A.  Mangum  to  W.  P.  Mangum,  April  5,  1824,  Mangum  MSS.  The  men  mentioned 
were  members  of  the  "Spaight  Faction"  in  the  Republican  party ;  this  faction  was  led  by 
Spaight,  Charles  Fisher,  and  Joseph  H.  Bryan,  political  opponents  of  Stokes.  If  Stokes  used 
the  expression  quoted  by  Mangum  it  must  have  been  in  a  facetious  manner  ;  Crawford  was 
supported  mainly  by  the  old  line,  conservative  Republicans  while  Stokes  favored  the  progres- 
sive  Republicans. 

91  Bassett,  J.  S.,  "Major  Lewis  on  the  Nomination  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,   New   Series,   XXIII,   Part  I,   pp.   25-26. 
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Late  in  the  1823  session  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  a 
minority  of  the  members  held  a  caucus  and  selected  a  Crawford 
electoral  ticket.  Those  who  opposed  Crawford  and  the  caucus 
selected  a  group  of  electors  called  the  "People's  Ticket"  who  were 
pledged  to  support  the  candidate  who  had  the  best  chance  of  de- 
feating Crawford.  Crawford  was  indentified  with  the  "caucus 
method"  and  was  supported  by  Virginia.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
"People's  Ticket"  on  both  grounds;  the  caucus  was  undemocratic, 
and  Virginia's  alliance  with  New  York  during  the  presidency  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  had  advanced  New  York's  states- 
men at  the  expense  of  those  of  North  Carolina. 

The  tide  in  the  State  turned  steadily  toward  Jackson.  In  May 
Archibald  D.  Murphey  said  that  "General  Stokes  told  me  that  his 
[Jackson's]  interests  were  literally  overwhelming  near  the  moun- 
tains. The  Genel.  will,  I  hope,  consent  to  be  placed  on  the 
ticket."92  Stokes's  name  was  placed  on  the  "People's  Ticket"  in 
May,  1824. 93  Jackson  carried  the  State.  In  the  nation  he  had  a 
plurality  of  electoral  votes,  but  not  a  majority.  As  is  well  known, 
the  election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
through  Clay's  support  J.  Q.  Adams  was  elected  President. 

In  1824  Stokes  sought  an  appointment  as  minister  to  Mexico 
and  asked  the  aid  of  Congressman  Saunders.  Saunders  said  that 
Monroe's  personal  preference  was  Edwards  of  Illinois  but  that 
Calhoun  sought  to  have  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania  or  Stokes  nomi- 
nated.   Saunders  continued, 

There  are  strong  objections  to  him  [Dallas]  in  the  Senate — yet  they 
are  given  to  understand  that  if  they  do  not  take  him  they  are  to  have 
Stokes.  Indeed  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  appointment  was  given 
to  Stokes  if  Calhoun,  thought  he  would  gain  more  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  appointment  of  Stokes  than  in  Penns.  by  the  appointment  of  Dallas, 
he  would  no  doubt  get  it — a  miserable  state  of  things  this — which  I  de- 
clined as  best  I  could.94 

Andrew  Jackson  was  in  Congress  at  the  time  and  used  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  Stokes.  He  told  William  B.  Lewis  that  "I  ha'd 
not  enough  influence  to  obtain  the  Mission  to  Mexico  for  our 
friend,  General  Stokes.    As  soon  as  I  found  we  could  not  succeed 


92  Murphey  Papers,  I,   296. 

93  Western  Carolinian    (Salisbury),  May   11,   1824. 

94  R.  M.  Saunders  to  Bartlett  Yancey,  Newsome,  A.  R.,  ed.,  "The  Letters  of  Romulus  M. 
Saunders  to  Bartlett  Yancey,  1821-1828,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  VIII,  No.  4 
(October,    1931),   p.   422. 
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with  General  Crabb,  I  threw  my  weight  in  the  General's  scale. 
...  I  was  told  that  General  Stokes  could  not  be  appointed  be- 
cause he  dissipated  sometimes  at  a  card-table."95 

J.  Q.  Adams  noted  in  his  diary  that  "G.  Sullivan  told  me  that 
the  President  was  determined  to  make  all  the  nominations  to  the 
foreign  missions  today  or  tomorrow  and  that  M.  Stokes  was  also 
to  be  appointed  to  a  mission."  He  wrote  that  to  prevent  his 
[Adams's]  enemies  from  saying  that  he  was  using  these  appoint- 
ments in  the  promotion  of  his  own  candidacy,  "I  suggested  that 
the  nominations  be  held  up  until  after  the  election.  The  Presi- 
dent had  named  G.  M.  Dallas,  Henry  Wheaton,  Garnett  and  M. 
Stokes  as  candidates  for  the  Mexican  Mission."  All  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Latin  American  missions  were  postponed  until  after 
the  election;96  the  appointment  of  the  Minister  to  Mexico  was 
made  during  Adams's  administration,  and  Stokes  failed  in  his 
ambition. 

Stokes  represented  Wilkes  County  in  the  North  Carolina  Sen- 
ate in  the  session  of  1826-1827. 97  He  was  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  made  several  reports  for  the  committee.98  Be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  the  subject,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  internal  improvements.  In  this  capacity  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  West's  desire  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea  and 
also  favored  internal  improvements  for  the  East.  His  committee 
recommended  a  loan  to  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal 
Company.  The  loan  was  granted  on  the  understanding  that  the 
property  of  the  company  would  be  given  as  security.  He  failed 
in  his  effort  to  "amend  and  improve"  the  Hickory  Nut  Gap  Road. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  the  State  to  improve  the  road  from  Old 
Fort  in  Burke  County  to  Asheville.  His  vote  also  helped  secure 
the  improvement  of  Currituck  Inlet.99 


95  Parton,  James,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  III,  4.  Marquis  James  in  Andrew  Jackson, 
Portrait  of  a  President,  p.  80  incorrectly  says  that  the  honor  was  sought  for  John  Stokes. 

96  Adams,  J.  Q.,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  VI,  415,  424,  485.  The  appointment  went 
to  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois.  In  1824  Stokes  ran  for  the  governorship  but  was  defeated 
by  H.  G.  Burton  of  Halifax,  a  Crawford  leader.  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  182 4,  De- 
cember 3,  1824. 

97  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1826-1827,  p.   3. 
™Ibid.,  pp.  19,  23,  28. 

99  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1826;  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1826,  pp.  231, 
253.  In  1828  Stokes  ran  for  the  short  term  of  United  States  Senator  to  replace  Macon, 
who  was  retiring  to  private  life.  Nineteen  members  of  the  general  assembly  met  and  de- 
bated the  merits  of  Wilson,  Stokes,  Forney,  and  Franklin.  Stokes  had  the  support  of  only 
two  of  these  men,  all  of  whom  were  from  the  West,  and  yet  he  persisted  in  his  candidacy. 
James  H.  Ruffin  said  that  "Genl.  Stokes  is  in  nomination  without  any  earthly  probability  of 
success  .  .  .  Genl.  Stokes  will  not  be  put  down,  the  consequence  of  which  obstinacy  is 
that  the  West  is  disposed  to  take  Genl.  Iredell."  Frederick  Nash  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  No- 
vember   22,    1828,    Ruffin   Papers,    I,    457-458.      Iredell    was    elected.      In    1830    Stokes,    Owen, 
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In  1829  and  again  in  1830  Stokes  represented  Wilkes  County 
in  the  North  Carolina  house  of  commons.100  He  was  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  secure  a 
stricter  valuation  of  land  in  returning  taxes.  He  also  failed  in  his 
inflationary  move  to  have  the  State  issue  treasury  notes.  He  won 
in  his  fight  to  have  the  salaries  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices kept  at  the  current  level.101  In  1829  he  voted  in  favor  of 
continuing  exemption  from  military  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
Mennonites,  the  Moravians,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Dunkards.  The 
House  decided  to  continue  its  policy  of  respecting  the  religious 
convictions  of  these  denominations.102 

On  December  17, 1830,  Stokes  defeated  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
Jr.,  for  the  governorship.  He  was  again  elected  governor  on 
December  12,  1831,  defeating  J.  J.  McKay.  103 

When  Stokes  became  governor,  there  was  only  one  college  in 
the  State,  the  academies  were  in  the  main  inadequate,  and  illit- 
eracy was  prevalent  among  the  masses.  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
had  made  the  creation  of  public  schools  a  live  issue.  Stokes 
planned  to  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature  upon  the 
subject  but,  like  most  of  the  governors  of  the  period,  remained 
silent.  He  had  already  served  the  state  university  as  a  trustee 
for  twenty-five  years;  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  now  became 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university.104  But  noth- 
ing in  his  past  would  indicate  that  he  had  been  a  champion  of 
education. 

In  1810  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wilkes- 
boro  Academy.105  For  several  years  the  leaders  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State  felt  that  the  state  university  was  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  of  greatest  service  to  their  section,  and  therefore 
they  began  to  agitate  for  a  state-supported  college  to  be  located 
in  the  West.  Stokes  attended  a  convention  in  Lincolnton  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1820,  where  plans  were  considered  for  establishing 
the  new  college.     What  part  he  took  in  the  convention  is  not 

Spaight,  and  Willie  P.  Mangum  were  candidates  to  succeed  Iredell  as  United  States  Senator. 
Mangum  was  elected.   House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1830,   pp.   182,   195. 

100  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  854. 

lOlHouse  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1829,  pp.   157,   167,   276. 

102  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,   1829,   p.   196. 

103  Senate  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1831,  p.  43. 

104  Battle,  K.  P.,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  Its  Beginning  to  the 
Death  of  President  Swain,  1789  to  1868,  p.  822.  Stokes  was  a  trustee  of  the  university  from 
1805-1838,   a  total   of  thirty-three   years. 

105  The  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  Gazette,  December  27,  1810.  This  article  was 
a   paid   advertisement. 
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known.  He  was  named  on  the  group  of  trustees  which  was  pro- 
posed for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.106 

Stokes's  activities  as  state  representative,  state  senator,  and 
governor  show  no  constructive  activity  in  education.  He  seems 
to  have  believed  that  Murphey's  effort  to  awaken  the  State  to  the 
needs  of  educating  the  masses  was  worthy  of  support.  He  was 
mildly  sympathetic  to  the  Literary  Fund  as  an  initial  movement 
in  the  direction  of  a  state-supported  system  of  public  schools. 
On  three  occasions  he  voted  for  measures  that  sought  to  increase 
the  fund.107  In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of  1831  he 
said  that  he  hoped  the  requirements  of  the  fund  would  have  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  legislature.  He  asked  the  State  to 
drain  the  swamp  land  that  had  been  given  to  the  fund.  But  he 
said  that,  "Believing  this  Assembly  will  have  much  to  do  in  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bank  .  .  .  ,  a  sound  cir- 
culating currency,  and  providing  for  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple ...  ,  these  being  primary  objects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  I  have  declined  making  recommendations,  which  I 
had  contemplated,  relative  to  the  situation  in  the  University  and 
the  establishment  of  common  schools."108 

Upon  the  question  of  finance,  Stokes  warned  the  general  assem- 
bly in  1831  that  "owing  to  the  large  amount  of  Treasury  notes 
redeemable  this  year,  the  taxes  collected  will  fall  short  of  meeting 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government."  The  State  had  invested 
$712,700  in  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  the  New  Bern 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear;  instead  of  yielding  the  cus- 
tomary six  per  cent  interest,  these  banks  had  yielded  less  than 
three  per  cent.  "The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  charters  of 
the  several  Banks  in  this  State  will  expire  .  .  .  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  it  not  be  advisable  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank,  in  which  the  funds  of  the  State  may 
be  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  [in]  your  wisdom  and 
experience  shall  be  deemed  safe  and  proper?  Or  shall  the  State 
rely,  for  the  accommodation  of  its  citizens  and  for  a  circulating 


106  The  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  Gazette,  October  30,  1820.  Stokes  is  said 
to  have  attended  a  preparatory  school,  but  the  name  of  the  school  is  not  given.  A  great- 
granddaughter  says  that  Stokes  gave  each  of  his  sons  a  year  of  travel  in  Europe  after 
they  completed  their  studies ;  she  has  read  some  of  their  letters  mailed  from  Europe. 
Frances  R.   Bouchelle  to  William  O.   Foster,   May  2,   1938. 

107  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1831,  pp.   144,  149. 

108  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1831,  pp.  144,  149.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  Stokes's 
suggestions  refer  to  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  in   1831. 
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currency,  on  the  North  Carolina  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank?" 

Due  to  its  poor  construction,  Stokes  did  not  regard  the  burning 
of  the  "State  House,"  on  June  21,  1831,  as  a  "public  calamity." 
He  regretted,  however,  the  destruction  of  Canova's  statue  of 
President  Washington.  He  appreciated  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  offering  the  use  of  its  buildings  to  the 
general  assembly  and  matched  their  generosity  by  offering  the 
"Government  House"  for  the  same  purpose.  He  asked  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  for  a  new  capitol. 

The  last  general  assembly  had  directed  the  governor  to  "cause 
to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  a  Report  relative  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  by  a  Committee  of  Mecklenburg  County." 
This  instruction  had  been  complied  with. 

Negotiations  were  being  continued  relative  to  North  Carolina's 
claim  on  "the  General  Government  for  expenditures  made  during 
the  late  war  in  defense  of  the  country"  through  correspondence 
by  the  governor  with  the  War  Department. 

As  governor  he  continued  to  work  for  internal  improvements ; 
but  he  did  not  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to  get  much  done. 
He  received  word  from  Washington  that  the  War  Department 
had  agreed  to  assist  the  State  in  dredging  Pamlico  Sound  and 
Tar  River.109  In  his  annual  message  of  1831  he  said  that  the 
legislature  had  made  subscriptions  to  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation 
Company,  the  Catawba  Navigation  Company,  and  other  com- 
panies. These  subscriptions  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  State 
should  meet  its  obligations.  He  recommended  that  navigable 
connections  be  made  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  the  Atlantic,  north 
of  Cape  Hatteras.110 

Stokes's  attitude  towards  the  free  Negroes  and  slaves  is  on 
record.  In  1826,  when  the  legislature  had  enacted  that  free 
Negroes  could  not  enter  the  State,  he  had  voted  against  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  constitutional  for  one 
state  to  refuse  free  admission  to  the  citizens  of  another  state.111 

In  1830  and  1831  excitement  bordering  on  panic  was  aroused  in 
the  eastern  half  of  North  Carolina  over  the  reports  of  insurrection 


109  Wm.  A.  Blount  to  Governor  Stokes,  February  17,   1831,  and  March   31,   1831,   Governor 
Montfort  Stokes  Letter  Book,   1830-1832,  p.   34. 
HO  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1831,   143-146. 
m  Senate  Journal,   North   Carolina,   1826-1827,   p.   42. 
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of  the  slaves.  Governor  Stokes  handled  this  difficult  situation 
with  wisdom  and  patience.  The  Nat  Turner  Insurrection  occurred 
in  Southern  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1831 ;  but  this  outburst  of 
violence  was  preceded  by  rumors  that  aroused  concern  in  both 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  As  early  as  December,  1830, 
Stokes  received  a  request  from  New  Bern  for  three  hundred 
stands  of  arms.112  In  1830  Calvin  Jones  of  Wake  Forest  wrote 
him  that  an  incendiary  preacher  had  been  exciting  the  Negroes 
of  Chapel  Hill  and  Hillsboro  and  that  the  whites  were  aroused 
over  the  fact  that  arms  had  been  sent  to  several  towns.  Jones 
thought  the  people  would  become  quiet  if  they  knew  what  further 
action  the  government  was  taking.113 

In  1830  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  anyone  from 
teaching  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  figures  excepted.114  Another 
law  was  passed  in  1831  prohibiting  free  Negroes  from  preaching 
to  slaves.115 

In  August,  1831,  the  state  militia  was  called  out  in  Murfrees- 
boro  and  Northampton  County.  Stokes  sent  Major-General  M.  T. 
Hawkins  to  take  charge  of  the  situation  in  Warrenton.  Hawkins 
reported  that  he  had  on  duty  100  of  the  militia  and  100  of  the 
volunteers  and  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  to  take 
any  action  in  other  counties.116  Major-General  Nathan  B.  White- 
field  reported  to  the  governor  in  September  that  an  express  had 
brought  him  word  that  "seventeen  white  families  were  horribly 
massacred  last  night  by  the  Negroes  in  the  upper  edge  of  Duplin 
and  the  lower  edge  of  Sampson  counties";  a  few  days  later  he 
reported  that  the  excitement  in  those  counties  was  due  merely 
to  rumor  and  that  he  would  dismiss  the  militia.117  Requests  for 
military  supplies  kept  coming  in  to  the  governor  during  1831; 
most  of  these  were  from  the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  On 
September  17  Joseph  Caldwell,  president  of  the  state  university, 
told  the  governor  that  "should  the  government  think  it  proper  to 
supply  the  college  with  arms  measures  will  be  taken"  to  keep 
them  in  readiness.  On  the  same  day  approximately  sixty  stu- 
dents in  Chapel  Hill  sent  the  governor  a  signed  statement  to  the 


112  Governor  Montfort  Stokes  Letter  Book,   1830-1832,  December  20,    1830. 

113  Calvin   Jones   to   Governor    Stokes,   December   28,    1830,    Governors'    Papers,    XVI. 

114  Acts  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,   1830-1831,  p.   11. 
H5  Acts  Passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1831-1882,  p.  7. 
H6  Governors'   Papers,  LXII,  August  23,  August  25,  and  August  26.   1831,  p.   53. 

117  Governor   Montfort   Stokes   Letter   Book,    1830-1832,    p.    58. 
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effect  that  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty  they  had  organized 
a  voluntary  company  and  that  they  were  in  need  of  arms.118 

In  1831,  in  the  southern  counties  and  also  in  Wayne  and  Lenoir 
counties,  a  slave  plot  to  rebel  and  march  on  Wilmington  was 
reported.119  It  was  reported  that  two  columns  of  Negroes  would 
unite  at  Wilmington,  where  they  would  secure  arms  and  return 
to  Sampson  and  Duplin  counties  for  open  warfare  on  the  whites. 
This  alleged  plan  was  betrayed  by  a  free  Negro.  Due  to  these 
threats,  the  city  of  Raleigh  was  put  in  a  state  of  complete 
defense.120 

On  November  18,  1831,  Governor  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina 
sounded  Stokes  out  on  the  wisdom  of  joint  action  by  several  states 
in  curbing  the  Negroes.  Stokes  replied  that  he  felt  certain  that 
North  Carolina  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  feasible  plan. 
Since  he  was  busy  preparing  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
he  would  be  glad  for  Hamilton  to  take  the  initiative.  He  added 
that  there  was  much  excitement  in  North  Carolina  but  no  insur- 
rection. The  counties  adjoining  Virginia  had  released  from  prison 
the  suspected  slaves  and  sent  them  back  to  their  masters.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  along  the  Cape  Fear  and  Peedee 
rivers  ten  or  twelve  slaves  had  been  executed.    He  continued, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  news  of  the  Virginia  insurrection  prompted 
the  restless  and  unruly  slaves,  in  a  few  instances,  to  make  a  similar  at- 
tempt in  this  state,  but  nothing  like  a  concerted  or  extensive  plan  has 
been  discovered;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  among  the  negroes  condemned 
and  executed,  some  who  were  innocent,  have  suffered.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  circumstances  that  in  places  where  the  excitement  has 
subsided,  the  prisoners  were  all  acquitted.121 

Five  officers  of  Franklin  County  wrote  the  governor  that  they 
feared  the  papers  were  likely  to  excite  the  whites  and  cause  them 
to  inflict  undeserved  cruelty  on  the  slaves.  They  suggested  that 
the  governor  take  no  drastic  action  based  on  statements  appearing 
in  the  press.122 


H8  Governors'  Papers,  State  Series,  LXII,  September  17,  1831. 

us  Governor  Montfort  Stokes  Letter  Book,  1830-1832,  p.  58.  Major-General  W.  B.  White- 
field  wrote  that  three  Negroes  were  killed  as  "examples"  in  Lenoir  County.  Thirty-five 
Negroes  were  reported  to  have  confessed  that  they  had  agreed  to  join  Dave,  a  Negro,  and 
march  on  Wilmington. 

120  Raleigh  Register  (North  Carolina),  September  15,  1831,  quoted  in  Taylor,  R.  H., 
"Slave  Conspiracies  in  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  V,  No.  1  (1931), 
pp.  20-34. 

121  Montfort  Stokes  Letter  Book,  1830-1832,  pp.  70,  71. 
^2  ibid.,    p.    63. 
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In  December,  1831,  a  committee  of  vigilance  in  Raleigh  peti- 
tioned the  War  Department  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
guard  the  city.  Secretary  of  War  Cass  wrote  Stokes  that  this 
and  similar  petitions  from  Charleston  and  Pensacola  had  been 
refused.123  Early  in  1832  the  legislature  requested  Governor 
Stokes  to  petition  the  War  Department  for  1,000  horse-pistols 
and  five  hundred  horsemen's  swords.  In  making  this  request  the 
governor  told  Secretary  Cass  that  these  supplies  might  be  cred- 
ited to  the  State's  quota  furnished  by  the  government;  but  he 
acknowledged  that  the  request  was  based  on  "the  recent  excite- 
ment in  this  state  caused  by  the  apprehension  of  insurrection 
among  our  slaves."    This  petition  was  granted.124 

The  excitement  died  down  in  the  State  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  governor  did  not  even  mention  the  matter  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage in  the  autumn  of  1832. 

Stokes  consistently  supported  President  Jackson  and  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  nullification.  Congress  had  raised  the  tariff 
rates.  Jackson  thought  the  rates  too  high,  but  nevertheless 
signed  the  tariff  act  of  1832.  The  Northern  and  Western  states 
were  pleased,  but  the  planters  of  the  Southeastern  states  were 
opposed.  South  Carolina  planned  to  treat  the  law  as  a  dead  letter. 
Jackson  threatened  force  on  the  conviction  that  the  Union  must 
be  preserved.  On  November  29,  1830,  this  resolution  was  pre- 
sented in  the  commons, 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  That  the  tariff 
laws  as  they  now  exist  are  unwise,  unequal  in  their  operations  and  op- 
pressive to  the  Southern  states;  yet  this  Legislature  cannot  concur  with 
the  extreme,  violent  and  dangerous  remedy  towards  which  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  manifestly  tends.  Resolved,  That  in  the  sentiment  "this 
union  must  be  preserved"  we  recognize  principles  which  challenge  the 
approbation  of  every  Republican  and  which  promise  to  save  the  union 
from  disunion  and  anarchy. 

On  the  motion  of  Stokes  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  ordered  printed.125 

Shortly  after  Stokes  became  governor,  he  sent  the  commons 
a  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama approving  the  conduct  of  President  Jackson  and  recom- 


123  Governors'  Papers,  State  Series,  LXIII,  December  3,  1831. 
i24Montfort  Stokes  Letter  Book,   1830-1832,   p.   73. 
125  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  18S0,  p.   187. 
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mending  his  re-election.  He  said:  "I  have  great  pleasure  in 
laying  before  you  for  your  consideration,  this  evidence  of  the 
increased  confidence  in  our  beloved  Chief  Magistrate."  This 
message  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Senate.  Two  days  later 
the  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  praising  Jackson's  veto  of 
the  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  Maysville  Turnpike  and 
suggesting  that  "the  best  interests  of  the  union  will  be  preserved 
by  his  re-election."126 

In  his  annual  message  in  1831  Governor  Stokes  said  that  he 
felt  that  North  Carolina  very  generally  regretted  the  tariff  policy 
of  Congress  as  harmful  to  the  planters ;  but  he  asserted  the  State 
was  proud  of  the  help  it  had  given  to  the  Revolution  and  desired 
no  remedy  that  went  beyond  the  Constitution.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  nullification  advanced  by  a  sister  state.  He 
believed  that  while  the  states  had  delegated  to  Congress  only 
those  powers  which  were  essential  to  a  union,  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise which  had  helped  to  produce  the  Constitution  must 
preserve  it  in  the  Congress  which  was  soon  to  assemble.  The 
message  later  turned  to  a  political  defense  of  the  President.  The 
governor  was  happy  over  the  manner  in  which  the  President  had 
handled  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  country: 
trade  had  increased  with  the  West  Indies,  the  Indians  had  been 
removed,  and  the  national  debt  had  been  almost  liquidated.  He 
evidently  thought  that  the  evils  of  the  "Spoils  System"  had  been 
exaggerated.    At  the  close  of  the  message  he  asked : 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  some 
subordinate  members  of  the  government  have  been  dismissed  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  provided  the  duties  required  are  faithfully  performed  by 
their  successors  ?  Then  let  us  not  rashly  rush  to  destroy  this  prosperous 
condition  of  our  affairs,  by  endeavoring  to  place  them  in  untried 
hands.127 

In  1832  the  legislature  passed  unanimously  a  joint  resolution 
"that  the  General  Assembly  doth  solemnly  declare  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Federal  Union,  believing  that  on  its  continu- 
ance depends  the  liberty,  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
United  States."128 


!26  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1831-18S2,  p.  139. 
127  House  Journal,   North   Carolina,   1831,   pp.    144-149. 

!28  Senate   Journal,    North    Carolina,    1832,    pp.    33,    99 ;    House    Journal,    North    Carolina, 
1832,  pp.  224,  225. 
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In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  on  November  19,  1832, 
Stokes  again  referred  to  South  Carolina's  action.  He  feared  that 
such  excitement  in  the  South  "must  have  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  ties  that  have  heretofore  united  us  together  as  a  nation.  .  .  . 
I  rejoice  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  so  wisely  avoided 
any  interference  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  tranquility." 
He  felt  certain  that  the  State  was  satisfied  with  the  Union  which 
had  stood  for  fifty  years,  and  that  it  would  not  hazard  the  break- 
ing of  that  connection.129  Jackson  had  just  carried  the  State 
by  a  majority  greater  than  in  1824  or  1828. 

Most  of  the  defense  of  South  Carolina  was  found  in  the  south- 
ern Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina,  although  the  majority 
in  this  section  was  with  Jackson.  The  Western  Carolinian  de- 
fended nullification;  The  Carolina  Watchman  and  The  Greens- 
boro Patriot  opposed  it.130 

The  question  of  nullification  was  settled  by  a  compromise;  in 
1833  Congress  passed  a  bill,  with  Jackson's  approval,  gradually 
lowering  the  tariff.  South  Carolina  then  rescinded  its  ordinance 
of  nullification. 

In  1832  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  alarmed  over  the 
spread  of  cholera  in  the  United  States.  A  group  of  twenty-seven 
clergymen  and  laymen  requested  the  governor  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  that  divine  aid 
might  be  sought  in  this  emergency.  Stokes  said  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  grant  this  request,  but  that  he  would  do  it  on  his 
own  responsibility.  He  named  the  date  and  called  upon  all  who 
were  so  disposed  to  petition 

Almighty  God  that  in  His  infinite  mercy  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  continue  his  blessings  on  our  country  and  avert  every  impending 
Judgment,  and  ward  off  from  us  the  further  inroads  of  that  desolating 
plague  which  in  its  mysterious  progress  over  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
made  such  fearful  ravages  among  the  families  of  other  lands.131 

Stokes  was  not  elected  for  a  third  term  as  governor,  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  on  November 
19,  1832,  he  announced  that  he  had  accepted  an  appointment  by 


129  Ibid.,  p.   143. 

130  Boyd,  W.  K.,  The  History  of  North  Carolina,  the  Federal  Period,  II,  180.  There  were 
many  friends  of  Calhoun  in  the  southern  Piedmont  and  there  was  much  trade  between  this 
section  and  South  Carolina. 

131  Montfort  Stokes  Letter  Book,  1830-1832,  pp.  120-125.  This  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Carolina  Journal   (Halifax),  August  22,  1832. 
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President  Jackson  as  chairman  of  a  Federal  Indian  Commission 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  settling  of  the 
Southern  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.132 

Stokes  had  shown  no  special  interest  in  the  Indians.  In  1819 
Clay  and  others  had  severely  criticized  Jackson's  invasion  of 
Florida.  Stokes  said  he  thought  Jackson  had  gone  to  the  limits 
of  his  authority  but  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  censure  of  Con- 
gress.133 As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  he  voted  in 
favor  of  removing  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
especially  he  favored  the  plan  of  providing  the  President  with 
$50,000  with  which  to  hold  conferences  with  the  various  nations 
looking  to  their  removal.  He  also  wished  to  have  the  government 
protect  the  whites  and  help  the  Indians  through  the  maintenance 
of  posts  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian  country.134 

In  the  North  Carolina  commons  Stokes  helped  defeat  a  plan  to 
extend  the  laws  of  the  State  to  the  Cherokees.135  In  his  annual 
message  in  1831  he  said  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  Indians  re- 
mained peaceful  and  that  the  laws  of  the  State  had  not  been 
extended  to  them  save  to  protect  them.  He  felt  that  they  de- 
served a  like  protection  by  the  national  government,  but  "I  have 
declined  making  recommendations  .  .  .  relative  to  the  condi- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation  that  remained  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina."136 

On  May  15,  1832,  Stokes  wrote  Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  that 
one  Colonel  Dennis  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  had  brought  about 
forty  slaves  into  North  Carolina.  They  had  illegally  settled  on 
Cherokee  land  and  were  mining  for  gold.  Since  the  state  laws 
did  not  extend  to  the  Cherokee  section,  Cass  was  requested  to  see 
President  Jackson  and  have  the  federal  forces  remove  the  intrud- 
ers. In  July  Major-General  A.  G.  Macomb  notified  the  governor 
that  the  troops  had  removed  the  Georgians.137 

In  appointing  Stokes  to  "treat  with  the  Indians  and  for  other 
purposes,"  Jackson  sought  to  reward  a  friend  of  his  boyhood  days 


132  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,  1832,  p.  143.  He  said  that  "the  peaceful  settlement 
and  location  of  the  Indians  removing  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  and  not  less  so  to  North  Carolina  ;  especially  as  regards  the 
removal  of  that  portion  of  the  Cherokee  nation  now  residing  within  the  limits  of  this 
state."     He  left  the  governor's  chair  on  December  6.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  418. 

133  Stokes  to  Thomas  Ruffin,   February   17,   1819,  Ruflin  Papers,   I,   215. 

134  Annals,  14  Congress,  2  session,  p.  97;  16  Congress,  1  session,  I,  557. 

135  House  Journal,  North  Carolina,   1830,  p.  200. 

136  House  Journal,   North  Carolina.   1831,   pp.    143-146. 

137  Montfort  Stokes   Letter   Book,    1830-1832,   pp.   30-32,    120. 
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and  a  supporter  who  had  rendered  potent  service  in  his  presiden- 
tial campaigns  of  1824,  1828,  and  1832.  Jackson  acted  on  the 
theory  that  "to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils." 

Stokes's  message  to  the  legislature  in  1832  was  concerned  with 
reports  rather  than  recommendations.    He  said  in  conclusion  that 

In  this  last  act  of  my  political  relations  with  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I  should  be  ungrateful  in  withholding  the  expression  of  my  un- 
feigned thanks  for  the  many  testimonies  of  confidence  and  support  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Legislature  and  from  the  people,  in  the  course 
of  a  public  life  of  forty-seven  years  spent  in  their  service. 

Early  in  1833  Stokes  took  a  steamer  for  the  wilds  of  Indian 
Territory.  Due  to  the  care  of  a  large  family  and  a  large  planta- 
tion, Mrs.  Stokes  remained  in  Morne  Rouge,  and  whether  she  ever 
visited  her  husband  in  his  new  field  is  unknown.138 

The  governorship  gave  Stokes  his  last  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  positive  leader.  When  he  began  his  first  term  he  was  already 
sixty-eight;  and  while  between  seventy  and  eighty  he  was  to 
make  a  contribution  to  human  welfare,  he  was  to  live  far  from 
the  center  of  state  and  national  affairs  and  was  to  execute  plans 
made  by  others.  While  in  the  United  States  Senate  he  had  voted 
on  every  important  measure  that  was  presented,  he  did  not  assert 
himself  with  sufficient  vigor  to  create  much  of  a  following.  In 
the  reform  convention  of  1823  he  presided  with  ability,  but  he 
shielded  himself  from  the  criticism  of  the  East  by  allowing  others 
to  make  the  speeches  on  this  controversial  subject.  As  state 
senator  and  state  representative  he  made  some  reports  for  com- 
mittees and  voted  for  the  progressive,  democratic  measures  that 
were  considered;  but  he  was  not  a  strenuous  champion  of  any 
issue.  It  had  become  a  tradition  in  North  Carolina  to  give  the 
governor  three  successive  terms  if  he  kept  within  the  limited 
powers  assigned  him.  Like  most  of  our  governors,  Stokes  made 
nice  speeches,  kept  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  played  safe.  He 
gave  most  of  his  attention  to  routine  matters.  Urgent  questions 
of  constitutional  reform,  internal  improvements,  and  common 


138  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Stokes  sent  her  husband  word  that  she  was  ill ;  although  in  frail 
health,  he  rode  all  the  way  back  on  horseback.  After  this  visit  he  probably  never  saw 
Morne  Rouge  again.  Miss  Ethel  Crane,  901  College  St.,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  William  O. 
Foster,  March  19,  1938.  Miss  Crane  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Stokes.  After  ten  years 
of  service  to  the  Indians  h?  died  near  Fort  Gibson  at  the  age  of  eighty  ;  his  experiences  in 
Indian  territory  will  be  given  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Grant  Foreman  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review    (Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  October,  1939). 
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schools  were  before  the  people  awaiting  vigorous  leadership. 
Constitutional  reform  came  with  comparative  ease  three  years 
later ;  had  Stokes  pushed  this  matter  through  in  his  first  term,  in 
later  terms  the  Piedmont  and  mountains  would  have  obtained 
sufficient  representation  to  secure  a  railroad  into  the  West  and 
he  might  also  have  become  the  father  of  the  State's  public  school 
system.  Or  if  he  had  earnestly  striven  for  these  measures  and 
failed,  future  generations  would  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  leader. 
He  missed  his  opportunity;  as  a  result,  today  his  career  is  con- 
spicuous chiefly  for  what  he  failed  to  do. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  historical  students  should  be  able 
to  make  an  objective  appraisal  of  Stokes's  personality.  He  was 
hindered  in  his  early  career  by  an  explosive  temper.  Jesse  A. 
Pearson  once  accused  him  of  writing  a  paper,  "A  Few  Citizens  of 
Rowan,"  in  which  the  motives  of  Pearson  and  others  were  called 
into  question.  The  quarrel  led  to  a  duel  in  "Mason's  Old  Field 
near  Salisbury,"  in  which  Stokes  received  a  wound  which  handi- 
capped him  the  rest  of  his  life.139  One  biographer  says  he  pos- 
sessed "a  rare  genius  of  the  highest  courage  but  marred  by  being 
sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel."140  Another  says  that  "He  was  a 
type  of  chivalry  of  those  days  and  was  quick  to  resent  an 
insult."141 

Stokes  was  at  his  best  in  social  groups.  One  historian  says 
that  "He  was  of  infinite  wit,  and  men  are  yet  alive  who  repeat  his 
good  sayings.  He  was  ever  good  humored  in  his  raillery,  and 
rarely  lost  a  friend  by  his  jesting."142  He  was  a  congenial  host. 
While  touring  the  mountains  in  1827,  Professor  Elisha  Mitchell 
wrote  that  "At  General  Stokes's  I  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness. I  used  to  wonder  why  he  was  so  often  put  forward  in  the 
state  but  it  now  appears.     He  is  a  very  pleasant  man  of  good 


139  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  424.  Pearson  wrote  Stokes  that 
he  was  of  the  "generality  of  Pearson's  friends  and  one  of  that  party  whose  motives  the 
author  of  that  piece  alluded  to,  has  arraigned  in  language  insolent  and  personal.  .  .  .  My 
friend,  W.  Chambers,  will  wait  on  you  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  disavow  your  agency 
in  this  business  if  unjustly  charged."  Montfort  Stokes  Papers,  1790-1811.  Mr.  Gordon 
Hackett  of  Wilkesboro  told  the  author  that  according  to  a  family  tradition  Pearson's  son 
took  his  father's  place  and  that  Stokes,  feeling  no  enmity  towards  the  son,  held  his  fire. 
Mr.  Hackett  is  related  to  the  Stokes  family  by  marriage. 

140  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  424. 

141  Ashe,  S.  A.,  ed.,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Eminent  and  Representative  Men  of  the  Caro- 
lina^ of  the  Nineteenth  Century,   II,   424. 

142  Moore,  J.  W.,  History  of  North  Carolina,  I,  478.  Archibald  Henderson  ("Served  the 
State  with  Distinction  but  Is  Ignored  by  Historian,"  Durham  Morning  Herald,  June  5,  1927) 
Bays  that  he  has  seen  a  playing-card  on  which  M.  Stokes,  M.  A.  Locke,  and  M.  Troy,  Man- 
agers, sent  this  invitation :  "The  Gentlemen  of  Salisbury  and  its  vicinity  solicit  the  pleasure 
of  Miss  Holland's  company  at  a  Ball,  in  the  Court  House,  on  Friday  the  fourth  of  July,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening."  Mr.  Walter  Murphy  of  Salisbury  told  the  author  that  he  once 
had  this  card  in  his  possession. 
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sense."143  He  was  active  in  Masonic  circles,  being  made  Deputy- 
Grand  Master  in  1803. 144 

There  is  no  evidence  of  Stokes's  relations  to  the  church.  He 
ran  away  to  sea  about  the  time  children  are  usually  confirmed. 
When  Professor  Elisha  Mitchell  preached  at  the  Wilkesboro 
courthouse  in  1828,  Stokes  presided  at  one  of  the  services.145 
Neither  his  obituary  nor  any  other  source  shows  that  he  ever 
united  with  any  church. 

There  is  a  family  tradition  of  friction  between  Stokes  and  his 
second  wife,  although  there  was  no  open  break.  About  the  time 
he  left  the  United  States  Senate,  his  wife  became  reconciled  to 
his  long  absences  from  home  in  the  promotion  of  his  political 
career ;  she  never  discussed  his  alleged  imperfections  and  refused 
to  let  the  children  mention  the  subject,  saying  that  rumors  about 
public  men  should  be  proved  before  they  are  accepted.146 

The  Moravians  of  North  Carolina  accused  Stokes  of  dishonesty 
in  connection  with  certain  Wilkes  County  lands  which  his  father- 
in-law  purchased  from  the  Moravians  and  willed  to  his  daughters. 
The  defense  made  by  Stokes  has  not  been  preserved;  since  the 
Moravians  preferred  to  charge  the  notes  to  "profit  and  loss" 
instead  of  collecting  from  the  estate  by  law,  impartial  students 
probably  consider  him  as  innocent  of  the  charge.147 


143  Battle,  K.  P.,  "Diary  of  a  Geological  Tour  by  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  in  1827  and  1828," 
P.  37. 

144  Stokes  gave  fifty-eight  years  of  loyal  service  to  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  active 
in  the  Royal  White  Hart  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Halifax,  the  Old  Cone  Lodge,  No.  9,  of  Salisbury, 
and  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  45,  of  Wilkesboro.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina  on  November  23,  1790.  He  organized  Stokes  Lodge,  No.  32,  near  Salisbury.  1797  ; 
this  lodge  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  its  first  Worshipful  Master.  In  1807  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina :  "Resolved, 
unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Grand  Lodge  be  presented  to  our  Brother,  General 
Montfort  Stokes,  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  performed  the  duties 
of  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Masons."  In  brief,  his  record  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina  was :  Junior  Grand  Warden,  1797  to  1798  ;  Senior  Grand  Warden,  1799-1802  ;  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  1803-1809.  Bridges,  W.  W.,  The  Masonic  Governors  of  North  Carolina,  pp. 
185-193. 

145  Battle,  K.  P.,  "Diary  of  a  Geological  Tour  by  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  in  1827  and  1828," 
p.  46.  Prof.  Mitchell  said  that  Stokes  had  been  a  very  profane  man  and  a  great  card- 
player. 

146  Miss  Frances  Bouchelle,  De  Land,  Florida,  to  William  O.  Foster,  May  2,  1938. 

147  In  1778  approximately  9,000  acres  were  sold  by  the  Moravians  to  Hugh  Montgomery, 
part  of  the  payments  being  made  in  notes.  Montgomery  left  his  property  to  his  daughters, 
Rachel  and  Rebecca.  Efforts  were  made  to  escheat  this  property  to  the  State  on  the  ground 
that  the  Moravians  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Revolution.  This  charge  was 
groundless ;  they  willingly  submitted  to  extraordinary  taxes  and  volunteered  provisions  for 
the  American  patriots.  During  the  Revolution  the  legislature  freed  them  from  military 
service  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions.  The  State  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the 
sale  to  Montgomery.  Stokes  and  James  Wellborn  married  the  daughters  of  Montgomery  and 
thus  became  interested  in  the  property.  In  1827  the  Moravians  went  to  court  and  forced 
Stokes  to  pay  one  of  his  notes.  Judge  W.  P.  Mangum,  who  wrote  the  decision,  said  that 
Stokes  was  violently  opposed  to  him  and  remarked  that  "but  for  that  damned  fellow  the 
Moravian  suits  would  have  slept  forever."  Mangum's  decision  was  later  affirmed  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  W.  P.  Mangum  to  Bartlett  Yancey,  27th.  January,  1827,  Hamilton, 
J.  G.,  deR.,  ed.,  "Letters  to  Bartlett  Yancey,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  X, 
No.  2  (1911),  pp.  64-65.  Wellborn's  notes  were  paid  in  1845.  When  he  left  for  Indian 
territory  in   1833,   Stokes   refused  to  pay   his   other   notes,   saying   that   he  had    "not   received 
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In  evaluating  the  character  of  Governor  Stokes,  due  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  his  rough  environment.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  family,  the  school, 
the  community,  and  the  church ;  he  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
society  of  adult  men  in  the  navy.  Both  Salisbury  and  Wilkesboro 
were  rough,  pioneer  communities,  and  Indian  Territory  was  a 
wilderness.  In  each  of  these  social  spheres  profanity,  gambling, 
intemperance,  and  immorality  were  common  among  the  men. 

Primarily  Stokes  will  be  remembered  as  a  public  man.  One  of 
the  most  apt  descriptions  of  a  politician  ever  written  was  applied 
to  him  by  his  life-long  friend,  Thomas  Ruffin,  who  spoke  of  him  as 

an  old  politician.  That  is  a  character  that  is  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home;  or  that  exhibits  any  anxiety  but  for  popular  favor.  And  when 
at  home,  they  are  of  little  use  and  do  little  else  than  be  served  by  their 
families.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  doing  either  member  of  the  family 
much  harm  in  proposing  their  separation  one  day.148 

Stokes  wrote  fewer  letters  than  most  public  men.  When  he 
wished  to  confer  with  a  man  he  usually  went  to  see  him  or  met 
him  at  a  convention.  What  he  lacked  in  industry  and  thorough- 
ness, he  supplied  by  the  cultivation  of  political  friends.  To  him 
politics  was  a  vocation.  After  his  twenty-third  year  there  were 
only  four  years  when  he  was  not  holding  some  office.  He  gave 
the  public  his  time  and  his  talents,  receiving  in  return  the  satis- 
faction of  his  ambition  and  much  of  his  livelihood.  Although  he 
was  not  a  dominant,  aggressive  leader,  he  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  North  Carolina  politics,  especially  in  the  West;  and  had 
he  not  buried  himself  in  the  wilderness  from  1833  to  1842,  his 
own  generation  and  later  historians  probably  would  have  given 
him  larger  recognition. 

his  just  credits."  He  probably  meant  that  some  of  his  payments  had  not  been  credited  upon 
the  notes.  A  Moravian  historian  wrote  the  author  in  1937  that  "I  know  very  little  about 
Montfort  Stokes  and  that  not  to  his  credit."  Compare  Fries,  A.  L.,  ed.,  The  Records  of  the 
Moravian  in  North  Carolina,  IV,  1413-1419  ;  Blackwelder,  Ruth,  "The  Attitude  of  the  North 
Carolina  Moravians  toward  the  American  Revolution,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view, IX,  No.  1  (January,  1932),  p.  15;  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIV,  390. 
In  one  of  these  suits  Stokes  was  represented  by  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  who  indicated  that 
the  only  service  he  could  render  his  client  was  to  have  the  case  continued.  A.  D.  Murphey 
to   Thomas   Ruffin,   Ruffin  Papers,   I,   275. 

1*8  Ruffin  to  Catherine  Ruffin,  January  31,  1831,  Ruffin  Papers,  II,  23.  Ruffin  wrote  his 
daughter  that  a  Miss  Elenor  would  leave  Raleigh  with  her  uncle,  Governor  Stokes.  They 
planned  to  spend  the  night  at  the  Ruffin  home  in  Orange  County.  Ruffin  hoped  the  visit 
would  be  extended  and  that  they  would  spend  one  day  and  two  nights.  He  added  that 
"she  wants  you  to  accompany  her  to  Wilkes  where  you  would  see  mountains  and  snow  and 
iee  enough." 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NORTH 

CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

MECHANIC  ARTS1 

By  David  Alexander  Lock  miller 

About  a  century  ago  a  new  spirit  became  apparent  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  in  America.  It  was  a  spirit  destined  to  unite 
the  nation  and  the  separate  states  in  a  unique  program  of  mak- 
ing knowledge  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  that  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  whose  livelihood  depends  on  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  growth  of  this  spirit  into  the  land- 
grant  college  system  and  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  democratizing  higher  education  is  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.2 

The  transformation  in  the  field  of  higher  education  was,  of 
course,  only  a  phase  of  the  great  awakening  or  humanitarian 
revolt  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Grade 
schools  and  academies,  literature  and  science,  religion  and  law 
all  felt  the  vivifying  impulse  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  change. 
Men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  welcomed  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  and  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the  development  of  a  better 
civilization. 

Following  the  Revolution,  education  was  still  the  traditional 
and  classical  type  which  had  been  imported  from  England.  Here 
and  there  a  voice  was  raised  in  protest  against  the  exclusive  con- 
tinuance of  aristocratic  instruction  in  a  democracy,  but  little  or 
nothing  was  done  to  change  the  system.  Colleges  were  for  the 
select  few  who  desired  to  study  theology,  law,  or  medicine.  The 
son  of  a  small  farmer  or  of  a  craftsman,  generally  speaking, 
was  not  expected  to  go  to  college ;  and  if  he  had  the  desire  to  se- 
cure a  higher  education,  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  occupa- 
tion about  which  he  knew  most.  There  were  few  courses  which 
had  any  relation  to  our  natural  resources  or  to  the  callings  of 


1  This  article  is  part  of  the  author's  projected  History  of  North  Carolina  State  College. 
1889-1939. 

2  The  General  Assembly  of  1917  changed  the  name  of  the  college  to  The  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  In  1981  the  General  Assembly  "consolidated 
and  merged"  State  College,  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  the  University  of 
North   Carolina   into  the  University  of  North    Carolina. 

[  273  ] 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Technical  terms  were  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  both  of  which  were  dead  languages  to  the  multitude. 
Not  only  were  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics  handicapped 
in  studying  the  trades  of  their  fathers,  but  also  women  of  all 
classes  were  excluded  from  the  portals  of  higher  learning.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  voice  of  a  people  who  were  continuing  their 
struggle  for  political  freedom  was  to  demand  and  secure  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  common  man. 

Although  Columbia  College,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  estab- 
lished combination  professorships  such  as  those  of  philosophy, 
natural  history,  medicine,  chemistry,  and  agriculture  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  beginning  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  as  subjects  of  study  dates  from  the  period 
of  the  War  of  1812  when  the  country  secured  a  large  measure  of 
economic  and  industrial  independence  from  Europe.  The  de- 
mand for  information  on  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing was  expressed  in  various  reports  and  memorials  to 
the  state  legislatures  and  to  Congress.  Agricultural  societies, 
state  boards  of  agriculture,  lyceums,  periodicals,  and  books 
served  to  crystallize  public  opinion  in  the  support  of  those  lead- 
ers who  desired  to  educate  the  masses  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  everyday  life.3 

The  popular  cry  for  more  democracy  in  higher  education 
found  an  outlet  in  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  introduction  of  theoretical 
courses  on  agricultural  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  mechanics 
into  the  curricula  of  the  older  colleges  and  universities,  both 
public  and  private.  In  1819  Josiah  Holbrook  of  Connecticut  be- 
gan an  industrial  school  on  Fellenberg's  plan,  and  five  years 
later  he  undertook  an  agricultural  school  at  Derby  which  soon 
failed.  In  1823  Jesse  Buel,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture of  the  New  York  Assembly,  brought  in  a  report  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  tax-supported  agricultural  school,  but 
the  project  was  delayed  for  several  years.  The  following  year 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  founded  the  pioneer  technical  school 
in  the  United  States  at  Troy,  New  York.    The  Rensselaer  Poly- 


3  True,    Alfred   Charles,   A   History  of  Agricultural   Education    in    the    United   States,    1785- 
1925,  pp.  7   and  following. 
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technic  Institute,  the  prototype  of  subsequent  land-grant  col- 
leges, was  expressly  established  to  train  men  in  "the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life."  In  1853  the 
state  of  New  York  incorporated  The  People's  College  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  advanced  courses  in  literature,  science,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  agriculture.  About  the  same  time  definite 
movements  for  the  establishment  of  separate  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  were  under  way  in  Michigan,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, In  1861  the  Massachusetts  legislature  incorporated 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  "for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts, 
and  a  school  of  industrial  science."4 

In  North  Carolina  little  was  done  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
towards  giving  college  courses  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.5  Although  the  State  University  was  established  to  en- 
courage "all  useful  learning,"  it  was  not  until  1852  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  established  a  School  for  the  Application  of 
Science  to  the  Arts.  The  purpose  of  the  school,  which  was 
opened  on  January  1,  1854,  was  to  train  engineers,  artisans, 
chemists,  miners,  and  physicians.  Chief  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  theories  of  the  subjects  studied,  but  a  limited  amount  of 
practical  work  was  carried  on  in  the  laboratories.  The  pro- 
gram of  study  was  largely  confined  to  chemistry,  in  which  many 
of  the  problems  were  selected  from  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Students  in  the  new  school  could  substitute  civil  engineering 
or  agricultural  chemistry  for  languages  or  for  international 
and  constitutional  law  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  A.B, 
degree.  The  University  did  not  maintain  that  it  was  teaching 
practical  agriculture  and  engineering,  and  the  courses  offered 
were  limited  indeed  when  contrasted  to  those  which  later  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  Morrill  Act.6 

The  name  of  Justin  S.  Morrill,  United  States  senator  from 
Vermont,  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  establishment  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.     Despite  the  claims  advanced 


4  Loc.   cit. 

5  Agricultural  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  was  emphasized  by  the  manual- 
labor  schools  which  were  popular  throughout  the  country  a  century  or  more  ago.  Wake 
Forest  Institute,  now  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Davidson  Seminary,  now  Davidson  Col- 
lege, in  North  Carolina,  were  both  chartered  in  the  1830's  as  manual-labor  schools.  These 
institutions  and  others  abandoned  the  manual-labor  plan  after  a  very  few  years  because  of 
practical     difficulties. 

«  Armstrong,  Lindsey  Otis,  The  Development  of  Agricultural  Education  in  North  Carolina 
(unpublished  MS.  thesis  in  the  N.  C.  State  College  Library),   pp.   20-24. 
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for  Alden  Partridge  of  Norwich,  Vermont,  and  Jonathan  Bald- 
win Turner  of  Illinois,  it  was  Morrill  who  led  the  successful  fight 
for  more  democracy  in  higher  education  through  various  ses- 
sions of  the  United  States  Congress.  On  December  14,  1857, 
Morrill  introduced  the  first  land-grant  bill  in  the  House.  This 
measure,  later  amended  to  give  each  state  30,000  acres  instead 
of  20,000  acres  of  public  lands  for  each  representative  and  sen- 
ator then  in  Congress,  definitely  provided  for  the  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  in  each  state  where  the 
leading  object  would  be,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  or 
classical  studies,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ...  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."7  This  measure, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1859  by  small  majorities  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  extravagant,  impolitic,  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Following  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  the  withdrawal 
of  most  of  the  Congressmen  from  the  South,  many  of  whom 
had  opposed  the  land-grant  plan  on  constitutional  grounds,  the 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
July  2,  1862.  By  this  time  North  Carolina  had  joined  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  were  not  ex- 
tended to  the  seceded  states  until  after  1865. 8 

The  Civil  War  blighted  higher  education  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  states  for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  offered  a  few  theo- 
retical courses  in  agriculture  prior  to  1860,  was  hopelessly  in 
debt  and  almost  without  students  when  the  war  came  to  a  close. 
In  1867  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  transferring  the 
State's  land-script  provided  by  the  Morrill  Act  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University.  The  trustees  in  seeking  to  give  effect  to  the 
objects  of  this  law  sold  some  270,000  acres  of  land  at  the  mar- 
ket price  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  and  proceeded  to  use  $13,000 
of  the  first  money  received  for  general  expenses.  In  1868  the 
Reconstruction  legislature  appointed  a  new  board  of  trustees 


7  True,  History  of  Agricultural  Education,   p.   100. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  104.  Although  the  original  land-grant  act  of  1862  has  been  amplified  and  its 
benefits  have  been  expanded  by  such  measures  as  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Adams  Act,  the  Smith- 
Lever  Acts,  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  fundamental  objectives  of  Senator  Morrill  have 
not   been    changed. 
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for  the  University  and  a  general  reorganization  ensued.  But 
failing  to  receive  public  support,  and  suffering  from  bad  man- 
agement and  litigation  over  the  land-script  fund,  the  Uni- 
versity was  forced  to  close  in  1869.  The  officials,  however,  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  positions  and  made  plans  for  various  col- 
leges, including  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  In- 
struction was  not  resumed  until  1875,  when  the  General  As- 
sembly appointed  a  new  board  of  trustees  and  replaced  the  lost 
land-script  funds  by  authorizing  the  issuance  of  interest-bear- 
ing certificates  of  indebtedness.9 

A  committee  of  the  new  board  of  trustees  recommended  that 
the  University  consist  of  six  colleges,  including  a  College  of 
Agriculture  and  a  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  This  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
John  Kimberly,  who  had  previously  taught  at  the  University, 
was  employed  as  professor  of  agriculture.  Although  Professor 
Kimberly  had  requested  $2,800  for  his  department,  the  sum 
allotted  during  1876  was  only  $200.  This  was  much  less  than 
the  appropriations  made  for  other  departments;  and  soon  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  were  saying  that  the  University  did 
not  really  believe  in  practical  education  for  the  masses,  and 
that  the  officials  were  barely  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Land-Grant  Act.  In  the  fall  of  1876  the  State  Grange  made 
inquiry  of  President  Battle  concerning  the  University's  use  of 
the  land-script  funds.  Dr.  Battle  made  a  detailed  reply  which 
served  to  quiet  public  criticism  of  the  University's  policy  for 
almost  a  decade.  Among  other  things  he  noted  the  objectives 
of  the  Morrill  Act  and  called  attention  to  the  catalogue  which 
showed  that  studies  relating  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
were  receiving  special  consideration.  "For  example,  Chemistry, 
including  the  composition  and  analysis  of  soils,  manure,  etc.; 
Botany,  Zoology,  including  domestic  animals  and  their  foes; 
Geology,  including  character  of  soils;  Mineralogy,  especially 
the  minerals  of  our  state;  Mechanics,  including  agricultural 
implements;  Physics,  light  and  heat  as  influencing  plant  life; 
also  Meteorology;  Engineering,  including  road  making,  land 
surveying,  etc.,*  Mathematics,  necessary  for  Mechanics,  Engi- 
neering, etc.    All  this  in  addition  to  the  English  Language  and 


9  Battle,   Kemp  P.,  History  of  the   University  of  North  Carolina,  II,  1   and  following. 
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Literature,  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  and  International 
Law,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  German  and  French 
languages  needed  to  make  our  students  intelligent  citizens."10 

Undoubtedly  President  Battle  and  the  trustees  made  an  hon- 
est effort  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Morrill  Act.  During  the 
period  under  consideration,  1875-87,  few  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  practical  courses  at  Chapel  Hill;  and,  lacking  adequate 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  University  could  not  well  offer  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  on  the  slender  appropria- 
tion of  $7,500  per  annum.  Dr.  Battle  frankly  admitted  that  the 
instruction  was  theoretical,  but  he  contended  that  "the  Univer- 
sity is  doing  more  for  the  $7,500  than  any  other  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  that  has  as  little  money."11  The  truth 
is  that  North  Carolina  had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  and  the  Panic  of 
1873  to  support  adequately  a  first-class  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college.  Also,  the  classical  atmosphere  at  Chapel  Hill 
was  perhaps  a  bit  unfriendly  to  the  new  democratic  ideal  of 
higher  education  for  the  masses.  This  attitude,  real  or  imag- 
inary, no  doubt  convinced  many  that  the  real  hope  for  education 
in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  institution. 

Despite  the  able  defense  of  the  University's  use  of  the  land- 
script  funds  made  by  President  Battle  and  other  friends  of  the 
University  through  the  press,  in  reports  to  the  legislature,  and 
at  public  meetings  throughout  the  State,  the  belief  grew  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  instruction  offered  was  too  theoretical 
and  that  shop  work,  cultivated  fields,  and  dairy  barns  should 
replace  some  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  cultural  studies.  The 
example  of  fine  agricultural  and  engineering  colleges  in  other 
states  and  the  continued  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
supporting  land-grant  institutions  did  not  go  unnoticed  in  North 
Carolina.  Within  a  few  years  a  new  group  of  leaders,  no  doubt 
inspired  by  some  of  the  movements  which  ultimately  merged  in 
"Populism,"  took  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


io  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

ll  Ibid.,   pp.   124,   228. 
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State  College,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  the  work  of  no  one 
man  or  group  of  men.  Like  all  institutions,  it  is  a  product  of 
history.  During  the  period  of  its  inception  and  early  struggles 
for  life,  however,  certain  leaders — believers  in  democratizing 
higher  education — stand  out  in  bold  relief;  and  at  the  head  of 
these  was  Colonel  Leonidas  L.  Polk.  As  early  as  1872,  if  not 
earlier,  Colonel  Polk,  North  Carolina's  first  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  founder  of  The  Progressive  Farmer,  was  public- 
ly urging  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college.  In  the 
fall  of  1872,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Agricultural  Fair  in  Ra- 
leigh, he  made  an  address  in  which  he  urged  the  people  to  estab- 
lish an  agricultural  college  somewhere  in  the  State  "with  its 
branch  schools  in  every  county  as  feeders  to  the  main  school."12 
Polk,  more  than  any  other  man,  organized  and  led  the  farmers 
of  North  Carolina  in  their  demand  for  a  college  which  would 
comply  with  the  broad  terms  of  the  Morrill  Act.  Through  the 
editorial  column  of  The  Progressive  Farmer  he  continued  week 
after  week  the  fight  for  a  "farmers'  college"  which  he  had  be- 
gun by  word  of  mouth.  He  served  notice  on  all  concerned  that 
he  would  "continue  this  subject  and  follow  it  up  until  justice  is 
done  the  people,  or  they  know  why  it  is  not  done."13  He  told 
the  people  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  and  by  other 
land-grant  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Finally,  when 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  catalogue  for  1885-86  was 
changed  to  include  a  theoretical  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Colonel  Polk,  no  doubt  exasperated  with  the  little 
progress  thus  far  made,  printed  the  following  caustic  comments : 

The  catalogue  of  the  State  University  for  1885-6,  recently  issued,  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  an  "agricultural  college"  connected  with  and  as  a 
part  of  that  institution.  If  this  were  literally  true,  or  even  approximate- 
ly true,  it  would  be  agreeable  information;  but  it  is  neither.  The  so- 
called  "agricultural  college"  which  is  paraded  in  the  catalogue  is  a 
sham,  a  mere  pretence,  a  thing  which  has  a  mere  technical  existence, 
under  cover  of  which  the  University  continues  to  appropriate  and  to  use 
the  annual  interest  on  $125,000  which  belongs  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  classes  of  the  State  and  which  should  be  used  for  their  bene- 
fit only. 

12  Poe,  Clarence,  "Leonidas  Lafayette  Polk,"  Alumni  News  (N.  C.  State  College),  Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

13  Ibid.     See  also  The  Progressive  Farmer,  I,  passim. 
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After  a  period  of  eleven  years  of  laborious  effort,  and  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  $85,000  of  money  given  our  people  by  the  Government,  we 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  "College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts!" 

It  is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty  and  admirably  equipped  in  all 
its  departments.  It  is  located  on  the  forty-eighth  page  of  the  catalog 
of  the  University.  The  catalog  says  that  "two  courses  are  offered"  in 
this  elegant  paper  college.  "Offered"  is  a  good  word!  These  "courses" 
we  presume,  have  been  offered  to  our  farmer  boys  for  these  eleven  years, 
but  we  search  the  catalog  in  vain  to  find  one  who  has  availed  himself  of 
the  offer. 

"We  make  no  war  upon  the  University.  We  want  to  see  it  rise  until 
it  shall  stand  the  equal  of  any  similar  institution  in  all  the  land,  but 
an  earnest  conviction  of  duty  to  the  farmers  of  our  State  shall  enlist  our 
utmost  effort  until  we  see  that  justice  is  done  them  in  this  matter.  "We 
need  an  agricultural  college  for  the  practical  training  of  the  children  of 
our  farmers  and  other  industrial  classes,  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  get 
it — build  it  with  the  money  given  us  by  the  government  for  that  purpose. 
How  are  we  to  get  it  ?    By  electing  a  legislature  that  will  give  it  to  us  !14 

While  Colonel  Polk  was  organizing  the  farmers  of  the  State 
and  stressing  the  need  for  an  agricultural  college,  other  for- 
ward-looking citizens,  sensing  the  importance  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  the  South  and  realizing  the  value  of  a  diversified 
economic  system,  were  urging  the  need  for  a  schoool  of  indus- 
trial and  mechanic  arts.  This  movement  was  led  by  a  group  of 
able  young  men  of  Raleigh,  collectively  known  as  the  Watauga 
Club. 

On  May  26,  1884,  at  the  suggestion  of  William  J.  Peele,  a 
young  lawyer  and  public-spirited  citizen,  the  Watauga  Club  was 
organized  in  Raleigh.  The  purpose  of  the  club  was  "to  encour- 
age free  discussion  and  to  promote  the  educational,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  state."15  Among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  were  William  J.  Peele,  Edward  P. 
Moses,  Arthur  Winslow,  Josephus  Daniels,  John  W.  Thompson, 
W.  E.  Ashley,  A.  D.  Jones,  G.  E.  Leach,  Alfred  Haywood, 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  Charles  Latta,  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Walter  H. 
Page,  William  S.  Primrose,  and  Charles  W.  Dabney.  The  mem- 
bership, consisting  of  twenty-four  young  men,  all  under  thirty, 


14  The  Progressive  Farmer,   May   19,   1886,   August  25,   1886. 

15  Dabney,  Charles  William,   Universal  Education  in  the  South,   I,  182. 
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included  lawyers,  teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  and  business  men. 
According  to  one  of  the  club  members,  "Men  with  personal  axes 
to  grind,  cranks,  or  hobby-riders  were  excluded.,,  The  club  had 
no  constitution,  by-laws,  or  secret  ritual,  and  publicity  was 
avoided.  The  members,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Watauga 
pioneers  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  did  not  argue  about  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction;  they  dealt 
with  reality  in  serving  an  impoverished  and  distracted  people.16 

In  its  desire  to  widen  the  opportunities  of  the  common  man, 
the  club  advocated  instruction  in  both  agriculture  and  industrial 
arts.  It  emphasized,  however,  manual  training  and  technical 
and  engineering  instruction,  in  order  that  the  resources  and 
manufactures  of  the  State  might  be  more  fully  developed.  In 
time  the  first  object  of  the  club  became  the  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial education  into  the  school  system  of  North  Carolina. 
From  its  headquarters — a  bare  room  over  a  store  on  Fayetteville 
Street — the  club  launched  its  campaign.  Page's  newspaper,  The 
State  Chronicle,  became  the  unofficial  journal  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  members  undertook  to  educate  the  public  on  the  need 
for  an  industrial  school  through  correspondence  with  prominent 
leaders  in  the  State  and  by  public  speeches.  By  these  methods 
and  through  personal  conferences  the  active  support  of  other 
young  men  was  enlisted.  Among  these  were  Augustus  Leazar 
of  Iredell  County,  and  Henry  E.  Fries  of  Salem.17 

A  few  months  after  the  club  had  been  organized  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  need  and  practicability 
of  an  industrial  school  in  North  Carolina.  Arthur  Winslow,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  submitted,  on  January  7,  1885,  a  report 
which  was  so  convincing  that  the  club  voted  to  memorialize  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  subject.  Winslow,  Peele,  and  Page 
were  named  a  committee  to  present  the  memorial  and  to  supply 
the  legislature  with  necessary  information. 

In  preparing  the  memorial  the  committee  was  squarely  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  agricultural  education.  Although 
most  of  the  club  members  were  sons  of  the  soil  and  keenly  con- 


16  hoc.  cit.  See  also  Peele,  W.  J.,  "A  History  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege." This  address  was  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Holladay  Hall,  August 
22,   1888.     A  typed  copy  is  in  the  State  College  Library. 

"  Ibid. 
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cerned  about  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  the  club's  program  em- 
phasized mechanical  and  engineering  instruction.  Its  members 
believed  that  North  Carolina  should  add  the  products  of  the 
mines,  forests,  and  factories  to  agriculture,  so  that  the  people 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  North  for  technical  ex- 
perts and  manufactured  articles  of  daily  use.  The  question  of 
whether  the  school  should  be  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial 
was  effectually  settled  one  Sunday  afternoon  by  Walter  H.  Page 
when  he  stated  that  the  bill  would  never  be  passed  by  "the  d — n 
farmer  legislature  unless  there  was  some  agriculture  in  it  some- 
where."18 Thus  the  gospel  which  Colonel  Polk  had  been  preach- 
ing for  more  than  a  decade  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

In  February,  1885,  the  Watauga  Club  memorial  was  present- 
ed to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  committee.  The  petition 
stated  that  the  object  was  "To  establish  an  Industrial  School 
in  North  Carolina,  which  will  be  a  training  place  for  young  men 
who  wish  to  acquire  skill  in  the  wealth-producing  arts  and 
sciences.,,19  The  memorial  further  stated  that  the  school  should 
be  located  in  Raleigh  in  connection  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  wood- 
work, mining,  metallurgy,  and  practical  agriculture.  These  pro- 
posals were  ably  supported  by  an  argument,  written  by 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  which  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  school.  It  included  an  outline  of  the  work 
to  be  offered  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  oper- 
ating such  an  institution.20 

The  proposals  calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school  were  carefully  considered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education,  of  which  Augustus  Leazar  was  chairman.  While  the 
committee  had  the  matter  under  advisement,  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  industrial  education,  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  for  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  an  in- 
dustrial school.  A  few  days  later,  the  Committee  on  Education 
having  approved  the  project,  Dixon's  bill  was  dropped  and 
Leazar  introduced  a  measure  which  provided: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  seek  proposals  of  donations 
from  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina;  and  when  an  adequate 

18  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

19  Dabney,  Universal  Education,  1,   185. 

20  Ibid.,    p.    186. 
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donation  should  be  made  by  any  city  or  town,  there  the  school  should 
be  located,  giving  the  place  the  preference  which  offered  the  greatest 
inducements. 

2.  That  the  school  should  be  under  joint  control  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  directors  from  such  town  or  city. 

3.  That  instruction  should  be  in  woodwork,  mining,  metallurgy, 
practical  agriculture,  and  such  other  branches  of  industrial  education 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  apply  an- 
nually $5,000  of  the  surplus  funds  of  their  department  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  said  school.21 

The  bill  did  not  become  a  law  without  considerable  difficulty. 
William  J.  Peele,  who  watched  its  progress  through  the  General 
Assembly  with  great  interest,  later  said:  "Some  opposed  it 
because  they  were  fossils  and  oppose  everything ;  some  feared  it 
would  ultimately  draw  the  land-script  fund  away  from  the 
University.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  its  friends  at  the  time 
it  was  passed  that  it  would  have  failed  if  it  had  called  for  one 
dollar  from  the  general  treasury."22  The  measure  was  sponsored 
in  the  House  by  Leazar,  Dixon,  and  Fries,  where  it  passed  by  a 
vote  of  51  to  11.  In  the  Senate  it  was  championed  by  Robert 
W.  Winston,  Willis  R.  Williams,  S.  B.  Alexander,  and  John  Gat- 
ling.  On  March  11,  1885,  with  23  senators  voting  in  favor  of  the 
bill  to  9  opposed,  the  bill  became  a  law.23 

Pursuant  to  the  act  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  advertised 
for  proposals  on  the  location  of  the  school.  Charlotte  responded 
with  the  offer  of  $5,000  and  an  eligible  site,  Kinston  offered 
$10,000,  and  Raleigh  offered  $5,000  (later  increased  to  $8,000), 
one  acre  of  land  donated  by  William  Stronach,  the  Exposition 
Building  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  valued  at  $3,000,  and  the 
use  of  twenty  acres  in  the  western  part  of  the  Fair  Grounds. 
These  provisions  being  found  inadequate  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school,  the  project  reverted  to  its  sponsors  for 
further  consideration.24 

On  November  4,  1885,  the  Watauga  Club  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  mass  meeting  in  Raleigh  on  November  26  of  all 
the  friends  of  industrial  education  throughout  the  State.     The 


21  Public   Laws  of  North   Carolina,    1885,    Chap.    308. 

22  Peele,   "History,"   p.   2. 

23  hoc.  cit.;  Dabney,  Universal  Education,   I,  186. 

24  State  College  Record,  Vol.  35,  No.  4,  p.  33. 
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notice  of  the  meeting  was  written  by  Charles  W.  Dabney  and 
signed  by  William  S.  Primrose  as  chairman. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

A  MASS  MEETING 
in  the  interests  of  a  State 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

will  be  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall,  Raleigh,  Wednesday,  Nov.  11th, 
at  8  o'clock  P.M. 

A  number  of  distinguished  educators  and  advocates  of  industrial  edu- 
cation have  been  invited  and  have  signified  their  intention  to  be  pres- 
ent.    Among  them 

Mr.  George  L.  Chaney,  the  father  of  the  Atlanta  Artisans  Institute, 
has  promised  to  address  the  meeting. 

North  Carolina's  chief  educators  and  progressive  thinkers  of  all  pro- 
fessions have  been  requested  to  make  addresses  and  already  enough 
have  been  heard  from  to  make  it  certain  that  this  will  be  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  occasion. 

Everybody  is  invited,  but  especially  the  artisans,  manufacturers,  and 
friends  of  education. 

Wm.  S.  Primrose, 

Ch'man.25 

At  the  designated  time  and  place  a  large  group  assembled  to 
hear  the  speakers  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations.  Cap- 
tain Octavius  Coke  was  made  chairman,  and  Major  Robert 
Bingham,  William  H.  Kerr,  George  L.  Chaney,  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  On  the  wave  of  the  great  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  we  ought  to  have  an  Industrial  School. 

2.  That  it  ought  to  be  located  in  Raleigh. 

3.  That  we  will  give  such  corporation  our  cordial  cooperation  and 
support. 

4.  That  a  committee  of  twenty-five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  the  cost,  character,  and  constitution  of  such  school,  and  submit 
the  same  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  their  next  regular  meeting  in 
December.26 

William  S.  Primrose  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  he  with  the  active  aid  of  S.  R.  Tucker,  W.  E.  Ashley,  and 
S.  A.  Ashe  of  Raleigh,  Donald  McRae  of  Wilmington,  R.  J.  Pow- 


2"  Dabney,  Universal  Education,  I,  533-34. 
2GPeele,   "History,"   p.   3. 
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ell  of  Chatham,  and  others,  made  the  report  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  as  provided  by  the  resolutions.  After  considerable 
discussion  by  the  board,  in  the  press,  and  by  people  throughout 
the  State,  the  increased  offer  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  April  21,  1886. 27 

In  accordance  with  section  two  of  the  act  of  1885,  the  city  of 
Raleigh  appointed  G.  E.  Leach,  F.  0.  Moring,  and  J.  S.  Wynne 
as  its  directors  of  the  new  school.  A  site  was  purchased  from 
Dr.  Eugene  Grissom,  and  negotiations  were  under  way  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  when  events  occurred  which  were  to  con- 
vert the  industrial  school  into  a  land-grant  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts.28 

Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  fight  being  waged 
by  Colonel  Leonidas  L.  Polk  for  an  agricultural  college  in 
accordance  with  the  largest  objectives  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
All  during  the  1880's,  through  speeches,  correspondence, 
and  the  columns  of  The  Progressive  Farmer,  he  continued  to 
arouse  and  organize  the  farmers  and  farm  clubs  of  the  State  in 
support  of  such  a  plan.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Watauga  Club  in  behalf  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, but  his  aims  were  larger:  he  wanted  a  college  in  which 
agriculture  would  not  rank  beneath  "woodwork,  mining,  and 
metallurgy"  in  the  curricula.  Also,  he  wanted  a  college  which 
would  receive  substantial  support  from  the  state  treasury,  and 
he  demanded  that  the  land-script  fund  of  $7,500  a  year  be 
transferred  from  the  University  to  maintain  the  new  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  act.  Writing  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  in  April,  1886, 
he  said :  "Let  the  true  friends  of  Progress  unite  in  the  demand 
that  this  fund  shall  be  applied  to  industrial,  practical  education." 
And,  the  following  year  he  wrote : 

"We  have  $125,000  in  our  State  Treasury,  which  was  given  to  our  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose.  We  accepted  it  and  promised  to  apply  it  for  that 
purpose.  But  we  have  not  done  it.  It  was  given  to  our  University 
under  the  sham  pretense  that  there  is  an  agricultural  college  connected 
with  the  university.  It  is  all  bosh.  And  the  people  from  whom  this 
money  was  taken  have  paid  $86,250  interest  on  it  to  the  University, 
during  the  past  eleven  years,  and  today  there  is  not  a  single  farmer's 

27  hoc.  cit. 

28  Loc.  cit. 
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son  in  the  whole  State  who  is  getting  the  benefit  intended  by  the  gov- 
ernment when  the  money  was  donated.  There  are  some  things  on 
which  the  people  are  posted  and  which  they  expect  the  present  legis- 
lature to  do.  One  of  these  things,  and  upon  which  the  people  have 
set  their  hearts,  is  that  the  legislature  shall  establish  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  transfer  to  that  College  the  $125,000  which  belongs  to 
them.29 

In  1886  a  legislature  largely  composed  of  farmers  had  been 
elected  by  the  voters.  Many  of  these  men  were  Polk's  friends 
and  with  their  backing,  and  with  support  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  he  called  for  a  meeting  of  farmers  to  be  held  in 
Raleigh  on  January  18,  1887,  to  consider  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  group  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  the  land-script  fund  be  taken  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  applied  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  a  new  insti- 
tution. On  the  same  date  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Raleigh 
suggested  that  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural  schools  should  be 
combined.  They  stated  that  their  gifts  to  the  original  school 
would  be  available  to  the  consolidated  college  and  that  R.  Stan- 
hope Pullen  would  donate  sixty  acres  of  land  to  such  a  college  if 
it  were  located  in  Raleigh.  The  aldermen  also  stated  that  the 
city  did  not  desire  to  exercise  joint  control  over  the  college  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  its  management.30 

Backed  by  these  resolutions,  suggestions,  and  promises,  and 
realizing  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  force  the  issue,  Colonel  Polk 
called  for  an  official  mass  meeting  of  all  organized  farmers' 
clubs  of  the  State  to  be  held  in  Raleigh,  January  26,  1887.  De- 
spite the  season,  expense,  and  the  limited  facilities  for  advertise 
ing  the  meeting,  over  three  hundred  farmers  representing  some 
forty  counties  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  met  in  Metropoli- 
tan Hall  at  noon  on  the  appointed  date.  According  to  Walter  H. 
Page,  writing  in  The  State  Chronicle,  it  was  probably  the  larg- 
est gathering  of  farmers  ever  held  in  North  Carolina  up  to  that 
time  and  their  two  days  of  political  activity  reflect  credit  on 
them.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Colonel  Polk,  and 
it  was  decided  to  organize  the  group  as  The  North  Carolina 
Farmers'  Association.    The  following  officers,  all  able  men,  were 


29  The  Progressive  Farmer,  April   21,   1886,   May   5,   1887. 

30  State  College  Record,  Vol.  35,  No.  4,  p.  34. 
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elected  for  a  term  of  one  year:  Elias  Carr,  president;  Willis  R. 
Williams,  Captain  William  A.  Darden,  George  Z.  French,  Colonel 
W.  F.  Green,  H.  E.  Fries,  J.  S.  Reid,  W.  H.  Hobson,  Burwell 
Blanton,  and  W.  H.  McClure,  vice-presidents;  B.  F.  Hester, 
S.  Otho  Wilson,  and  C.  McDonald,  secretaries;  and  W.  E.  Ben- 
bow,  treasurer.  An  executive  committee  consisting  of  Leonidas 
L.  Polk,  C.  McDonald,  D.  N.  McKay,  A.  M.  Mclver,  and  Dr.  D.  R. 
Parker  was  named  to  represent  the  group  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association.31 

The  convention,  after  listening  respectfully  to  addresses  by 
Colonel  Polk,  Governor  Jarvis,  and  other  notables,  proceeded  to 
express  its  views  in  no  uncertain  manner  on  the  issues  presented. 
Among  other  things  the  body  adopted  resolutions  demanding 
that  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Morrill  Act,  that  the  income  from  this 
fund  be  paid  to  the  college;  that  a  sufficient  amount  from  the 
general  treasury  be  appropriated,  together  with  convict  labor, 
to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  said  college;  that  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  Agricultural  Department  be  used  in  this  connec- 
tion; and  that  if  a  plea  be  made  that  the  state  treasury  could 
not  aid  said  college  for  want  of  funds,  the  legislature  enact  a  law 
imposing  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  dog  in  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of -the  treasury  and  the  College.  The  dog  tax  resolution 
was  passed  with  unanimity,  and  it  was  estimated  that  this  tax 
would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  at  least  $300,000  a  year.  The  farm- 
ers further  resolved  that  the  transfer  of  the  land-script  fund 
should  not  work  a  diminution  of  the  appropriations  to  the  Uni- 
versity; that  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Industrial  School, 
including  the  donations  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  proposed  college.  The  text  of  these  resolutions  was 
prepared  by  P.  A.  Dunn,  A.  D.  Jones,  Colonel  Leonidas  L.  Polk, 
and  others.  A  committee  consisting  of  J.  L.  LeGrand,  chairman ; 
H.  E.  Norris,  D.  M.  McKay,  and  G.  Z.  French  was  named  to 
transmit  the  resolutions  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  work 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  establish  a  real  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  college  in  North  Carolina.32 


31  The  Progressive  Farmer,  February  2,  1887. 

32  Peele,  "History,"  p.  4. 
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When  the  farmers  met  on  January  26,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  explained  the  Univer- 
sity's need  for  and  use  of  the  land-script  funds.  Officially  he 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  trustees  and  made  a  plea  for  the 
retention  of  the  funds  by  the  University,  but  privately  he  agreed 
with  Polk  that  a  separate  land-grant  college  should  be  estab- 
lished. His  position  was  a  delicate  one  but  he  handled  the  sit- 
uation with  credit  to  himself  and  the  University.  Being  fully 
persuaded  that  the  movement  to  transfer  the  land-script  funds 
would  be  successful,  President  Battle  agreed  "that  ultimately 
it  would  be  best  for  the  University  to  surrender  the  fund  rather 
than  have  an  endless  wrangle  on  the  subject."33 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  farmers'  meeting  lost  no 
time  in  presenting  the  resolutions  to  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  then  in  session.  "A  member  of  the  Wa- 
tauga Club,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  wrote  a  bill  with  the  aid  of 
Augustus  Leazer,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  House.  Leazer  introduced  the  bill,  which  was  backed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Colonel  Polk,  and  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  State.  After  considerable  discussion  and  rejection 
of  several  amendments,  including  one  to  locate  the  college  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  bill  passed  the 
House  on  March  1,  1887,  by  a  vote  of  61  in  favor  to  37  opposed. 
Among  those  taking  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  bill  in  the 
House  were  Doughton,  Fries,  Holt,  Leazer,  Overman,  and  Worth. 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1887,  by  a  vote  of  29  to 
13.  Among  those  supporting  the  bill  in  the  Senate  were :  Syden- 
ham Alexander,  Cope  [Kope]  Elias,  H.  A.  Gudger,  and  [E.  M.] 
Pou.  The  passage  in  Congress  at  this  time  of  the  'Hatch  Act,' 
appropriating  $15,000  for  an  experiment  station,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  college,  and  the  donation  of  a 
suitable  site  of  sixty  acres  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Pullen,  helped  to  carry 
the  bill  through  the  legislature  in  spite  of  strong  opposition."34 

Thus  did  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  come  into  being,  not  as  an  industrial  school  but  as 
a  land-grant  college.     Hundreds  had  worked  for  one  cause  or 


33  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  II,  375-77. 

34  Dabney,   Universal  Education,  I,   188. 
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the  other,  but  the  chief  credit  for  success  belongs  to  Colonel 
Leonidas  L.  Polk.  He  had  led  the  movement  from  the  begin- 
ning for  an  agricultural  as  well  as  an  industrial  school  and  he 
had  insisted  without  surcease  that  a  separate  institution  be  es- 
tablished which  would  use  the  land-script  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  Morrill  Act.  In  1892  William  J.  Peele,  the  organizer  of 
the  Watauga  Club  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  college  before 
and  after  its  establishment,  wrote  of  Polk  as  follows : 

In  1884,  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  he  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.35 

Years  later  another  member  of  the  Watauga  Club,  Josephus 
Daniels,  wrote  of  Polk's  service  in  securing  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege in  these  words : 

I  was  secretary  of  the  Watauga  Club  for  a  time  and  this  club  was 
very  active  in  its  efforts,  but  it  could  not  have  enlisted  the  necessary 
support  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  that  resulted  in  success  until 
Colonel  Polk  organized  the  farmers  into  militant  support.  It  was  this 
organization  of  farmers  led  by  Colonel  Polk  that  put  it  over.36 

The  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  well  drawn  and 
comprehensive.  It  provided  that  the  college  should  be  located 
on  the  lands  donated  by  R.  Stanhope  Pullen,  "lying  west  of  and 
near  the  city  of  Raleigh;  that  the  leading  object  of  this  college 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life" ;  that  the  management  and  control  of 
said  college  should  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  and  that  each 
of  the  major  political  parties  should  have  equal  representation 
on  said  board;37  that  the  six  per  cent  land-script  certificates 
of  indebtedness  for  $125,000  should  be  transferred  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  new  college  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act;  that  the  directors  of  the  Penitentiary  should  fur- 
nish brick  and  convict  labor  for  the  erection  of  necessary  build- 


35  Quoted  in   Poe,   "Leonidas  Lafayette  Polk,"    p.    8. 

36  hoc.  cit. 

37  The  bill  could   hardly   have    passed   without   the   aid    of   the    Republicans.      Peele,    "His- 
tory,"   p.   4. 
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ings ;  that  the  Experiment  Station  should  be  connected  with  the 
college  and  operated  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress; 
that  the  Camp  Mangum  tract  of  300  acres  situated  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  Fair  Grounds  should  be  given  to  the  college ; 
that  120  students  should  be  admitted  free,  each  county  being 
entitled  to  a  scholarship  for  every  member  it  sends  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  that  every  student  should  take  a  course  in  man- 
ual training  or  labor  in  addition  to  other  prescribed  work;  and 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  turn  over  to  the  new 
college  the  assets  of  the  Industrial  School  and  its  surplus  from 
licenses  on  fertilizers.  In  general  the  act  gave  the  trustees 
authority  to  operate  the  college  in  accordance  with  those  powers 
and  customs  which  were  generally  obtained  in  similar  land- 
grant  institutions  throughout  the  country.38 

The  first  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  ten 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  five 
of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  contained  several  men  who  had  fought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college.  Among  the  better  known  were  W.  S.  Prim- 
rose, president;  Augustus  Leazer,  W.  F.  Green,  Henry  E.  Fries, 
Elias  Carr,  S.  B.  Alexander,  and  W.  R.  Williams.  The  board 
held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Agricultural  Building  in  Raleigh, 
April  22,  1887,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Governor  A.  M. 
Scales.  T.  K.  Bruner  was  appointed  secretary,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  was  elected  to  transact  essential  business  when 
the  full  board  was  not  in  session.  The  trustees  formally 
thanked  R.  Stanhope  Pullen  for  his  gift  of  sixty-two  acres  of 
land,  and  resolved  that  the  first  building  to  be  erected  should 
be  an  agricultural  building,  the  second  a  machinery  building, 
the  third  a  steward's  house,  which  would  include  a  dining  hall 
and  chapel,  and  the  fourth  building — or  rather  buildings — 
should  be  houses  for  the  professors,  "all  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  admit  of  addition  or  enlargement."  The  board  also  re- 
quested the  director  of  the  state  prison  to  make  1,500,000  bricks 
and  to  have  a  labor  supply  available  to  assist  in  the  college's 
building  program.39  While  these  plans  were  being  executed,  the 


38  Dabney,  Universal  Education,  I,  534-37  ;  see  also  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1887, 
Chap.  410. 

39  Official  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  (manuscript  and  typed  minutes  in  bound  volumes  in  the  Treasurer's 
vault,   N.   C   State  College.     Hereafter   cited  as   Trustees'   Minutes),   I,   1-11. 
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Pullen  tract  in  West  Raleigh  and  adjoining  farm  lands  were 
receiving  considerable  attention. 

Prior  to  the  pledge  of  R.  Stanhope  Pullen  that  he  would  give 
some  sixty  acres  of  land  in  West  Raleigh  to  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  various  sites  in  and  near  the  capital 
city  had  been  suggested  for  the  school.  There  was  some  talk  of 
erecting  a  building  on  Nash  Square,  but  finally  a  site  was  located 
on  St.  Mary's  Street,  not  far  from  the  present  Methodist  Orphan- 
age, at  what  was  then  known  as  the  village  of  Brooklyn.  Of 
course  these  plans  were  changed  when  Pullen  bought  the  Eason 
Lee  farm  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  gave  part  of 
it  to  the  City  for  a  park  and  part  to  the  college  trustees  for  a 
campus.40 

The  dividing  line  between  Pullen  Park  and  the  college  campus, 
"together  with  original  walks  and  driveways,"  was  located  in 
the  following  manner :  "Mr.  Pullen  walked  ahead  of  a  plow,  held 
by  a  small  negro  boy,  and  Mr.  J.  Stanhope  Wynne  led  the  mule 
over  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Pullen."41 

The  laying  out  of  the  walks  and  drives  was  followed  by  a 
much-needed  landscaping  program.  On  December  9,  1887,  the 
trustees  authorized  the  executive  committee  to  plant  grape  vines, 
and  shade  and  fruit  trees  to  a  limited  extent.42  During  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year  B.  S.  Skinner  was  employed  as  super- 
intendent of  farm  and  garden  and  was  instructed  by  the  trustees 
to  plant  the  college  grounds  in  peas,  "using  by  way  of  experi- 
ment .  .  .  several  kinds  of  fertilizing  matter,  such  as  lime,  phos- 
phate, etc.,  on  the  same  kind  of  ground  and  noting  results  of 
same  for  future  use."43  By  May,  1889,  Skinner  was  able  to 
report  that  the  college  lands  were  "all  reclaimed  and  in  cultiva- 
tion, except  about  seven  acres,  and  that  is  ditched."44  The  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  which  had  been  established  in 
1877  and  which  has  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  history 
of  the  college  and  the  State,  was  not  transferred  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  college  trustees  until  December  5, 


40  Owen,  E.  B.,  Scrap  Book,  p.  10.  E.  B.  Owen,  '98,  late  Registrar  of  State  College  and 
founder  of  the  Alumni  News,  wrote  many  "Random  Sketches  of  College  History."  Most  of 
these  were  printed  in  the  Alumni  News  and  then  copies  were  pasted  by  Owen  in  a  Scrap 
Book.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Owen's  daughter,  Margaret  Owen,  '37,  for  permission  to 
use  this  valuable  collection  of  source  material. 

41  State  College  Record,  Vol.  35,  No.  4,  p.  35. 

42  Trustees'   Minutes,  I,   17. 

43  Ibid.,   p.   25. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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1889. 45  The  work  of  the  Experiment  Station  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  Hatch  act  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1887. 

As  campus  and  farm  improvements  were  being  made,  work 
proceeded  apace  on  the  new  main  building,  later  named  Holla- 
day  Hall  in  honor  of  the  first  president,  Colonel  Alexander  Q. 
Holladay.  The  plans  for  the  building  were  drawn  by  Charles 
L.  Carson,  and  W.  E.  Ashley  was  superintendent  in  charge  of 
construction.  Most  of  the  brick  and  stone  used  in  the  building 
and  the  labor  for  the  foundation  were  supplied  by  the  State 
Penitentiary.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  August  22,  1889, 
at  which  time  William  J.  Peele  gave  the  principal  address.  Just 
before  the  building  was  completed,  a  fire  of  unknown  origin 
destroyed  part  of  the  woodwork  and  defaced  the  walls  with 
smoke.  Fortunately  the  damage  was  covered  by  insurance,  but 
following  the  fire  a  watchman  was  employed  until  the  building 
was  completed.  That  Holladay  Hall  was  erected  on  or  near  the 
site  of  an  old  family  burial  ground  seems  to  be  verified  by  the 
following  statement  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  for  Novem- 
ber 9,  1887 :  "The  chairman  was  requested  to  see  the  parties  in- 
terested in  the  dead  buried  on  the  College  grounds  with  a  view 
to  having  the  bodies  removed;  otherwise,  to  have  them  disin- 
terred and  buried  elsewhere."46 

The  assets  available  for  the  trustees  were  listed  by  William 
J.  Peele  in  his  dedicatory  address  as  follows : 

1.  The  site  and  sixty  acres  surrounding,  donated  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Pullen, 
valued  at  $4,000. 

2.  The  use  of  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  State  Fair  Ground, 
donated  by  Directors  of  State  Pair,  valued  at  $2,000. 

3.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  Camp  Mangum  tract,  located 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  this  building,  valued  at  $5,000. 

4.  The  Exposition  Building,  donated  by  the  Raleigh  stockholders, 
and  valued  at  $3,000. 

5.  Surplus  of  Agricultural  Department,  $14,000  per  annum,  con- 
tingent upon  continued  existence  of  the  fertilizer  tax. 

6.  The  direct  donations  of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  money,  $8,000. 

7.  The  accumulated  assets  of  the  Industrial  School  set  aside  under 
Act  of  1885,  amounting  to  $5,000. 


«  Ibid.,    p.    85. 

*8  Trustee's   Minutes,    I,    15.      See   also   Roberts,    W.    L.,    "N.    C.    State    College   As    It   Was 
and  As   It  Is,"   News  and  Observer,   August  12,    1928. 
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8.  The  materials  and  labor  furnished  and  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Penitentiary,  valued  at  $6,000. 

9.  The  State's  certificate  of  indebtedness  for  the  Land-Script  Fund, 
$7,500  a  year,  a  permanent  endowment,  if  good  government  continues, 
of  $125,000. 

10.  The  appropriation  under  the  Hatch  Act,  $15,000  per  annum, 
equivalent,  upon  certain  limitations,  to  an  endowment  of  $300,000. 
Total,  $472,000. 

11.  The  earnest  labors  of  500  of  our  best  citizens  and  the  best  wishes 
of  many  thousand  others.47 

Fully  cognizant  that  land,  money,  and  buildings  alone  would 
not  make  a  college,  the  trustees  on  December  6,  1888,  began  to 
make  plans  for  a  faculty,  courses  of  study,  and  entrance  require- 
ments for  students.  Colonel  W.  F.  Green  moved  "That  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  a  President  .  .  .  who  shall  be  a  man  of  thorough 
scientific  education  and  practical  experience,  at  a  salary  of 
$2000  and  a  house,  or  equivalent  for  same."48  The  motion  was 
adopted,  and  at  the  same  meeting  the  board  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorship  of  agriculture,  livestock,  and  dairy- 
ing; a  professorship  of  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  botany; 
a  chair  of  pure  chemistry  and  agricultural  chemistry;  a  pro- 
fessorship of  practical  mechanics  and  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics; and  a  chair  of  English  and  bookkeeping.  The  trustees 
also  provided  for  an  assistant  in  the  mechanical  department  to 
teach  drawing  and  carpentry,  a  foreman  of  farms  and  garden, 
a  steward,  and  a  matron.  The  board  agreed  to  advertise  for 
competent  persons  to  fill  these  positions,  and  deferred  action  on 
student  entrance  requirements  until  the  next  meeting.49 

In  July,  1889,  the  following  rule  concerning  the  age  and  quali- 
fications of  students  was  approved :  "Applicants  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age;;  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  physical  development;  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  ordinary  English  intelligently,  and  must  be  familiar  with 
simple  arithmetic  including  the  practical  rules  of  the  same 
through  fractions,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography,  and 
state  history."50  The  trustees  also  prescribed  examinations  for 


47  P«ele,  "History,"  p.  6. 

48  Trustees'   Minutes,  I,   39. 

49  76frf.,  pp.  39-47. 

50  Ibid.,   p.    49. 
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those  students  who  entered  as  county  scholars.  The  rate  of  tui- 
tion was  fixed  at  $20  a  year,  board  to  be  furnished  at  $8  a 
month,  and  books  and  stationery  were  to  be  sold  at  cost.51  The 
board  next  turned  its  attention  to  the  election  of  a  president  and 
faculty,  many  applications  having  been  made  for  the  positions 
advertised. 

Applications  for  the  presidency  of  the  college  were  received 
from  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Georgia,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  On  July  11,  1889,  Colonel  Green  placed  in 
nomination  for  president,  former  Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis. 
Although  Governor  Jarvis  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  position 
he  was  unanimously  elected,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
notify  him  of  his  election  and  to  receive  his  answer.  Governor 
Jarvis,  although  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
college,  declined  to  accept  the  presidency.52  The  trustees,  per- 
haps hoping  that  Jarvis  would  reconsider,  deferred  further  ac- 
tion on  the  election  of  a  president  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  facul- 
ty and  administrative  assistants.  Joseph  R.  Chamberlain  of 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  professor  of  agriculture ;  W.  F.  Massey 
of  Miller  School,  Virginia,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  horti- 
culture, arboriculture,  and  bontany;  W.  A.  Withers  of  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina,  was  elected  professor  of  pure  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry ;  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  was 
selected  as  professor  of  English  and  bookkeeping;  and  J.  H.  Kin- 
ley  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  practical  mechanics.  The  administrative  assistants 
elected  by  the  board  were:  B.  S.  Skinner,  of  Hertford  County, 
N.  C,  superintendent  of  farms;  J.  N.  Hubbard  of  Raleigh, 
steward;  and  Mrs.  Sue  C.  Carroll  of  Sampson  County,  N.  C, 
matron.  The  board  postponed  the  election  of  a  president  until 
its  next  meeting.53 

On  August  30,  1889,  the  board  met  in  special  session  to  elect 
a  president  of  the  college.  After  considerable  discussion, 
Colonel  Alexander  Q.  Holladay  of  Virginia,  later  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Florida,  was  unanimously  elected  president. 
This  was  quite  a  tribute  to  the  new  president  as  he  had  been 


51  Ibid.,   pp.    47-51. 

Mlbid.,  p.  55. 

M  Ibid.,    pp.   57-65. 
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an  applicant,  not  for  the  presidency,  but  for  the  professorship  of 
English.54 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  President  Holladay,  the  fire  dam- 
age to  the  main  building  was  repaired  and  examinations  were 
given  to  prospective  students.  The  main  building,  lacking  such 
modern  conveniences  as  electric  lights  and  running  water,  in- 
cluded administrative  offices,  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  the 
dining  hall.  On  October  3,  1889,  the  doors  of  the  college  were 
officially  opened,  and  seventy-two  students,  all  residents  of  the 
State  excepting  one,  were  enrolled  as  freshmen  in  the  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.55 


54  Ibid.,   pp.   61,  73. 

35  First   Annual    Catalogue    of   the   North    Carolina    College    of   Agriculture    and    Mechanic 
Arts,  pp.  5-6. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ABOUT  1780 

By  Francis  Grave  Morris  and  Phyllis  Mary  Morris 

Part  II 
Ownership  of  Town  Lots,  Slaves,  and  Cattle 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,13  the  conditions  of  landholding 
were  discussed  at  some  length.  The  term  "landowner"  did  not, 
however,  include  those  who  held  only  town  lots,  since  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  those  who  held 
tracts  of  land,  however  small,  which  could  be,  and  in  most  cases 
probably  were,  used  for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  either  through  arable  cultivation,  the  pastoral  in- 
dustry, or  forestry  and  those  who  held  town  lots,  which  would 
be  used  for  residence,  manufacture,  or  commerce.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  primary  producer  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  retailer,  and  to  some  extent  the  professional 
man  on  the  other. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  tax  lists  do  not  make  it  possible 
to  draw  a  complete  picture  of  the  towns.  Nevertheless,  a  good 
deal  of  information  upon  this  subject  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  act  of  1784  provided  that  "whereas  there  are  gen- 
erally in  the  towns  of  this  State  lots  and  improvements  the 
property  of  persons  living  at  a  distance,  or  without  the  bounds 
of  such  towns,  by  reason  of  which  such  property  if  returned  only 
by  the  proprietors  would  not  come  to  the  hands  of  the  assessors 
...  all  property  in  the  several  towns  shall  be  returned  by  the 
tenants  or  occupiers  thereof,  or  the  agent,  attorneys,  trustee  or 
guardian  of  the  proprietor;  and  when  returned  by  the  tenant 
or  occupier,  such  person  or  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
taxes  thereon  assessed,  but  the  absent  owner  or  person  in  whose 
care  the  same  shall  be,  shall  nevertheless  return  such  lots  in  his 
general  return,  specifying  at  the  same  time  in  whose  actual 
possession  or  under  whose  immediate  superintendency  the  same 
may  be."14 


18  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,   Vol.   XVI,   No.   2    (April,   1939). 

"  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1784    (April  Session),  Chap.  I,  Sec.  6,  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina,    XXIV,    543-546. 
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A  justice  of  the  peace  was  appointed  for  each  captain's  dis- 
trict and  for  each  town  in  the  county  and  for  each  town  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  appointed  three  freeholders  as  assessors.  The 
latter  made  returns  to  the  county  court  in  the  following  form : *  5 


Person's  Names 


Number  of  Lots  or 
Parts  of  Lots 


Value  of  Lots 


Amount  of 
Assessment 


Thus  where  the  lists  of  the  assessors  have  survived  there  is  com- 
plete information  about  the  holders  of  lots  in  those  towns.  Since 
owners  residing  outside  the  town  were  ordered  to  make  a  return 
of  the  lots  held  by  them  it  is  possible,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
town  lists  and  the  district  lists,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  those 
who  held  lots  in  the  town  were  also  holders  of  land  in  the  county. 
It  is  true  that  the  owner  of  a  town  lot  might  have  resided  in  a 
county  for  which  no  returns  now  exist,  but  such  instances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rare. 

In  the  years  previous  to  1784  no  separate  lists  were  made  for 
the  towns  and  one  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  district  re- 
turns. In  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  determine  how  many  land- 
owners also  possessed  town  lots  and  how  many  taxables  held 
lots  without  any  other  land,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  any  particular  town  since  some  lots  may  have 
been  held  by  people  resident  in  a  county  for  which  returns  no 
longer  exist.  But  again  such  instances  were  probably  rare,  as 
in  the  returns  which  have  survived  there  are  few  instances  of 
taxables  holding  town  lots  in  a  town  outside  their  own  county. 
All  the  evidence  shows  that  the  holders  of  town  lots  generally 
resided  in  the  county  in  which  the  town  lay  and,  indeed,  in  many 
instances  in  the  same  district. 

The  acts  relating  to  the  creation  of  the  various  towns  specify 
in  most  cases  that  the  land  be  laid  out  in  half  acre  lots  with  the 
exception  of  Hillsborough  which  was  to  be  laid  out  in  one 
acre  lots. 

Table  7  shows  the  number  of  taxables  in  each  county  who 
held  town  lots,  distinguishing  those  who  had  some  other  land 
from  those  who  did  not,  together  with  the  town  or  towns  in 
which  the  lots  were  held. 


15  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1784   (April  Session),  Chap.  I,  Sec.  7.     hoc.  cit. 
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Table  7.    Holders  of  Town  Lots1 


County 


Group  1 .   Albemarle  Sound: 

Camden 

Pasquotank 

Perquimans 


Tyrrell. 


Chowan,  District  of  Edenton. 
Rest  of  County 


Total. 

Gates 

Hertford- . 


Group  2 .   Neuse  and  Pamlico: 
Beaufort2 


Carteret. 
Jones 


Group  8.   Cape  Fear: 

New  Hanover 

Brunswick 


Bladen. 


Cumberland,  District  of 

Campbellton 

Rest  of  County. _ 


Total. 

Group  4' 
Johnston. 

Nash. 

Granville- 
Warren 


Group  5: 
Caswell. 
Orange. 
Surry.  _ 


25 


49 
10 

See 


37 


Halifax 22 


10 


59 
11 

xt. 


10    47 


Place  Where  Lots  Were  Held 


Not  stated. 

In  13  instances,  Hertford;  others, 

not  stated. 
In  2  instances,  Edenton;  other, 

not  stated. 


Edenton. 


Nixonton. 

In  16  instances,  Winton;  other, 
not  stated. 

66  in  Washington;  13  in  Bath 

Town. 
41  held  in  Beaufort;  4  in  ' '  New 

Town." 
6  held  in  New  Bern;  1  in  Kinston; 

1  in  Charlotte  and  Salisbury; 

1  not  stated. 
Wilmington. 
6  held  in  Wilmington;  5  in 

Brunswick  Town. 


See  Text. 


Not  stated. 

Richmond. 

1  held  in  Warrenton;  others,  not 

stated. 
25  held  in  Halifax;  1  in  Tarboro; 

1  in  Windsor;  1  in  Hillsboro;  1 

not  stated. 


Hillsboro. 

In  21  instances,  not  stated,  proba- 
bly Salem;  in  other,  Richmond. 


1  In  Group  6    (Rutherford,  Montgomery,  Wilkes,  Randolph)    there  were  no  holders  of  town 
lots. 

2  Number  of  landowners   and   non-landowners   cannot  be   determined   from   the   returns. 
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In  the  region  around  Albemarle  Sound  the  town  of  Edenton 
was  of  course  the  most  important  and  the  returns  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Edenton  have  been  separated  from  those  for  the  other 
districts  of  the  county.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Chowan 
ninety-six  taxables  possessed  lots  in  Edenton  of  whom  only 
twenty-six  appear  to  have  held  any  other  land  and  this  seems 
to  imply  the  existence  of  a  distinct  class  of  people  who  might 
be  regarded  as  commercial  or  professional.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  of  the  ninety-six  holders  of  lots,  ninety-one  belonged  to 
the  district  of  Edenton.  Owners  of  town  lots,  it  would  seem, 
generally  lived  in  the  town  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  the  district  of  Edenton  there  were  one  hundred  forty-six  tax- 
ables of  whom  four  appear  to  have  been  firms  and  not  in- 
dividuals, and  of  these  one  hundred  forty-six,  as  already  noticed, 
ninety-one  possessed  town  lots.  Of  these  ninety-one,  only  twen- 
ty-one had  any  other  land.  In  addition  nine  others,  not  possess- 
ing lots,  held  land  in  the  district.  Thus  of  the  one  hundred  forty- 
six  taxables  in  the  district  (or,  excluding  the  four  firms  just 
mentioned,  one  hundred  forty-two  individuals),  only  thirty  were 
landowners  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used  here.  Thirty-three 
others  had  some  taxable  property  in  the  form  of  slaves,  cattle, 
horses,  or  stock-in-trade  and  thirteen  were  without  any  taxable 
property.  One  of  those  owning  land  in  the  district  but  appar- 
ently without  a  lot  in  the  town  is  recorded  as  having  a  house 
there  and  another  with  neither  land  outside  nor  a  lot  within  is 
recorded  as  possessing  a  shop.  Possibly  these  should  be  regarded 
as  having  town  lots.  The  greatest  number  of  lots  held  by  a  single 
taxable  was  fourteen  but  the  majority  had  only  one  or  two, 
whilst  a  few  had  only  half  a  lot.  One  or  two  other  items  of 
interest  can  be  gleaned  from  the  records.  Five  taxables  are 
recorded  as  possessing  shops,  one  of  them  having  two.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  addition  to  these,  some  of  those  who  had  houses 
also  had  shops.  One  taxable  had  a  warehouse  and  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  He  also  had,  in  addition  to  2  lots  in  Edenton,  3%  lots 
in  Windsor.  Another  had  a  wharf  and  warehouse.  A  third  had 
a  storehouse  and  also  a  wharf  and  warehouse  on  Rockahock 
Creek,  an  eighth  share  in  a  brig,  and  a  quarter  share  in  a  ship. 
A  fourth,  with  5%  lots,  described  them  as  "water  lots  and  ware- 
houses." 
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Outside  the  district  of  Edenton  five  taxables,  all  landowners, 
held  lots  in  the  town,  having  13,  9,  4,  2%,  and  1  lot,  respectively. 
In  Perquimans  one  taxable,  a  landowner,  held  19  lots  in  Edenton 
and  two  or  possibly  three  taxables  in  Tyrrell  also  had  lots  there. 
It  may  be  that  in  other  counties  for  which  there  are  now  no  rec- 
ords there  were  taxables  holding  lots  in  Edenton. 

The  town  of  Hertford,  in  Perquimans  County,  was  the  next 
in  importance  to  Edenton.  Yet  in  the  whole  county  there  were 
only  nineteen  taxables  with  town  lots,  six  of  whom  held  other 
land.  In  thirteen  instances  the  lots  are  stated  to  have  been  in 
Hertford ;  in  the  others  the  town  is  unspecified.  The  landowner 
just  mentioned  who  had  19  lots  in  Edenton  also  had  1  lot  in 
Hertford.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  number 
of  lots  held  by  individuals,  as  the  entry  is  often  the  vague  phrase, 
"Houses  and  lots  in  Hertf ord."  The  largest  number  given  is  four. 

In  Hertford  County  sixteen  taxables  had  lots  in  Winton  and 
one  other  may  have  had.  One  had  3  lots,  eight  had  2  lots  each, 
and  eight  had  1  lot  each.  In  the  rest  of  the  region,  as  the  table 
shows,  there  were  few  taxables  with  town  lots  and  further  com- 
ment seems  unnecessary. 

The  tax  list  available  for  Beaufort  County  belongs  to  the  year 
1784  and  so  there  is  a  "valuation  of  the  town  of  Washington," 
giving  the  names  of  all  owners  of  lots  and  the  number  held  by 
each  as  well  as  the  ordinary  district  returns,  including  one  for 
the  "District  belonging  to  the  town  of  Washington."  Sixty-six 
names  are  given  in  the  valuation  of  the  town,  fifty-two  of  which 
occur  in  the  list  for  the  district  belonging  to  it  and  one  in  another 
district  of  the  county.  The  names  of  the  other  thirteen  cannot 
be  found,  so  it  is  probable  that  they  resided  in  some  other  coun- 
ty. Of  the  fifty-three  living  in  the  county,  twenty-six  had  some 
other  land  while  the  rest  had  only  their  lots.  The  number  of 
lots  held  by  individuals  was  as  follows :  One  had  8  lots,  two  had 
5  lots,  three  had  3  lots,  fourteen  had  2  lots,  thirty-five  had  1 
lot,  and  eleven  had  only  half  a  lot  each.  There  is  also  an  "As- 
sessment of  Lotts  in  Bath  Town"  with  the  names  of  thirteen  tax- 
ables, nine  of  which  are  found  in  the  district  returns.  The  other 
four  presumably  lived  outside  Beaufort  County.  All  those  living 
in  the  county  had  land  in  addition  to  their  lots.  The  individual 
holdings  were:  one  had  27  lots,  one  had  8  lots,  one  had  7  lots, 
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two  had  3  lots,  four  had  2  lots,  and  four  had  1  lot.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  man  who  owned  27  lots  also  had  2  lots  in  Wash- 
ington and  as  much  as  7,250  acres  in  the  counties  of  Beaufort 
and  Halifax. 

Not  much  comment  seems  necessary  upon  the  returns  for 
Carteret  and  Jones.  Of  the  forty-one  taxables  recorded  as  hav- 
ing lots  in  the  town  of  Beaufort,  twenty-one  were  landowners, 
a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  of  the  towns  so  far  considered. 
A  few  had  2  lots,  the  rest  only  1  or  part  of  1  lot.  All  of  the  four 
with  lots  in  "New  Town"  were  landowners.16  In  Jones  there 
was  at  that  time  no  town  (Trenton  was  not  established  until 
1784),  but  nine  taxables,  all  of  them  landowners,  had  lots  in 
some  town  outside,  six  of  them  in  New  Bern.  One  of  these  is 
also  recorded  as  having  a  lot  in  "Bogue."  Another  taxable  had 
2  lots  in  Kingston,  now  called  Kinston;  another  had  a  lot  in 
some  town  the  name  of  which  is  not  recorded.  Finally,  one  tax- 
able, one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  county,  having  much 
landed  property  in  Burke  and  what  was  then  the  district  of 
Washington,  now  in  Tennessee,  had  36  lots  in  Charlotte  and  1 
lot  in  Salisbury.    Such  a  holding  savors  of  speculation. 

The  returns  for  New  Hanover,  made  in  1782,  are  particularly 
interesting,  as  the  town  of  Wilmington  lies  in  that  county.  It 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  county  was 
divided.17  All  the  fifty-nine  taxables  recorded  as  having  lots  be- 
longed to  this  district  and  it  will  be  observed  that  forty-nine  of 
them  were  landowners,  a  very  high  proportion  as  compared  with 
Edenton.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  district  of  Wil- 
mington there  were  in  all  ninety-seven  taxables  of  whom  sixty- 
four  were  landowners.  Thus  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land- 
owners in  the  district  had  lots  in  the  town.  The  number  of  lots 
(excluding  parts  of  lots)  held  by  individuals  was:  one  had  ^4 
lot,  one  had  V&  lot,  eighteen  had  1  lot,  eleven  had  2  lots,  ten  had  3 
lots,  two  had  4  lots,  four  had  5  lots,  three  had  6  lots,  four  had  8 
lots,  one  each  had  9,  10,  12,  and  27  lots  respectively,  while  one 
had  a  number  not  stated.  The  list  gives  a  total  of  2IIV2  lots 
held  by  residents  in  the  district  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  total 
of  lots  held  in  Wilmington,  as  lots  were  held  by  taxables  belong- 


16  The  authors  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  "New  Town." 
!7  No  returns  for  one  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  county  was  divided. 
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ing  to  other  counties;  for  instance,  six  taxables  in  Brunswick 
County  had  lots  there. 

One  warning  must  be  given  about  these  figures.  As  was  ob- 
served in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  term  "taxable"  in- 
cluded the  estates  of  deceased  persons  and  of  minors,  which 
would  have  been  returned  by  agents  or  attorneys  and  such  would 
appear  in  the  lists  of  the  county  to  which  the  latter  belonged. 
In  the  returns  for  the  district  of  Wilmington,  there  are  several 
such  estates,  and  though  in  most  instances  it  seems  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  estate  also  contained  land  in  the  county  of  New 
Hanover  that  the  original  owner  lived  there,  yet  in  four  in- 
stances the  estate  contained  no  land  in  New  Hanover  but  only 
land  in  some  other  county  and  it  is  possible  that  the  original 
owner  belonged  to  that  other  county.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  have  lived  in  Wilmington  and  managed  his  land  through 
an  agent.  This  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  as  there  are  several  in- 
stances of  living  persons  with  lots  in  Wilmington  and  presumably 
residing  there,  though  their  land  lay  in  some  neighbouring  coun- 
ty, usually  Brunswick.  There  is  no  mention  of  shops  in  the  re- 
turns for  Wilmington  as  there  is  for  Edenton,  but  nine  taxables 
in  the  district  of  Wilmington  and  one  in  another  district  are 
credited  with  a  certain  amount  of  stock-in-trade,  which  sug- 
gests that  they  were  shop-keepers  or  merchants. 

Not  much  comment  is  needed  on  the  returns  for  Brunswick 
(1784).  Of  those  with  lots  in  Wilmington,  one  had  16%,  one 
had  4  and  a  part,  and  two  had  2  each.  Of  those  with  lots  in 
Brunswick  Town,  one  had  6,  one  had  2,  two  had  1,  and  another 
had  a  half  of  one  lot  and  a  quarter  of  another.  One  of  those  with 
2  lots  in  Wilmington,  who  was  also  a  large  landowner,  had  15 
lots  in  Salisbury,  3  in  Hillsborough,  and  4  in  Campbellton.  This 
again  suggests  speculation. 

The  returns  for  Bladen  (1784)  are  very  puzzling.  There  is 
"A  list  of  the  Houses  and  Lotts  taken  in  Elizabeth  Town,"  in 
which  twenty-three  names  are  given,  of  which  twenty  occur  in 
the  district  returns.  But  in  the  latter,  although  a  column  is 
carefully  drawn  for  town  lots,  only  five  of  these  twenty  taxables 
are  entered  as  having  town  lots.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty- 
three  taxables  in  addition  to  these  five  are  recorded  as  having 
lots,  though  the  place  is  not  stated.    Of  the  twenty  holders  of  lots 
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in  Elizabeth  Town,  whose  names  are  found  in  the  district  re- 
turns, sixteen  were  landowners  and  nearly  all  of  them  lived  in 
the  same  district,  possibly  the  one  in  which  the  town  lay,  though 
the  name  of  the  district  is  not  given.  The  list  for  the  town  con- 
tains one  interesting  feature :  a  division  of  lots  into  "improved" 
and  "not  improved."  While  there  were  forty-six  of  the  latter, 
there  were  only  seven  of  the  former.  From  this  list  it  appears 
that  there  were  ten  taxables  with  1  lot  each,  six  with  2  lots  each, 
and  three  with  3  lots  each,  and  one  each  with  4,  5,  6,  and  7  lots. 

In  Cumberland  (1780)  the  district  of  Campbellton  can  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  In  it  there  were  one  hun- 
dred forty-five  taxables  of  whom  thirty-four  held  town  lots. 
Twenty-six  are  clearly  stated  to  have  had  their  lots  in  Upper  or 
Lower  Campbellton  and  one  in  Wilmington  but  the  entries  for 
the  other  seven  are  indefinite.  One  of  those  with  a  lot  in  Camp- 
bellton also  had  3%  lots  in  Wilmington  and  another  had  houses 
in  Hillsborough  and  Wilmington.  Of  the  thirteen  lot  holders  be- 
longing to  districts  other  than  Campbellton,  eight  clearly  had 
lots  in  that  town,  one  had  a  lot  in  Wilmington,  two  had  1  and  2 
lots  respectively  in  Smithfield,  one  had  a  lot  in  "Chatham  Coun- 
ty," and  for  1  lot  the  place  is  not  given.  Of  those  with  lots  in 
Campbellton,  one  also  had  a  lot  in  "Chatham  County."  Thus 
thirty-four  taxables  in  Cumberland  certainly  had  lots  in  Camp- 
bellton and  the  number  of  lots  held  was  as  follows :  Nineteen  had 
1  lot,  seven  had  2  lots,  four  had  3  lots,  one  had  5  lots,  and  one 
had  12%  lots,  while  for  two  of  them  the  number  of  lots  is  un- 
certain. Indicative  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  town 
are  the  entries  such  as  "Stock-in-Trade,"  and  "Money  and 
Bonds,"  the  former  occurring  8  times. 

In  the  list  for  Johnston  there  is  no  indication  of  the  places 
where  the  town  lots  were  held,  though  no  doubt  in  most  cases 
it  was  Smithfield.  Though  the  return  is  for  the  year  1784,  no 
separate  list  for  that  town  seems  to  have  survived.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  lot  holders  were  also  landowners. 

In  Nash,  Granville,  and  Warren  there  appear  to  have  been 
very  few  lot  holders.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  only  holder  of 
a  town  lot  in  Granville  held  in  "Richmond  Town." 

In  Halifax  (1782)  the  majority  of  the  lot  holders  were  also 
landowners.    In  the  town  of  Halifax  five  held  1  lot,  nine  held  2 
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lots,  two  held  3  lots,  two  held  4  lots,  one  held  5  lots,  one  held  6 
lots,  three  held  7  lots,  one  held  10  lots,  and  one  held  11  lots.  The 
districts  of  the  county  of  Halifax  were  numbered  and  not  named, 
but  all  the  persons  who  owned  lots  in  the  town  belonged  to  one 
district  so  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  district  in  which  the  town 
lay.  There  were  eighty  taxables  in  this  district;  nine  of  them 
were  credited  with  some  amount  of  stock-in-trade.  Outside  this 
district  only  two  taxables  are  credited  with  any  stock-in-trade. 

Of  the  interior  counties  in  the  State  only  Orange  and  Surry 
had  any  lot  holders  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  avail- 
able returns.  In  the  former  all  those  who  had  lots  belonged  to 
the  district  of  Hillsborough.  In  the  town  of  Hillsborough  four 
had  1  lot,  three  had  2  lots,  two  had  3  lots,  three  had  4  lots,  one 
had  5  lots,  one  had  11  lots,  and  for  two  the  number  of  lots  is  not 
stated.  Six  taxables  are  credited  with  stock-in-trade  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hillsborough. 

Of  the  twenty-two  lot  holders  in  Surry  seventeen  belonged  to 
one  district,  probably  that  in  which  Salem  lay.  Although  the 
place  in  which  the  lots  lay  is  in  most  cases  not  stated,  it  is  likely 
that  they  were  in  that  town.  The  number  of  lots  held  by  one 
individual  never  exceeded  3;  the  majority  had  only  1  each. 

The  tax  lists  for  the  years  1779  to  1783  inclusive  afford  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  about  slavery  which  is  set  out 
in  Tables  8,  9,  and  10.  In  those  years  all  slaves  of  whatever  age 
were  enumerated  but,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion in  1784,  only  slaves  between  16  and  60  were  given  in  lists 
of  that  year,  and  the  lists  are  thus  rendered  useless  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  Therefore  Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Bladen,  John- 
ston, and  Warren  are  excluded  from  these  tables.  In  Table  8 
are  set  out  the  number  and  percentage  of  landowners  with  slaves, 
the  number  and  percentage  of  those  who  were  slaveowners  but 
had  no  land,  and  the  percentage  of  all  taxables  owning  slaves. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  given  the  total  number  of  slaves 
enumerated  and  the  average  holding  of  slaves  in  each  county. 
The  grouping  of  the  counties  is  slightly  different  from  that 
used  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  The  intention  is  to  group 
counties  according  to  the  percentage  of  taxables  owning  slaves. 
Nevertheless  these  groups  form  fairly  definite  geographical 
units.    An  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  made  for  the  counties 
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Table  8.     Number  and  Percentage  of  Slaveowners. 
Number  of  Slaves 


Total 


County 


Chowan 

Perquimans 

Gates 

Hertford 

Pasquotank 

Camden 

Tyrrell 

Jones4 

Carteret 

N.  Hanover5 

Halifax 

Granville 

Nash 

Caswell 

Cumberland 

Montgomery 

Orange 

Rutherford 

Surry 

Wilkes 

Randolph 


02 

<V    0Q 


467 
559 
578 
621 
643 
601 
540 

268 
452 

359 

1,174 
1,225 

674 

1,225 

812 

455 

1,179 

487 

1,802 

869 

573 


263 
388 
422 
443 
451 
429 
426 

188 
301 

255 

808 
825 

496 
910 
579 
348 
831 

311 

1,231 

603 

443 


»  8? 

II 

If 


155 
235 
235 
216 
208 
154 
127 

68 
106 

160 

485 
426 

195 
344 
176 
101 
222 

61 
234 
107 

51 


O 


58.9 
60.6 
55.7 
48.7 
46.1 
35.9 
29.8 

36.2 
35.2 

62.7 

60.0 
51.6 

39.3 
37.8 
30.4 
29.0 
26.7 

19.6 
19.0 
17.7 
11.5 


+3  O 

SI- 

5  M 15 

o  Si  g 


164 
113 

93 
129 
114 
116 

34 

65 
107 

49 

311 

368 

168 
275 
184 
101 
318 

170 
490 
249 
118 


+3  0) 

ig> 

O  o3 


96 
58 
37 
38 
40 
25 
13 

11 

18 

19 

118 
81 

37 
61 
19 
8 
31 

22 

47 

22 

5 


58.5 
51.3 
39.8 
29.5 
35.1 
21.5 
38.2 

16.9 
16.8 

38.8 

37.9 
22.0 

22.0 

22.2 

10.3 

7.9 

9.7 

12.9 
9.6 
8.8 
4.2 


251 
293 
272 
254 
248 
179 
140 

79 
124 

179 

603 
507 

232 
405 
195 
109 
253 

83 
281 
129 

56 


h  9 


53.7 
52.4 
47.1 
40.9 
38.6 
29.8 
25.9 

29.5 

27.4 

49.9 

51.4 
41.4 

34.4 
33.1 
24.0 
24.0 
21.5 

17.0 

15.6 

14.8 

9.8 


o 

^    g 

O  cJ 

H53 


1,843 
1,429 
1,556 
1,526 
1,205 
790 
651 

470 

678 

1,634 

4,528 
3,438 

1,122 

1,699 

997 

462 

1,080 

238 
967 
496 
180 


•I 


1  /■«.,  Persons  having  some  taxable  property,  but  without  land.     See  Table  2    (page  119)    in 
the  first  part  of  this  article. 

2  I.e.,  Number  of  foregoing  possessing  slaves. 

3  I.e.,  Percentage  of  all  taxables,  including  those  with  no  taxable  property. 

4  Based  on  returns  for  three  out  of  four  districts     See  note  to  Table  2. 

5  Based  on  returns  for  four  out  of  five  districts. 
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around  Albemarle  Sound.  Despite  considerable  variations  be- 
tween them,  they  form  so  compact  a  geographical  unit  that  it 
hardly  seems  worth  while  to  separate  them. 

In  this  group  of  counties,  Chowan  with  the  town  of  Edenton 
had  the  greatest  percentage  of  taxables  owning  slaves  and  it 
was  closely  followed  by  Perquimans,  both  of  them  having  a  high- 
er percentage  than  any  other  county  for  which  records  exist. 
The  percentage  of  landowners  with  slaves  in  Perquimans  slight- 
ly exceeds  that  in  Chowan  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
smaller  percentage  of  landless  taxables  possessing  slaves.  In 
Chowan  the  average  holding  was  greater  than  in  Perquimans, 
probably  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  commercial  and  profes- 
sional classes  in  Edenton  and  the  large  number  of  slaveowners 
without  land  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  Away  from  Chowan 
and  the  important  town  of  Edenton  there  is  a  steady  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  taxables  owning  slaves  and  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  held. 

In  Jones  and  Carteret  the  percentage  of  taxables  owning 
slaves  is  smaller  than  in  any  county  around  Albemarle  Sound  ex- 
cept Tyrrell,  but  the  average  number  of  slaves  held  is  rela- 
tively high. 

The  percentage  of  landowners  with  slaves  in  New  Hanover, 
62.7,  and  the  average  number  of  slaves  held,  nine,  are  the  high- 
est in  the  counties  for  which  lists  have  survived,  but  these  figures 
are  almost  certainly  somewhat  too  high  since  the  returns  for 
one  district  are  missing,  only  the  total  assessment  being  given, 
and,  as  this  is  small,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  not  a 
wealthy  district  possessing  many  slaves.  The  town  of  Wilming- 
ton undoubtedly  helps  to  account  for  the  high  figures  here  given. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of  slaveowners  without  land 
is  by  no  means  as  great  as  in  Chowan,  and,  as  a  result,  the  per- 
centage of  all  taxables  with  slaves  is  lower  than  in  Chowan, 
Perquimans,  and  Halifax. 

The  counties  of  Halifax  and  Granville,  particularly  the  former, 
had  a  large  number  of  slaveholders  and  the  average  holding  was 
also  high.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  settlers  came  to  this  district  from  Virginia  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  that  it  was  in  closer  touch  with  Virginia 
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than  were  other  parts  of  North  Carolina,  as  the  pages  of  the 
Virginia  Gazette  during  this  period  will  show. 

It  is  not  easy  to  group  the  rest  of  the  counties  but  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  here  seems  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Nash,  which  in 
the  discussion  of  landholding  was  included  with  Halifax  and 
Granville,  is  now  included  with  such  counties  as  Caswell  and 
Orange.  The  group,  therefore,  covers  a  wide  area  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  first  and  last  counties  in  it. 
There  is  a  decrease,  generally  speaking,  in  the  percentage  of 
taxables  with  slaves  as  compared  with  many  of  the  more  eastern 
counties,  but  more  noticeable  is  the  smaller  size  of  holding.  In 
Caswell,  for  instance,  though  33.1  per  cent  of  the  taxables  owned 
slaves,  the  average  holding  was  only  4.  Compare  this  with  a 
county  like  Gates  where  the  percentage  of  taxables  owning  slaves 
was  47.1  and  the  average  holding  6.  In  Jones  and  Carteret, 
despite  a  smaller  percentage  of  slaveowners  than  in  Caswell, 
there  was  a  larger  average  holding. 

Three  of  the  remaining  four  counties  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  frontier  counties,  with  few  slaveowners  and  small  holdings. 
Randolph,  the  last  on  the  list,  seems  anomalous.  From  its  geo- 
graphical position  one  would  expect  it  to  be  with  counties  such 
as  Montgomery  and  Orange. 

The  next  table,  Number  9,  sets  out  the  slaveowners  of  each 
county  classified  according  to  the  number  of  slaves  held,  as  in 
the  Census  of  1790,  the  slaveowners  being  divided  into  those 
with  land  and  those  without.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
upon  these  figures  which  are  really  an  elaboration  of  those  for 
the  average  holding  of  slaves  in  the  different  counties. 

Table  10  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  and  its  composition 
at  this  period.  The  figures  can  be  only  approximate  and  some 
explanation  must  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
obtained.  In  column  1  are  set  down  the  total  number  of  tax- 
ables in  each  county,  including,  where  such  existed,  those  who 
were  entered  as  making  no  returns.  Among  the  taxables  are 
almost  certainly  included  a  number  of  free  Negroes  or  mulattoes. 
These  figures  have  been  multiplied  by  four  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  the  total  free  population.  The  figure  4  has  been  used  on  the 
authority  of  Greene  and  Harrington  in  their  work  "American 
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Table  9.     Classification  of  Slaveholdinqs 


Number  Holding 

County 

1 

2-4 

5-9 

10-  19 

20-49 

50-99 

Total 
Slave- 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

owners 

Chowan: 

N.L. 
T. 

23 
30 
53 

14.8 
31.2 
21.1 

44 
34 

78 

28.4 
35.4 
31.1 

40 
23 
63 

25.8 
24.0 
25.1 

28 

9 

37 

18.1 

9.4 

14.7 

18 

11.6 

2 

1.3 

155 
96 

18 

7.2 

2 

.8 

251 

Perquimans: 

L. 

N.L. 
T. 

55 

24 
79 

23.4 
41.4 
27.0 

86 

23 

109 

36.6 
39.6 
37.2 

54 

8 

62 

23.0 
13.8 
21.1 

35 

3 

38 

14.9 

5.2 

13.0 

5 

2.1 

235 

58 

5 

1.7 

293 

Gates: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

52 
13 
65 

22.2 
34.2 
23.9 

80 

20 

100 

34.2 
52.6 
36.8 

51 

5 

56 

21.8 
13.2 
20.6 

42 

18.0 

9 

3.8 

234 

38 

42 

15.4 

9 

3.3 

272 

Hertford: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

46 
18 
64 

21.2 
47.4 
25.2 

58 
18 
76 

26.9 
47.4 
29.9 

54 

2 

56 

25.0 

5.2 

22.1 

50 

23.2 

8 

3.7 

216 
38 

50 

19.7 

8 

3.1 

254 

Pasquotank: 

L. 

N.L. 
T. 

53 
13 
66 

25.5 
32.5 
26.6 

70 
19 

89 

33.6 
47.5 
35.9 

50 

6 

56 

24.0 
15.0 
22.6 

28 

2 

30 

13.5 

5.0 

12.1 

7 

3.4 

208 

40 

7 

2.8 

248 

Camden : 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

43 
12 
55 

27.9 
48.0 
30.7 

59 
11 
70 

38.3 
44.0 
39.1 

31 

1 

32 

20.1 

4.0 

17.9 

18 

11.7 

3 
1 

4 

2.0 
4.0 
2.2 

154 
25 

18 

10.1 

179 

Tyrrell: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

33 

4 

37 

26.0 
30.8 
26.4 

48 

5 

53 

37.8 
38.4 
37.9 

34 

4 

38 

26.8 
30.8 
27.1 

5 

3.9 

7 

5.5 

127 

13 

5 

3.6 

7 

5.0 

140 

Jones:2 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

18 

5 

23 

26.5 
45.4 
29.1 

18 

4 

22 

26.5 
36.4 
27.9 

15 

2 

17 

22.0 
18.2 
21.5 

13 

19.1 

4 

5.9 

68 

11 

13 

16.5 

4 

5.0 

79 

Carteret : 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

25 
10 
35 

23.6 
55.6 

28.2 

34 

5 

39 

32.1 

27.7 
31.5 

30 

2 

32 

28.3 
11.1 

25.8 

12 

1 

13 

11.3 

5.6 

10.5 

4 

3.8 

1 

.9 

106 

18 

4 

3.2 

1 

.8 

124 

N.  Hanover:3 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

33 

6 

39 

20.6 
31.6 
21.8 

29 

9 

38 

18.1 
47.4 
21.2 

42 

3 

45 

26.3 
15.8 
25.1 

31 

1 
32 

19.4 

5.2 

17.9 

24 

15.0 

1 

.6 

160 

IP  19 

24 

13.4 

1 

.6 

179 

Halifax: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

90 

43 

133 

18.6 
36.5 
22.0 

127 

49 

176 

26.2 
41.5 
29.2 

135 

22 

157 

27.8 
18.6 
26.0 

85 

4 

89 

17.5 
3.4 

14.8 

42 

8.7 

6 

1.2 

485 
118 

42 

7.0 

6 

1.0 

603 

I      L=] 
-|  NJL=] 

(       T=r 


L=Landowners  possessing  slaves. 

:  Non-landowners,  but  possessing  taxable  property,  including  slaves. 
: Total    slaveowners. 

2  Based  on  returns  for  three  out  of  four  districts. 

3  Based  on  returns  for  four  out  of  five  districts. 
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Table  9.     Classification  of  Slaveholdings — Continued 


Number  Holding 

County 

1 

2-4 

5-9 

10-19 

20 

-49 

50-99 

Total 
Slave- 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

owners 

Granville: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

83 

30 

113 

19.5 
37.0 
22.3 

132 

33 

165 

30.9 
40.7 
32.6 

117 

13 

130 

27.5 
16.1 
25.6 

54 

3 

57 

12.7 

3.7 

11.2 

37 
2 

39 

8.7 
2.5 

7.7 

3 
~~3 

.7 
~~6 

426 

81 

507 

Nash: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

66 
17 

83 

33.9 
45.9 
35.8 

58 
16 
74 

29.7 
43.3 
31.9 

41 

4 

45 

21.0 
10.8 
19.3 

22 

11.3 

6 

3.1 

2 

1.0 

195 
__     37 

22 

9.5 

6 

2.6 

2 

.9 

232 

Caswell: 

L. 
N.L. 

T. 

112 

25 

137 

32.6 
41.0 
33.8 

121 

24 

145 

35.2 
39.3 
35.8 

77 

8 

85 

22.4 
13.1 
21.0 

29 

4 

33 

8.4 
6.6 
8.2 

5 

1.4 

344 
61 

5 

1.2 

405 

Cumberland: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

52 

5 

57 

29.5 
26.3 
29.2 

53 

7 

60 

30.1 
36.8 
30.8 

44 

6 

50 

25.0 
31.6 
25.6 

19 

10.8 

7 
1 
8 

4.0 
5.3 
4.1 

1 
"l 

.6 
"5 

176 
19 

19 

9.8 

195 

Montgomery: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

34 

5 

39 

33.7 
62.5 
35.8 

33 

2 

35 

32.7 
25.0 
32.1 

22 

1 

23 

21.8 
12.5 
21.1 

10 

9.9 

2 

1.9 

101 

8 

10 

9.2 

2 

1.8 

109 

Orange: 

L. 
N.L. 

T. 

69 
19 

88 

31.1 
61.3 
34.8 

82 
5 

87 

36.9 
16.1 
34.4 

48 

5 

53 

21.6 
16.1 
20.9 

18 

2 

20 

8.1 
6.5 
7.9 

4 

1.8 

1 

.5 

222 
31 

4 

1.6 

1 

.4 

253 

Rutherford: 

L. 

N.L. 
T. 

21 

7 
28 

34.4 
31.8 
33.7 

26 
12 

38 

42.6 
54.6 
45.8 

12 

3 

15 

19.7 
13.6 
18.1 

2 

3.3 

61 

22 

2 

2.4 

83 

Surry: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

91 

15 

106 

38.9 
31.9 
37.7 

83 

24 

107 

35.5 
51.1 
38.1 

48 

5 

53 

20.5 
10.6 
18.9 

11 

3 

14 

4.7 
6.4 
5.0 

1 

.4 

234 

47 

1 

.3 

281 

Wilkes: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

37 

8 
45 

34.6 
36.4 
34.9 

37 
11 

48 

34.6 
50.0 
37.2 

24 

2 

26 

22.4 

9.1 

20.1 

9 

1 

10 

8.4 
4.5 

7.8 

107 

22 

129 

Randolph: 

L. 

N.L. 

T. 

21 

2 

23 

41.2 
40.0 
41.1 

18 

2 

20 

35.3 
40.0 
35.7 

9 

1 

10 

17.6 
20.0 
17.9 

3 

5.9 

51 

5 

3 

5.3 

56 

310 
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Table  10.     Estimated  Eeee  and  Slave  Population.  Proportion 
of  Slaves  to  Free 


County 


— ? 
eSeS 


■Sal 

■p  ©  ft 
ISO 


o3 
HP4 


d  ^  P 


i»  .3  «m  ,p 


Chowan 

Gates 

Perquimans.  _ 

Hertford 

Pasquotank.  _ 

Camden 

Tyrrell 

Jones2 

Carteret 

New  Hanover3 

Halifax 

Granville 

Nash 

Caswell 

Cumberland.  _ 
Montgomery.. 
Orange 

Wilkes 

Surry 

Rutherford 

Randolph 


467 
578 
576 
623 
643 
601 
546 

367 
453 

360 

1,174 
1,247 

675 
1,230 
1,040 

455 
1,744 

873 

1,804 

492 

881 


1,868 
2,312 
2,304 
2,492 
2,572 
2,404 
2,184 

1,468 
1,812 

1,440 

4,696 
4,988 

2,700 
4,920 
4,160 
1,820 
6,976 

3,492 
7,216 
1,968 
3,524 


1,843 
1,556 
1,472 
1,531 
1,205 
790 
658 

644 
680 

1,639 

4,528 
3,499 

1,124 
1,706 
1,276 
462 
1,597 

498 
968 
241 

277 


3,711 

3,868 
3,776 
4,023 
3,777 
3,194 
2,842 

2,112 
2,492 

3,079 

9,224 

8,487 

3,824 
6,626 
5,436 

2,282 
8,573 

3,990 
8,184 
2,209 
3,801 


987 
673 
639 
614 
469 
329 
301 

438 
375 

1,139 

964 
702 

416 
347 
307 
254 

229 

142 

134 

122 

79 


49.7 
40.2 
39.0 
38.1 
31.9 
24.7 
23.2 

30.5 
27.3 

53.2 

49.1 
41.2 

29.4 
25.7 
23.5 
20.2 
18.6 

12.5 

11.8 

10.9 

7.3 


i  Includes  taxables  enumerated  but  not  making  returns. 

2  The  total  number  of  taxables  in  Jones  County  is  known.  See  note  to  Table  2  in  the  first 
part  of  this   article. 

3  Based  on  returns  for  four  out  of  five  districts.  The  total  population,  both  free  and  slave 
was  therefore  larger  but  the  proportion  between  free  and  slave  must  have  been  about  the 
same  as  the  figure  given  here. 


Population  before  the  Federal  Census  of  1790." 18  In  column  3 
are  given  the  numbers  of  slaves  in  each  county.  In  certain  cases 
this  figure  differs  from  that  given  in  Table  8  because  the  num- 
ber has  been  raised  in  proportion  in  counties  where  there  were 
taxables  who  made  no  returns  and  whose  slaves,  if  any,  would 
not,  therefore,  appear  in  these  lists.  The  two  remaining  columns 
need  no  further  explanation.  The  grouping  of  the  counties  is  the 
same  as  in  the  two  previous  tables  but  the  order  has  been  slightly 


18  Greene  and  Harrington  write  in  "Note  on  methods  of  calculation,"  opposite  p.  xxii, 
"Polls,  Taxables  and  tax  lists :  estimated  at  4  to  1.  Polls  were  usually  all  men  above  21, 
residents ;  sometimes  all  obove  16.  .  .  .  There  is  general  agreement  among  contemporaries 
such  as  Gov.  Bernard  .  .  .  and  modern  students  such  as  Felt,  that  they  represented  about 
one-fourth  of  the  population."  A  "taxable"  in  these  tax  lists  has  been  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article. 
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altered  in  two  instances  so  that,  in  any  group,  the  order  is  now 
that  of  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  free  population.  Perquimans 
and  Gates  change  places  in  the  group  around  Albemarle  Sound 
because,  although  the  latter  had  fewer  slaveowners,  the  aver- 
age holding  was  greater.  For  similar  reasons  the  order  in  the 
last  group  is  altered  so  that  Wilkes  changes  places  with 
Rutherford. 

The  relative  importance  of  cattle  is  shown  in  Table  11,  which 
sets  out  first  the  number  and  percentage  of  landowners  possess- 
ing cattle,  then  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  owners  of 
cattle  who  owned  no  land  yet  had  some  taxable  property.  The 
counties  have  been  grouped  on  a  geographical  basis  and  each 
group  arranged  in  order  of  the  average  size  of  herds.  The  per- 
centage of  landowners  possessing  cattle  is  everywhere  high,  the 
lowest  being  New  Hanover  (77.6  per  cent).  No  distinctions 
can  be  made  between  various  parts  of  the  State  in  this  con- 
nection. Although  there  is  more  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
non-landowners  possessing  cattle,  it  is  not  such  as  to  allow 
any  generalization.  The  number  of  apparently  landless  people 
in  possession  of  cattle  is  an  interesting  feature  and  is  considered 
more  fully  later  in  this  paper.  This  table  also  shows  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  each  county  together  with  the  average  num- 
ber of  cattle  per  cattle-owner.19  This  last  column  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  Table  12  in  which  the  number  of  per- 
sons possessing  herds  of  various  sizes  is  shown  in  greater  detail. 
It  is  clear  that  the  largest  herds  were  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  those 
of  the  Piedmont  being  much  smaller  and  decreasing  towards  the 
frontier. 

It  is  well  known  that  North  Carolina  exported,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  products  de- 
rived from  them.  The  counties  of  the  Coastal  Plain  must  have 
been  the  most  important  in  this  trade.  Yet  the  size  of  the  herds 
was  not  very  great,  the  highest  average  being  16  (Chowan) 
while  there  were  very  few  herds  exceeding  100.  In  Chowan, 
for  instance,  there  were  but  three  exceeding  100,  and  these 
formed  .9  per  cent  of  all  the  herds  in  the  county.  In  Nash 
there  were  six,  forming  1.1  per  cent,  and  in  Cumberland  five, 
forming  .7  per  cent. 


19  The  returns  only   give  the   cattle   aged   1   year   and   upwards. 
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Table  11.    Number  and  Percentage  of  Owners  of  Cattle. 
Total  Number  of  Cattle 


1 
2 

so 

4a   4>        ' 

5g 

rO     03 

i 

< 
0 

*o 

•  -^ 

County 

2  m 

•8 

d 
1 

IN 

<D 

u 

p-i 

a  tot, 

ill 

0  §  2 

d  bfi 
O  o3 

-ia 

d 
3 

O 

SI 

d  s 

0 

4a  -^ 

O    03 

HO 

Chowan 

467 

263 

230 

87.4 

164 

89 

54.3 

319 

68.3 

5,240 

16 

Tyrrell 

540 

426 

388 

91.1 

34 

27 

79.4 

415 

76.9 

5,806 

14 

Gates 

578 

422 

377 

89  3 

93 

61 

65  6 

438 

75  8 

6,024 

14 

Perquimans 

559 

388 

327 

84.3 

113 

66 

58.4 

393 

70.3 

4,974 

13 

Pasquotank 

643 

451 

430 

95.3 

114 

108 

94.7 

538 

83.7 

6,653 

12 

Hertford 

621 

443 

366 

82.6 

129 

72 

55.8 

438 

70.5 

4,427 

10 

Camden 

601 

429 

391 

91.1 

116 

95 

81.9 

486 

80.9 

4,329 

9 

Jones5 

268 
452 

188 
301 

170 

267 

90.4 

88.7 

65 
107 

49 

72 

75.4 
67.3 

219 
339 

81.7 
75.0 

3,565 
5,172 

16 

Carteret 

15 

New  Hanover6  _ 

359 

255 

198 

77.6 

49 

21 

42.8 

219 

61.0 

3,289 

15 

Nash 

674 
812 

496 
579 

455 
545 

91.7 
94.1 

168 
184 

94 
148 

56.0 
80.4 

549 
693 

81.5 
85.3 

8,335 
9,408 

15 

Cumberland 

14 

Granville 

1,225 

825 

773 

93.7 

368 

282 

76.6 

1,055 

86.1 

12,555 

12 

Halifax 

1,174 

808 

732 

90.6 

311 

185 

59.5 

917 

78.1 

10,241 

11 

Orange 

Randolph 

Caswell 

1,179 

831 

798 

96.0 

318 

253 

79.6 

1,051 

89.1 

10,482 

10 

573 

443 

424 

95.7 

118 

99 

83.9 

523 

91.3 

4,961 

10 

1,225 

910 

862 

94.7 

275 

236 

85.8 

1,098 

89.6 

10,200 

9 

Rutherford 

487 

311 

290 

93.3 

170 

141 

82.9 

431 

88.5 

3,175 

7 

Montgomery 

455 

348 

321 

92.2 

101 

77 

76.2 

398 

87.5 

2,820 

7 

Surry 

1,802 

1,231 

1,150 

93.4 

490 

373 

76.1 

1,523 

84.5 

9,975 

7 

Wilkes 

869 

603 

560 

92.9 

249 

183 

73.5 

743 

85.5 

4,574 

6 

1  I.e.,    Persons   having   taxable   property,    but   not    including    land. 

2  I.e.,   Number  of  foregoing   possessing   cattle. 

3  I.e.,    Of  all  taxables,   including  those   without  any  taxable  property. 

4  The  returns  only  give  the  number  of  cattle  aged  one  year  and  upwards. 

5  Based  on  returns  for  three  out  of  four  districts. 

6  Based  on  returns  for  four  out  of  five  districts. 


The  existence  of  a  number  of  landless  people  with  cattle  is  an 
interesting  point  and  in  Table  13  the  figures  of  cattleowners  have 
been  analyzed  in  a  different  way,  the  number  of  cattle  owners 
with  and  without  land  being  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  all 
cattleowners.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  generalizations  about 
the  different  groups  of  counties,  though  the  percentage  of  cattle- 
owners without  land  is  slightly  higher  in  the  counties  of  the 
Piedmont  than  elsewhere.  Table  12  shows  that  occasionally 
these  people  had  fair-sized  herds.    Thus  in  Gates  there  was  one 
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Table  13.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Owners  of  Cattle  with 
and  without  Land 


County 

Total 
Cattle- 
owners 

Cattle- 
owners 
with  Land 

Per  Cent  of 

All  Cattle 

Owners 

Cattle- 
owners 
without 
Land 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Cattle- 
Owners 

Chowan 

319 
415 

438 
393 
538 
438 
486 

219 
339 

219 

549 
693 

1055 
917 

1051 
523 

1098 
431 
398 

1523 
743 

230 
388 
377 
327 
430 
366 
391 

170 

267 

198 

455 
545 

773 
732 

798 
424 
862 
290 
321 
1150 
560 

72.1 
93.5 
86.1 
83.2 
79.9 
83.6 
80.5 

77.6 

78.8 

90.4 

82.9 
78.6 

73.3 
79.9 

75.9 
81.1 
78.5 
67.3 
80.7 
75.5 
75.4 

89 
27 
61 
66 
108 
72 
95 

49 

72 

21 

94 
148 

282 
185 

253 

99 
236 
141 

77 

373 

!             183 

27.9 

Tyrrell__.        __     

6.5 

Gates.  _     

13.9 

Perquimans 

16.8 

Pasquotank  _    _  _     

20.1 

Hertford 

16.4 

Camden 

19.5 

Jones1 

22.4 

Carteret 

21.2 

New  Hanover2 

Nash 

9.6 
17.1 

Cumberland. 

21.4 

Granville    __ 

26.7 

Halifax.  _ 

20.1 

Orange 

24.1 

Randolph 

18.9 

Caswell       _  _     

21.5 

Rutherford. 

32.7 

Montgomery 

19.3 

Surry.     _   __ 

24.5 

Wilkes 

24.6 

i  Based  on  returns  for  three  out  of  four  districts. 
2  Based  on  returns  for  four  out  of  five  districts. 


between  41  and  50  and  in  Carteret  one  between  51  and  60.  Upon 
what  land  did  these  people  keep  their  herds?  In  the  Piedmont 
there  was,  no  doubt,  the  open  range,  but  in  counties  that  had  been 
settled  for  a  long  period  there  could  have  been  little  open  range 
unless  it  were  the  coastal  marshes.  In  the  Piedmont  the  num- 
ber of  landless  people  with  cattle  was  considerable.  Possibly- 
some  were  only  squatters,  not  yet  having  obtained  title  to  any 
land.  One  may  also  hazard  the  suggestion  that  in  the  older- 
settled  regions  some  of  these  landless  people  may  have  been  ten- 
ants of  some  kind  and  therefore  did  not  return  the  land,  though 
this  is  unlikely.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  records  do  not  give 
any  indication,  except  in  one  district  of  Warren,  of  tenancy.  In 
this  one  district  a  number  of  landowners  are  clearly  stated  to 
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have  held  their  land  on  lease.  The  fact  that,  though  the  land 
was  held  on  lease,  the  tenants  returned  their  land  thus  held  seems 
to  show  that  all  land,  whether  freehold  or  on  lease,  had  to  be 
returned. 

The  great  majority  of  taxables  owned  horses  and  it  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis  of 
the  figures.  The  number  and  percentage  of  taxables  owning 
horses  together  with  the  number  of  horses  in  each  county  is  set 
out  in  Table  14.  For  convenience  the  counties  have  been  grouped 
as  in  the  tables  relating  to  cattle.  The  percentage  of  taxables 
owning  horses  in  the  Piedmont  counties  is  very  high  indeed,  over 
90  per  cent  in  every  case.  The  low  figures  which  occur  in  some 
counties,  for  example  Tyrrell  and  Carteret,  may  be  due  to  the 


Table  14.     Number  and  Percentage  of  Taxables  Owning 
Horses.    Total  Number  of  Horses 


County 


Chowan 

Tyrrell 

Gates. 

Perquimans 

Pasquotank 

Hertford 

Camden 

Jones1 

Carteret 

New  Hanover2 

Nash 

Cumberland.  _ 

Granville 

Halifax 

Orange 

Randolph 

Caswell 

Rutherford 

Montgomery.  _ 

Surry 

Wilkes 


Taxables 
Making 
Returns 


467 
540 
578 
559 
643 
621 
601 

268 
452 

359 

674 

812 

1,225 
1,174 

1,179 

573 

1,225 

487 

455 

1,802 

869 


Owners  of 
Horses 


335 
347 
436 
397 
507 
476 
486 

219 

284 

238 

627 
667 

1,131 
1,059 

1,097 
545 

1,136 
459 
411 

1,631 
801 


Per  Cent  of 
All  Taxables 


71.7 
64.3 
75.4 
71.0 

78.8 
76.7 
80.9 

81.7 
62.8 

66.3 

93.0 

82.1 

92.3 
90.2 

93.1 
95.1 
92.7 
94.3 
90.3 
90.5 
92.2 


Total  No.  of 
Horses 


918 
764 
867 
1,199 
1,453 
1,127 
1,185 

667 

880 

732 

1,692 
1,951 

3,880 
3,591 

3,571 
1,822 
3,528 
1,404 
1,108 
3,651 
2,449 


1  Based  on  returns  for  three  out  of  four  districts. 

2  Based  on  returns  for  four  out  of  five  districts. 
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fact  that  in  some  cases  the  returns  do  not  give  details  of  prop- 
erty where  the  value  was  below  £100  and  the  owner  was  liable 
only  to  a  poll  tax  on  that  sum.  Thus  a  man  owning  a  horse  or 
two  may  appear  as  having  no  property  at  all. 

In  summary,  the  region  around  Albemarle  Sound  was,  in  gen- 
eral, one  of  small  holdings  in  land ;  but  slavery  was  nevertheless 
important,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  taxables  owning 
slaves.  The  average  holding  of  slaves  was  not,  however,  as 
large  as  in  some  other  counties.  There  was  a  difference  between 
the  counties  higher  up  the  sound  such  as  Chowan,  Hertford,  and 
Gates  and  those  nearer  the  coast  such  as  Pasquotank  and  Cam- 
den, with  which  Tyrrell  may  perhaps  be  included.  In  these  lat- 
ter the  holdings  of  land  were  generally  very  small,  smaller  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  State.  In  these  three  counties,  too,  slavery 
was  of  less  importance.  Cattle  raising  seems  to  have  been  im- 
portant in  this  region  as  a  whole,  though  the  sizes  of  herds  de- 
creased in  Pasquotank  and  Camden.  Tyrrell  is  in  this  respect 
anomalous,  since  in  the  size  of  herds  it  was  comparable  with 
the  counties  around  Edenton  rather  than  with  those  nearer  the 
coast.  The  importance  of  Edenton  as  a  commercial  town  is 
brought  out  in  these  returns,  the  most  interesting  feature  being 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  people  without  direct  interest  in  the 
land,  in  contrast  to  Wilmington. 

In  the  counties  around  the  lower  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers 
the  size  of  landholdings  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  those 
around  Albemarle  Sound,  but  slavery  was  of  less  importance. 
The  number  of  taxables  possessing  slaves  was  certainly  lower, 
though  the  average  holding  was  slightly  higher.  The  proportion 
of  slaves  in  the  population  was  smaller,  however,  than  in  the 
former  region  except  for  Camden  and  Tyrrell.  Cattle  were  clear- 
ly of  considerable  importance  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  two  counties  Jones  and  Carteret  for  which  returns  are  avail- 
able. As  in  Edenton,  so  also  in  the  towns  of  Beaufort  and 
Washington  there  were  a  number  of  people  without  direct  in- 
terest in  the  land. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River  holdings 
of  land  were  generally  larger,  particularly  in  New  Hanover.  In 
summarizing  these  results  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Cumberland 
cannot  be  included  with  New  Hanover,  Bladen,  and  Brunswick 
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despite  some  resemblance  in  the  conditions  of  landholding.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  returns  for  Brunswick  and  Bladen  afford 
no  information  regarding  slavery  and  cattle-raising,  so  that  one 
can  hardly  make  any  deductions  concerning  these  subjects  for 
this  district  since  New  Hanover  was  almost  certainly  unique 
in  many  respects.  Slavery  was  of  great  importance  in  that 
county,  however,  and  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  the  total  popu- 
lation was  the  greatest  of  any  county  for  which  returns  still 
exist.  In  contrast  to  Edenton  it  would  seem  that  there  did  not 
exist  in  Wilmington  a  class  divorced  from  the  land.  Instead  one 
pictures  something  akin  to  Charleston,  large  plantation  owners 
having  interests  in  the  town. 

Returning  now  to  the  northern  border  of  the  State,  the  coun- 
ties of  Granville,  Halifax,  and  Warren  stand  apart  as  a  group 
from  whatever  aspect  they  are  regarded.  Holdings  of  land 
were  usually  of  a  fair  size,  50  to  60  per  cent  being  over  200 
acres.  Though  the  returns  for  Warren  belong  to  the  year  1784 
and  therefore  provide  no  information  regarding  slavery  and  cat- 
tle raising,  it  is  likely  enough  that  conditions  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  counties  on  either  side  of  it.  Slavery  was  important 
in  this  group,  particularly  in  Halifax  where  slaves  formed  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  population,  a  proportion  only  exceeded  in  New 
Hanover  and  Chowan.  Cattle  were  of  somewhat  less  importance 
than  in  the  counties  nearer  the  coast,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  these  scattered  lists. 

The  three  counties  of  Nash,  Johnston,  and  Cumberland,  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont,  are  not  easy  to  describe  in  general 
terms.  In  the  two  former,  holdings  of  land  were  generally  large, 
the  small  proportion  of  holdings  under  100  acres  being  particu- 
larly noticeable.  In  Cumberland  holdings  tended  to  be  smaller. 
Slavery,  too,  was  slightly  more  important  in  Nash  than  in  Cum- 
berland, though  in  cattle  the  two  counties  were  much  alike.  The 
significance  of  Campbellton  (now  Fayetteville)  as  the  point  of 
interchange  between  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  is  perhaps  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  owners  of  town  lots  in  Cumberland. 

In  the  counties  situated  wholly  in  the  Piedmont  the  general 
size  of  holdings  varied,  being  greatest  in  those  nearer  the  east- 
ern border,  such  as  Orange  and  Caswell,  and  tending  to  decrease 
westward.    A  similar  decrease  in  the  importance  of  slavery  west- 
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ward  is  clearly  brought  out  by  these  figures.  The  size  of  herds 
was  also  much  smaller  in  the  western  and  more  recently  settled 
counties.  Randolph  is,  however,  anomalous.  Though  lying 
fairly  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Piedmont,  it  appears  in  al- 
most every  respect  to  resemble  the  most  westward  counties  such 
as  Wilkes  and  Rutherford.  Holdings  of  land  were  small  while 
there  were  fewer  slaves  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  than 
in  Rutherford,  Wilkes,  and  Surry. 

Although  from  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  evidence  all  con- 
clusions must  be  drawn  with  considerable  caution,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  results  set  forth  in  this  article  may  be  of  use  in  re- 
constructing the  economic  and  social  life  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
period  to  which  it  refers. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINIANS  TO  POLK 

Edited  by  Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson 
[Continued] 

From  William  H.  Haywood 

Kaleigh  10  Mar  1838. 
My  dear  Sir/. 

I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  for  12  days  with  a  most  distressing 
disease — at  present  partially  releaved  but  not  wholly  so  —  Still  I  am 
easy  eno[ough]  to  day  to  think  about  politics  and  write  you  a  short 
letter  —  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  can  safely  be 
trusted  in  the  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  propound  an  enquiry 
and  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  with  me  how  a  man  like  you  can  be 
unable  to  answer  me.  —  In  a  word  then  I  desire  to  know  for  my  own 
individual  conduct  whether  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill  is  to  pass 
your  House  or  not?  "No  one  shall  know  it  if  you  will  frankly  answer 
me  on  this  point  &  it  is  important  to  me  to  know  it,  as  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  essential  to  me  in  determining  the  particular  course  of  certain 
essays  I  have  been  preparing  for  the  Meridian  of  N.Caro: —  My  own 
opinions  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  determination  of  Congress 
whilst  it  is  obviously  injurious  to  the  success  of  the  admr.  to  lead  off 
the  people  of  this  State  in  a  direction  wherever  it  shall  afterwards  be 
necessary  to  recede  —  for  in  receding  many  will  refuse  to  follow  and 
be  changed  from  friends  into  foes. — Again  —  I  shall  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  Legislature  at  least  one  session  and  up 
to  the  present  time  it  is  wholly  unknown,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
probable  fate  of  the  Bill  will  be  usefull  to  me  and  our  cause  to  me  in 
determining  the  point  of  time  for  avowing  this  necessity  —  to  our  cause 
in  improving  that  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  for  its  success. — 

The  very  motive  of  this  letter  imposes  a  seal  of  confidence  and  I 
rely  upon  you  to  preserve  it  unbroken — 

Our  State  has  not  a  Conservative  within  its  borders  —  not  one  — 
The  chain  of  Virga.  influence  is  broken,  and  the  old  dominion  will 
now  be  as  she  was  till  the  democrats  teach  her  that  they  can  walk 
without  her  crutches  and  if  they  cannot  they  will  dare  try  it  —  Clay 
reempitted  to  the  Union  as  a  ~N°  Caro :  candidate  —  not  so  —  not  so — 
a  few  Editors  have  nominated  him  —  no  more  —  not  a  publick  meet- 
ing has  spoken  it  and  very  few  others  besides  the  old  Adams  party  will 
vote  for  him. —  Even  the  Editors  when  their  articles  are  closely  scanned 
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have  not  all  ventured  beyond  a  point  of  retreat. —  But  I  expect  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  too  early  to  commence  counting  votes  yet. —  You 
have  always  reckoned  upon  Tennessee  coming  right  —  I  doubted  it 
before  when  you  was  [sic]  sanguine  —  I  fear  she  will  not  cast  off 
the  "malign  influence"  that  contracts  here  for  many  years  to  come — 
yet  "spero  meliora" 

Pray  answer  my  letter  as  soon  as  you  can  —  Mark  what  I  say: 
Nothing  specially  occurring  to  disappoint  our  hopes  No  Caro:  is  as 
surely  in  favor  of  Mr.  U.  B  s  re-election  as  he  lives  to  run  again — 

But  my  good  old  friend  Col  Johnson  will  have  to  throw  up,  and 
the  Vice  Pres*.  must  come  from  the  South.  Is  it  not  too  soon  to  think 
of  the  mode  &  manner  of  bringing  about  this.  I  esteem  the  old  Col: 
very  highly  I  supported  him  very  heartily  —  preferred  him  to  Rives 
at  the  last  election  —  But  the  people  of  the  State  will  not  support  his 
re-election  —  especially  our  new  allies  cannot  be  expected  to  do  it 
and  he  ought  not  to  wait  to  be  ashed  out  —  Indeed  his  proper  course 
is  to  make  it  known  sua  sponte  that  he  means  to  retire  —  He  relieves 
himself  and  his  friends  by  this  course — 

It  will  be  a  fatal  policy  if  early  action  is  not  had  upon  this  subject — 
The  opposition  are  labouring  to  unite  the  South  in  base  hostility  to  the 
admn.  &  nothing  beyond  it  —  Whilst  they  are  combining  the  North  & 
West  against  V.  B.  &  for  C.  or  W.  or  any  other  —  Meaning  however 
no  other.—  As  soon  as  we  can  begin  to  talk  of  a  Southern  V.  Prest.  it 
will  stop  their  operations  here  in  the  South  &  embarrass  them  in  all 
other  sections. —  What  a  miss  old  Judge  W.  made  of  it ! !  If  no  one 
else  does  it  I  shall  some  of  these  days  write  to  the  old  Col.  myself 
impertinent  as  he  &  others  may  think  it  is  —  My  personal  respect  for 
him  might  make  it  possible  to  do  but  the  interest  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  our  cause  and  that  cause  cannot  prevail  if  we 
adhere  to  Col  J  as  Yice  Pres*.  The  people  did  not  elect  him90 —  he 
gave  us  not  a  vote  in  Electoral  Colledge  [sic~\  —  probably  lost  several 
and  if  he  has  not  the  sagacity  to  see  and  the  patriotism  to  feel  that 
he  ought  to  retire,  then  is  he  wanting  in  the  elements  that  are  requisite 
to  constitute  a  fitness  for  the  post. —  All  which  (though  it  might  be 
done  in  different  words)  I  should  certainly  say  to  Col  J  himself  if  I 
were  in  Congress  &  thereby  associated  with  him. — 

I  look  for  an  answer  to  this  letter  soon  —  very  soon  &  with  the  best 
respects  of  Mrs.  H  &  myself  to  Mrs  P.  I  am  dear  Sir  your 

Sincere  friend 


90  When  the  electoral  vote  was  counted  on  February  8,  1837,  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  but  no  candidate  for  Vice-President  had  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  Of  the  total  number  of  votes  Richard  M.  Johnson  received 
147  ;  Francis  Granger,  77  ;  John  Tyler,  47  ;  and  William  Smith,  23.  Then  the  Senate  with- 
drew to  its  own  chamber  and  voted  vive  voce.  By  a  vote  of  33  to  16,  Johnson  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1837.  He  was  the  only 
Vice  President  ever  elected  by  the  Senate.  Meyer,  Leland  Winfield,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  pp.  425-429. 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Newbern  19  May  1838. 
My  dear  Sir/. 

The  bearer  Mr  John  Roberts91  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  is  on 
his  way  to  Europe  with  his  uncle  Asa  Jones  of  this  town  a  wealthy  & 
highly  respectable  Citizen  of  our  State  —  They  will  be  in  Washington 
City  a  few  days  and  I  hope  your  incessant  labors  will  yet  spare  you 
time  to  give  attention  to  them  particularly  to  obtain  some  letters  of 
introduction  in  W.  City  to  those  of  the  foreign  country  where  they 
expect  to  travel  who  can  add  to  their  pleasure  &  convenience — 

Mr  Roberts  or  Mr  Jones  will  be  able  to  designate  the  points  for 
which  they  aim  to  travel. 

I  am  here  for  a  few  days  on  a  very  disagreeable  business — selling  out 
the  Estat[e]  of  a  deceased  friend  who  is  in  debt  beyond  his  property  & 
I  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  an  Endorser  &  thereby  become  bound  to  act  as 
Ex'or. 

My  very  best  respects  to  Mrs  Polk  —  I  hope  you'll  pass  thro:  No 
Caro :  this  Summer  &  stop  a  day  at  Raleigh  if  not  a  week. 

Your  friend  sincerely, 

From  P.  C.  Caldwell 

Charlotte  1ST°  C. 
Sir 

I  have  been  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  House  &  Lots  belong- 
ing to  Marshall  Polks  children  are  advertised  for  sale  I  understand 
there  is  execution  against  the  property  to  the  amount  of  about  $1100  — 
&  the  most  of  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  that  will  certainly 
sell  &  in  my  opinion  he  will  take  any  advantage  that  may  present  itself 
—  If  the  property  is  sold  it  will  as  certainly  be  sacrificed  at  this  time 
the  sale  will  be  at  the  County  Court  the  third  Monday  in  October  — 
As  to  the  management  of  the  estate  I  have  nothing  to  say  I  have  never 
been  consulted  by  Laura92  or  any  one  else  I  have  been  living  on  the 
property  4  years  paying  the  rent  to  Laura  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
dren I  may  be  doing  wrong  in  doing  so  but  it  has  went  pretty  much 
intirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children  —  I  will  be  absent  at  the  time 


91  John  Jones  Roberts  was  born  in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  December  1,  1819,  and  died 
May  20,  1908.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  class  of  1838 
and  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  same  institution  in  1841.  The  next  year  he  was 
professor  of  modern  languages.  He  became  an  Episcopal  minister  in  1846  and  in  1878  he 
received  hiB  D.D.  degree.     Grant,  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  p.  528. 

»2  Mrs.    Marshall   T.   Polk   had  remarried. 
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of  the  Sale  —  I  am  not  in  a  situation  at  present  to  prevent  the  prop- 
erty from  being  sacrificed  if  I  should  he  here  &  I  know  of  no  one  that  is 
or  would  do  it  —  Mr.  Alexander  will  be  here  at  the  time  of  sale 

Yours  respecty 
Septr  27th  1838 


From  James  A.  Cbaig 


Haw  Kiver,  K  O. 
22*.  Decr.  1838. 


Dear  Sir: 


Mrs  Nunn93  of  Chapel  Hill  (with  whom  you  are  acquainted)  in- 
forms me  that  her  brother  John  Copeland  of  Tennessee,  was  on  a  visit 
to  this  County  some  three  or  four  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting proof,  that  the  disability  under  which  he  labours,  he  received  while 
in  the  Service  of  his  Country;  and  that  you  had  informed  him.  "If  he 
could  prove  he  recd.  the  disability,  while  in  the  army,  and  in  the  time 
of  his  duty,  you  could  procure  for  him  an  Invalid  pension,  commenc- 
ing with  the  date  of  his  disability."  Mr.  Copeland  returned  without 
getting  the  desired  proof  —  but  since,  his  sister  informs  me  that  proof 
can  be  had — 

I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  an  act  —  My  impression  was, 
that  the  Invalid's  pay  commenced  with  the  completion  of  the  proof — 

Pray  have  the  goodness  to  write  me  on  this  Subject  and  if  Mrs  Nunn 
understood  her  brother  John  Copeland  correctly. 

Any  Documents  you  may  [be]  kind  enough  to  forward  me,  will  be 
kindly  received. 

By  your's  very  truly 

Hon.  J.  K  Polk 
S.H.E. 

"Washington  City, 


Feom  William  H.  Haywood 

[1838?] 
My  Dear  Sir 

Hon  Mr  "Walker94  is  not  in  his  seat  and  how  long  he  may  be  absent 
I  cannot  tell.     You  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  him  what  I  re- 

»3For  a  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Nunn  see  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XVI  (1939), 
p.   190,  note  62. 

94  Bobert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. 
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ported  to  you  if  lie  should  be  at  liis  room  &  of  course  in  reach  of  a 
message  from  you.  I  do  not  wish  what  I  told  you  written  to  any  one 
for  the  present. 

Your  friend 

Monday  morning 


From  David  W.  Stone95 


Dear  Sir 


Raleigh  North  Carolina 
February  11th.  1839- 


I  wish  to  engage  the  services  of  some  lawyer  of  respectability  and 
standing  in  his  profession  in  Memphis  Tennessee  &  not  having  the 
pleasure  of  any  acquaintance  there  and  presuming  on  our  College  ac- 
quaintance I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  give  me  the  name  of 
some  gentleman  of  the  profession  at  that  place  to  whom  I  may  entrust 
some  business  I  have  there  for  my  wife's  sister  in  doing  which  you  will 
greatly  oblige. 

Very  Respectfully 

Yr.  mo.  obdt.  Servt. 


The  Honble.  Jas  K  Polk 
Washington  City 
D.  C 

From  Larkin  Stowe96  and  Others 

Lincolnton  (N.  C.)  September  1,  1840. 
Sir: 

A  portion  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  the  two  Carolinas  having  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  Mountain  battle  on 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  fought,  and  having  appointed  the  un- 


95  David  W.  Stone  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1818  to  1820. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  became  a  banker  and  was  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear. 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  p.  596. 

96  Larkin  Stowe  (Aug.  23,  1788-June  12,  1857),  son  of  James  Stowe,  was  an  influential 
citizen  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.  He  represented  the  county  in  the  North  Carolina 
house  of  commons  in  1844  and  1846.  He'  was  one  of  the  state  councilors  in  1854.  Fre- 
quently he  served  as  chairman  or  delegate  to  various  patriotic  meetings.  He  married  Susan 
Spratt  Neal.  To  this  union  were  born  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  were  successful 
business,  political,  and  social  leaders.  The  eldest  son,  Colonel  Jasper  Stowe  (1821-1902), 
and  his  brother,  E.  B.  Stowe  (1823-1904),  successfully  operated  a  cotton  mill  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  other  sons,  Samuel  N.  (1822-1894)  and  Colonel  William  A.  Stowe,  were 
prominent  politicians.  The  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  William  Sloan.  Sherrill,  Wil- 
liam L.,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  pp.  102,  107,  132,  162-163.  This  letter 
was  printed. 
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dersigned  a  committee  of  invitation;  we  respectfully  solicit  your  at- 
tendance there,  October  7th,  1840. 

The  Committee  cannot  think  it  inappropriate  here  to  remark,  that  the 
manifest  and  unwarrantable  exertions  now  made  by  the  opponents  of 
the  true  Republican  doctrines  to  overthrow  the  present  Administration, 
render  it  proper  for  the  friends  of  equal  rights  to  embrace  occasions 
like  the  one  now  alluded  to,  to  make  a  free  interchange  of  Sentiments. 

Yery  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

Larkin  Stowe, 
J.  R.  Ramsour, 
M.  Hoke, 
L.  E.  Thompson, 
Michael  Reinhardt, 
Wm.  Williams, 
Wm.  Love, 
Benjamin  Worris, 
John  Wilfong, 
Thomas  Williamson, 
T.  M.  Abernathy, 
John  Weal, 
W.  J.  Abernathy, 
Com.  of  Invitation. 

From  William  M.  Green 

Chapel  Hill 

Hon  James  K.  Polk  May  3d  1841 

My  Dear  old  friend 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  young  friend  Jas  H.  Yiser  who 
has  just  taken  his  degree,  with  the  first  distinction,  at  our  University. 
Mr  Yiser's97  home  is  in  Alabama  But,  upon  hearing  from  him  that  he 
intended  to  spend  the  next  twelvemonths  [sic]  in  Columbia,  I  tendered 
to  him  this  line  of  introduction  to  you,  believing  that  he  will  prove 
himself  worthy  of  any  attentions  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  show 
to  him-  He  is  regarded  by  our  Faculty  as  possessing  talents  of  a  su- 
perior order,  and  has  so  conducted  himself  during  his  stay  with  us  as 
to  merit  our  high  approbation.    I  have  for  him  a  line  to  Bh.  Otey  also. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Yr's    with    unchanging. 


97  James  Henry  Viser  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1841,  and  his  M.A.  degree  in  1848.  Upon  his  return  to  Alabama  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Florence.   Grant,   Alumni  History,  p.   639. 
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From  Eunice  O.  Polk98 

Charlotte,  Jan.  20th.  1842. 
Dear  Uncle 

I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  a  long  time  but  I  have  now 
commenced  writting  [s^'c]  a  letter  to  you  for  the  first  time  Dear  Uncle 
I  know  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  before  but  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  and  here  after  write  often  I  study  Grammar  "Wats  [sic]  on  the 
the  mind  Arithmetic  and  write  My  teachers  name  is  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
she  is  a  very  good  teacher  and  I  love  her  very  much  I  heard  from 
mother  tuesday  by  Mr  Forbs  an  Episcopal  minister  she  and  all  the 
family  were  well.  Brother  Marshall  is  going  to  school  in  Morganton 
to  Mr.  Addams  Aunt  Catherine  Alexander  with  whom  I  now  stay  has 
had  a  baby  and  has  been  sick  indeed  but  is  now  a  little  better. 

I  have  written  two  letters  to  Grandma  but  I  have  not  received  an 
answer  to  either  of  them  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  her  Give 
my  love  to  aunt  Sarah  write  me  soon  I  want  to  hear  from  you 

Your  effectionate  [sic]  neice 

From  William  F.  Davidson" 

Charlotte  March  17th  1842- 
Hon.  James  K.  Polk- 

Sir-  I  am  desirous  of  acquiring  some  information  relative  to  the 
statute  law  of  limitation  in  your  state  -  and  having  no  acquaintance 
with  any  member  of  the  legal  profession  there  but  yourself-  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  for  that  purpose  -  my  Father  Wm  - 
Davidson  held  a  life  estate  in  a  large  body  of  land  in  the  western  part 
of  Tennessee  -  which  he  sold  about  ten  or  twelve  years  since,-  and 
was  joined  in  the  conveyance  by  his  children  -  one  of  whom  (myself) 
was  not  of  age  at  the  time- 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  by  your  laws  I  can 
now  commence  and  sustain  a  suit  for  my  portion  of  the  land-  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  years-  I  was  about  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
land  was  sold- 

I  will  certainly  feel  under  very  great  obligations  to  you  for  any  as- 
sistance you  may  be  kind  enough  to  afford  me  in  this  matter- 
Very  Respectfully  yours 
Ob-  servt 


98  Eunice  O.  Polk  was  the  daughter  of  Marshall  T.   and  Laura  Polk.      Eunice  died  in   the 
summer  of  1844.     See  John  H.  Wheeler  to  Polk,  July  16,  1844. 

99  William  F.  Davidson  represented  Mecklenhurg   County   in  the  North    Carolina   house   of 
commons  in  1856  and  in  the  senate  in  1858.     A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  p.  701. 
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From  Lucius  J.  Polk100 


p&] 


Hon  J-  K-  Polk- 
Dear  Sir. 


Kaleigh  July  ll.h  1842 


I  was  informed  by  Genl.  Clements  when  in  "Washington  that  the 
!N".  York  capitalists  were  disposed  to  loan  money  on  bond  and  mortgage 
provided  they  could  be  assured  of  the  value  of  the  property-  I  am  a 
borrower  and  would  be  glad  to  get  about  $10,000,  if  you  can  aid  me 
in  the  matter  you  will  oblige  me,  I  am  disposed  to  mortgage  my  Maury 
Cty  property  to  raise  the  money-  I  want  it  on  1,  2,  &  3  years,  if  it 
can't  be  had  on  such  terms  I  would  take  it  on  12  months.  If  you  can 
give  me  a  letter  to  any  acquaintance  in  "N.  York  and  discribe  my  prop- 
erty with  your  opinion  of  its  value  it  would  be  all  that  I  should  require- 

I  am  very  respectfully 

Yours 

P.  S.  Answer  this  as  soon  as  you  get  it 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Washington  City 

29  May  1844 
My  Dear  Sir 

Others  will  no  doubt  inform  you  of  the  fact  but  non  shall  be  before  me 
in  congratulating  you  on  your  unanimous  nomination  as  the  Demo 
Candidate  for  Presdt  of  U  States  So  none  shall  pass  me  in  my  exer- 
tions to  carry  your  native  State  for  you  -  though  the  Feds'  count  so 
surely  on  "N.  C. 

My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Polk 

Your  friend 

U.  S.  Senate 


100  Lucius  J.  Polk  was  the  son  of  Colonel  William  and  Sarah  Hawkins  Polk,  daughter  of 
Philemon  Hawkins,  Jr.  Lucius  married  Mary  Ann  Easton  in  the  White  House  during  the 
administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Ashe,  S.  A.,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina, 
II,  3G5. 
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From  William  J.  Alexander  and  Others 

TT       T  Tr    -p,  ,,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  June  15,  1844 

Hon  James  X.  Polk 

Sir, 

The  Democracy  of  Mecklenburg  County,  in  public  meeting  this  day 
resolved  to  give  a  public  Barbecue  in  this  place  on  the  23d  day  of  next 
month,  (July)  to  evince  their  approbation  of,  &  rejoicing  at,  the  recent 
nomination  made  at  Baltimore  for  the  Presidency  and  V.  Presidency 
of  the  U  States  in  behalf  of  our  party.101  And  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  Committee  specially  to  invite  you  to  be  present  with  us 
on  that  occasion.  The  position  in  which  you  now  stand  before  the 
American  People  may  prompt  you  to  decline  our  request;  but,  Sir, 
suffer  us  to  urge  your  acceptance.  We  believe  Old  Mecklenburg  has  the 
honor  of  being  your  Native  County;  and  uncharitable  indeed  would  be 
that  heart,  that  would  censure  you  for  indulging  the  pleasure  of  re- 
vising once  more  the  scenes  of  early  life-The  home  of  your  fathers. 
And  the  Democracy  of  Old  Mecklenburg,  of  the  old  North  State,  would 
rejoice  in  meeting  on  the  consecrated  soil,  where  first  we  declared  the 
Independence  of  this  country,  the  distinguished  descendant  of  one  of 
the  illustrious  patriots  of  May,  '75. 

Hoping  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here  on  that 
occasion,  we  are 

Your  friends  obt  sert. 

W.  J.  Alexander 

B.  Morrow 

T.  L.  Hutchinson 

C.  T.  Alexander 
P.  C.  Caldwell 
C.  J.  Fox 
John  Walker 

J.  B.  Kerr 

J.  W.  Houghton 

C.  G.  Alexander 

From  William  J.  Alexander 

Raleigh  June  22nd.  1844 
Dear  Sir 

Dear  Sir  we  have  determined  to  have  a  meeting  of  your  friends  in 
Charlotte  on  the  23d   of  July   and   have  through   our   committee   re- 


101  For   an   account  of  the   Democratic   meeting   held   at  Charlotte   see   The   North   Carolina 
Standard   (Raleigh),  Aug.  7,  1844. 
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quested  your  presence  there  on  that  occasion  I  must  add  my  own  re- 
quest to  what  the  committee  has  said  to  you  that  you  will  be  with  us  if 
at  all  consistent  with  your  convenience  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  candidate 
for  the  high  office  for  which  your  friends  have  selected  you  canvassing 
the  whole  country  but  your  visit  to  Charlotte  cannot  subject  to  you  this 
charge.  We  expect  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our 
party  in  Virginia  South  Carolina  Georgia  besides  those  of  our  own 
State  to  be  present.  Will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  write  to  us  at  Charlotte 
whether  we  may  expect  to  see  you 

I  am  Dear  Sir  yours  Etc 

From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Kaleigh  28  June  1844 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  have  an  indistinct  or  rather  imperfect  recollection  of  some  con- 
troversy in  your  State  (when  your  canvass  for  Gov.  occurred)  on  the 
subject  of  your  Grandfather's  position  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion If  it  was  in  print  &  a  copy  can  be  procured  (both  sides)  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you  for  it. 

Once  for  all-  My  head  &  heart  are  both  enlisted  in  your  success  for 
the  sake  of  the  country  our  personal  friendship  and  last  not  least  my 
special  regard  for  Mrs.  P.  and  I  desire  that  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to 
use  my  services  and  call  in  my  aid  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  & 
necessary 

Your  friends  in  N.C  are  in  good  heart  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  in  the  short  period  allowed  by  the  protracted  Session  of  Con- 
gress I  am  daily  at  work  in  organizing  &  rallying  our  party  for  August. 
If  we  can  overcome  the  enemy  in  August  and  N".  C.  goes  for  you  it 
will  give  fresh  animation  to  Democrats  abroad  and  operate  powerfully 
to  depress  the  hopes  of  the  selfish  Corps  of  Federalists  opposed  to  us- 
I  am  not  able  to  say  that  I  consider  it  at  all  certain  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  that  good  work  but  as  Miller  said  about  taking  the 
Port  "We  will  try"  and  the  world  must  not  be  surprized  if  it  is  ac- 
complished- 

I  do  not  know  the  fact  but  I  hear  of  Mr.  Badger's  saying  that  Col 
W.  Polk  in  his  life  time  said  your  Grand  father  was  not  a  Whig  of 
'76-This  is  of  course  confidential  and  it  is  mentioned  only  as  my  excuse 
for  the  request  at  the  outset  of  this  letter-  Another  thing  of  no  great 
moment  and  which  I  do  not  propose  to  use  in  publick  I  wish  you  to 
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tell  rue  -  Mr.  Badger102  says  when  Col  W.  Polk  was  on  a  visit  to  Co- 
lumbia you  neglected  to  call  on  him  as  to  show  him  civility  and  assigned 
as  your  reason  that  "Col  P  was  a  Federalist  and  you  feared  it  might 
injure  your  political  standing  to  be  familiar  or  intimate  with  your 
relatives-"  Is  this  true  ?  What  did  occur  from  which  such  a  story  could 
eminate :  I  think  it  is  used  to  set  the  sons  of  Col.  P.  against  you  - 
Lucius103  -  Geo:104  &  Andrew105  are  all  here  - 

If  you  have  had  any  correspondence  with  Col  W.  Polk  in  his  life  time 
that  would  assist  me  in  counter-acting  those  Hell  driven  against  you 
Send  me  Copies-  Write  me  as  freely  as  you  choose- 
There  are  two  thing  you  may  rely  upon  one  that  I  will  serve  you 
zealously  -  Another  that  I  will  be  prudent-  My  friends  give  me  credit 
for  the  last  -  My  affection  &  friendship  are  a  guaranty  for  the  first- 
Do  not  permit  our  friends  to  draw  you  to  any  public  meetings  either 
in  N".  C.  or  Tennessee  or  elsewhere  &  put  your  refusal  manfully  and 
openly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  becoming  in  any  man  to  seek  the 
Presidy  by  personal  electioneering  -  "Do  right"  is  the  great  maxim  of  a 
Statesman  at  least-  I  shall  be  at  Mecklenburg  God  willing  on  23  July- 
I  am  afraid  you  will  get  nil  the  States-  Can  there  be  a  doubt  about 
Tennessee  ? 

I  ask  the  honor  of  being  kindly  remembered  by  Mrs.  P  whom  I  desire 
above  all  things  to  attend  the  Inaguration  Ball  of  March  1845  which 
will  be  "glory  enough  for  one  day-" 

Your  friend 


My  esteemed  Sir 


Prom  John  H.  Wheeler 

Raleigh  IS  C.  16th.  July  '44 


If  not  too  late,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  nomination  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  of  our  party  for  the  Presidency.  I  took 
occasion  to  be  present  at  Baltimore,  &  no  one  more  heartily  rejoiced 

102  George  E.  Badger  (Apr.  17,  1795-May  11,  1866)  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1841 
and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  September  11,  1841,  when  he  resigned  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law  in  Raleigh.  In  1846  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  H.  Hay- 
wood, Jr.  Badger  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  November  25,  1846,  to  March  3, 
1855.  President  Fillmore  nominated  him  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  but  his  nomination  was  not  confirmed.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  remained  a  prominent  Whig  leader.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  177U-1927,  p.  659. 

103  See  p.   335,  note  100. 

104  For  a  sketch  of  George  Washington  Polk  see  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
XVI    (1939),   p.   72,   note   28. 

105  Andrew  Jackson  Polk  married  Rebecca  Van  Leer.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  rnd  s  irved  as  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory, p.  498;  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  366. 
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that  I  did  at  the  harmonious  action  of  that  talented  &  patriotic  Con- 
vention. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Kepublic  does  "the  old 
JSTorth  State"  present  one  of  her  native  sons  for  the  highest  office  on 
earth,  and  my  firm  belief  (and  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing 
since  I  am  here  at  the  seat  of  Government  the  only  Democrat  in  the 
Government  holding  in  her  Executive  the  responsible  post  of  Public 
Treasurer)  that  the  state  will  be  ranked  among  the  earliest  and  most 
ardent  of  your  supporters. 

Our  canvass  for  Governor  and  the  Legislature  waxes  with  unusual 
warmth;  Every  Democrat  is  infused  with  resistless  ardour  and  con- 
tends as  if  the  eventful  crisis  depended  on  his  vote  &  exertions  Our 
enemies  are  dispirited  and  downcast.  They  are  torpid  and  occasionally 
vent  their  spleen  by  a  slur  on  the  illustrious  dead.  You  are  aware  to 
what  I  allude.  We  have  a  publication  for  this  or  the  next  Standard 
which  places  this  matter  in  its  true  and  faithful  light.  The  testimony 
of  Captain  Jack106  who  bore  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  to  Phila. 
mentions  the  name  of  Ezekiel  Polk  as  one  of  the  foremost  friends  of 
liberty  in  the  Revolution.  I  procured  when  at  Charlotte  (for  I  resided 
there  six  years,  (five  as  superintendent  of  the  U  S  Branch  Mint  and 
one  as  a  practicing  Lawyer)  an  original  copy  of  the  Declaration  which 
now  hangs  in  the  U  S  Mint  there,  and  Ezekiel  Polk  is  one  of  the  sign- 
ers. That  a  name  might  be  omitted  is  probable ;  but  that  one  should  be 
inserted  is  too  poor  a  forgery  to  be  done,  without  any  motive  whatever. 
I  pledge  myself  to  set  this  matter  beyond  all  civil  dispute.  The  testi- 
mony of  poor  Thomas  Alexander107  given  (1841)  in  heated  canvass 
to  unscrupulous  politicians  of  that  day  does  not  prove  the  fact,  but 
the  contrary  for  he  expressly  swears  that  Ezekiel  Polk  was  a  captain, 
and  "proceeded  with  his  company  on  his  Expedition  against  Tories  not 
far  from  96." 

I  recollect  your  urbanity  to  me  with  much  gratitude,  and  the  portrait 
of  yourself  that  you  gave  me  I  have  had  framed  and  hangs  in  the  capi- 
tol  in  my  office,  and  is  daily  shown  as  one  who  is  to  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent. I  gave  the  others  to  whom  you  sent  them  Eunice  (who  I  regret 
to  learn  has  died)  and  to  Marshall. 

I  sent  to  you  the  Standard  last  week,  and  I  send  you  one  this  week, 
It  is  a  bold  &  talented  sheet,  and  spreads  dismay  among  the  Federal 
ranks. 

I  start  tomorrow  to  the  great  mass  meeting  at  Charlotte  (on  the 
23d.)     Gen1  Saunders,  Gen1  Dromgoole  will  certainly  accompany  me, 


106  The  testimony  of  Captain  James  Jack  was  published  in   The  North  Carolina   Standard, 
Aug.  7,  1844. 

107  For  an  account  of  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Alexander  see   The  North  Carolina  Stand- 
ard, Aug.  7,  1844. 
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or  start  the  next  stage.     Gen1  MeDuffie  &  others  of  South  Carolina  dele- 
gation will  be  ther[e] 

Allow  me  to  hear  from  you  as  your  leisure  may  be  permit,  and  with 
my  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Polk 

I    subscribe   myself 
Very  respectfully 

Your  friend 
Hon  J  as  K  Polk 


Prom  Jesse  P.  Smith108 

Chapel  Hill  Aug  1  1844. 


Dear  Sir 


On  account  of  the  size,  condition  and  inconvenient  situation  of  the 
old  Halls,  the  tw7o  Societies  design  erecting  new  ones.  The  members 
of  the  Dialectic  Society,  finding  that,  without  assistance,  they  could 
not  accomplish  this  very  desirable  object,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved.  That  the  building  committee  be  required  to  address  a  letter 
to  each  Honorary  and  Transient  member  of  the  Society  requesting  him 
to  assist  us  in  the  building  of  our  Hall. 

In  compliance  with  orders  I  have  to  request  your  assistance  in 
furtherance   of  the   above-  mentioned   design. 

Very  Respectfully 

May  North  Carolina-  may  the  whole  union  go  for  Polk. 


My  dear  Sir- 


From  Romulus  M.  Saunders 

Raleigh  Augt-3-44 


I  have  delayed  writing  in  order  to  give  you  the  result  of  our  elec- 
tions- so  that  you  might  be  able  to  know  to  some  certainty  how  things 
stand  with  us-  The  elections  have  gone  against  us  -  that  of  the  Legis- 
lature much  worse  than  I  had  any  idea  of-  In  several  counties  we  lost 
for  the  want  of  proper  candidates  -  But  I  doubt  not  the  course  of  our 


108  Jesse  Potts  Smith  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Corolina  in  1845.  He  was 
one  of  the  commencement  declaimers  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity.    Battle,  op.  at.,  I,  472,  480,  494,  495,  800  ;  Grant,   Alumni  History,  p.   575. 
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party  at  the  last  session  when  we  had  24  majority  operated  much 
against  us  -  The  Whigs  now  claim  36  majority  in  joint  ballot-  As  to 
Govr.  full  returns  are  not  yet  in  -  but  Grant  our  majority  will  be  be- 
tween 4  and  5  000 109  -  we  shall  renew  the  battle  soon  now.  but  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  -  there 
are  some  half  dozzen  [\sic~\  in  some  of  our  Western  Counties  -  which 
give  such  large  majorities  against  us  -  that  I  can't  well  derive  any 
reason  for  according  them  -  tho  we  shall  try  -  I  have  my  fears  of 
]N"ew  York  &  Ohio  -  through  the  coalition  of  the  abolitionists  and 
Whigs  -  tho'  our  friends  in  both  states  seem  to  think  otherwise-  but 
I  have  not  much  confidence  in  them- 

You  will  see  what  was  done  at  Charlotte  as  to  the  charge  ag-*  your 
grandfather  -  that  in  the  end  is  to  operate  in  our  favour- 

Yrs  truly 
Hon.  J.  K.  Polk- 


From  Walter  F.  Leak 


Rockingham  Richmond  County  N  C. 

August  16  th/44 
James  K  Polk 

My  D  Sir. 

I  had  fully  intended,  soon  after  leaving  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
to  have  addressd.  you;  giving  you  the  assurance,  that  there  were  yet  in 
~N  Carolina  some  old  friends  "of  bye  gone  days"  who  are  still  ready  to 
make  any  and  every  sacrifice,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  your  nomination ;  but  thus  far  I  have  been  prevented,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  belief,  that  letters  would  so  crowd  in  upon  you,  as  to 
leave  but  little  time  for  other  engagements,  under  these  impressions  I 
have  forborne  writing  untill  now,  I  now  congratulate  you  upon  your 
nomination,  as  well  as  upon  the  cordiality  and  the  entire  unaminity, 
with  which  it  was  recd.  by  the  Delegates  in  Convention  and  last  though 
not  least  upon  the  strong  probability  of  our  success.  For  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  coming  events  casting  their  other  shadow  before  them  - 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  nomination  was  hailed,  the  pledges 
given,  the  wounds  of  the  party,  which  were  cicatrized  all,  all  seem  to 
bespeak,  that  victory  would  perch  upon  our  banner. 


1<W  The   August   gubernatorial   election   returns    gave    Michael    Hoke    39,433    votes    and    Wil- 
liam A.  Graham  42,586.     The  North  Carolina  Standard,   Oct.  9,  1844. 
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But  I  have  said  "strong  probability"  for  rest  assured  we  have  to 
contend,  with  an  advisary  so  unscrupulous  as  to  use  any  craft,  or 
stratagem,  which  may  accomplish  his  purpose ;  we  have  to  contend  with 
one,  whose  strength  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  recklessness 
of  his  course;  which  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  principle,  than 
that  having  identified  himself  with  the  victory  of  40,  that  pride  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  his  supporters,  seems  to  close  their  eyes  to  those 
deductions,  which  flow  from  his  principles  and  has  made  them  like 
Ephraim  "Joined  to  their  Idols"  and  to  have  formed  in  this  instance 
(if  the  expression  is  allowable),  a  Kind  of  Covenant  with  unbelief. 
Upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions,  which  have  &  do  still 
agitate  the  country,  Mr.  Clay's  course  has  been  that  of  a  perfect  po- 
litical chamelion,  exhibiting  all  the  changes  of  the  rainbow;  and  yet 
what  is  most  astonishing  (at  the  South  at  least)  that  notwithstanding 
those  charges  &  the  apparent  motives,  under  which  some  of  them  have 
been  evidently  made  &  of  their  ruinous  consequences  to  the  South  & 
"West;  that  are  yet  many  very  many  among  us;  who  still  proclaim 
"Great  is  Dianna  of  the  Ephesians."  With  those  things  starring  us 
in  the  face,  and  of  which  we  have  just  had  a  practical  illustration,  you 
need  not  be  surprized  if  the  contest  should  be  a  close  one. 

In  this  State,  as  you  have  seen  we  are  beaten,  but  Sir,  we  are  not 
dispirited;  we  have  been  overcome,  but  we  are  not  discouraged,  but 
I  shall  gird  on  our  armour  for  the  contest  in  November.  What  its  re- 
sults may  be,  time  alone  will  determine;  we  have  much  to  fear  yet 
somewhat  to  annimate  us ;  from  the  fact  that  at  each  successive  struggle, 
we  have  (famished  the  popular  majority,  against  which,  we  have 
contended,  but  whether  we  succeed  or  not  we  shall  allow  "I  have  fight." 
(but  enough  of  this) 

My  mind  is  frequently  carried  back,  in  my  contemplation  moments, 
to  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  to  my  collegate  sports  and  to  the  com- 
panions &  acquaintances  thereformed  and  in  thinking  over  the  "long 
roll,"  reminiscences  are  produced,  both  pleasing  &  melancholy;  many 
of  the  companions  of  our  youth,  who  bid  far  to  excell  in  manhood,  now 
lie  in  the  cold  and  silent  grave;  some  lead  a  life  checkered  with  vice 
while  others  bid  far  for  future  excellency,  &  were  not  without  a  promise 
of  the  hope  which  is  set  before  them.  Few,  comparatively  few  remain 
&  ere  long  both  you  and  I  will  be  numbered  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Contemplations  such  as  these  I  know  you  have  had,  and 
from  your  philosophic  cast  of  mind  I  feel  well  assured  that  you  have 
turned  them  to  good  account  and  allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion  my 
Friend,  that  after  all  this  is  the  most  important  consideration 

Your  friend 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

My  dear  Sir 

I  have  just  completed  a  formal  vindication  of  your  G.  Father  and 
the  Central  Com  will  order  it  published  to  morrow  -  To  facilitate  its 
appearance  &  hasten  its  circulation  it  will  be  sent  forthwith  to  our  friend 
Blair  to  put  in  Dollar  Globe110  [sic]  so  as  its  first  appearance  in  our 
paper  (a  weekly  one)  would  delay  it  10  days.111  I  regret  that  there  is 
not  time  to  send  you  the  Ms.  and  more  that  I  have  not  had  time  for 
the  essay  to  lay  on  the  table  to  be  revised-  To  my  own  mind  the  calumy 
is  refuted  entirely. 

The  delay  to  make  the  publication  has  proceeded  from  the  delay  of 
our  friends  in  Mecklenburg  to  send  me  the  proofs-  Even  now  it  goes 
out  without  a  copy  of  Record  showing  that  he  was  sheriff  of  Meck- 
lenburg - 

The  Elections  in  N".  C.  are  known  to  you-  The  body  of  talent  & 
wealth  in  Fed1,  party  is  too  strong  to  vanquish  in  one  contest.  Besides 
we  had  no  organization  when  I  got  home  from  W.  City.  JSTone  at  all. 
I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  confidential  circular  that  explains  the  past  & 
the  present 

I  have  not  associated  Mr.  Saunders  in  making  the  defense  I  regretted 
that  the  Do  ~N.  from  Tenn :  were  sent  to  our  joint  address  as  he  insisted 
upon  using  a  fact  before  we  had  got  all  the  proofs  &  in  fact  he  is  not  a 
person  in  whose  discretion  I  have  confidence.  I  more  than  doubt  if  his 
effort  to  gain  eclat  by  speech-  making  did  not  hurt  us.  And  I  am  not 
alone  in  that  opinion  -  as  we  say  here  he  goes  off  "half  cocked"  always 

I  cannot  flatter  you  with  any  strong  expectation  of  carrying  ~N.  C. 
in  Nov.  But  it  shall  be  tried  My  whole  time  has  been  given  up  to  or- 
ganizing and  shouldering  our  friends  on  the  General  election  and  I  hope 
we  may  play  the  same  game  as  the  Feds  We  did  in  1836-  The  Fed1- 
majority  in  our  Legislature  cannot  embarrass  us  at  all  by  instructions- 
If  they  should  attempt  it  my  friends  need  not  fear  for  my  conduct- 

I  shall  direct  the  Globe  to  send  you  the  Defense  of  course  &  you  can 
order  Extra  copies  if  you  wish  it  or  your  friends  in  Tennessee- 

I  am  worked  down  myself  and  hardly  feel  able  to  write  a  letter-  that 
I  have  not  written  to  you  oftener  is  because  I  have  been  compelled  to 
direct  all  my  time  in  writing  to  others  for  Yr  &  about  you  and 
yours-112 


no  The  vindication  was  printed  in  the  Globe    (Washington,  D.  C),  Sept.   2,  1844. 

Ill  The  vindication  of  Ezekiel  Polk  was  printed  in  The  North  Carolina  Standard,  Sept.  18, 
1844.  A  brief  commentary  on  Polk's  services  in  the  American  Revolution  appeared  in  ibid., 
Oct.   2,   1844. 

H2  The  following  printed  letter  was  enclosed  by  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 
[Confidential] 

Raleigh,    15th  August,    1844. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  North  Carolina,  with  a  view 
to  the  more  perfect  organization  of  our   party ;  address  this  letter  to  you  and   earnestly  in- 
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I  don't  like  our  majority  in  Indiana  being  so  small!  Mr.  Tyler  I 
Bee  has  at  last  got  out  of  the  way-  In  N.  Y.  &  Penn!  &  Virga.  .  This 
will  aid  our  ticket-  Now  that  Benton  is  thro!  his  conflict  in  Missouri  I 
hope  to  see  the  Globe  more  &  more  violent  for  Texas  -  The  rumor  of  a 
called  session  of  Cong!  in  October  is  unfounded  I  hope.  If  Mr.  Tyler 
will  let  us  alone  I  think  the  People  will  elect  you.  Presdt.  His  office's 
aid  will  do  more  hurt  than  his  past  efforts  to  run  himself 

My  very  highest  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  -  God  bless  you  &  yours- 

Raleigh  23rd  Aug  1844 

From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Raleigh  11  Sept  1844. 
My  Dear  Sir 

Before  this  time  you  have  seen  the  vindication  &c  and  all  I  have  to 
regret  about  it  is  that  our  distance  apart  and  my  distance  from  Meck- 
lenburg prevented  its  being  made  more  conclusive.  I  wanted  and  tried 
very  hard  to  procure  a  copy  of  Record  showing  his  appointment  as 
sheriff  so  as  to  state  it  as  a  fact  instead  of  "it  is  believed"-  But  I  wrote 
for  it  until  I  got  tired  of  receiving  no  reply-So  if  his  Comrn11  as  a 
"Militia  Col :  The  state  kept  no  record  or  list  of  such  appointments  - 
Being  called  &  known  as  a  Col  is  to  be  sure  strong  proof  but  not  so 
strong  as  Record  evidence  -  If  that  Comrn11.  .  is  still  in  the  family  I 
want  a  certified  copy  without  delay.  I  apprehend  there  is  to  be  a  reply 
as  it  is  thought  here  that  Mr.  Barringer  is  preparing  one-  tho :  he  will 
keep  his  name  off  of  it  They  are  a  reckless  party  &  will  no  doubt  bring 
out  Col  Wm  Polks  declaration  heretofore  alluded  to  by  me.  How  will 
the  old  man's  sons  like  that?  I  have  my  own  opinion  but  will  not  write 
them  even  to  you :  A  confidential  letter  of  Bishop  Polk  to  Dr  R  is  in 
my  hands  but  of  course  nothing  shall  or  ought  to  allow  of  its  publica- 
tion without  his  leave  -  If  any  thing  occurs  to  you  or  is  in  your  posses- 
sion that  might  counteract  such   a   statement  with,  loose  no  time   in 

vite  your  co-operation.  If  only  one  leading  man  in  each  County  would  lend  his  assistance,  and 
be  active,  we  believe  that  the  vote  of  this  State  will  be  thrown  in  November  for  Polk  and 
Dallas.  We  fought  the  battle  in  August  without  co-operation.  You  will  be  surprized  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Central   Committee  did  not  receive  a   dozen   letters   during  the   campaign. 

The  wish  of  the  Committee  is,  to  have  you  to  write  to  us  once  a  week  on  the  subject  of 
the  Election  of  President  and  the  Politics  of  your  County  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  plan  of  political 
operation  is  arranged  here,  our  friends  can  be  apprized  of  it  through  the  correspondent  of 
each  County  at  all  points,  and  move  together.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  you,  and  to  no 
one  else  in  your  County.  We  do  not  design  thereby  to  exclude  the  other  leading  Democrats 
of  your  County,  leaving  them  and  you  to  co-operate  ;  but  we  wish  to  have  a  particular  cor- 
respondent in  each  County,  who  will  write  regularly  and  weekly  to  us,  and  you  have  been 
chosen  for  your  County. 

North  Carolina  can  be  carried  for  Democracy ;  and  if  our  friends,  who  are  now  appealed 
to,   will   only   give  their   aid,   she   shall   be  carried. 

That  the  Committee  may  know  what  to  rely  upon,  they  entreat  you  to  answer  immediately. 

Respectfully,    &c 

L.   D.   Henry,  Chairman 
P.   S.   Address  your  answer  to  Hon.   W.   H.   Haywood,   Jr.,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 
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sending  it.  I  want  nothing  sent  to  my  address  jointly  with  any  one 
else-  Please  do  not  forget  that:-  I  have  sent  to  Mecklenburg  for  Gen1 
Davie  copy  of  Declaration  and  hope  it  will  he  forwarded  to  me-  I  put 
a  great  deal  of  time  &  spent  some  labor  before  publishing  vindication 
to  possess  myself  of  record  proof  Sheriff  appoint1-  and  Col  of  militia 
and  to  get  an  inspection  of  the  Doucment  left  by  Gen1  Davie 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  address  on  vindication  will  be  met  by 
abuse  G.  P.  and  your  humble  servant  Indeed  it  is  so  much  the  habit 
of  Federalists  to  abuse  me  when  they  get  frightened  that  I  almost  take 
hope  from  their  fears  this  to  all  that  North  Carolina  may  vote  for  you 
in  Nov-  But  I  cannot  count  upon  it  : 

I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  in  other  sections  and  especially  in  Ten- 
nessee our  friends  are  so  full  of  reasonable  expectations-  But  really  it 
is  too  bad  for  men  to  be  abused  as  political  candidates  are  in  our  coun- 
try :-  "N'  Importe"  The  Raleigh  paper  of  today  has  in  it  an  address  to 
No  Caro :  which  will  do  for  it  if  any  thing  will  do  -  I  shall  send 
you  a  copy-  It  is  mine  of  course  For  I  find  my  reputation  amongst 
friends  as  a  writer  for  the  people  can  understand,  quite  onerous  to  me- 
They  oblige  me  to  labour  all  the  time  &  my  health  is  indifferent  enough 
any  way.-  Another  will  follow  this  address  in  a  different  shape  -  Not 
to  say  a  reply  to  such  answer  as  it  may  provoke  :- 

You  are  no  doubt  too  much  engaged  however  to  read  such  things- 
Our  friends  in  Tennessee  I  presume  will  attend  to  the  circulation  of 
the  vindication-  If  it  is  approved  -  The  Committee  here  were  not  able 
to  do  much  that  way-  P.  P.  Blair  is  pleased  with  it  and  published  it  in 
Daily-  Semi- weekly-  and  Dollar  Globe-  He  wrote  me  that  he  thought 
it  "admirable"  &  Conclusive. 

R.  M.  S.  you  observe  is  not  associated  with  me  in  the  defense  for 
many  reasons-  The  chief  of  which  (not  personal)  is  that  he  had  been 
one  of  Blunders  about  "Signers"  and  it  was  due  to  the  subject  &  to  the 
integrity  of  history  to  correct  that  matter  and  one  friend  here  thought 
it  better  not  to  have  his  name  to  the  exposure  of  an  error  that  he  had 
fallen  into  as  deeply  as  any  one  before  him- 

The  hqnest  !  !  !  defamers  of  your  Grandfather  who  published  the 
copy  of  Declaration  "as  taken  from  the  Executive  office"  when  there 
was  none  there  to  copy  from  were  not  exposed  because  I  designed  to  give 
effect  to  both  by  avoiding  censure  of  any  one-  to  put  the  cause  of  your 
Grandfather  in  no  degree  upon  the  malignity  of  your  enemies. - 

I  shall  be  gratified  to  know  that  my  efforts  are  not  without  apprecia- 
tion or  success  but  more  so  that  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  show 
you  that  the  affection  of  early  youth  has  matured  its  friendship  of 
maturer  life  which  I  hope  will  continue  always 

My  warmest  regards  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Polk 

Your  friend 
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P.  S.  If  by  a  quiet  systematic  organization  of  a  party  we  can  bring  to 
the  Polls  the  whole  of  Hoke's  vote113  it  will  elect  you  in  No  Caro:- 
The  Federalist  have  not  yet  discovered  the  fact  that  Hoke's  vote  falls 
very  little  below  Harrisons  in  1840  -  not  more  than  600  or  700  behind- 
They  are  under  the  false  impression  that  the  Federal  vote  fell  off  in 
1844—  Not  so  Both  sides  increased  their  vote-  We  the  most  &  hence 
our  opponents  within  3000  of  Grahams  vote  in  1844— We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  possess  our  party  of  the  fact  &  not  to  apprize  the  Fed's  of  their 
mistake-If  the  People  of  N.C  get  an  alarm  about  altering  the  Constitu- 
tion they  will  not  vote  for  Clay- 


From  William  A.  Coleman 


My  Dear  Sir- 


Forestville,   N.   C. 
Sept.  14th  1844 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Philomathesian  Society  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege,114 it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Hon.  James  K.  Polk  be 
informed  of  his  election  to  the  post  of  Honary-membership,  and  also  re- 
quested to  furnish  his  name  to  be  enrolled  on  its  Catalogue  of  Honorary 
Members- 
Permit  me,  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  whose  organ,  I  am  to  tender 
you  our  high  consideration,  and  to  presume  to  entertain  a  hope,  that 
your  zeal,  for  the  cause  of  learning  everywhere,  and  particularly  in 
your  own  native  State,  may  induce  you  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Society- 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration, 


J.  K  Polk 


Dr  Sir 


I  am,  Yours  very  Respectfully 

Cor.  Sec  Phi  Soc  Yo 


From  Joseph  Commander  and  Others 

Greensboro  N.  C.  Sept  21st,  1844 


We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  town  of  Greensboro  having  always 
supported  the  Democratic  party,  wish  to  know  opinion  of  the  Tarriff, 


H3  Michael  Holt,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  died  September  9,  1844.  The 
North  Carolina  Standard,   Sept.   18,   1844. 

H4  The  records  of  the  Philomathesian  Society,  Wake  Forest  College,  have  been  preserved. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  college  see  Prichard,  T.  H.,  "The  Short  History 
of  the  Literary  Societies,"   Wake  Forest  Student,   I,   60  ff. 
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[sic]  having  lately  seen  a  letter  in  the  Federal  Whig  papers  pretended 
to  have  been  written  by  you  to  a  Mr.  Kane  of  —  Philadelphia,  in  which 
you  advocate  the  protective  Tarriff;  we  wish  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  knowing  that  you  have  heretofore,  been  opposed  to  Tarriff  ex- 
cept for  revenue.     An  early  answer  is  respectly —  solicited  from  you 

by, 

Yours  &  c, 

Joseph  Commander, 
M.  A.  Harris  & 
H.  Norwood. 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Ealeigh  26  Sep  1844. 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  snatch  a  moments  time  to  send  you  the  enclosed-  Written  I  have 
no  doubt  by  Geo  E.  Badger-  The  same  who  wrote  the  address  of  1828 
charging  Clay  with  a  corrupt  bargain  &  coalition  with  J.  Q.  A.  Your 
kinsman  by  one  marriage-  mine  by  another  -  It  makes  it  prudent  to 
circulate  the  vindication  more  extensively  -  We  have  had  the  vindica- 
tion inscribed  in  Standard  &  hope  our  friends  elsewhere  have  circu- 
lated it 

I  have  rec'd  to  day  the  most  positive  assurance  that  N".  York  &  Penna. 
are  both  safe  -  The  letters  are  confidential  &  therefore  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  newspaper  correspondents  -  If  it  were  allowable  to  part  with 
confidential  letters  I  would  send  them  to  you  -  But  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  come  from  the  best  qualified  judges  in  K.  York  -  Our  good 
old  Mother  (N,  C.)  cannot  be  counted  on  but  we  are  struggling  to 
effect  -  quiet  organization  &  though  we  do  not  count  on  her  J  hope  - 
If  the  October  election  in  Penna.  &  RT.  Jersey  should  be  favorable  it 
must  operate  in  Tennee.  &  here  greatly  in  your  favor-  After  your  admn. 
commences  I  have  no  doubt  N.  C.  will  come  to  its  support. 

Judge  Cheves'  letter  is  ill-timed  &  therefore  selfish  because  it  is  likely 
to  give  countenance  to  the  idea  that  Demos.  will  go  for  Disunion:-  I 
am  against  it  out  &  out-  now  and  always-  in  the  details  &  the  aggre- 
gate -  I  am  opposed  to  a  self  constituted  Southern  convention-  opposed 
to  resistence  any  where  but  the  Ballot  Box.  How  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
dissolving  our  union  because  we  are  afraid  the  abolitionists  may  do  it. 
To  cut  our  throats  to  keep  from  dying-  May  heaven  bless  you  &  yours 

Your  friend 
Hon  J.  K  Polk. 
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From  Ai.kxandkk  I.  McKnight115  and  William  J.  Cooper116 

Davidson  College  No  Ca  28th  Sept.  1844. 
Hon*.  James  K.  Polk 

Honorable  Sir 

We  a  committee  from  the  Eumenean  Society  of  Davidson  College  are 
hereby  authorized  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been  honourably  and 
duly  elected  an  honorary  member  of  said  society  and  hope  you  will 
confer  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  same  through  the  medium  of 
the  committee 

Committee 

From  Tippeo  Brownlaw 

Halifax  Cty :  N.  C.  Oct :  25th :  1844 
Hon  James  K.  Polk 

Sir 

No  doubt  but  what  you  will  be  much  surprised  to  receive  an  applica- 
tion for  office  from  one  whom  you  can  have  no  recollection  &  of  course 
know  nothing  of  (I  was  introduced  to  you  by  the  Hon :  Jesse  A.  Bynum 
at  Mr :  Van  Buren's  inauguration)-  I  expect  you  will  think  at  any  rate 
that  I  am  not  of  sane  mind  to  apply  to  you  for  office  before  you  are 
elected  but  sir  I  am  of  a  sanguine  temperement  [sic']  &  from  your  first 
nomination  I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  only  rally  but  would  con- 
solidate all  the  old  republican  party,  should  that  be  the  case  &  every 
day  brings  proofs  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  election  - 
It  is  the  first  application  for  office  I  ever  made  to  any  administration 
either  by  myself  or  friends,  but  Sir  necessity  has  no  law  &  I  am  poor 
therefore  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  applying  to  you  thinking  it  best 
always  to  apply  to  those  who  is  to  grant  the  favor  &  have  no  third  per- 
son in  the  matter-  Wow  Sir  should  there  be  any  office  clerkship  or  any- 
thing else  worth  from  $2500  or  $3000  a  year  which  you  can  conscien- 
tiously give  me  without  interfering  with  the  right  of  others  I  shall  feel 
much  indebted  to  you;  should  you  fail  to  grant  my  request  I  shall  think 
you  have  good  reasons  for  it,  &  although  shall  be  much  disappointed 


1W  Alexander  Isaac  McKnight  of  Williamsburg,  South  Carolina,  graduated  from  Davidson 
College  in  1846  and  received  his  M.A.  degree  in  1850.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons  of  South  Carolina  and  was  the  orator  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
present  capitol  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  practiced  law  in  Kingstree.  Lingle, 
Thomas  W.,  and  others,  eds.,  Alumni  Catalogue  of  Davidson  College,  p.  52. 

116  William  J.  Cooper  graduated  at  Davidson  College  in  1846.  He  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  in  1872  to  do  graduate  work.  He  was  a  prominent  farmer  at  Indiantown,  South 
Carolina.     Lingle,   Alumni  Catalogue,   p.   52. 
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shall  still  have  the  same  high  opinion  of  you  as  at  this  time,  for  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  they  should  be  preferred  to  all  others  -  possibly 
you  may  know  something  of  my  general  character  but  would  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  Hon:  J.  R.  J.  Daniel117  Hon  R.  M.  Saunders 
Hon  A.  Arrington118  Hon  W.  H.  Haywood  of  1ST.  C  &  to  the  Hon 
George  C.  Droomgole  of  VA.-  I  have  named  these  gentlemen  because 
they  are  all  members  of  the  present  Congress  -  although  I  should  be 
highly  gratified  to  hear  from  you,  still  it  is  more  than  I  can  ask  know- 
ing how  much  business  you  have  on  your  hands  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance - 

with  the  greatest  Respect 

Yr  :  Hble :  Sevt : 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  give  you  the  old  North  State  but  I  am 
afraid  that  Whigism  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  break  it  this  election  al- 
though there  is  a  great  many  of  your  most  inteligent  friends  who  think 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  it  -  I  rec'd:  a  letter  from  Oneida  County 
"N.  York  to  day  my  friend  writes  me  that  the  right  spirit  prevails  there 
&  they  have  full  confidence  of  giving  you  a  handsome  majority  - 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Raleigh  8  Octo  1844119 


My  Dear  Sir 


According  to  the  fears  I  had  expressed  to  you  before  hand  our  good 
old  Mother  has  no  doubt  cast  her  vote  for  the  Feds.  The  returns  come 
in  slowly  but  enough  to  make  it  almost  quite  certain  that  we  are  beat- 
en -  The  other  States  I  hope  &  believe  have  elected  you  Pres*.  and  it 
is  some  satisfaction,  in  respect  to  ISTo  Caro  that  her  Delegation  in 
Congress  to  be  elected  next  August  will  be  Democratic  -  Our  majority 
in  the  District  is  1000.  800  more  than  Saunders  present  number  polled. 


117  John  R.  J.  Daniel  (Jan.  13,  1802-June  22,  18G8)  was  born  near  Halifax,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1821  ;  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1823  ;  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  house  of  commons,  1832- 
1834  ;  was  elected  attorney  general  of  the  State  in  1834  ;  was  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  March  4,  1841  to  March  3,  1853  ;  resumed  the  practice  of  law  ;  and 
moved  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  in  1860,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,   p.   878. 

H8  Archibald  H.  Arrington  (Nov.  13,  1809-July  20,  1872)  was  born  near  Nashville,  North 
Carolina ;  was  educated  at  Louisburg  College ;  studied  law ;  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  from  March  4,  1841,  to  March  3,  1845  ;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  reelection  in  1844 ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1861  ;  was 
delegate  to  the  Union  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1866  ;  and  held  various  offices 
in  Nash  County.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  650. 

H9  The  context  of  the  letter  as  well  as  the  post  mark  "Raleigh  Nov.  8"  indicate  that  this 
letter  was  written  on  November  8,  1844,  instead  of  October  8. 
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-  In  Daniels120  District  1200  -  being  1000  more  than  Daniel  polled  - 
In  McKay's121  district  2600.-  In  Keid's  District  probably  500  -  200 
more  than  Reid122  polled.  In  Arrington's  600  to  800  -  In  Ray- 
ner's  123  District  the  Federalists  have  beat  us  750  at  least  -  In  the 
Mecklenburg  District  (represented  in  Congress  by  Barringer  Fed)  there 
is  no  doubt  we  can  carry  the  Election  in  August  for  next  Congress  if 
our  friends  select  the  right  sort  of  candidate.-  No  news  from  that  Dis- 
trict yet  as  to  Pres*.  vote. 

The  News  from  Penna  is  conclusive  -  all  for  Polk 
From  Virginia  the  returns  rec'd  show  the  same  thing- 
To-morrow  we  shall  hear  from  N.  York  &  if  she  has  done  her  duty 
there  is  no  need  to  reckon  more-  If  not  and  Indiana  With  Tennessee 
does  right  alls  well  without  N.  York-  We  shall  hear  from  the  City  of 
N".  York  to  day  and  if  the  mail  comes  in  before  the  western  mail  does 
I'll  attach  the  report  to  this  letter  though  I  expect  you  will  get  the 
intelligence  directly  before  this  letter  reaches  you. 

My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Polk 

Your  friend 

In  this  State  the  Senator  of  Johnston  (Whig)  died  since  Aug:124 
and  we  have  elected  a  Democrat  in  his  place  and  thereby  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  Fed :  majority  in  our  State  Senate.  The  Fed :  party  leaders 
are  chagrined  at  this,  as  they  designed  to  instruct  the  Senators  and  re- 
district  No  Caro  so  as  to  give  Mr  Clay  dominion  here  if  possible.  The 
Federal  party  refused  to  take  issue  in  No  Caro  on  the  Texas  question  - 
ditto  the  veto.  - 


120  Daniels  represented  the  second  Congressional  district  of  North  Carolina. 

121  James  I.  McKay  (1793-Sept.  4,  1853)  was  born  near  Elizabethtown,  North  Carolina; 
was  appointed  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina  on  March  6,  1817  ; 
served  in  the  North  Carolina  senate  in  1815,  1819,  1822,  1826,  and  1830  ;  and  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from  March  4,  1831,  to  March  3,  1849.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  1265. 

122  David  S.  Reid  (April  19,  1813-June  19,  1891)  was  born  near  Reidsville,  North  Carolina; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  183S  ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from  1835  to  1842 ; 
served  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1843,  to 
March  3,  1847  ;  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1850  and  1852 ;  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1853,  created  by 
the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  elect  a  senator,  and  served  from  December  6,  1854,  until 
March  3,  1859  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  convention  held  in  Washington  in  1861  ;  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  constitutional  convention  of  1875.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the   American   Congress,    1774-1927,   p.    1452. 

123  Kenneth  Rayner  (June  20,  1808-March  4,  1884)  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
constitution  convention  of  1835  ;  served  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1835,  1836,  1846,  1848, 
and  1850  ;  yas  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  served 
from  March  4,  1839,  to  March  3,  1845  ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1854  ;  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  as  a  court  commissioner  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  served 
until  the  claims  were  settled ;  and  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
in  1877  and  served  until  his  death.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress, 
177^-1927,  p.   1447. 

i24  Several  members  of  the  legislature  died  before  the  November  election.  Among  these 
were  Charles  Brummel  of  Davidson  County ;  James  Harper  of  Greene ;  Dr.  Levi  Walker  of 
Caswell ;  Owen  B.  Cox  of  Jones ;  Ransom  Saunders  of  Johnston  ;  and  Kedar  Whitley  of 
Johnston.  For  the  senate  James  Tomlinson  won  over  his  opponent  John  McLeod  in  the 
November  election  in  Johnston.   The  North  Carolina  Standard,   Sept.    11,   Nov.   6,   1844. 
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From  James  W.  Jeffreys125 

Red  House  N  C 

Nov.  11th  1844. 
My  Dear  Friend 

Since  I  wrote  you  on  the  8th  I  have  received  additional  information 
So  as  to  have  no  doubt  that  Virginia  and  New  York  cast  their  vote 
for  you.  I  Received  intelligence  that  the  city  of  New  York  and  county 
had  given  a  majority  of  1700  for  Polk  &  Dallas  I  Received  intelligence 
from  Lynchburg  on  Saturday  that  the  upper  counties  of  Virginia  had 
given  you  a  majority  of  2200  so  far  as  heard  from 

There  is  one  gratifying  circumstance  attending  the  State  of  Virginia 
is  this  with  few  exceptions.  The  Whig  counties  show  a  large  decrease 
of  Whig  votes  whereas  the  Democratic  Counties  exhibit  a  very  large 
increase- 

I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Clay  was  very  sagacious  of  carrying 
the  State  of  Virginia-  He  will  now  be  convinced  that  him  or  no  other 
Federalist  can  get  the  vote  of  Virginia-  The  Whigs  for  aid  now  have 
given  up  the  country-  In  fact  they  never  had  no  confidence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Clay- 

Nov  13th  1844 

I  cannot  express  my  feelings  at  the  glorious  news  that  the  Empire 
State  has  cast  her  vote  for  Polk  by  Maj  from  10  to  12,000  -  that 
Georgia  by  the  last  Accts  from  there  was  a  maj  in  your  favour  of  near 
6000  votes,  and  the  old  antiunified  commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  give 
a  maj.  of  near  6,000.  - 

I  know  this  information  will  be  very  acceptable  to  you- 

I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  my  limited  information  would  extend 
to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Caswell,  of  your  inflexible 
principals  and  that  if  you  were  called  by  the  American  people  to  the 
Presidency  the  government  would  be  administered  according  to  your 
best  ability  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  people-  that  you  would 
not  be  partial  to  any  faction  but  all  would  be  treated  with  equal  jus- 
tice- It  was  truly  lamentable  to  see  such  ignorance  which  was  mani- 
fested by  the  people,  of  your  character  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man  of 
stern  inflexible  principals  - 

In  the  heat  of  party  zeal  and  malignity  the  Whigs  used  every  hum- 
bug they  could  invent  to  prevent  your  election-  That  you  treated  old 
Col  Polk  of  Raleigh  when  he  visited  Tenessee[s*c]  during  the  pending 
of  the  Gubernatorial  election  with   disrespect,   and   that   you  were   a 


125  James  W.  Jeffreys  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1817.  After 
leaving  school  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  farming.  He  died  about  1848.  Grant, 
Alumni  History,  p.   317. 
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very  profane  man-  Myself  and  your  friends  gave  the  lie  to  those  base 
calumnies  and  put  them  to  the  proof  to  show  by  any  respectable  man 
that  those  things  were  true-  But  they  were  soon  made  ashamed  of 
their  baseness  -  and  the  tables  were  completely  turned  on  them-  as  by 
the  vote  [of]  this  county,  show  a  considerable  increase  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote- 

I  am  truly  mortified  that  your  native  state  would  not  cast  her  vote126 
for  you  as  I  wished  this  and  many  accts.  as  to  the  report  of  your 
Grandfather  no  person  of  common  intelligence  places  the  least  confi- 
dence in  such  a  crude  humbug.  They  must  be  truly  hard  pressed  to 
drag  the  bodies  of  our  forefathers  from  their  graves  to  carry  out  and 
answer  their  nefarious  purposes. 

With   sentiments  of  highest   regard 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

19  Nov  1844. 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  heartily  congratulate  you.  May  God  keep  you  to  "begin  continue  & 
end"  your  adm11.  of  the  affairs  of  this  great  country  with  honour  to 
yourself  &  benefit  to  the  Nation  &  the  Union.  Do  me  the  honour  if  you 
please  to  express  my  congratulations  likewise  to  Mrs.  President  Polk. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  regret  the  inability  of  our  party  friends  to  carry 
N.  Carolina  but  the  honour  of  supporting  her  son  whom  others  have 
elected  to  preside  may  be  in  store  for  her  &  for  you- 

Your  time  &  attention  are  no  doubt  absorbed  and  I  will  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  write  you  a  long  letter  as  I  shall  probably  have  the  honour 
to  meet  with  you  at  Washington  City  before  long  (for  I  believe  it  is 
customary  for  the  Pres1  elect  to  visit  the  Metropolis  before  4  March) 
I  would  be  pleased  to  know  at  an  early  day  whether  you  expect  to  be 
there  before  N.  Carolina  Legislature  adjourns  (to  wit  say  15  Jany) 
and  whether  your  route  to  Washington  will  carry  you  through  N. 
Carolina.  With  my  personal  friends  I  never  play  the  diplomatist  and 
therefore  I  frankly  admit  that  the  purpose  of  this  enquiry  is  to  stop 
you  at  Raleigh  a  single  day. 

The  Democratic  representatives  of  our  State  would  like  to  do  honour 
to  you  &  your  new  station  by  a  special  invitation  to  that  effect  but  I 
shall  repress  it  until  I  learn  your  route  lest  a  refusal  might  do  hurt  to 
the  cause  it  is  hoped  to  advance  -  This  intimation  is  unknown  to  any 


126  The  election  returns  for  North  Carolina  gave  Clay  43,232  and  Polk  39,287.  thus  giving 
Clay  a  majority  of  3,945  votes.     The  North  Carolina  Standard,   Nov.   20,   1844. 
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&  all  of  them  &  so  shall  be  your  reply  -  But  if  you  could  make  our  State 
a  part  of  your  route  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  in 
Ealeigh  on  such  an  occasion  -  At  the  same  time  I  know  how  annoying 
such  invitations  are  when  they  cannot  be  accepted  &  therefore  this  hint 
&  this  time  upon  your  time  to  answer  me- 

I  am  your  most  oh*.  S. 


From  James  W.  Jeffreys 

Eed  House  N"  C 
Nov.  25th  1844. 


My  Dr  Sir. 


Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations,  that 
you  have  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  mantle  of  the  venerated  sage  of  the  Hermitage  could  not  have 
fallen  on  a  more  worthy  nor  more  consistant  Eepublican  than  James  K. 
Polk. 

The  Federal  Faction  will  not  do  you  justice.  You  could  not  have 
accepted  it  at  their  hand  -  The  Vote  that  you  have  received  is  a  very 
honorable  one-  and  must  be  cheer  your  heart  very  much.  The  vote 
much  larger  than  your  most  sanguined  friends  anticipated- 

I  am  truly  gratified  at  the  result  for  two  reasons.  1st  -  Is  that  I  be- 
lieve the  most  desperate  faction  that  ever  disgraced  any  country  and 
headed  by  a  man  of  the  ambitous  designs,  has  been  rebuked,  silenced, 
and  compleatly  [sic]  put  down-  forever  2-  I  believe  that  a  person  has 
been  put  into  the  Presidential  Chair  who  is  of  stern  inflexible  prin- 
cipal who  has  been  uniform  and  consistent,  and  whose  administration 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

I  have  been  advocating  your  claim  to  the  Presidency  for  many  years 
and  have  often  remarked  that  you  were  one  of  the  few  honest  men  of 
the  country,  that  was  left  that  could  and  would  administer  the  gov- 
ernment fairly,  ably  -  and  satisfactorily  to  the  American  people-  at 
Least  to  the  Democratic  portion  of  it- 

The  only  feature  in  the  whole  matter  which  I  truly  regret,  is  to  the 
vote  of  North  Carolina-  I  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  acct.  for  the  vote 
in  the  State  I  am  convinced  that  N.  C  is  Democratic- 
Look  at  the  Legislature  of  1842.  The  Democratic  party  had  a  very 
large  margin  on  both  branches  of  Legislature  - 

Gen  Saunders  used  all  his  talents,  and  he  neither  spared  time  nor 
expense  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  scale-  but  without  success  -  many 
of  your  friends  were  greatly  industrious  but  all  availed  nothing 
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I  hope  she  will  come  again  in  the  Democratic  fold  in  1846- 
I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  in  visiting  Washington  City  to  see  my 
long  cherished  friend  inaugurated,  and  made  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  conducted  to  the  White  House  by  your  Democratic  friends- 
Accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard- 


From  William  J.  Alexander  and  Others 

Charlotte,  N".  C.  Deer.  2,  1844. 


Sir 


The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  Committee,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Association  of  Mecklenburg  County,  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  brilliant  victory  just  achieved  by  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  in 
your  elevation  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  The  pleas- 
ure, Sir,  we  take  in  discharging  this  duty,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the 
firm  satisfaction  with  which  you  must  view  the  merited  tribute  recently 
paid  to  your  true  political  virtue  and  patriotism  by  the  American 
people  at  the  ballot-boxes. 

We  are  also  instructed  to  invite  you  to  visit  your  native  County  on 
your  passage  to  Washington,  and  partake  of  a  public  dinner,  at  the 
hands  of  our  Democracy.  Pressing  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation, 
we  subscribe  ourselves 

Most  respectfully  yours 

Wm.  J.  Alexander 
G.  W.  Caldwell 
W.  F.  Strange 
J°.  W.  Hampton 
B.  Morrow 
J.  B.  Kerr 
To  Hon.  J.  K.  Polk 


From  James  B.  Shepard  and  Others 

Ealeigh  N"  C  3d  Dec  '44 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of 
your  native  State  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  attention  the  name 
of  our  fellow  distinguished  citizen  the  Hon1.  B.  M.  Saunders,  for  such 
appointment  as  in  your  judgment  his  exemplary  virtues  and  acknowl- 
edged ability  may  justly  entitle  him. 
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It  is  true  that  Worth.  Carolina  failed  by  a  few  votes  in  swelling  that 
triumphant  majority  by  which  you  are  ushered  into  the  highest  office 
on  earth,  but  there  was  no  portion  of  the  republic  where  you  had  warm- 
er friends,  or  more  unflinching  advocates  -  and  none  more  active  than 
the  subject  of  this  recommendation  -  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Roa- 
noake  [sic.']  to  the  Hills  of  Catawba  he  declared  with  ability  unsur- 
passed, and  matchless  eloquence  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Democ- 
racy, and  the  purity  &  talents  of  our  nominees.  The  State  would  feel 
deeply  gratified  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  at  your  selecting  to  be 
near  you  our  distinguished  friend  -  and  it  would  strengthen  us  much 
among  our  people,  and  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  be  one  great  lever 
to  bring  back  your  native  state  to  her  natural  and  original  position  in 
the  great  Democratic  ranks. 

We  beg  leave  to  tender  you  our  sincere  congratulations  of  joy  that 
for  the  first  time  Worth  Carolina  beholds  her  native  son  in  the  chair 
honored  by  "Washington  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  pray  that  like 
them,  your  career  may  be  as  glorious  and  auspicious  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty  &  the  common  good  of  our  beloved  country. 

"We  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  great  respect  &  regard 

Your  Excellency's 

faithful  fellow  citizens 
Hon  Jas.  K  Polk 


Columbia  Ten 


James  B.  Shepard 

Tho.  W.  Cameron 

John  Parker 

John  Kirk  from  Mecklenburg 

Robt.  P.  Williamson 

Larkin  Stowe 

Robert  Lemmond 

James  A.  Dunn 

James  H.  White 

Richard  Rankin 

C.  Etheridge 

John  W.  Ellis 

Franklin  D.  Rinehardt 

George  W.  Thompson 

R.  Gatling 

Whit  Stallings 

Robert  H.  Hester 

Jno.  B.  Jones 

James  Collins 

James  H.  Hammerick 
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J.  M.  Stone 
W.  K.  Martin 
Geo.  C.  Eaton 
W.  A.  Jeffreys 

Wm  Emmett 
John  Exum 

C.  H.  Brogden 
Edward  C.  Garvin 
J.  R.  Beaman 
Robert  Wilson 

D.  Mclntyre 
Jas.  G.  Dickson 
John  H.  Drake,  Jr. 
William  D.  Harrison 
James  Tomlinson 

L.  Richardson 
Nathan  L.  Williamson 
Dickerson  Taliaferro 
Sam1  Flemming 
Neill  Regan 
John  McNeill 
Peter  Scales 
L.  A.  Gwinn 
Gas.  H.  Wilder 
Benj.  E.  Atkins 
Calvin  Graves 
Geo.  D.  Boyd 
Duncan  Shaw 
James  M.  Mangum 
James  K.  Lea 
J.  H.  Hawkins 


From  James  K.  Hill 

Raleigh  Decr.  14th  1844. 


Hon  James  K.  Polk 


Sir,  You  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  taken  in  addressing  you  upon  a 
subject  perhaps  you  may  not  feel  any  interest  in  but  to  me  it  will  afford 
a  source  of  satisfaction  I  had  some  years  past  a  Brother  who  lived  in 
Columbia  his  name  was  William  A.  Hill  to  whom  I  have  written  three 
letters  within  the  last  eighteen  months  and  not  receiving  a  answer  to 
either  of  them  I  was  induced  to  believe  from  his  last  letter  that  he  had 
left  Tennessee  for  the  Texas  believing  so  some  three  months  past  I  ad- 
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dressed  a  note  to  the  post  master  (Columbia)  requesting  of  him  to  give 
me  the  information  sought  for  to  which  I  have  not  received  a  answer 
and  fealing  [sic]  (as  is  natural)  a  great  wish  to  learn  where  he  is  and 
not  having  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  or  even  knowing  the  name 
of  any  one  Gentleman  in  Columbia  is  the  cause  of  my  trespassing  upon 
you  should  you  Sir  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  me  the  information 
asked  you  will  place  me  under  lasting  obligations 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

respectfully 

Yours 

[To  be  continued] 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

The  History  of  Nursing  in  North  Carolina.  By  Mary  Lewis  Wyche. 
Edited  by  Edna  L.  Heinzerling.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press:    1938.     Pp.  xii,  151.     $3.00.) 

An  interesting  chapter  in  social  history  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  nursing  into  a  respectable  profession  for  trained 
women.  In  medieval  times  respectable  nursing  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious  orders.  It  was  not  until  centuries  later  that  the 
social  philosophy  of  the  time  permitted  a  grudging  recognition 
of  women  in  the  profession.  When  Florence  Nightingale  found- 
ed the  St.  Thomas  School  of  Nursing  in  London  after  the 
Crimean  War  and  when  Dorothea  Dix  built  up  in  the  Union  base 
hospitals  during  the  Civil  War,  the  first  trained  nursing  service 
in  the  United  States,  both  women  were  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  the  time  which  disapproved  of  training 
women  for  any  existing  profession,  much  less  a  new  one. 

In  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  ante-bellum  North  Carolina 
respectable  nursing  was,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  Each  doctor  was  his  own 
nurse,  and,  in  cases  of  surgery  or  of  severe  illness,  the  doctor 
either  stayed  at  the  patient's  home  or  took  the  patient  home  with 
him.  Nursing  was  thought  to  be  a  "gift,"  without  need  of  train- 
ing, and  thus  it  happened  that  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
there  was  such  a  gifted  one,  usually  known  as  the  midwife,  who 
offered  services  to  the  sick  for  a  consideration.  Just  as  the  move- 
ment to  license  physicians  was  a  long  struggle  between  the 
trained  practitioner  and  the  folk  doctor,  so  was  the  movement 
to  register  nurses  a  struggle  between  the  trained  woman  and 
the  "practical"  one. 

No  hint  of  the  social  forces  back  of  the  movement  is  given 
in  Miss  Wyche's  brief  History  of  Nursing  in  North  Carolina. 
The  author  was  herself  the  leader  in  the  movement  to  train, 
organize,  and  license  the  nursing  profession  in  the  State.  In 
the  later  years  of  her  life  she  gathered  materials  for  this  book, 
and,  after  her  death,  Miss  Edna  L.  Heinzerling  completed  the 
work. 

After  cursory  remarks  concerning  early  nursing  and  military 
nursing,  the  book  proceeds  to  brief  mention  of  the  largest  hos- 
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pitals  and  schools  for  nursing  in  the  State,  and  to  an  outline  of 
the  organization  of  the  profession  and  its  regulation  by  law. 


Guion  Griffis  Johnson. 


Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


In  Memoriam  William  Kenneth  Boyd,  January  10,  1879-January  19,  1938. 
Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society.  (Durham, 
N.  C:  Duke  University  Press.    1938.    Pp.  vii,  97.) 

This  little  book  is  a  collection  of  the  addresses  delivered  at 
the  memorial  services  in  honor  of  Professor  Boyd  held  at  Duke 
University,  April  10,  1938.  Professor  W.  T.  Laprade  spoke  for 
his  colleagues ;  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd  for  his  former  students ;  Pro- 
fessor Bennett  H.  Branscomb,  his  successor  as  director  of  the 
library,  told  of  his  work  in  building  up  the  library  of  the  new 
university;  Professor  R.  H.  Woody  told  of  the  development  of 
the  George  Washington  Flowers  Collection  of  Southern  Amer- 
icana, and  appends  an  impressive  list  of  the  more  important 
items,  secured  chiefly  through  his  efforts ;  Doctor  R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor, Archivist  of  the  United  States,  spoke  of  his  influence  upon 
historical  writing  in  the  State  and  in  the  South,  and  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  Mr. 
William  Baskerville  Hamilton  has  compiled  what  must  be  an 
almost  complete  list  of  Professor  Boyd's  own  writings. 

The  composite  picture  thus  presented  will  interest  all  stu- 
dents of  American  history  and  will  surprise  many  who  thought 
they  knew  Professor  Boyd  well.  He  was  so  modest  that  he 
seldom,  or  never,  spoke  to  anyone  of  more  than  one  phase  of  his 
work  at  a  time,  and  then  only  briefly.  No  man  was  ever  less 
given  to  self-advertisement.  As  here  presented,  the  diversity  of 
his  activities,  as  well  as  both  the  bulk  and  the  quality  of  his 
accomplishment,  is  little  short  of  amazing. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  portion  is  most  important.  One 
must  deeply  regret  that  he  did  not  have  another  decade  in  which 
to  put  into  permanent  form  more  of  what  he  had  learned  of 
Southern  history,  and  also  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come. 
He  did,  however,  make  it  necessary  for  any  future  student  of 
the  history  of  the  South  to  visit  the  collections  which  he  made 
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at  Duke  University.  The  George  Washington  Flowers  Collec- 
tion now  contains  more  than  25,000  books,  83,000  newspapers, 
and  300,000  manuscripts,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  have  been 
collected  since  1930. 

One  could  wish  that  more  were  told  of  him  as  a  person,  as 
distinguished  from  his  work  as  author,  teacher,  editor,  critic, 
and  collector.  One  would  like  to  know  more  of  his  early  life,  of 
the  influences  which  helped  to  shape  the  man,  but  this  seems 
impossible.  Professor  Laprade,  and  others  in  their  addresses, 
mention  his  reticence  on  such  matters.  The  writer,  who  was 
already  at  Columbia  when  he  came  to  that  institution  in  1900, 
who  saw  him  frequently  afterward,  and  who  was  proud  to  call 
him  a  friend  until  his  death,  can  add  very  little  to  what  is  here 
given. 

Holland  Thompson. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chronicles  of  Old  Berkeley:  A  Narrative  History  of  a  Virginia  County 
from  Its  Beginnings  to  1926.  By  Mabel  Henshaw  Gardiner  and  Ann  Hen- 
shaw  Gardiner.     (Durham,  N.  C:   The  Seeman  Press,  1938.     323  pp.) 

Berkeley  County  was  created  by  act  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  1772  and  was  named  after  Norbonne  Berkeley,  Baron  de 
Botetourt,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1760  to  1770.  It  became 
a  part  of  the  newly  formed  state  of  West  Virginia  in  1863  and 
is  the  oldest  county  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of  that  state.  Its 
chief  town  and  county  seat  is  Martinsburg.  Harpers  Ferry  is 
one  of  the  best  known  among  the  numerous  small  towns  in 
the  county. 

Following  a  chronological  plan,  the  authors  have  attempted 
to  trace  the  county's  economic  and  political  development,  to  por- 
tray its  social,  institutional,  and  cultural  life,  and  to  present 
short  biographical  sketches  of  those  individuals  whose  leader- 
ship made  its  progress  and  colorful  history  possible.  Although 
there  is  a  chapter  on  the  Civil  War,  military  history  does  not 
receive  the  over-emphasis  so  characteristic  of  most  county  his- 
tories. The  authors  have  likewise  refrained  from  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  leading  families  of  the  county.  This  volume  repre- 
sents an  unusual  amount  of  research  in  local  records  of  various 
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kinds,  Virginia  laws,  newspapers,  and  many  other  sources,  in- 
cluding several  very  interesting  unpublished  diaries. 

Chaper  one  traces  the  background  and  formation  of  the  coun- 
ty, with  particular  emphasis  on  geographic  factors,  the  Indian 
problem,  and  frontier  conditions.  All  of  the  land  in  the  pres- 
ent county  was  claimed  at  one  time  by  Lord  Fairfax.  The  au- 
thors give  the  names  of  .early  settlers,  location  of  early  land 
grants,  stockades,  villages,  mills,  churches,  and  schools.  They 
give  a  vivid  description  of  life  on  the  frontier,  where  it  was 
"no  uncommon  thing  for  families  to  live  several  months  without 
a  mouthful  of  bread."  There  are  many  citations  from  early 
court  records,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  "divulgers  of 
false  reports"  were  fined  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  persons 
who  refused  to  have  their  children  baptized  were  assessed  200 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Slanderous  persons  were  fined  500  pounds 
of  the  same  commodity. 

Chapter  two  presents  the  history  of  the  various  towns  of  the 
county,  and  here  one  finds  extracts  from  early  rental  rolls;  ac- 
counts of  tax  rates  at  various  times ;  references  to  the  establish- 
ment of  markets,  ferries,  post  offices,  newspapers,  and  schools; 
and  many  other  facts  relating  to  the  towns.  Chapters  three 
and  four  deal  with  the  institutional  and  industrial  life  of  the 
people  and  trace  the  evolution  of  county  and  town  governments, 
political  parties,  slavery,  education,  churches,  leading  industries, 
newspapers,  the  postal  system,  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities,  medical  practice,  and  many  other  things.  The 
first  newspaper  printed  in  the  present  state  of  West  Virginia 
was  in  Berkeley  County. 

The  Civil  War  found  "brother  arrayed  against  brother"  in 
Berkeley  County.  Those  who  adopted  a  policy  of  neutrality 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  suffered  most  by  loss  of 
property.  Long  extracts  from  two  unpublished  diaries,  in 
possession  of  the  families  of  the  authors,  throw  much  light  on 
conditions  in  the  county  during  the  four  years  of  civil  strife. 
The  war  caused  the  suspension  of  all  business  in  Martinsburg, 
resulting  in  the  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Many  buildings 
were  damaged,  but  the  damage  was  not  as  great  as  might  have 
been  expected  since  either  one  or  the  other  army  was  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  town  during  most  of  the  war  period.  Four  hundred 
railroad  cars  were  destroyed,  rails  were  removed  and  cross-ties 
were  burned.  "Rails  were  found  made  into  corkscrews  by  heat- 
ing the  center  of  the  rail  and  wrapping  them  around  trees." 

The  book  has  entirely  too  little  on  the  period  since  1865, 
for  only  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Reconstruction  Days  and 
Later  Development."  In  a  separate  chapter  there  are  some 
thirty-one  sketches  of  prominent  figures  in  Berkeley  County 
history,  among  them  Horatio  Gates,  Daniel  Morgan,  and  Charles 
Lee  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  James  Rumsey,  early  inventor 
of  the  steamboat.  There  are  four  appendices,  two  of  which  are 
extremely  interesting:  one,  a  diary  written  by  Captain  Levi 
Henshaw  describing  his  journey  to  Kentucky,  November  10, 
1828,  to  March  25,  1829;  the  other,  a  diary  written  by  Captain 
Hiram  Henshaw  describing  his  journey  to  Kentucky,  January 
4,  1830,  to  May  15,  1830.  A  bibliography  and  an  index  complete 
the  volume. 

Hugh  T.  Lefler. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  Volume  VI,  The  Territory 
of  Mississippi,  1809-1817.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter. 
(Washington:   Government  Printing  Office.     1938.    Pp.  893.     $1.50.) 

The  papers  in  this  volume,  the  second  and  final  one  on  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  relate  to  the  three  administrations  of 
Governor  Holmes  and  to  that  of  acting  Governor  Daingerfield. 
The  preceding  volume  (number  five  of  the  entire  series)  cover- 
ing the  period  1798-1809,  was  reviewed  in  the  July,  1938,  num- 
ber of  this  quarterly.  Since  much  that  was  said  in  reference  to 
that  volume  is  pertinent  to  the  one  at  hand,  a  paragraph  sum- 
marizing that  review  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Territory  was  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  mail  service,  though  constantly  being  improved, 
left  much  to  be  desired.  There  was  still  the  problem  of  relations 
with  an  area  administered  by  a  foreign  power,  Spain,  a  prob- 
lem which  reached  a  crisis  with  the  West  Florida  Revolution  of 
1810.    The  land-hungry  immigrant  was  more  than  ever  in  evi- 
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dence  and  there  was  still  much  confusion  over  land  titles,  some 
of  which  dated  back  to  the  period  of  English  occupation.  There 
was  continued  difficulty  over  encroachments  on  land  reserved  to 
the  Indians.  Intrigue  and  rivalry  among  local  officials  still 
flourished.  The  efforts  of  the  editor  to  identify  characters  men- 
tioned, to  locate  papers  referred  to,  and  to  list  documents  not 
included,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume  and  give  it  the 
nature  of  a  guide  to  official  documents  relating  to  the  Mississippi 
Territory.  A  brief  introduction,  summarizing  the  history  of 
the  area,  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  work  to  the 
general  reader.  This  reviewer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
volume,  regrets  that  contemporary  maps  have  not  been  included. 

The  numerous  documents  relating  to  land,  including  petitions 
from  inhabitants,  letters  from  officials,  and  memorials  from 
the  legislature,  emphasize  its  importance  and  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  territory  was  a  bee-hive  of  eager  immigrants,  each 
striving  to  get  for  himself  and  to  hold  desirable  tracts.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  still  great  in- 
terest in  public  land  in  Mississippi.  In  a  recent  press-release 
the  land  commissioner  states  that  his  office  is  considering  4,000 
applications  for  the  purchase  of  public  land — now  of  course 
owned  by  the  State  rather  than  by  the  federal  government. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  papers  of  this  volume  gives 
the  atmosphere  of  the  restless  frontier  with  its  impatience  at 
conventions  which  were  already  being  outmoded  and  its  de- 
mands for  political  democracy  to  match  the  primitive  conditions 
of  existence.  A  "Convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
residing  East  of  the  Pearl  River,"  held  apparently  some  time 
in  1809,  asked  Congress  for  a  more  popular  government.  A 
memorial  from  the  territorial  house  of  representatives  in  1814 
urges  that  "all  free  white  males  of  Twenty-One  years  of  Age 
and  upwards  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Territory  twelve 
months;  or  who  may  have  been  assessed  at  least  three  months 
previous  to  the  Election"  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  same  docu- 
ment lists  six  reasons  why  the  act  of  Congress  that  required 
ownership  of  land  for  suffrage  should  be  amended  as  suggested 
above.  Numerous  petitions,  copiously  signed,  indicate  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  inhabitants  in  attempting  to  get  their  rights  and 
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to  have  their  grievances  redressed;  they  will  also  furnish  in- 
teresting material  for  the  genealogist  and  the  family  historian. 

The  West  Florida  Revolution  of  1810,  it  will  be  gathered,  was 
by  no  means  a  surprise  to  the  people  living  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory.  Though  a  number  of  documents  relating  rather  in- 
cidentally to  this  uprising  are  in  the  present  volume,  the  editor 
states  that  the  main  body  will  be  included  when  the  papers  of 
the  Orleans  Territory  are  published. 

Students  interested  in  various  phases  of  frontier  and  Missis- 
sippi history,  and  in  the  process  by  which  a  territory  evolved 
into  a  state,  will  be  indebted  to  the  painstaking  efforts  and  com- 
petent editorial  skill  of  Professor  Carter,  of  which  these  volumes 
give  abundant  evidence. 

Cecil  Johnson. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History.  Volume  IV:  England's  Com- 
mercial and  Colonl\l  Policies.  By  Charles  M.  Andrews.  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.     1938.     Pp.  xi,  477.     $4.00) 

During  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  Englishmen  had 
developed  in  America  through  varied  means  many  groups  of 
settlements,  each  different  in  origin  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country  than  upon  its  fellows.  These  settlements 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  previous  three  volumes  of  Professor 
Andrews's  monumental  work,  part  of  the  legacy  of  his  fifty  years 
of  research,  writing,  and  teaching.  This  fourth  volume  begins 
the  story  of  another  phase  of  colonial  history — the  story  of  the 
developing  interest  of  England  in  the  methods  and  means  of 
rendering  these  settlements  more  useful  and  valuable  in  the 
attainment  of  her  national  aspirations.  Hence  there  is  more 
English  than  American  history  in  this  volume,  if  indeed  one 
can  make  the  distinction  in  regard  to  the  colonial  period.  In 
fact,  one  of  Professor  Andrews's  most  effective  contributions  is 
to  be  found  in  his  point  of  view  that  only  by  considering  the 
American  colonies  in  their  relationship  to  an  expanding  Eng- 
land can  we  understand  them  at  all. 

England's  interest  in  these  colonies  was  commercial,  not  po- 
litical, and  the  mother  country  was  guided  by  a  philosophy  of 
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self-interest  known  as  mercantilism.  Professor  Andrews  is 
rightly  insistent  that  mercantilism  cannot  be  rigidly  defined. 
He  says  in  one  place  (pp.  2-3)  that  it  "was  not  a  theory  but  a 
condition,  an  expression  in  practical  form  of  the  experience  of 
those  concerned  directly  with  trade  and  commerce"  and  in- 
directly with  all  else  that  had  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  realm. 
This  definition  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  author  such  a 
wide  range  of  interests  to  cover  that  he  is  compelled  to  treat 
some  of  them — agriculture,  coinage,  banks,  for  example — quite 
incidentally. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  may  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
(1)  the  evolution  of  England's  commercial  policy  (including  in 
Chapter  X  a  brilliant  essay  on  the  historical  development  of 
mercantilism),  (2)  its  translation  into  legislation,  (3)  the  de- 
velopment of  instruments  designed  to  make  it  effective,  and  (4) 
a  final  essay  (Chaper  XI)  on  the  relation  between  England's 
colonial  policy  (as  distinguished  from  commmercial  policy)  and 
her  attempt  to  enforce  it.  This  final  essay  is  clearly  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  a  fifth  volume  in  the  series  dealing  with  colonial 
ideas  and  institutions  which,  clashing  with  the  English  system, 
precipitated  the  Revolution. 

The  main  outlines  of  England's  commercial  system  have  long 
been  clearly  defined — by  none  more  clearly  than  by  Professor 
Andrews  himself — a  fact  which  makes  the  freshness  of  this  new 
presentation  remarkable.  It  is  therefore  in  details  rather  than 
in  the  main  outline  that  most  of  the  novelty  of  the  story  here 
told  is  to  be  found.  But  the  material  on  the  instruments  of 
enforcement  breaks  comparatively  new  ground  in  a  field  wherein 
Professor  Andrews  himself  has  done  much  of  the  prospecting. 
"The  Customs  Service  in  the  Colonies"  is  a  model  brief  history 
of  that  agency.  The  chapter  on  the  courts  of  vice-admiralty 
continues  a  subject  upon  which  the  author  has  written  exten- 
sively in  another  place.  The  somewhat  acrimonious  dispute 
(pp.  222-223  note)  with  Professor  Goebel  of  Columbia  may  en- 
liven the  chapter  for  some  readers  but  it  might  better  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  where 
the  review  by  Mr.  Goebel  to  which  Mr.  Andrews  takes  exception 
was  originally  printed.    Mr.  Andrews  might  well  have  taken  an 
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Olympian  attitude  in  a  volume  designed  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  the  third  agency  of  enforcement 
discussed  by  the  author,  has  been  the  theme  of  several  books  and 
articles  but  again  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  volume  is 
new. 

Professor  Andrews  takes  vigorous  exception  to  those  writers 
who,  starting  from  mercantilism,  interpret  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  simple  terms  of  class  struggle  and  clash  of  economic 
interest,  quoting  with  approval  J.  M.  Keynes's  generalization, 
"The  view  that  the  economic  ideal  is  the  sole  respectable  pur- 
pose of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  the  most  dreadful  heresy 
which  has  ever  gained  the  ear  of  a  civilized  people."  This  is 
a  clear  warning  that  this  volume  with  its  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic factor  should  not  be  misinterpreted.  Evidently  the  next 
volume  of  the  series  will  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution. 

The  high  standard  of  scholarship  which  has  won  wide  recog- 
nition for  the  first  three  volumes  is  continued.  There  is  the 
same  stately  style,  unhurried  and  judicious.  The  apparatus  of 
the  critical  historian  everywhere  evident  in  the  book  does  not  as 
a  rule  encumber  the  text  with  forced  interruptions  so  that  the 
reader  may  read  the  notes  in  order  that  he  may  understand  the 
author's  meaning.  These  volumes  will  never  become  popular 
reading,  this  fourth  one  even  less  than  the  preceding  ones,  but 
they  have  already  become  the  standard  for  the  field,  and  will 
probably  be  so  for  years  to  come, 

Robert  E.  Moody. 

Boston  University, 

Boston,  Mass. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

A  state  historical  highway  marker  pointing  the  way  to  "Buck 
Shoals,"  the  home  of  Edgar  W.  ("Bill")  Nye,  was  unveiled  on 
March  12  at  Fletcher,  Henderson  County.  Mr.  Clarence  W. 
Griffin  of  Forest  City  was  the  principal  speaker. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  Duke  University,  in  Durham, 
was  held  on  April  21-23.  Delegates  from  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  were  pres- 
ent, and  there  were  addresses  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  educators. 

The  Greensboro  Historical  Museum  in  its  new  quarters  at  220 
Church  Street  was  opened  to  the  public  with  a  formal  celebra- 
tion on  Saturday  evening,  April  29. 

A  celebration  of  the  one-hundred-seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  New  Bern  Academy  was  held  on  May  4  at 
New  Bern.  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  others  addressed  a 
gathering  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night  there  was  a  historical 
pageant. 

History  teachers  of  a  number  of  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities,  together  with  certain  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Historical  Commission,  attended  a  dinner  at  State  College  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  13. 

On  June  7  a  celebration  was  held  at  the  old  Dickson  house, 
near  Hillsboro,  which  has  recently  been  restored.  This  house  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  at  the  time  when  he  surrendered  to  Sherman  at  the 
Bennett  house,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  April,  1865. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  June  9  dedi- 
cated markers  at  the  graves  of  Lieutenant  Dempsey  Powell  and 
Colonel  Ransom  Sutherland,  both  near  Wake  Forest. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has 
published  The  Presidential  Election  of  182 U  in  North  Carolina. 
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This  202-page  monograph,  published  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  is  the  first  number  of  the  revived  and  reorgan- 
ized publication,  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Po- 
litical Science,  which  will  be  issued  twice  each  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  History  and  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  of  the  University. 

The  Duke  University  Press  announces  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  History 
of  the  University,  as  managing  editor  of  The  Hispanic  American 
Historical  Review,  to  succeed  Dr.  James  Alexander  Robertson, 
deceased.  Dr.  Alan  K.  Manchester,  of  the  same  department,  has 
been  appointed  associate  managing  editor. 

Miss  Katherine  Strateman  and  Miss  Jane  Lohrer  have  re- 
signed as  instructors  in  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Miss 
Josephine  Hege  and  Miss  Christiana  McFadyen  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  their  places.  Both  Miss  Hege  and  Miss  McFadyen 
received  their  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  from  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege. Miss  Hege  has  spent  a  year  in  graduate  work  at  Yale 
University  and  a  year  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Miss  Mc- 
Fadyen has  done  two  years  of  graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cometti,  a  recent  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Virginia,  is  offering  courses  in  history  at  the 
summer  session  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  William  A.  Mabry,  who  has  been  since  1930  instructor  in 
history  at  Duke  University,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
associate  professor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  History 
at  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Arthur  Ferguson,  who  was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  by  Cornell  University  in  June,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  history  at  Duke  University. 
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During  the  centennial  year  of  Duke  University,  1938-39,  the 
Duke  University  Press  has  published  nearly  thirty  full-length 
volumes,  in  addition  to  periodical  publications.  The  volumes  in- 
clude the  following:  Jerome  Dowd,  The  Life  of  Braxton  Craven; 
Paul  N.  Garber,  John  Carlisle  Kilgo:  President  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 189U-1910;  John  Franklin  Crowell,  Personal  Recollections 
of  Trinity  College;  In  Memoriam:  William  Kenneth  Boyd; 
Charles  S.  Sydnor,  A  Gentleman  of  the  Old  Natchez  Region: 
Benjamin  L.  C.  Wailes;  Luther  L.  Gobbel,  Church-State  Rela- 
tionships in  Education  in  North  Carolina  since  1776;  and  Jo- 
seph Clark  Robert,  The  Tobacco  Kingdom — Plantation,  Market, 
and  Factory  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  1800-1860. 

Books  received  include:  Gardner  Weld  Allen,  editor,  Papers 
of  John  Davis  Long,  1897 -190  U.  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  LXXVIII  (The  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  1939) ;  John  Fraser  Ramsey,  Anglo-French  Relations, 
1763-1770:  A  Study  of  ChoiseuVs  Foreign  Policy.  University 
of  California  Publications  in  History,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  3  (Berke- 
ley: University  of  California  Press.  1939)  ;  Jerome  Dowd,  The 
Life  of  Braxton  Craven  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press. 
1939)  ;  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Eighteenth  Century  North  Caro- 
lina Imprints  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1939)  ;  John  Berry  McFerrin,  Caldwell  and  Company: 
A  Southern  Financial  Empire  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  1939) ;  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  The  Presi- 
dential Election  of  182 U  in  North  Carolina.  The  James  Sprunt 
Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1939)  ; 
John  Franklin  Crowell,  Personal  Recollections  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, North  Carolina,  1887-1 8.9 %  (Durham:  Duke  University 
Press.    1939). 

The  historical  highway  marker  program,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the  Highway 
and  Public  Works  Commission,  and  the  Historical  Commission, 
is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  An  illustrated  booklet  giving  the 
inscriptions  and  locations  of  the  more  than  200  markers  erected 
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through  April  1  has  been  published  and  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  either  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
or  the  Historical  Commission. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  its  regular 
biennial  session  early  in  1939  enacted  the  following  bill: 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  ARCHIVES, 
NEWSPAPER  FILES,  PRINTED  BOOKS  AND  MANU- 
SCRIPTS ON  FILE  WITH  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS, 
INSTITUTIONS,  OR  POLITICAL  SUB-DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Section  six  thousand  one  hundred  forty-five  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  in  said  section  the  following : 
"Provided,  that  any  State  archives,  records,  books,  documents,  original 
papers,  newspaper  files,  printed  books,  or  manuscripts  which  have  no 
significance,  importance,  or  value,  may,  upon  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  custodian  in  charge  of  said  archives,  records,  books, 
documents,  original  papers,  newspaper  files,  printed  books,  and  manu- 
scripts, and  upon  the  further  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  be  authorized  by  the  Council  of  State 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of ; 
and,  provided  also,  that  any  county,  city,  town,  or  any  other  govern- 
mental agency  which  may  have  in  its  possession  or  custody  any  public 
archives,  records,  books,  documents,  original  papers,  newspaper  files, 
printed  books,  or  manuscripts  which  have  no  significance,  importance, 
or  value,  may,  upon  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  custodian 
in  charge  of  said  public  archives,  records,  books,  documents,  original 
papers,  newspaper  files,  printed  books,  and  manuscripts,  and  upon  the 
further  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  be  authorized  by  the  governing  bodies  of  said  county, 
city,  town,  or  other  governmental  agency  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  make  such  orders,  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section 
into  effect." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1939. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MONTFORT  STOKES 
IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY* 

By  Grant  Foreman 

After  the  enactment  of  President  Jackson's  Indian  removal 
bill  in  1830,  emigration  of  the  Indians  from  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  undertaken  by  the  government.  Progress  of  the 
work  soon  disclosed  the  necessity  for  local  authority  in  the 
West  vested  with  wide  discretion.  President  Jackson's  recom- 
mendation to  this  end  was  enacted  into  law  by  Congress, 
July  14,  1832. 1 

On  the  same  date  a  commission,  accompanied  by  a  long  letter 
of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  issued  to  Gov. 
Montfort  Stokes  of  North  Carolina,  Gov.  William  Carroll  of 
Tennessee,  and  Roberts  Vaux  of  Pennsylvania.2  The  second  and 
third  declined,  but  Governor  Stokes  eight  days  later  accepted 
with  a  letter  to  the  secretary  containing  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  the  President.  The  letter  of  instructions  embraced  much  in- 
teresting information  about  the  emigrating  Indians:  the  ap- 
pointment and  accompanying  regulations  committed  to  the  com- 
mission, the  solution  of  numerous  problems  arising  from  the  new 
association  of  Indian  tribes,  the  location  of  immigrant  Indians, 
the  recommendation  of  a  form  of  government  over  the  new  coun- 
try and  Indian  tribes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  novel  and  per- 
plexing questions  arising  and  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
wholesale  removal  of  the  Indians.3 


*  Stokes's  life  to  1833  is  covered  in  Foster,  William  Omer,  "The  Career  of  Montfort 
Stokes  in  North  Carolina,"   The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,   XVI    (1939),   237-272. 

1 22   Cong.,   1   Sess.,   House  Document  No.   116. 

2  23  Cong.,   1   Sess.,   Senate  Document  No.   512,   II,   p.   870. 

S  After  others  had  declined,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Rev.  John  F. 
Schermerhorn  of  Utica,  New  York,  accepted  appointment  on  the  board.  When  Ellsworth 
arrived  at  Fort  Gibson,  October  8,  1832,  he  was  accompanied  by  Washington  Irving  and  a 
number  of  friends  whom  he  had  met  on  the  way.  Ellsworth  and  Irving  departed  from 
Fort  Gibson  the  next  day  on  a  tour  of  the  western  country  that  furnished  Irving  with  the 
material  he  incorporated  in  his  book,  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 
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Governor  Stokes  wrote  again  to  the  secretary  August  7,  say- 
ing that  he  intended  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  would  be  at  Fort  Gibson  by  October  1,  1832,  the  time 
prescribed  in  his  instructions,  if  the  secretary  insisted  on  it; 
but  if  the  business  of  the  commission  would  not  suffer  he  wished 
to  be  indulged  so  that  he  could  remain  a  little  longer  in  Raleigh 
and  prepare  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  He  had  an- 
other favor  to  ask,  he  said : 

This  trade  of  keeping  up  a  Governor  establishment  with  an  insuffi- 
cient salary,  will  leave  my  means  of  preparation  for  so  long  a  journey, 
some  what  more  limited  than  I  was  prepared  for.  I  shall  need  a  small 
outfit,  and  traveling  expenses,  both  of  which  I  can  furnish,  but  with 
some  inconvenience.  If  it  is  consistent  with  the  usages  of  the  Depart- 
ment (and  not  othenvise)  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  advance  of 
money  before  I  set  out.  If  it  is  not  customary  and  others  do  not  ask 
it,  neither  do  I.4 

Stokes  came  up  the  Arkansas  River  by  steamboat  and  arrived 
at  Fort  Gibson  February  4,  1833.  He  was  late,  but  just  in  time 
to  join  his  associates  engaged  in  treaty  conferences  with  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  Ten  days  later  the  commission 
had  effected  treaties  with  these  two  tribes  by  which  the  bound- 
ary between  them  in  their  new  home  and  numerous  other 
troublesome  matters  were  settled.5 

Two  weeks  later  Stokes  and  his  associates,  accompanied  by 
a  military  escort,  marched  from  Fort  Gibson  to  the  Grand  Saline, 
the  home  of  Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau,  about  forty  miles  up  the  Grand 
River.  Here  they  undertook  a  treaty  conference  with  the  Osage 
Indians,  who  had  been  driven  by  a  near-starving  condition  to 
depredate  on  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  their  new  neighbors,  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  The  journal  of  their  conference 
begins  February  25,  but  soon  discloses  that  from  the  extreme 
cold  many  of  the  half -naked,  leading  Osages  were  unable  to  be 
present.  Finally,  after  the  Indians  in  attendance  had  consumed 
all  the  food  provided  by  Colonel  Chouteau,  the  commission  on 
March  7  removed  the  council  to  Fort  Gibson  where  there  was  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions.6 


•*  Stokes  to  John  Robb,   Acting   Secretary   of   War,   Aug.    7,    1832 :    Office  of   Indian    Affatr* 
(hereafter  abbreviated  to   O.    I.    A.).      The   governor's   salary    was   then    $2,000. 
*  Kappler,  Laws  and  Treaties,   II,  pp.   283,  285. 
9  U  Cong.,  1  Seas.,  Senate  Document  No.   512,   IV,   207-230. 
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Here  the  spectacle  of  800  half-clad  and  hungry  Osage  Indians 
touched  the  heart  of  the  sympathetic  Stokes  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  upon  him,  which  engaged  his  interest  and  sympathy 
for  these  unfortunate  Indians  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  One  of  the  principal  responsibilities  committed 
to  the  commission  in  connection  with  these  people  was  to  effect 
their  removal  from  the  lands  lately  given  the  Cherokees  to  a 
tract  within  the  present  state  of  Kansas,  which,  for  a  trifling 
annuity,  the  Osages  had  been  persuaded  to  accept  in  lieu  of  their 
vast  holdings  in  the  present  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  The  conference  ended  March  28,  and  on  April  2  a 
long  report  was  made  and  signed  by  Stokes  as  chairman  of  the 
commission.  No  concession  was  secured  from  the  Osages,  who 
showed  their  scorn  of  the  white  man's  efforts  by  proceeding 
from  Fort  Gibson  to  a  raid  on  a  village  of  the  Kiowa  Indians 
and  the  massacre  of  more  than  a  hundred  people  of  that  tribe. 

Stokes  came  to  have  a  high  regard  for  the  character  of  the 
Osage  Indians  and  deeply  sympathized  with  them  in  their  re- 
pugnance to  removing  to  the  land  in  the  north,  which  he  agreed 
with  them  was  barren  and  inhospitable.  In  his  long  and  inter- 
esting report  he  said : 

The  Osages  are  a  poor,  almost  naked  and  half  starved  people.  The 
unexampled  freshets  in  the  fall  swept  away  most  of  the  corn  and  vege- 
tables they  had  stored  up  for  winter's  use.  The  number  of  Osages  is 
estimated  by  the  agent  at  six  thousand  and  all  but  Eequoia's  band  were 
suffering  from  the  want  of  food  when  the  council  was  called. 

Stokes's  interest  and  sympathy  for  these  Indians  evoked  the  dis- 
pleasure and  antagonism  of  his  pious  associate,  Rev.  Mr. 
Schermerhorn,  and  their  relations  continued  strained  and  diffi- 
cult as  long  as  they  were  associated. 

Before  the  Osage  council  was  concluded,  the  commission  was 
called  on  to  entertain  another  treaty  party.  A  delegation  of 
Seminole  Indians  had  been  conducted  from  Florida  to  inspect 
the  western  country  and  make  a  report  to  their  people  on  which 
they  could  act  in  considering  efforts  by  the  government  to 
commit  them  to  a  treaty  of  removal.  In  some  manner,  which 
one  can  hardly  ascribe  to  the  honest  and  sympathetic  Stokes, 
the  commission  became  a  party  to  a  treaty  with  the  Seminole 
delegation  by  which  they  were  made  to  say  they  were  satisfied 
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with  the  western  country  as  a  home  for  their  people.  They 
had  no  authority  to  make  a  treaty  but  the  representatives  of  the 
government  in  Florida  used  the  treaty  as  a  measure  to  force 
the  emigration  of  the  Seminoles,  and  thus  precipitated  the  sec- 
ond Seminole  war.7  This  treaty  bears  date  at  Fort  Gibson 
March  28,  1833,  the  day  they  terminated  the  Osage  council.8 

The  summer  of  1833  was  marked  by  lack  of  harmony  between 
members  of  the  commission.  Schermerhorn  and  Ellsworth  re- 
turned to  their  homes  in  the  East  and  Stokes  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  later  joined  by  Ellsworth.  After  conferring  with 
Indian  Commissioner  Gen.  Wm.  Clark,  they  planned  to  take  a 
boat  up  the  Missouri  River  to  visit  the  Indians  west  of  Fort 
Leavenworth.  At  St.  Louis,  on  July  20,  Stokes  wrote  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  A  man  of  keen  ob- 
servation and  deep  sense  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of  Indian 
officials,  with  a  trenchant  pen,  he  wrote  often  and  voluminously 
of  conditions  under  his  observation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  West  would  have  been 
conducted  on  a  higher  and  more  efficient  plane  if  his  frequent 
voluntary  suggestions  and  information  had  been  given  more 
heed. 

On  this  occasion  he  wrote  of  Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau,  whom  the 
secretary  in  his  letter  of  instructions  directed  the  commissioners 
to  consult  frequently  on  matters  relating  to  the  native  Indians, 
as  follows: 

My  two  colleagues,  for  causes  which  they  cannot  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain, have  taken  up  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  Colonel  Chouteau, 
which  has  already  embarrassed  our  proceedings,  and  may  (if  persisted 
in)  finally  prevent  the  success  of  some  of  the  important  objects  of  our 
appointment.  .  .  .  Colonel  Chouteau  incurred  the  displeasure  of  my 
colleagues,  because  he  was  as  unwilling  as  myself  to  have  the  Osages  re- 
moved to  a  poor  naked  prairie,  destitute  of  timber,  and  much  nearer 
to  their  enemies,  the  Panis,  than  they  now  are. 

Much  of  the  letter  was  devoted  to  these  interesting  objects  of 
his  sympathy,  who 

are  obliged  to  go  three  times  a  year  to  hunt  buffalo,  to  prevent  their 
wives  and  children  from  starving ;  and  when  they  are  compelled  to  fight 

7  Foreman,  Grant,  Indian  Removal,   p.   315. 

8  Kappler,  Laws  and  Treaties,   II,  290. 
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the  Panis  and  Camanches,  on  every  excursion  to  the  buffalo  grounds. 
The  Osages  are  a  high-minded  generous  nation;  and  if  they  are  not 
cherished  and  protected  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  they 
must  become  extinct,  by  their  continual  wars  in  order  to  procure  food. 

Stokes  not  only  heartily  disliked  Schermerhorn  but  had  no 
use  for  missionaries,  as  his  somewhat  intemperate  language  in 
this  letter  shows.  He  said  the  Indians,  not  being  fools,  could 
distinguish  between 

the  useful  and  useless  members  of  their  community.  They  have  gen- 
erally, in  this  country,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  missionary  estab- 
lishments discontinued.  The  Creeks  will  not  have  them,  and  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Osages  wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  of  the  missions  are  mere 
money  making  establishments,  where  they  build  mills,  cultivate  the 
lands  by  the  aid  of  slaves  and  hirelings,  and  raise  cattle  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  at  one  mission ;  where  they  have  not  a  dozen  scholars  of 
any  description,  and  where  they  would  not  give  a  starving  Indian  one 
meal  of  victuals  to  save  his  life  without  pay.  These  are  facts  coming 
within  my  own  observation.  I  should  not  complain  of  this,  if  they 
were  not  incessantly  interfering  with  our  business  and  with  the  agencies. 
Our  quarters  in  times  of  most  urgent  business  are  crowded  with  mis- 
sionaries and  itinerant  preachers,  who  are  spies,  watching  and  reporting 
every  act  of  the  agents  of  Government,  which  does  not  accord  with 
their  ideas  of  rectitude. 

Secretary  Cass  wrote  to  the  commission  and  to  Stokes  on 
August  17,  19,  and  24,  expressing  agreement  with  some  of  the 
sentiments  in  his  letters,  suggesting  that  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  members  of  the  commission  were  natural  and  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  improper  motives,  but  tactfully  urging 
the  commissioners  to  work  together  harmoniously  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  entrusted  to  them  before  their  terms  of  office 
expired;  but  he  again  directed  them  to  consult  with  Col.  A.  P. 
Chouteau  as  requested  by  Stokes.9 

Cholera  raged  in  St.  Louis  during  the  summer.  Stokes  was  ill 
most  of  the  time  he  was  there,  part  of  the  time  very  ill.  Ells- 
worth, however,  left  him  and  departed  up  the  Missouri  River 
on  the  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Stokes  followed  when  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  but  on  arrival  at  the  Shawnee  agency 
near  the  present  Kansas  City,  he  learned  that  Ellsworth  had 


*23  Cong.,  1  Seas.,  Senate  Document  No.  512,  III,  750,  752,  756. 
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departed  from  Fort  Leavenworth  two  weeks  before.10  Stokes 
wrote : 

His  object  was  to  collect  the  Pawnees  and  Camanches  of  Red  River 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  committing  robberies  and  murders  on 
the  Santa  Fe  road.  This  interview,  with  these  Arabs  of  the  great 
prairie,  would  be  very  desirable,  and  has  been  enjoined  upon  us 
by  our  instructions;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  might 
as  well  attempt  to  collect  last  year's  clouds  as  to  collect  the  Pawnees 
and  Camanches  at  this  time  and  under  present  circumstances.  They 
are  all  out  on  their  fall  hunt ;  they  are  at  war  with  the  Delawares,  the 
Shawnees,  and  the  Osages,  who  are  now  out  upon  the  same  great  west- 
ern prairies.11 

Stokes  directed  his  course  from  the  Shawnee  agency  to  Fort 
Gibson,  where  on  October  27  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  giving  much  useful  information  about  con- 
ditions among  the  western  Indians  and  observations  touching 
the  obligations  of  the  government  to  the  Indians  from  whom 
vast  territorial  acquisitions  had  been  obtained: 

During  the  seven  years  that  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  an  Indian  treaty  was  presented  for  confirmation,  the  first 
inquiry  was,  how  much  land  have  we  acquired  ?  what  did  it  cost :  and 
what  is  it  worth? 

By  our  instructions,  we  were  directed  to  report  some  general  plan  for 
the  government  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Being  deprived 
of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  either  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  submit  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  leaving  it  to  my 
colleagues  to  offer  theirs.  I  beg  leave  here  to  remark  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Indian  Commissioners  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  me,  or  to 
any  arrangement  of  mine.  Ever  since  I  joined  the  commission,  I  have 
been  either  at  my  post,  or  visiting  the  different  agencies,  as  required  by 
our  instructions.  Mr.  Schermerhorn  has  been  absent  since  May  last; 
upon  what  business  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  and  less  of  my  inclina- 
tion to  inquire. 

The  letter  contained  a  long  and  detailed  outline  of  a  proposed 
government  for  the  Indian  country  as  conceived  by  Stokes.12 

A  month  later,  Stokes,  still  the  only  member  of  the  commission 
at  Fort  Gibson,  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  had  received 


10  Ellsworth  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Edward  and  by  John  T.  Irving,  son  of  John 
Treat  Irving  of  New  York,  and  a  nephew  of  Washington  Irving.  On  this  occasion  John  T. 
Irving  collected  the  material  from  which  he  wrote  the  two  volumes  entitled  Indian  Sketches, 
taken  during  an  expedition  to  Pawnee  and  other  tribes  of  American  Indians,  and  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1835. 

u  Stokes  to  Cass,  Oct.  27,  1833:  2S  Cong.,   1  Sees.,  Sevate  Document  No.   512,   IV.  623. 
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a  letter  from  Ellsworth,  who  was  on  the  way  to  Fort  Gibson 
with  what  he  thought  would  prove  a  futile  delegation  of  Pawnee 
Indians  from  the  River  Platte.13  The  commission  was  directed 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  these  wild  Indians  and  the  immi- 
grant tribes,  and  they  were  greatly  concerned  with  plans  for 
bringing  representatives  to  Fort  Gibson  where  they  could  be 
induced  to  counsel  together.  A  futile  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  military  a  few  months  before.  Stokes  wrote : 

The  commissioners  have  been  amused  with  various  schemes  and  prom- 
ises of  the  traders  to  bring  these  Indians  to  a  friendly  conference,  and 
have  always  been  disappointed.  .  .  .  Their  promises  and  plans  are  non- 
sense. There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  method  of  accomplishing  this 
object.  There  are  among  the  Osages  seven  or  eight  Pawnee  and 
Oamanche  prisoners.  If  the  Government  would  purchase  these  prison- 
ers and  restore  them  to  their  friends,  and  add  a  few  presents  suitable 
to  their  wants,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  escort  of  dragoons  for  the  safe 
conduct  to  and  return  from  this  place,  the  Indians  might  be  persuaded 
to  come;  and  being  assured  of  protection,  and  convinced  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  whites,  they  would  have  confidence  in  the  Government,  and 
be  induced  to  be  at  peace.14 

The  shrewd  plan  proposed  by  Stokes  was  the  one  employed  the 
next  year  by  the  military  and  it  was  successful  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  a  delegation  of  wild  Indians  at  the  fort.15 

Ellsworth  and  his  delegation  of  Pawnee  Indians  arrived  at 
Fort  Gibson  in  December  and  the  two  members  of  the  commis- 
sion were  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  a  friendly  meeting 
between  them  and  the  Osage  who  were  induced  to  release  a 
Pawnee  prisoner  to  the  visitors.  In  addition,  the  commissioners 
and  the  secretary  had  to  listen  to  an  acrimonious  and  tedious 
controversy  of  some  weeks  duration  between  factions  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe — those  who  had  arrived  several  years  before  and 
others  who  had  recently  located  in  the  Cherokee  country — over 
the  division  of  annuities  and  land.  Numerous  consultations  and 
a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  were  involved. 

A  sharp  division  developed  between  Stokes  and  the  secretary, 
Samuel  Stambaugh,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ellsworth  and  the 
unctious  Schermerhorn  on  the  other.  Stambaugh  prepared  and 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  War  a  long  catalogue  of  complaints 


13  Stokes  to  Cass,  Nov.  26,  1833,  Ibid.,  p.  734. 

!*  Foreman,  Grant,  Pioneer  Days  in  the  Early  Southwest,   p.   104. 
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running  to  more  than  fifty  pages.  Among  other  things  he  dwelt 
on  the  intolerance  of  Schermerhorn,  and  told  how  they  were  de- 
layed on  occasions  when  traveling  on  public  business,  when  the 
reverend  member  of  the  commission  refused  to  move  on  Sun- 
days. Schermerhorn  entertained  a  deep  prejudice  against 
Stokes  because  the  latter  played  cards ;  he  wrote  that  in  passing 
he  had  heard  the  sound  of  card  playing  in  Stokes's  room.  That 
he  did  gamble  there  is  no  doubt. 

General  Arbuckle  was  replying  in  a  communication  to  the  ad- 
jutant general  to  charges  of  lax  discipline  in  the  fort  when  he 
was  in  command.  It  was  alleged  by  Col.  S.  W.  Kearny  that 
Arbuckle  permitted  gambling  in  the  building  used  as  a  mess 
hall  at  the  fort  where  many  of  the  officers  boarded.  Arbuckle 
said: 

It  is  true  that  Governor  Stokes  had  his  agency  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  that  building  for  some  time,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  played 
cards  there  frequently.  This  I  could  not  have  prevented  in  consequence 
of  his  passion  for  card  playing,  unless  I  had  placed  a  guard  at  his 
quarters.  This,  I  did  not  do,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  age,  and 
the  high  offices  he  had  held.16 

The  government  now  planned  another  method  for  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  wild  Indians  and  inducing  them  to  enter  into 
treaties  by  which  they  would  agree  to  receive  their  immigrating 
neighbors  in  peace.  In  February,  1834,  Gen.  Henry  Leaven- 
worth was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  on  the 
southwestern  frontier  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Gibson. 

Five  companies  of  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Henry  Dodge,  were  marched  from  Jefferson  Barracks  to  Fort 
Gibson,  where  they  arrived  just  before  Christmas,  1833.  From 
this  date  preparations  progressed  under  the  direction  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Dodge  for  a  military  expedition  from  Fort  Gibson  to 
the  wild  Indians  in  the  West;  it  was  expected  to  bring  in 
representatives  to  engage  in  a  treaty  council  at  Fort  Gibson, 
looking  to  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  the  emigrating  tribes.  In  these  proceedings  Stokes  and  his 
commission  seem  to  have  been  entirely  omitted,  and  there  is  very 
little  valuable  information  concerning  their  activities  during 
the  next  few  months.    The  expedition,  five  hundred  strong,  de- 


is  Arbuckle  to  JoneB,   Aug.   2,    1842,   Adjutant   General's   office,    Old   Files   Division. 
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parted  from  Fort  Gibson  June  15,  and  did  not  return  until  late 
in  August.  Stokes  remained  at  Fort  Gibson,  deserted  by  his 
associates  on  the  commission. 

In  June,  1834,  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  that  "the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Ellsworth  some  time  ago  and  the  recent  abdica- 
tion of  Mr.  Schermerhorn  has  left  the  business  of  the  com- 
mission to  be  totally  abandoned  or  to  be  performed  by  Col. 
Stambaugh  and  myself."17  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  matters  of 
importance  remained  to  be  attended  to,  he  said,  Schermerhorn 
wanted  him  to  adjourn  the  sessions  of  the  commission  to  Wash- 
ington, which  he  declined  to  do.  Among  the  numerous  re- 
sponsibilities demanding  his  attention  were  the  duties  awaiting 
the  anticipated  approval  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  treaties  of 
February  13  of  the  previous  year.  Notice  had  just  been  received 
from  the  agent  for  the  Quapaws  of  the  approval  of  the  treaty 
with  that  tribe  on  May,  1834,  and  the  Indians  desired  the  com- 
mission to  designate  the  lands  to  which  they  were  to  remove; 
chiefs  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees  from  Lewiston,  Ohio,  had 
just  arrived,  begging  for  food  for  their  starving  people.  They 
desired  also  the  building  of  the  mill  and  the  fulfilment  of  other 
promises  contained  in  a  recent  treaty.  Stokes  added  that  he 
believed  he  could  negotiate  the  desired  treaty  during  the  summer 
with  the  Osages  if  authorized.18 

On  July  14,  precisely  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  com- 
mission, Stokes  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that,  as  he  had 
received  no  pay  in  the  past  year,  he  was  drawing  a  draft  in 
favor  of  A.  D.  Stewart  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  part  payment 
on  account  of  his  services.  He  said  he  hoped  that  the  draft 
would  be  "promptly  paid  as  it  is  known  at  the  War  office  that 
I  have  not  received  my  pay  in  proportion  to  what  has  been  paid 
to  the  other  commissioners  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board." 

The  term  of  the  commissioners  expired  July  14,  1834,  but 
Stokes,  now  out  of  employment,  remained  at  Fort  Gibson.  One 
can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reason.  He  may  have  come  to 
enjoy  the  life  at  the  post  and  may  have  hoped  through  friends 

17  The  commission  had  made  its  long  report  Feb.  10,  1834.  While  it  was  signed  by  all 
the  commissioners,  Stokes  filed  a  separate  protest  dissenting  from  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  Fort  Gibson  barracks  back  to  Fort  Smith.  Recommendations  made  by  Stokes  and  the 
commission  were  incorporated  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  May  20,  1834,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Territory,  and  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  the  emigrant  and  other  Indian  tribes  therein."  23  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  House  Re- 
port No.  h7U. 

is  Stokes  to  Cass,  June  11,  1834,  O.  I.  A. 
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in  the  East  to  secure  other  commissions  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  service.  On  the  return  of  the  dragoon  expedition  under 
Colonel  Dodge  (General  Leavenworth  having  died  on  the 
journey)  a  council  was  held  at  Fort  Gibson  between  the  wild 
Indians  brought  in  by  the  military  and  representatives  of 
immigrant  Indians  and  various  Indian  agents.  Stokes,  having 
no  official  capacity  at  this  time,  did  not  officiate  in  the  council, 
but  he  was  present  and  took  a  friendly  interest,  and  was  prob- 
ably useful  in  the  negotiations.10  The  principal  result  of  the 
council  was  a  promise  to  some  of  the  wild  Indians  that  next 
year  in  the  buffalo  country  "when  the  grass  next  grows  after 
the  snows  which  are  soon  to  fall  shall  have  melted  away,"  an- 
other conference  would  be  held  at  which  formal  treaties  would 
be  entered  into,  entailing,  of  course,  substantial  presents  to  the 
Indians.  This  was  leading  up  to  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  performed  by  the  com- 
mission, now  passed  out  of  existence.  Stokes  had  established 
himself  as  a  wise  counsellor  to  the  government  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  this  primitive  people  and  a  just  and  sympathetic 
friend  to  the  Indians.  In  recognition  of  his  valuable  service 
and  because  of  his  qualifications  for  continuing  the  important 
work,  on  March  23,  1835,  a  commission  was  issued  to  him  by 
Secretary  of  War  Cass,  to  General  Arbuckle  in  command  of 
Fort  Gibson,  and  to  Maj.  F.  W.  Armstrong,  commissioner  of 
Indian  Territory,  who  were  named  in  that  order.20 

They  were  to  treat  with  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  "other 
wandering  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas"  in  an  effort  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate amicable  relations  between  them  "and  other  predatory 
tribes  roaming  along  our  western  border  and  the  United  States 
and  between  these  tribes  and  other  Nations  of  Indians  in  that 
region."  It  was  hoped  the  commission  would  effect  treaties  that 
would  induce  these  Indians  to  remain  at  peace  and  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  government  to  destroy  them  by  force.  The 
commission  was  a  long  and  interesting  document  of  a  thousand 
words  detailing  the  responsibilities  and  methods  committed  to 


19  Some  of  the  Indians  died  on  the  way  home  from  Fort  Gibson.  One  of  their  com- 
panions said  he  saw  the  poison  that  killed  his  people  projected  through  the  glasses  worn 
by  the  old  man,  Stokes.     Foreman,  A   Traveler  in  Indian  Territory,   p.    155. 

20  Cass  to  Stokes,  Arbuckle,  and  Armstrong,  March  23,  1835,  Indian  Office  Letter  Book 
No.    15,    p.    195. 
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the  members.  It  assumed  that  the  treaty  council  would  be  held 
at  Fort  Gibson. 

Emissaries  from  the  wild  Indians  arrived  at  Fort  Gibson  to 
inquire  about  the  council  promised  them.  The  commission 
organized  early  in  May,  1835,  and  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  Indians.  They  then  learned  that  the  warriors  of  those  tribes 
who  were  not  engaged  in  raids  in  Texas  were  hunting  out  on 
the  prairies  and  that  none  of  them  would  return  home  before 
the  green  corn  raised  by  their  friends  the  Wichitas  was  ripe 
enough  for  eating.  In  preparation  for  the  proposed  conference 
Maj.  R.  B.  Mason  left  Fort  Gibson  with  a  detachment  of 
Dragoons  and  prepared  a  rude  shelter  for  the  coming  treaty 
council  at  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  Canadian  River  near  the 
present  town  of  Lexington,  Oklahoma. 

The  treaty  commission  prepared  for  the  adventure  during 
the  summer  months,  but  before  their  departure  Major  Arm- 
strong was  taken  seriously  ill  and  died  on  August  6  in  his 
home  at  the  Choctaw  agency.  On  the  same  day  General  Ar- 
buckle  and  Stokes  departed  from  Fort  Gibson  with  a  large 
retinue  of  troops  and  marched  150  miles  to  the  site  of  the  treaty 
council.  The  journey  was  made  through  a  season  of  excessive 
heat  and  reports  came  back  to  the  post  that  Governor  Stokes, 
who  was  not  well  when  they  left  there,  was  dying  at  a  camp 
along  the  road.  The  venerable  commissioner,  however,  now 
seventy-five  years  old,  not  only  made  the  long  journey  and 
took  part  in  the  interminable  and  tiresome  treaty  council  but 
also  acted  as  secretary,  and,  in  fact,  did  most  of  the  work  of 
the  commission.  Transcribing  the  text  of  this  treaty  and  the 
subsequent  writing  of  numerous  letters  concerning  it  engaged 
much  of  Stokes's  time. 

Early  in  1836  Capt.  George  Vashon,  sub-agent  for  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Senecas,  died,  and  Stokes  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  this  modest  office.  On  March  8  instructions  were  issued  to 
Stokes  to  take  possession  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  late 
sub-agent  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  pay- 
was  meagre  and  as  he  had  not  received  his  salary  for  services 
on  the  commission  to  the  western  Indians,  he  made  a  vain  ap- 
plication for  it  to  General  Arbuckle,  who,  to  his  great  regret, 
had  no  power  to  comply. 
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Elbert  Herring  gave  way  to  C.  A.  Harris  as  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  and  Stokes  wrote: 

I  have  reason  to  congratulate  myself  and  the  Indians  under  my  Su- 
perintendence, for  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs:  For,  although  I  cannot  foresee  what  your  course  will 
be  as  regards  myself  and  the  Indians  of  my  Agency,  there  is  great  con- 
solation in  knowing  that  in  either  case,  matters  may  be  better,  but  can- 
not possibly  be  worse.  I  am  not  complaining:  I  have  learned  not  to 
complain,  and  experience  has  taught  me  the  folly  of  reproach.  Although 
writing  on  a  sick  bed,  which  I  have  not  left  for  eight  days,  I  cannot 
forego  this  early  occasion  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  yourself  and 
Maj.  William  B.  Lewis,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  grievances,  under 
which  the  Indians  of  my  Agency  labour,  as  well  as  myself.21 

He  was  too  ill  to  express  all  that  was  on  his  mind  at  that  time, 
however,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  a  few  days  when  he  wrote  a 
joint  letter  to  the  superintendent  and  second  auditor  running 
through  nearly  three  thousand  words.  In  this  letter  he  called 
attention  to  the  harassing  and  futile  requirements  of  his  su- 
periors. He  asked  them  not  to  attribute  his  remarks  "to  any 
intention  to  offend  any  officer  of  the  government;  but  a  temper 
soured  by  sickness  and  disappointment;  and  by  incalculable 
vexations  incident  to  my  present  situation."  He  assumed  that 
these  officers  were  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  the  impro- 
priety of  the  regulations  with  which  he  was  afflicted : 

The  duties  of  my  appointment,  under  the  present  regulations  as 
acted  upon  by  the  Military  Disbursing  Officers,  are  irksome  and 
laborious  in  the  extreme-  You  will  say,  why  did  you  accept  it?-  I 
can  only  answer  by  asking  another  question:  Why  did  Capt.  McCabe 
and  Col.  Wharton  Eector  accept  the  appointment  of  Agents  to  the 
Creeks  and  abandon  them  as  soon  as  they  found  that  no  alterations 
were  made?  We  all  expected  that  our  appointments  would  be  changed 
to  full  agencies,  with  salaries  and  accommodations  suitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  Stations-  We  could  expect  nothing  less  from  a 
Government  professing  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  and  secure  the 
Comforts  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  induced  to  remove  to  this  Coun- 
try under  its  protection.- 

If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  enquire  from  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  Country,  you 
will  be  told  with  truth,  that  there  is  more  business  in  the  Cherokee 
Agency  alone,  than  in  any  two  agencies  of  the  South- Western  nations, 


21  Stokes  to  Harris,  Aue.   15,   1836,   O.  I.  A.,  Cherokee    (West)    File    (S55)    Fort  Gibson. 
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not  excepting  the  Agency  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  the  well  informed,  how  this  important  Agency  should  have 
been  encumbered  with  the  Agencies  of  the  Senecas;  the  Senecas  and 
Shawnees ;  and  the  Quapaws :  And  to  be  performed  for  the  sum  of  $750 
per  annum;  and  that  small  sum  sure  to  be  swept  away  by  vexatious 
deductions  in  settlements. 

He  directed  attention  to  many  regulations  impossible  of  per- 
formance in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  such  as  requiring  public  black- 
smiths, before  they  could  draw  their  pay,  to  authenticate  a 
power  of  attorney  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  court  of 
record,  when  no  such  functionary  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Territory.  Many  such  absurdities  made  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  difficult  and  the  approval  of  his  accounts 
impossible. 

Stokes  was  in  despair  in  his  desire  to  discharge  his  duties 
properly : 

Gentlemen,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  many  of  your  regulations  do  not 
suit  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Country;  and  you  may  dismiss  me; 
but  in  twenty  successors,  you  will  not  find  one  who  will  say  otherwise. 

Gentlemen,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy  and  forbearance;  and 
implore  your  advice  and  assistance,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Harris.— 
I  have  lately  been  down  on  business  at  the  Superintendants  at  the 
Choctaw  Agency.  There  is  a  fine  house  and  all  the  necessary  out- 
houses, and  fixtures  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  family, 
and  comfortably  does  the  family  live;  and  kindly  and  hospitably  do 
they  treat  all  who  visit  them :-  I  rejoice  in  all  this,  because  it  is  proper 
it  should  be  so.  The  Superintendant  has  a  fine  roomy  office  to  do  busi- 
ness in,  with  cases  and  shelves  for  papers;  and  is  assisted  by  a  Clerk 
who  receives  $1,250  per  year,  more  than  my  salary  as  sub-agent  for 
four  nations.  Now  I  say,  as  I  said  before,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  my  four  sub  agencies  has  more  business,  more  papers  and 
more  persons  to  transact  business  with,  than  the  Superintendant  has : 
And,  here  am  I  cooped  up  in  my  bed  room  14  feet  by  16  feet ;  with  one 
small  letter  case  and  my  own  table  and  chairs.-  The  Cherokee  papers 
in  one  corner  of  the  room ;  The  Seneca  papers  in  another :  The  Seneca 
and  Shawnee  papers  in  another;  and  the  Quapaw  papers  in  the  fourth 
corner.-  I  have  no  clerk  or  assistant,  nor  can  I  get  one  under  $500  a 
year  and  his  board  at  $150  per  year-  This  would  leave  me  $100  per 
annum  for  my  Services-  I  would  ask  whether  this  is  a  fair  and  equal 
assignment  of  the  conveniences  of  Officers  acting  under  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs-  I  would  mention  further  that  I  am  at  the  place 
where  all  the  principal  Cherokees  come  to  transact  their  public  busi- 
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ness;  and  I  have  not  eight  feet  Square  vacant,  in  which  to  do  their 
business.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Harris  whether  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  assign  me  a  more  suitable  accom- 
modation?- And  whether  an  Agency  for  the  Cherokees  will  ever  be 
built?   Or  the  Agent  empowered  to  purchase.22 

During  his  illness  in  the  summer  of  1836  Stokes  was 
harassed  by  news  that  from  excessive  rainfalls  and  the  rise 
of  the  Neosho  River  the  dam  of  his  wards,  the  Seneca  Indians, 
was  destroyed,  thus  rendering  useless  their  fine  grist  and  saw 
mill  that  had  been  of  great  service  to  them  and  the  Shawnee 
Indians.  He  wTas  unable  to  do  anything  about  it  until  January, 
when  he  wrote  the  Indian  department  soliciting  its  aid  in  re- 
imbursing the  miller  who  had  rebuilt  the  dam.23 

During  the  winter  Chief  John  Ross  and  three  other  Cherokee 
Indians  came  out  from  the  East  to  confer  with  the  western 
members  of  the  tribe  about  the  attempt  of  the  government  to 
remove  the  majority  from  their  homes  to  the  West.  Orders 
were  sent  out  from  Washington  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  delega- 
tion and  arrest  Ross  if  he  seemed  engaged  in  an  effort  to  incite 
opposition  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  removal.  Stokes 
was  instructed  to  look  for  suspicious  actions  on  the  part  of 
Ross,  but  he  reported  that  they  had  a  friendly  visit  during 
which  Ross  gave  no  grounds  for  suspicion;  he  later  departed 
and  reached  Washington  in  February,  without  any  attempt  hav- 
ing been  made  to  detain  him.24 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  Stokes,  Abraham  Redfield,  and  Col. 
A.  P.  Chouteau  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  property  at 
Union  and  Harmony  missions,  established  among  the  Osage  In- 
dians sixteen  years  before  and  now  abandoned.25  Union  mis- 
sion was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  Grand  River  about  forty 
miles  above  Fort  Gibson,  and  Harmony  on  the  Osage  River  in 
Southwest  Missouri.  Though  Stokes  was  ill  most  of  the  time, 
he  and  the  other  commissioners  subsequently  performed  the 
arduous  duties  committed  to  them  and  made  their  report  to  the 
Indian  office. 


22  Stokes  to  Harris,  Aug.  20,  1836,   O.   I.  A. 

23  Stokes  to  Harris,  Jan.  22,   1837,  O.  I    A.,  Cherokee  File,   A   124-125.      Choctaw   Agency, 
1837,  A-125. 

24  Armstrong    to    Harris,    Feb.     3,    1837,    O.    I.    A.,    Cherokee    File    A    126-291,    Choctaw 
Agency,   A    126. 

25  C.    A.    Harris    to    Stokes    and    others,    Nov.    10,    1836,    O.    I.    A.,    Letter    Book    No.    16, 
p.  112. 
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The  money  due  Stokes's  wards  as  annuities  for  the  year  1836 
did  not  reach  the  disbursing  office  until  January  following.  On 
F.ebruary  23,  1837,  Stokes,  still  sub-agent  for  the  Cherokees, 
Senecas,  and  mixed  band  of  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  serving  for 
a  meagre  salary,  accompanied  by  the  disbursing  agent,  set  out 
from  Fort  Gibson  for  the  payment  of  these  annuities.  Since 
the  Osage  agent,  A.  P.  Chouteau,  was  absent  from  his  post,  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs  William  Armstrong  (successor 
to  his  deceased  brother,  Francis  W.  Armstrong)  directed  Stokes 
to  disburse  annuities  to  that  tribe  also.  This  duty  involved  a 
long  journey;  from  Fort  Gibson  to  the  Senecas  was  seventy- 
five  miles,  to  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees  was  eighty-five  miles, 
to  the  Quapaws  ninety  miles,  and  to  the  Osages  one  hundred 
sixty  miles. 

The  long  delay  in  putting  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  Stokes, 
the  impossibility  of  giving  notice  to  the  tribes  of  the  time  and 
place  of  payment,  and  failure  to  provide  the  customary  rations 
for  them  when  they  assembled,  involved  the  agent  in  embarrass- 
ment and  rendered  his  duties  doubly  difficult.  He  expressed  his 
exasperation  in  a  long  indictment  of  departmental  ineptitude. 

This  expedition  of  mine  has  been  a  disagreeable  and  disgusting  busi- 
ness and  such,  a  one  as  I  hope  never  again  to  be  called  upon  to  repeat. 
...  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  is  an  error  in  the  direction 
of  Indian  affairs,  to  exalt  the  situation  of  a  disbursing  officer  at  the 
expense  of  the  character  and  standing  of  the  Indian  agent  who  ought 
to  have  some  influence  in  the  nation  under  his  superintendence.26 

While  Stokes  was  absent  making  the  disbursement  of  these 
funds  his  prayer  was  answered  by  the  office  of  Indian  affairs; 
his  station  was  raised  from  a  Cherokee  sub-agency  to  a  full 
agency  and  he  was  commissioned  as  Cherokee  Indian  agent  for 
the  term  of  four  years  from  March  8,  1837,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,500. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  ordered  to  remove  his  agency 
from  Fort  Gibson  to  a  place  about  ten  miles  east  on  Bayou 
Menard.  Believing  that  he  was  about  to  be  given  adequate  and 
comfortable  quarters,  he  submitted  to  Superintendent  Arm- 
strong at  Choctaw  Agency  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings 


26  Stokes  to  Armstrong,  Report  of  the  Agent  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  C.  I.  A.,  Cherokee 
File,  Fort  Gibson,  Aug.  20  1837. 
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which  he  hoped  the  government  would  construct  for  him.  He 
visioned  a  comfortable  log  dwelling  fifty-two  by  twenty  feet, 
containing  two  rooms  twenty  feet  square  with  a  twelve-foot 
passageway  between.  The  whole  was  estimated  to  cost  $2,000.27 
This  pleasant  dream  was  never  realized,  however,  for  Stokes, 
instead  of  constructing  the  buildings  he  had  planned,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  money  and  purchase  some  log  houses  from 
David  Biggs,  a  trader  living  on  Bayou  Menard,  and  in  these 
buildings  he  conducted  his  agency. 

Stokes  returned  April  17,  1837,  from  the  disbursement  of  the 
annuities  to  his  remote  wards  to  find  the  commission  appointing 
him  agent  for  the  Cherokees.  He  immediately  notified  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  of  his  acceptance: 

You  have  not  in  your  letter  designated  the  officer  before  whom  I  am 
to  take  the  oath  of  office;  and  it  is  probable  I  shall  have  to  travel  50 
miles  (across  the  line  into  Arkansas)  for  that  purpose.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  journey  of  600  miles  attending  to  the  payment  of  the 
annuities  to  the  Senecas,  Senecas  &  Shawanees,  Quapaws  and  Osages; 
and  to  the  viewing  and  valuing  improvements  made  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  Union  and  Harmony 
Missionary  Establishments  on  the  Rivers  Neosho  and  Mari  de  Cygne; 
and  I  have  these  reports  to  make  for  the  War  Department.  If,  there- 
fore, I  should  not  perfect  and  forward  all  the  papers  required  by  your 
letter  and  other  papers  expected  from  me,  immediately,  you  will  per- 
ceive the  cause,  and  (I  hope)  pardon  me  for  the  delay. 

Meagre  information  about  Stokes  while  he  occupied  the  log 
agency  on  Bayou  Menard  includes  an  account  by  a  Cherokee 
woman  who  told  the  author  of  this  sketch  what  was  related  by 
her  mother,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  of  age.  When  a 
young  girl  her  family  lived  near  the  home  of  the  agent,  who  was 
kind  to  her,  used  to  take  her  on  his  knee,  and  called  her  by  a  pet 
Cherokee  name.  She  retained  a  picture  of  him  in  her  mind  as 
the  kindly  old  man  who,  made  irascible  by  sickness,  came  out 
the  door  of  his  house  in  carpet  slippers  and  an  old  dressing 
gown  to  scold  Indian  callers,  but  ended  up  by  listening  to  their 
troubles  and  giving  them  advice. 

Under  instructions  from  Washington,  Stokes  attended  a 
Cherokee,  Seneca,  and  Quapaw  council  in  session  from  October 


27  Stokes,    estimate    and    plans    &c,    Jan.    17,    1837,    O.    I.    A.,    Cherokee    File    A-124-126, 
Choctaw    Agency,    124. 
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14  to  16,  1837,  at  Tahlonteskee  council  house  near  the  home  of 
Chief  John  Jolly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  Here,  un- 
der instructions  from  Washington,  he  undertook  to  persuade 
the  Indians  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  agree  to  a  form 
of  Indian  confederacy  and  government  prescribed  by  a  bill  then 
pending  in  Congress  and  promoted  by  the  Indian  department. 
But  the  Indians  very  promptly  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  project. 

In  September  Stokes  submitted  a  letter  to  Superintendent 
Armstrong,  in  which  he  conveyed  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  who  were  opposed  to  the  government's  policy 
of  forcing  them  to  accept  goods  and  provisions  as  payment  of 
the  annuities  due  to  them  under  their  treaties.  An  extraor- 
dinary situation  had  developed  in  this  Indian  country  at  that 
time.  The  government  had  removed  from  Alabama  10,000  Creek 
Indians,  and  had  in  course  of  removal  more  than  half  that  many 
Chickasaws.  As  a  supposed  measure  of  preparation  for  this  re- 
moval the  government  had  contracted  with  private  dealers  in 
New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati  for  an  immense  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, which  were  arriving  by  boatload  after  boatload  at  Fort 
Coffee  and  Fort  Gibson.  These  supplies,  millions  of  rations, 
were  piling  up  on  the  river  banks  in  fantastic  abundance  far  in 
excess  of  any  possible  need.  The  department  was  found  in  an 
embarrassing  situation  and  tried  in  every  way  to  dispose  of  these 
provisions  to  the  Indians,  though  they  had  begun  to  decay  from 
exposure  to  the  elements.  Naturally  the  Indians  recoiled  at 
being  asked  to  help  the  government  out  of  its  dilemma  by  accept- 
ing these  spoiled  provisions  in  lieu  of  the  money  they  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

Captain  Armstrong  forwarded  Stokes's  letter  to  the  Indian 
office  at  Washington  and  the  Commissioner  proceeded  to  humil- 
iate him  by  language  wholly  unbecoming  such  a  functionary  in 
dealing  with  a  venerable  official  like  Stokes,  even  though  a 
subordinate.28 

Stokes  did  not  reply  to  this  letter  until  January  10,  and  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  delay  was  due  to  his  impaired  health. 
This  is  part  of  what  he  wrote: 


»  Harris  to  Stokes.  Oct.  23,  1837,  O.  I.  A.,  Letter  Book  No.   15,  p.  454. 
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I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  Octo.  1837,  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  censure  me  for  the  terms  used  by  me  in  a  letter  to  Capt. 
Armstrong,  merely  stating  what  one  of  the  Cherokee  Chiefs  and  several 
influential  Cherokees  had  said  relative  to  the  proposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  Cherokee  annuities  in  goods 
in  the  place  of  money-  You  have  extended  your  reprimand  further  by 
saying  that  I  have  been  heretofore  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  remarks 
disrespectful  towards  my  official  superiors,  and  you  have  added  a  threat, 
that  if  this  conduct  on  my  part  is  not  abandoned,  you  will  report  me 
to  my  official  superiors. 

He  dwelt  on  the  help  he  gave  Jackson  in  his  campaign  for 
President  and  the  support  he  had  given  to  Van  Buren,  analyzed 
the  charges  against  him,  and  denied  any  intention  of  being  dis- 
respectful to  his  superiors — almost  a  servile  reply. 

In  regard  to  my  very  short  note  to  Capt.  Armstrong  of  the  5th  of 
Sept.  1837,  relative  to  the  Cherokee  Annuities  being  paid  in  goods  in- 
stead of  money,  I  offered  no  opinion  of  my  own :  I  only  repeated  what 
the  Cherokee  Chief  and  others  said  to  me  on  the  subject.  But,  Sir,  in 
order  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  performed  my  duty  to  the  Government 
in  this  case,  I  now  inform  you,  that  very  soon  after  the  date  of  my  note 
to  Capt.  Armstrong,  I  attended  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  Cherokee 
Council  at  their  Council  House,  twenty  seven  miles  from  this  place. 
There  I  laid  the  proposition  of  the  Government  before  the  Council  and 
I  herewith  enclose  the  proceedings  on  that  subject.  .  .  . 

I  had  formerly  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Indian  Agent  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  situation,  the  wants  and  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Indians,  and  to  give  the  government  all  the  necessary 
information  on  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs;  but  you  have  forbid  me 
to  offer  any  opinion  whatever,  and  tied  me  down  to  the  mere  mechanical 
duty  of  passing  the  commands  of  the  Department :  Be  it  so-  If  you  do 
not  obtain  information  on  Indian  Affairs  from  your  Agents,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  from  what  other  and  better  source  you  do  obtain  it. 

If  you  acquire  your  information  on  Indian  Affairs  from  the  errone- 
ous printed  statements  of  Isaac  McCoy;  or  from  the  malignant  accusa- 
tions of  Mr.  Schermerhorn  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Department  is 
often  misinformed  and  misled. 

As  you  have  not  informed  me  in  what  particular  cases  I  have  in- 
dulged in  expressions  disrespectful  toward  my  Official  Superiors,  it 
may  be  possible  that  you  wish  to  recall  my  lost  respect  for  your  prede- 
cessor in  office  Mr.  Herring.-  I  cannot  submit  to  any  such  terms.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Schermer- 
horn and  Ellsworth  his  conduct  to  me  has  been  highly  injurious  and 
unjust;  and  such  as  to  leave  no  other  impression  on  my  mind  than  a 
mixed  sentiment  of  contempt  and  pity. 
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Sir,  from  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  I  have  passed  more 
than  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  in  that  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  much  higher  and  more  responsible  situ- 
ations than  my  present  subordinate  station,  and  your  reprimand  is  the 
first  mark  of  disapprobation  I  ever  received  for  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties ;-  If  I  have  occasionally  given  my  opinions 
and  offered  my  advice  in  regard  to  the  management  of  Indian  Affairs, 
I  have  deemed  it  to  be  part  of  my  duty  to  do  so ;  and  whenever  it  is  con- 
sidered an  offence  to  the  Government  for  a  public  functionary  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  subjects  pertaining  to  his  official  station,  then  I  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  office  can  no  longer  be  rendered  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  beneficial  to  those  for  whose  welfare  it  was  created. 

With  these  confessions  and  with  all  my  transgressions  upon  my  head 
you  are  at  liberty  to  report  me  to  my  Superiors ;  and  if  I  am  dismissed, 
you  will  have  got  rid  of  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  whose  public  acts, 
you  have  been  the  first  to  censure  and  condemn. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  wrote  a  similar  letter 
to  J.  W.  A.  Sanford,  Creek  agent,  who  had  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  commissioner  by  a  letter  in  which  he  also  dwelt 
on  the  folly  of  the  department,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  In- 
dians to  accept  the  spoiled  food  in  order  to  relieve  the  depart- 
ment of  its  embarrassment.  The  commissioner  replied  to  San- 
ford on  the  same  date  as  his  letter  to  Stokes,  with  similar  stric- 
tures on  his  expressions.29  Sanford  on  December  8  replied  in 
a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  running  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  which  is  a  blistering  indictment  of  the  department 
for  its  futility,  if  not  worse,  and  its  intolerance  of  efforts  by 
the  agents  to  advise  it  of  local  conditions  among  the  Indians. 
The  letter  is  well  written  and  one  enjoys  the  measured  con- 
demnation of  a  department  that  was  unwilling  to  take  advice 
from  those  in  subordinate  positions  who  were  able  to  help  it, 
if  its  incumbent  were  willing  to  be  advised.  One  enjoys,  too, 
Sanford's  generous  reference  to  Stokes  in  the  last  paragraph: 

Pardon  me,  Sir,  for  telling  you  that  the  omission  on  your  part  is  the 
more  inexcusable  as  you  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  Indian  agents  residing  at  this  place,  and  although  you 
have  deemed  it  your  imperative  duty  to  preach  passive  obedience  to  the 
one,  and  to  lecture  the  other  upon  rules  of  good  behavior,  rather  than 
confer  with  either  on  subjects  of  public  interest  in  this  quarter  -  the 
one  has  not  been  without  consideration  among  his  fellowmen  at  home- 


29  Sanford,    who   had   been    prominently    identified   with   the    emigration    of    the    Creek    In- 
dians, quit  the  service  in  disgust  and   returned  to  Alabama. 
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the  other,  Sir,  has  served  his  country  ably  and  faithfully  nearly  double 
the  number  of  years  which  you  have  lived  without  a  blot  on  his  es- 
cutcheon. 

Following  the  execution  of  Schermerhorn's  so-called  Cherokee 
"treaty"  of  1835  several  large  parties  of  Cherokee  emigrants 
had  been  removed  from  their  old  home  and  located  in  the  new 
Cherokee  Nation.  Some  came  by  water,  and  other  hundreds 
traveled  overland.  On  their  arrival  in  the  West  they  were 
greatly  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  claims  for  property 
lost,  stolen  by  white  people,  or  necessarily  abandoned  on  their 
removal.  Their  necessities  involved  the  patient  Stokes  in  much 
labor,  as  explained  by  him  in  a  letter  of  April  3,  1838: 

I  am  so  incessantly  engaged  since  the  arrival  of  the  late  Cherokee 
emigrants  that  I  expect  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  my  station  as  my 
salary  will  not  enable  me  to  pay  a  clerk.  I  have  written  over  two  hun- 
dred powers  of  attorney  in  the  last  three  weeks  for  Cherokees  claiming 
arrearages  for  lost  property  and  the  value  of  reservations  East.  I  know 
it  is  not  my  business  to  write  all  these  powers  of  attorney,  but  only  to 
authenticate  them.  However,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct,  I  am  determined  that 
the  other  party,  the  Indians  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

Stokes  paid  little  attention  to  the  regulation  requiring  agents 
to  address  the  Indian  department  through  the  local  superin- 
tendent. He  frequently  wrote  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
On  June  5,  1838,  he  sat  down  to  relieve  his  mind  and  impart 
information  on  a  number  of  subjects  that  he  believed  ought  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary.  This  long  letter  of  two 
thousand  words  may  have  occupied  him  more  than  one  day,  but 
it  bears  date  June  5.  He  prefaces  his  letter  to  Secretary  Poin- 
sett as  follows : 

I  have  for  some  time  had  a  desire  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  Indian  affairs.  The  accounts  we  had  of  your  indisposi- 
tion have  prevented  me.  I  know  that  the  instructions  require  me  to 
make  communications  on  this  subject  either  to  the  superintendent  or 
to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
discernment  of  the  one  and  my  suggestions  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
other :  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  for  which 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  conditions  among  the  Indians  in  the 
West  and  how  they  have  suffered  by  lack  of  departmental  un- 
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derstanding.  This  is  an  interesting  letter  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  is  too  long  to  set  it  out  here.  The  embarrassment  under 
which  Stokes  labored  at  this  time  is  shown  at  the  end  of  his 
letter : 

I  must  trespass  on  your  patience  for  one  thing  more  as  respects  my- 
self :  I  am  called  upon  almost  daily  by  many  of  the  Cherokees  to  attend 
to  their  settlements  with  the  disbursing  agent  for  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  their  reservations,  for  the  money  or  provisions  allotted  for 
their  year's  subsistence  under  treaty  stipulations;  and  for  making 
requisitions  on  the  disbursing  agent  for  the  pay  of  the  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  various  other  claims  requiring 
my  sanction.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  I  have  to  wait  on  the 
disbursing  agent  in  many  cases,  3  or  4  times  in  the  day.  I  have  cheer- 
fully done  this  duty  heretofore  for  the  accommodation  of  my  Cherokee 
people,  but  I  am  now  ordered  to  fix  my  temporary  agency  ten  miles 
from  Fort  Gibson  where  the  disbursing  agent  is  situated.  A  residence 
in  the  country  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  my  present  home  at  the 
garrison  and  much  more  desirable  on  the  score  of  expense,  but  it  will 
be  a  severe  task  for  me  to  wait  on  the  disbursing  agent  upon  business 
necessary  to  my  public  duties. 

He  explained  how  the  spectacle  of  their  agent  dancing  attend- 
ance and  awaiting  the  convenience  of  a  second  lieutenant  dis- 
bursing officer  rendered  him  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  his  In- 
dians and  made  the  discharge  of  his  duties  more  difficult. 

I  have  written  to  you  as  an  official  agent  of  the  Government;  but 
perhaps  I  have  claimed  too  much  indulgence  in  the  belief  that  I  am 
addressing  a  friend.30 

Stokes  was  constantly  suffering  from  ill  health,  which  he  men- 
tioned in  his  report  of  August  12: 

I  should  sooner  have  sent  you  my  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
but  have  been  for  some  time  and  now  am  much  afflicted  with  the  usual 
summer  bowel  complaint  accompanied  with  fever,  which  renders  me 
nearly  unable  to  write. 

He  reported  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  blacksmiths,  a 
wheelwright,  a  wagon  maker,  and  interpreters  authorized  by 
the  Cherokee  treaty.  He  told  how  the  delay  of  two  or  three 
years  in  sending  from  Washington  the  school  funds  authorized 
by  treaty  had  broken  up  some  of  the  schools  in  the  Cherokee 


*0  Stokes  served  in  the  Senate  in   the  Seventeenth   Confess,   while    Poinsett   wa*   a 
ber  of  the  House. 
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Nation.  He  submitted  a  list  of  traders  licensed  by  him  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  who  were  much  more  numerous  than  usual  for 
interesting  reasons  explained  by  him: 

Many  of  the  late  emigrants  by  the  sale  of  their  improvements  and 
other  property,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  brought  considerable  sums  of 
money  with  them,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  traders  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  money,  to  whatever  country  it  is  carried.  Another  powerful  motive  for 
so  many  applications  was  owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  trade  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  large  commercial  cities.  Many  respectable  retail 
storekeepers  from  the  East  find  that  they  cannot  sell  their  goods  for  a 
sound  currency  at  home,  and  preferred  coming  into  the  Indian  country 
where  the  sales  were  mostly  for  silver.31 

In  the  late  summer  of  this  year  the  Cherokees  desired  to  hold 
a  general  council  of  their  own  people  and  friends  and  got  Stokes 
to  write  invitations  to  ten  other  tribes,  including  all  of  the 
immigrants  in  the  western  country.  The  council  which  began 
September  15,  1838,  near  Tahlequah  was  a  large  and  interesting 
affair.  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  commandant  at  Fort  Gibson,  on 
hearing  of  it,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  called  to 
inaugurate  hostilities,  when  the  Indians  had  no  purpose  other 
than  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  to  renew  ties  of 
friendship  among  them.  Mason  communicated  his  alarm  to 
other  officials  with  the  result  that  General  Gaines  ordered  out 
troops  from  Jefferson  Barracks  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
called  on  the  governors  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  for  volun- 
teers to  defend  the  border.  There  was  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  the  alarm  and  Stokes,  who  attended  the  conference,  was 
exasperated  and  chagrined  that  his  friends,  the  Cherokees, 
should  have  been  the  object  of  such  unfounded  suspicion.  He 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

I  myself  wrote  the  messages  of  invitation  from  the  Cherokees  and 
there  was  not  one  word  of  hostile  feeling  nor  any  war  tokens  sent.  My 
people,  the  Cherokees,  and  I  myself  feel  mortified  that  their  views  and 
intentions  are  sought  for  and  believed  from  other  sources  than  their 
agent.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  be  misinformed  and  misled.32 

An  echo  of  this  difficulty  was  heard  when  the  Texas  minister 
reported  on  November  26  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  a  rumor 

31  Stokes  to  Armstrong,  Aug.  12,  1838,  "Agency  Cherokee  File"  Cherokee  West,  8/12, 
1838,    Stokes,    Gov.    Montfort. 

32  Stokes  to   Poinsett,   Sept.   25,    1838,   O.    I.    A. 
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had  been  heard  to  the  effect  that  the  Cherokees  and  other  In- 
dians were  planning  to  depredate  on  the  people  of  Texas.  The 
Secretary  of  War  later  directed  Stokes  to  investigate.  He  was 
devoted  and  loyal  to  his  Indians  and  deeply  resented  the  charge. 
He  reported  that  "there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement, 
so  far  as  regards  the  Cherokees  of  this  country" ;  and  he  added 
that  if  the  Texan  government  would  take  care  of  their  own  In- 
dians they  need  have  no  fear  of  those  in  the  United  States.33 

After  the  death  of  Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau  on  Christmas  day, 
1838,  Stokes  gave  much  thought,  time,  and  labor  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Osage  children  of  his  good  friend.  Reservations  of 
land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  had  been  made  to  them  in  the  Osage 
treaty  of  1825  and  Stokes  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  which  he  sought  to  invoke  the  au- 
thority of  that  office  for  the  security  of  those  helpless  children 
now  bereft  of  the  protection  of  the  capable  Chouteau.34 

The  year  1839  presented  many  difficult  problems  for  Stokes. 
More  than  thirteen  thousand  Cherokee  emigrants,  who  had  left 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  the  previous  autumn, 
arrived  in  the  Western  Cherokee  Nation  through  the  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring  in  a  deplorable  condition.  They  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  soldiers  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  a  treaty  manoeuvred  by  Schermerhorn  with  a  small 
minority  of  the  tribe  whose  members  had  previously  emigrated, 
and  who  with  earlier  arrivals  were  in  possession  of  the  local 
government.  The  newcomers,  numbering  about  two-thirds  of 
the  tribe,  undertook  to  consolidate  with  the  minority  residents 
and  set  up  a  government  for  the  whole  tribe.  The  smaller  fac- 
tion rejected  the  overtures  of  thfe  majority,  implying  the  prob- 
able establishment  of  John  Ross  as  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  the 
majority  proceeded  in  a  conference  which  the  minority  refused 
to  attend,  adopted  a  new  constitution,  and  established  a  new 
government.  Stokes  had  been  serving  with  the  old  settlers  and 
had  many  friends  among  them,  but  with  a  sound  sense  of  justice 
and  propriety  did  what  he  could  to  promote  a  union  of  the  fac- 
tions. He  was  thus  in  a  difficult  and  probably  unhappy  situa- 
tion. 


33  Stokes    to    Crawford,    March    20,    1839,    O.    I.    A.,    Cherokee    File    S-1420,     "Cherokee 
Agency,    S-1420." 

34/6iU,  March  19,  1839,  O.  I.  A.,  Osage  reserve  File  S  1458. 
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111  health  abode  with  him  most  of  the  time.  On  July  19,  1839r 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Ross  faction  to  visit  at 
their  camp  ground,  he  was  "preparing  and  ready  to  have  set  off 
when  I  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  with  the  return 
of  a  complaint  which  has  afflicted  me  much  during  the  hot 
weather."  He  sent  his  excuse  with  messages  of  friendship  and 
hope  for  restoration  of  peace  between  the  factions.35 

Three  weeks  later  he  got  out  of  his  sick  bed  to  prepare  six 
affidavits  for  as  many  Cherokees  to  sign  to  establish  an  alibi 
for  a  member  of  the  tribe  who  was  charged  with  murder  by 
"Col.  Mark  Bean  and  a  committee  of  Washington  County  Ar- 
kansas."36 

Through  the  winter  of  1839-40  Stokes  attended  many  councils, 
took  part  in  frequent  conferences  and  never  abated  his  efforts  to 
compose  the  differences  between  the  factions  of  the  tribe.87  In 
February,  1840,  he  wrote  a  letter  accompanying  the  minutes 
he  had  prepared  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  the  "old 
Settlers  and  the  New  Echota  treaty  party,"  who  were  the  resi- 
dent members  of  the  tribe  opposing  the  majority,  or  Ross  faction. 

I  have  attended  the  numerous  councils  of  the  Old  Settlers,  and  the 
Ross  party,  but  have  taken  no  other  part  than  as  instructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  to  have  the  obnoxious  decree  of  outlawry  against 
the  late  treaty  making  party  repealed,  which  the  Ross  party  did  on  my 
first  request.  I  have  spent  the  whole  year  and  much  of  my  money  in 
endeavoring  to  settle  this  vexed  question  between  the  parties;  and  I 
do  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  now  be  settled.  The  Old  Settlers  think 
they  have  the  right,  and  perhaps  they  have;  but  the  late  emigrants 
with  their  friends  here  have  double  their  numbers  and  must  finally 
prevail  in  any  sort  of  contest.  The  Ross  party  are  16,000  souls;  the 
old  settlers  and  Treaty  party  are  6,000  souls. 

Stokes  then  proceeded  to  give  his  views  about  settling  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  factions  by  compromise.38 

In  spite  of  his  wise  efforts  his  industry  seems  to  have  come 
under  the  disapproval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  who,  on  March 
7,  1840,  issued  an  order  removing  him  from  his  office  and  placing 
the  country  under  martial  law,  to  be  enforced  by  the  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Gibson.    Stokes  wrote  to  Washington  : 


35  2C  Cong.,  1  Sets.,  House  Report  No.   129,   p.   77. 

36  Ibid.,    No.    188,   p.    97. 
87  hoc.    cit. 

•8  Stokes  to  Poinsett,  Cherokee  Agency,  Bayou  Menard,  Feb.  12,  1840,  O.  I.  A. 
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I  think  I  am  not  asking  anything  unreasonable  when  I  humbly  re- 
quest you  to  inform  me  what  are  the  charges  against  me,  and  by 
whom  made.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  have  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  make  an  improper  or  impertinent  request;  and  if  it  is  not  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  give  me  the  information  I  ask,  I  hope  it  will  be 
withheld,  for  I  would  be  among  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  require 
anything  improper  from  my  superior  in  office.39 

In  the  autumn  Stokes  was  restored  to  his  authority  as 
Cherokee  agent  and  at  once  began  the  task  of  preparing  his 
quarterly  returns,  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  suspension  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the  lack  of  au- 
thority anywhere  for  the  functioning  of  Cherokee  administra- 
tion. The  reports  were  delivered  to  Superintendent  Arm- 
strong at  the  Choctaw  agency  on  July  15,  but  in  1841  Stokes 
received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  letter 
written  a  month  earlier,  saying  that  his  quarterly  returns  of 
disbursements  for  the  whole  year  of  1840  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1841  had  not  been  received,  and  requiring  him  to  prepare 
and  forward  them  at  once.  In  his  reply  Stokes  seemed  to  des- 
pair of  collecting  the  necessary  information  out  of  the  disorder 
into  which  his  office  had  been  thrown  by  the  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment.40 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Pierce  M.  Butler,  former  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  Cherokee  agent  and  on 
September  23,  1841,  the  secretary  addressed  a  letter  to  Stokes 
informing  him  of  the  change  and  directing  him  to  turn  his  pa- 
pers over  to  Butler. 

Concerning  this  appointment,  Stokes  wrote : 

This  is  the  first  notice  I  have  had  of  the  appointment  of  a  Cherokee 
agent,  and  I  have  continued  at  the  agency  in  constant  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  agent.  I  could  not,  according  to  my  notions  of  the  duties  of  a 
public  agent,  leave  the  office  without  any  person  officially  authorized  to 
take  the  possession  and  care  of  the  books,  papers,  and  valuable  Cherokee 
Wills,  Deeds  and  Bills  of  Sale  and  Guardianship  Bonds  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Cherokee  Agent.  For  in  this  office  is  filed  the  only  written 
evidence  of  property  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  belonging  to  widows,  orphans  and  other  legatees  who,  but  for 
this  precaution  might  and  would  have  their  papers  destroyed,  and  the 
evidence  of  ownership  left  to  the  uncertain  recollection  of  individual? 

30  Stokes  to  Crawford,  Sept.   22,   1840,   O.   I.   A. 

<0  Ibid.,  July  15,  1841,  "Cherokee  Agency,  Bayou  Menard." 
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as  formerly.  The  wealthy  Cherokees  are  too  much  enlightened  to  leave 
their  property  at  the  hazard  of  verbal  testimony.  Some  years  ago  I 
informed  Mr.  C.  A.  Harris,  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of 
this  practice  of  the  Cherokees  of  having  their  Wills,  Deeds,  Bills  of 
Sale  and  Administration  and  Guardianship  Bonds,  recorded  and  filed 
in  the  oifice  of  the  Cherokee  Agent  for  safe  keeping.41 

The  next  day  Stokes  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  reminding  him  that  more  than  four  years  before,  he, 
Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau  and  Missionary  Abraham  Redfield,  as 
a  commission  acting  under  directions  of  the  department,  had 
appraised  the  improvements  of  Union  and  Harmony  missions, 
entailing  a  journey  of  270  miles  and  the  viewing  of  about  sev- 
enty buildings  and  improvements.  For  this  laborious  service 
not  a  penny  had  been  paid  Stokes,  he  said,  and  added, 

It  will  further  be  seen  that  every  word  of  the  reports  except  the  sig- 
natures was  written  by  myself;  a  labour  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
undergo  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  my  public  life.  As  I 
am  dismissed  from  my  station  and  need  everything  which  is  just  (and 
I  ask  no  more)  will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  expect  for  my  services  in  this  business,  in  which  without  my 
knowledge,  I  was  commanded  to  head  the  commission.42 

Nine  days  later  he  wrote  another  letter  to  Crawford,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  government  not  only  had  neglected  to 
pay  for  the  services  on  his  appraising  commission,  but  had  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  out  of  his  salary  an  allowance  made  to  one 
Doctor  Ritchie  on  a  much  less  meritorious  claim.  It  appeared 
that  when  Stokes,  General  Arbuckle,  and  Major  Armstrong  had 
made  the  treaty  with  the  Comanche  and  other  wild  Indians  in 
1835,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  for  the  purchase 
of  presents  and  other  expenses,  a  few  hundred  dollars  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Stokes,  who  hoped  it  might  be  applied 
on  his  past  due  salary. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  .  .  .  that  I  never  received  one  single  cent  for 
my  services  in  making  the  treaties  of  1835  and  1837.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  journal  of  the  commissioners43  in  making  the  treaty  of  24th 
August,  1835,  with  the  Camanches  and  Wichitas  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  (should  it  be  required)  that  I  was  never  absent  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  during  the  whole  time;  and  for  the  further  purpose 


■*i  Stokes  to  the  Commissioner,  Oct.  26,  1841,  O.  I.  A„   184    (Cherokee  file  S  3036). 
*2  Stokes  to  Crawford,  Oct.   27,   1841,   O.   I.  A. 
43  This   journal   extended   to  many   pages. 
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of  showing  that  from  the  4th  May  to  the  19th  July,  1835,  the  commis- 
sioners were  without  a  secretary  and  the  whole  of  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  business  devolved  upon  me. 

Since  my  first  coming  to  this  country  as  a  commissioner  I  have  had 
as  many  as  four  joint  commissions  West,  and  was  always  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  Commission.  The  heaviest  duties  have  always  fallen 
to  my  share,  while  others  assume  the  credit.  It  is  officially  stated  that 
upon  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  these  two  treaties  .  .  .  the  bal- 
ance reported  in  my  hands  was  $420.15%.  This  money  it  will  be 
recollected  was  especially  appropriated  for  the  expense  of  making  the 
treaties  with  the  Nations  and  Tribes  of  the  Great  Western  Prairies ;  and 
if  I  have  erred  in  retaining  a  small  part  of  what  is  due  me  for  my 
service  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  Treaties  West  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
and  ask  forgiveness;  and  will  readily  submit  to  have  it  deducted  from 
my  salary  as  Agent  as  recommended  by  T.  Hartley  Crawford,  Esq., 
for  I  never  have  nor  ever  will  resist  the  decisions  of  my  superiors. 

With  this  letter  Stokes  enclosed  his  quarterly  accounts,  the 
preparation  of  which  had  been  made  extremely  difficult  by  the 
action  of  his  superiors. 

Five  days  later,  on  November  10,  Stokes  wrote  again,  re- 
ferring to  his  past  services  as  commissioner  for  which  he  had 
not  been  paid,  and  to  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  his  assistant  commissioner,  Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau,  who  had 
died  at  his  home  at  the  Grand  Saline  on  December  25,  1838, 
having  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  report  of 
the  commission  and  other  papers,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  were  not  realized  by  his  Indian  family,  and  which  had 
probably  been  destroyed. 

Ten  days  later  Stokes  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  John  C. 
Spencer,  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  detailed  so  many  im- 
portant events  of  his  life  that  its  inclusion  in  this  place  seems 
necessary. 

I  know  that  no  man  ought  to  address  a  public  functionary  on  the 
score  of  friendship  or  former  acquaintance,  and  to  expect  thereby  to 
obtain  a  favorable  consideration  of  his  claims  for  redress  of  what  he 
may  consider  as  grievances:  But  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of  making 
my  pretentions  understood,  but  by  referring  to  transactions  in  which 
I  have  had  a  conspicuous  share.  I  was  in  public  service,  either  in  the 
land  or  Sea  Service,  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  from 
1775  to  1783,  and  am  one  among  the  last  of  those  that  remain  of  that 
class. 
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After  the  close  of  the  War  in  1783,  I  remained  in  North  Carolina, 
in  various  public  appointments  until  December,  1816,  when  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  seven  sessions,  (one  short 
session  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  six  years  under  a  new  Election)  Per- 
haps it  may  be  impertinent  to  remark  that  I  well  remember  your  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  last  United  States  Bank  of  1816.- 
If  I  recollect  right,  President  Tyler  was  one  of  your  Bank  Committee, 
[f  he  was  not  1  am  satisfied  that  William  A.  Burwell  was  one,  from 
whom  I  got  the  account  of  your  proceedings  before  the  publication  of 
your  Official  Report. 

After  retiring  from  Congress  I  was  occasionally  in  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  visitors  at  West 
Point,  until  1831,  when  I  was  elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
and  served  1831  and  1832.-  I  was  then  appointed  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  West,  with  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  and 
John  F.  Schermerhorn,  with  considerable  powers  in  the  regulating  of 
Indian  Affairs  West-  We  made  several  Treaties,  particularly  those 
of  the  14th  February,  1833,  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  of  Muscogee 
Nations,  in  which  a  very  difficult  question  was  adjusted,  wherein  Gov. 
Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Geography  of  the  Country,  had  ceded  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the 
Treaty  of  6th  May,  1828,  a  part  of  the  same  land  which  had  been 
previously  ceded  to  the  Creek  or  Muscogee  Nation. 

He  then  detailed  other  activities  that  have  been  set  out  in  this 
account. 

After  having  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience  I  have  now  only 
come  to  the  object  of  this  letter.-  Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  War  Office  notifying  me  that  Pierce  M.  Butler  was  appointed 
Cherokee  Agent,  and  directing  me  to  deliver  the  Cherokee  Books,  papers 
and  property  to  him-  By  the  same  mail  I  received  a  Commission  as 
Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Fayetteville,  Washington  County, 
Arkansas-  Now  it  is  not  my  wish  to  be  in  the  way  of  any  man;  but 
as  Mr.  Butler  has  not  yet  come,  and  perhaps  may  decline  the  office,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  my  humble  claim  to  the  Office  of  the  Agency,  with 
the  duties  of  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  preference  to  accepting  the 
Office  of  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  to  the  duties  of  which  I  am  a 
stranger. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  my  removal  has  not  been  sought  by 
either  the  Treaty  or  Ridge  party;  the  old  party  of  first  settlers;  or  the 
new  Emigrants,  or  Ross  party-  My  most  influential  friends  are 
among  them  all,  and  I  have  seen  them  all  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  most 
of  them  called  on  me  in  going  or  returning  from  their  annual  Council 
in  October  last-  If  it  should  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  Government  to  continue  an  old  Revolutionary 
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Veteran  in  his  former  office  for  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  thankful,  in- 
asmuch as  my  long  stay  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  caused  me  business 
which  it  will  take  me  some  time  to  settle  to  my  satisfaction. 

Subsequently,  on  January  5,  Spencer  acknowledged  receipt 
of  Stokes's  letter  of  more  than  six  weeks  before,  which  had  been 

submitted  to  the  President: 

He  states  that  in  appointing  you  to  the  place  of  the  register  of  the 
land  office  at  Fayetteville,  he  had  regard  to  your  comfort  in  your  de- 
clining age,  after  long  and  valuable  active  service.  In  appointing 
Governor  Butler  to  the  Indian  Agency  the  President  sought  only  a 
more  active  man  while  he  gave  to  you  a  place  not  less  honourable. 
Governor  Butler's  arrival  at  the  Agency  having  been  reported  to  this 
department,  there  would  be  manifest  impropriety  in  your  retaining  the 
place.44 

Just  how  Stokes  was  employed  for  the  next  few  months  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  was  confined  to  his  home 
from  feeble  health,  which  had  continued  for  several  years.  For 
some  reason  which  is  not  known,  the  War  Department  made  a 
change  in  its  plans  and  on  September  8,  1842,  issued  to  Stokes 
a  commission  appointing  him  sub-agent  for  the  "Senecas,  Sen- 
ecas  and  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws,"  and  notifying  him  to  report 
to  Major  William  Armstrong,  acting  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  at  the  Choctaw  Agency.  He  was  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$750  per  annum  "in  full  of  all  emoluments  &  allowances  what- 
soever." This  commission  was  signed  by  John  C.  Spencer,  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Apparently  he  did  not  receive  the  commission  immediately, 
for  on  September  20  Stokes  wrote  again  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs : 

Having  been  Superceded  in  my  late  appointment  as  Kegister  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  I  have  to  look  out  for  other  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

I  wish  your  instructions  how  I  am  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  public  documents  and  papers  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Cherokee 
Agency. 

Again  he  catalogued  his  official  services  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  so  happened  that  in  all  these  Commissions,  I  was  put  at  the  Head, 
and  the  public  Documents  and  papers  left  with  me.     Of  the  first  Com- 

44  Indian   Office  Letter   Book   No.    32,   p.    356. 
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mission  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Schermerhorn  went  to  the  East  before 
the  Commission  Expired.-  Of  the  Second  Commission,  Major  Arm- 
strong is  dead,  and  Gcnl.  Arbuckle  is  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge:  And 
of  the  third  Commission  Col.  Chouteau  is  dead :  so  that  I  have  no 
proper  place  to  deposit  these  Documents,  Records  and  other  papers.— 
Many  of  these  papers  and  Books  are  originals,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  ought  to  be  preserved.  The  journals  are  all  Originals,  copies 
only  having  been  sent  to  the  War  Department :-  The  accounts,  Vouch- 
ers &  Drafts  are  all  originals.-  The  whole  are  too  cumbersome  and 
heavy  to  be  sent  any  where  by  Mail,  as  they  will  weigh  upwards  of 
fifteen  pounds.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  direct  in  what  manner  these 
papers  are  to  be  disposed  of. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Stokes  was  able  to  report  to  Armstrong  or 
assume  the  duties  under  his  new  commission,  for  he  died  on 
November  4,  1842.  The  place  of  his  d.eath  is  not  definitely  fixed, 
but  available  evidence  indicates  that  he  died  at  or  near  the 
Cherokee  agency  on  Bayou  Menard.  Marcellus  DuVal,  on  No- 
vember 25,  writing  from  the  Cherokee  agency  at  Fort  Gibson, 
reported  that  he  had  died  before  the  arrival  of  the  letter  of 
October  18  from  the  department.  DuVal  said  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  papers  and  documents  formerly  in  possession  of 
Stokes  which  were  in  "such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it  would 
take  considerable  time  to  arrange  them.  I  have  therefore  boxed 
them  up  as  they  were  and  had  them  brought  to  this  place,  intend- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  to  assort  and  arrange  them."  Appar- 
ently the  papers  were  brought  from  the  place  occupied  by  Stokes 
at  the  Cherokee  agency  on  Bayou  Menard,  eight  or  ten  miles 
east  of  Fort  Gibson  and  deposited  at  the  fort. 

Stokes's  body  was  interred  at  Fort  Gibson  with  military 
honors.  All  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  turned  out  and  Capt. 
Nathan  Boone's  company  of  dragoons  formed  the  escort.45  A 
large  concourse  of  citizens  from  the  surrounding  country  at- 
tended, and  immediately  after  the  services  the  officers  and  citi- 
zens assembled  and  adopted  fitting  testimonials  to  his  memory, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

The  deceased  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
In  his  boyhood,  he  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  our  National  Indepen- 
dence, with  all  the  ardor  and  zeal  which  characterized  his  whole  career 
in  after  life.     He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  British  cruelty  on  board 


45  Foreman,  Pioneer  Days  in  the  Early  Southwest,   p.   266. 
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the  Jersey  prison  ship,  and  was  in  confinement  on  that  odious  vessel 
for  more  than  a  year.  After  the  war  his  adventurous  spirit  led  him 
to  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  the  captain  of  a  merchantman  .  .  . 
He  has  filled  probably  the  duties  of  more  different  offices  than  any 
man  of  his  day,  and  in  all  of  them  displayed  the  highest  order  of  talent. 
.  .  .  He  was  without  intermission,  a  member  of  the  College  of  Electors 
from  his  state,  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  Jackson's  last  term  -  the 
last  three  elections  being  president  of  the  College. 

From  his  extensive  intercourse  with  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of 
the  United  States  of  the  last  century,  his  great  observation  and  a  most 
extraordinary  memory,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  the  prominent  facts 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  its  politics,  and  great  men,  rendering  him 
at  all  times  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  companions 
either  for  the  old  or  young. 

Although  far  from  any  kindred,  he  received  during  his  last  illness  all 
the  kind  attention  that  children  would  bestow  upon  a  father.  His  last 
hours  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  many  of  his  friends  and  his  exit 
was  without  a  struggle.46 

46  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  7,  1842,  p.  3,  col.  3.  The  Muskogee  Indian  Territory  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  March,  1925,  dedicated  a  handsome  monument  to 
Stokes.  It  is  erected  on  a  hill  in  the  village  of  Fort  Gibson  overlooking  the  site  of  hia 
first  quarters  in  the  log  fort  that  was  his  home  for  many  years.  This  log  stockade,  com- 
plete with  blockhouses,  has  been  recently  reconstructed  as  a  reminder  of  the  historical 
significance   of   the   early   fort. 


THE  CATAWBA  NATION  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS 

By  Frank  G.  Speck 

In  building  up  an  approach  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ever  more  and  more  perplexing  cultural  problems  of  the  Siouan- 
speaking  tribes  of  the  Southeast,  I  prepared  two  sections  of  mat- 
ter dealing  with  tribal  nomenclature  and  identity  of  groups 
formerly  inhabiting  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The 
material  assembled  in  these  papers  was  in  part  derived  from 
Catawba  informants  during  the  time  when  work  was  carried 
on  in  this  culture  area,  as  occasion  permitted,  from  1921  to  the 
present  year;  in  part  supplemented  by  references  taken  from 
historical  sources  referring  to  early  tribal  locations  and  name 
identities  in  the  Carolina  piedmont.  The  first  article  appeared 
in  the  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  2  (April- 
June,  1935),  under  the  title  "Siouan  Tribes  of  the  Carolinas  as 
Known  from  Catawba,  Tutelo,  and  Documentary  Sources."  The 
second  installment  of  data  is  now  presented.1 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  collection  of 
data  pertaining  to  the  name  identity  of  the  Catawba  tribe  and 
neighboring  groups  derivable  from  the  few  remaining  speakers 
of  the  language  in  the  last  days  of  native  cultural  life.  The 
material  available  is  lamentably  meagre.  It  has,  however,  ac- 
quired magnified  value  in  the  esteem  of  ethnologists  and  histo- 
rians in  view  of  the  approaching  extinction  of  that  generation 
of  the  people  who  retain  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Catawba 
idiom.  The  method  of  arrangement  to  be  followed  is  first,  a 
treatment  of  the  Catawba  name  and  its  synonymy;  second,  a 
presentation  of  notes  recorded  on  the  names  and  relationships, 
in  native  tradition  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  of  the  Chero- 
kee, the  Chickasaw,  the  Shawnee,  the  Tuscarora,  the  Choctaw, 
the  Natchez,  the  so-called  "Croatan"  and  the  Powhatan  tribes. 
I  may  add  that  it  is  beyond  possibility  to  hope  for  further  dis- 


1  I  am  gratefully  acknowledging  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  the  Faculty  Research  Fund  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  various  times  over  the  period  indicated,  to  carry  on  the 
task  of  Gallatin,  now  over  a  century  past,  and  that  of  Gatschet  and  Mooney,  begun  in  a 
desultory  manner  upward  of  fifty  years  ago  among  the  surviving  Catawba.  The  living 
sources  of  information  on  the  language  and  mores  of  the  tribe  have  been  noted  and  their 
personal  histories  and  qualifications  reviewed  in  the  introduction  to  a  collection  of  Catawba 
Texts  published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  (Vol.  XXIV,  1934).  To  this  the  reader 
is  referred  for  a  more  intimate  view  of  Catawba  life  and  thought  as  revealed  in  legends 
and  dictations  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Samson  Owl,  Margaret  Brown,  and  Sally  Brown  Gordon. 
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closure  of  knowledge  along  these  lines  from  younger  members 
of  the  tribe  now  since  the  death  of  Margaret  Brown  in  1922. 

General  consensus  places  the  Catawba  people  from  the  ear- 
liest recorded  times  in  the  foothills  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
mountains,  in  the  drainage  area  of  Catawba  River  (extend- 
ing over  20  miles,  1728)  and  west  to  Broad  River.  North 
and  south  their  range  is  given  as  lying  entirely  in  the  piedmont 
level  as  far  down  the  river  as  the  fall-line  at  Camden,  S.  C. 
Colonial  documents  indicate  this  clearly,  as  Mooney  shows,2 
and  native  tradition  among  both  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee 
confirms  it.  Schoolcraft  was  responsible  for  a  theory  of 
Canadian  origin  for  the  tribe.3  This  theory  need,  however,  claim 
no  further  attention.  "The  Catawba  were  found  living  about 
where  we  have  always  known  them  as  early  as  1567." 4  On  a 
French  map  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  region  by  Vermale, 
1717,  as  well  as  on  a  chart  of  the  same  region  by  an  anonymous 
French  cartographer,  conjecturally  dated  1697,  the  "Kitaba" 
and  "Katoba"  are  shown  in  the  approximate  location  where  we 
know  them,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  who 
reproduces  these  maps  from  originals  in  the  collections  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.5 

Upon  a  map  attributed  to  Popple  (1733)  a  similar  location  is 
given  for  the  Catapaw,  Wataree,  Sugaus,  and  Waxhaws,  and 
still  earlier  again  (about  1715)  on  a  chart  reproduced  by  Swan- 
ton  from  collections  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society.6 
Mr.  Douglas  L.  Rights  gives  a  discussion  of  identity  of  locations 
in  the  habitat  of  the  Catawba  and  neighboring  tribes  (Sara) 
which  no  student  of  Carolina  early  history  can  overlook.7 

The  tribe  was  evidently  encountered  by  Pardo,  one  of  De 
Soto's  expeditionaries,  1540-42,  a  conclusion  reached  by  Swan- 
ton,  who  believes  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Siouan  tribes 
extended  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  Savannah  River.  "We  are 


2  Mooney,  James,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  pp.   69,   71. 

3  As  concerns  Schoolcraft's  account,  in  which  he  presumes  the  tribe  to  have  been  some- 
where in  Canada  at  an  earlier  time,  whence  it  was  driven  by  the  "Connewangos,"  the 
entire  claim  is  dealt  with  summarily  by  Mooney  (op.  cit.)  as  "absurd,  the  invention  and 
ignorant  surmise  of  the  would-be  historian  who  records  the  tradition,  and  a  piece  with 
Schoolcraft's   identification   of  the   Catawba   with   the  lost   Eries." 

4  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  p.   69. 

6  Swanton,  John  R.,  "The  Kaskinampo  Indians  and  Their  Neighbors,"  American  Anthro- 
pologist, Vol.  XXII,  No.  3  (1930).  The  name  Kitaba  appears  on  the  Vermale  map  just 
south   of  a   "gross   village  de   Cheraque." 

6  Swanton,  John  R„  "Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  Their  Neighbors,"  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  LXXIII.  pi.  3. 

7  Rights,  Douglas  L.,  "The  Trading  Path  to  the  Indians,"  Bulletin  of  the  Archeological 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  II    (1935),  8-24. 
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simply  compelled  to  locate  Xualla  in  the  midst  of  the  country 
later  occupied  by  the  Cherokee,  and  a  town  called  Issa,  presum- 
ably derived  from  the  Catawba  term  Iswa,8  was  directly  north 
or  northwest  of  the  present  Augusta,  Georgia.  In  one  place 
Vandera,  describing  Pardo's  journey,  speaks  of  a  certain  river 
going  to  the  Sauapa  or  Sauxpa  and  Usi.  The  former  may  have 
been  the  Catawba,  the  latter  the  Sissipahaw."0  Again  Swanton, 
in  discussing  the  probability  of  early  Catawba  occupation  of 
Northwestern  South  Carolina  before  the  invasion  by  its  later 
Cherokee  inhabitants,  gives  his  view  in  regard  to  the  signficance 
of  the  name  Toccoa,  a  famous  Cherokee  town,  which  is  the  tribal 
name  applied  to  the  Catawba  by  the  Cherokee.  It  would  seem  as 
though  Toccoa  might  have  been  accordingly  a  Catawba  town 
incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  nation.    Says  Swanton, 

Could  it  be  possible  the  other  names  reported  by  Pardo  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  section  were  Catawba :  viz.  Gauchi  and  Tanasqui,  as  well  as  the 
Guasuli  of  De  Soto's  chroniclers  ?  Guasuli,  which  would  be  pronounced 
Wasooli  in  English,  was  plainly  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town 
called  Hiwasee  and  this,  according  to  Cherokee  tradition  reported  by 
Mooney,  was  originally  occupied  by  precursers  of  the  Cherokee  which 
they  called  "moon-eyed"  Indians.  Hiwasee  in  Cherokee  is  Ayuhwa'si, 
and  I  think  that  Guasuli  is  a  corruption  of  that  with  the  ending  ~li, 
which  may  be  the  Catawba  ~ri,  just  as  the  Siouan  Aguaquiri  of  Pardo 
appears  in  the  De  Soto  chronicles  as  Guaquili.  It  looks  as  if  the  Musk- 
hogean  tribes  and  Catawba  tribes  had  formerly  extended  well  into  or 
through  the  southern  Appalachians  side  by  side  and  had  been  forced 
out  of  the  mountains  by  the  Cherokee,  perhaps  under  pressure  from  the 
Iroquois  and  Delaware.10 

It  might  seem  too  presumptuous  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  to  designate  so  wide  an  area  of  country  between  the 
Savannah  and  Catawba  rivers  and  westward  into  the  mountains 
as  having  been  wholly  Catawba  territory,  yet  the  presence  of 
Catawba  place  nomenclature  indicates  the  presence  of  these  peo- 
ple whether  or  not  they  were  of  continuous  distribution  or  were 
only  represented  by  broken  units. 


8  I'swq,',    "river." 

9  Swanton,  John  R.,  Correspondence  May  4,  and   October   10,   1931. 

10  Again  Swanton  (correspondence  May  24,  1932)  deals  with  a  similar  probability.  "I 
wonder  if  the  Wesock  whose  children  Gabriel  Arthur  Bays  were  'brought  up  with  them 
(the  Tomahittans  or  Yuchi)  as  ye  Ianesaryes  are  amongst  the  Turkes,'  were  Waxhaw.  The 
word  is  certainly  like  Wisacky  which  Mooney  identified  with  the  Waxhaw,  both  Wesock 
and  Wisacky  evidently  having  filtered  through  Algonquin  interpreters.  If  that  is  so  we 
may  have  here  indications  of  a  long  continued  struggle  between  the  Catawba-speaking 
people  gradually  retreating  southward  and  the  Yuchi,  and  probably  Cherokee,  working  in 
from  the  north." 
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Leaving  for  the  time  the  question  of  the  extent  of  territory 
occupied  by  the  Siouan  tribes  of  the  east  at  the  opening  of  the 
historic  period,  we  may  consider  some  other  testimony  bearing 
upon  the  territory  held  by  the  tribe  through  the  colonial  era. 

Adair  knew  the  Catawba  country  well,  as  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  Savannah  River  and  his  journeys  to  Charleston 
show.  He  gave  the  boundaries  of  the  Catawba  country  as  34° 
north  latitude,  terminating  at  the  Cherokee  frontier  on  the  west, 
at  the  North  Carolina  line  in  the  north.  The  chief  settlement 
of  the  tribe  at  that  time  (1775)  was  200  miles  from  Charleston 
and  145  from  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  village  was  on  the  east 
side  of  a  "broad"  river,  meaning  the  Catawba  river,  which  would 
identify  his  reference  as  denoting  the  old  village  of  Turkey  Head 
or  Newtown. 

Adair's  statement  that  the  Catawba  were  living  at  that  time 
as  the  meanest  and  most  corrupted  Indians  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions should  not,  however,  be  given  too  much  weight,  though 
he  added  that  they  scarcely  planted  anything  and  that  the  colo- 
nial government  was  supplying  certain  of  their  wants,  which 
was  undoubtedly  true.  On  the  whole  the  decadent  condition  of 
the  tribe  in  descriptions  of  historic  times  might  possibly  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  it  had  formerly  been  a  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  group  which  had  suffered  cultural  decline  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinkage  of  its  territory.11 

The  proper  name  Catawba  with  its  derivatives  has  been  in 
general  use  among  colonial  writers  for  two  centuries  and  forms 
the  basis  of  the  names  by  which  the  tribe  is  known  among  other 
Indian  groups  of  the  east,  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
origin  or  etymology  can  be  offered.12    To  the  speakers  of  the 


H  Mention  should  somewhere  be  made  of  a  Catawba  migration  to  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  about  1890.  A  group  consisting  of  five  families  left  the  nation  in  South  Carolina 
after  their  conversion  to  Mormonism  and  settled  near  Sanford,  Colorado.  They  travelled 
by  railroad,  taking  their  families.  Those  who  constituted  this  group  were  Pinkney  Head, 
Alec  Tames,  Jim  Patterson,  Hilary  Harris  and  later,  Alonzo  Cantey.  Pinkney  Head  later 
moved  to  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  where  he  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-three; 
the  head  of  a  branch  community.  The  rest  comprise  a  colony  of  their  descendants  inter- 
married with  other  peoples,  some  Mexicans.  One  member  of  this  group  has  returned  to 
South  Carolina  and  married  in  the  Nation,  Ben  Garcia.  It  is  important  to  ethnology  to 
note  that  contact  through  correspondence  and  visiting  between  the  two  divisions  has  never 
been  severed  and  that  Pinkney  Head  is  still  conversant  with  the  Catawba  language 
(information  George  and  Ben  Garcia,  1937).  In  1899  three  families  also  went  to  Lindsey. 
Okla..   in   the   Chickasaw   nation. 

12  A  discussion  of  the  name  Catawba  was  presented  in  an  article,  "Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
Carolinas,"  American  Anthropologist,  XXXVII  (1935),  203-204.  "The  proper  name  Catawba 
has  been  the  subject  of  speculation  as  respects  its  origin  and  meaning.  No  definite  source 
in  neighboring  Indian  languages  can  be  traced  to  the  satisfaction  of  critical  judgment. 
Both  Swanton  and  Mooney  considered  the  possibility  of  Catawba  (Kata  pa)  and  Kitnhwa 
(variations  Katiiba,   Kuttawa,  etc.)    being  related  forms.     And  while  the  latter  term  is   an 
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language  it  is  a  proper  name  with  a  fixed  designation  but  having 
no  interpretation  of  which  they  are  conscious.  In  Catawba  the 
full  form  is  y$  katcdpa,  "Catawba  people,"  y$  "person"  being 
the  class  denominative  required  with  proper  tribal  names.  Per- 
sistent effort  to  pronounce  the  full  term  in  a  manner  intended  to 
construe  it  with  some  meaning  led  only  to  the  result  that  it  might 
be  y4  kat  hdpa,  "the  people  now  living  along  the  river,"  ('yq, 
"person,"  ka,  "the  present,"  -t  nominative  element,  hapa,  "on  the 
edge  of  water") .  I  offer  this  analysis  of  the  term  as  a  last  resort 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  its  source  and  possible  meaning.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  Kataba  among  the  Cherokee,  adapted  to 
the  idiosyncracies  of  Cherokee  phonetics,  indicates  likelihood 
that  its  origin  need  not  be  sought  for  in  that  direction.  The 
Cherokee  designation  for  the  Catawba  is  accordingly  Ani-C  tdgwa. 
Mooney  has  discussed  use  of  the  root  tagwa  in  Cherokee  personal 
and  place  names.  Outside  of  this  source  we  have  no  other  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  name  among  other  Indians  of  the  South 
except  for  Delaware  Katdpa  "Catawba  Indian,"  and  Shawnee 
Kuttawa.13  We  shall  therefore  have  to  let  the  term  rest  without 
etymological  solution  for  the  present,  beyond  what  value  lies  in 
the  suggestion  made  above. 

Other  names,  however,  exist  in  the  eponymy  of  the  Catawba 
as  being  applicable  to  themselves.  The  designation  y$  i-swq  here, 


accepted  proper  name  for  the  Cherokee  in  a  number  of  instances,  it  appears  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Catawba  as  well  in  some  Southern  tongues,  such  as  Shawnee  and  evidently 
Delaware.  The  interchange  of  6,  p,  and  h,  w  in  the  others  need  cause  little  embarrassment, 
for  they  are  phonetically  interchangeable.  Ostensibly  the  proper  name  is  an  old  one  refer- 
ring to  the  populations  of  the  Carolina  mountain  and  foothill  region,  without  specifying 
the  particular  tribe  or  idiom  of  its  bearers  as  being  Catawba,  Cherokee,  or  mixed  groups 
of  the  two." 

Ibid.,  pp.  204-5.  "Hence  the  construction  could  and  does  express  the  idea  of  'the 
People  upon  the  Edge  or  Bank  of  River.'  This  possibility  has  some  degree  of  likelihood 
in  the  fact  that  the  Catawba  have  always  been  designated  as  located  in  proximity  to 
the  river  that  bears  their  name.  The  historical  proper  names  of  the  tribe  have  been, 
from  the  first  (Lederer),  variations  of  the  term  i-'swq,  'river  (people),'  as  Esaw,  Issa, 
Ushery  and  the  like,  all  too  well  reviewed  in  the  accounts  to  need  listing  here. 

"In  the  Catawba  language  the  term  yq  i-swq,'  (hare),  'People  of  the  River,'  is  also 
applied  to  the  nation.  This  is  probably  the  form  of  the  proper  name  from  which  the 
common  names  in  early  records  were  derived,  as  for  instance  those  just  given.  And  we 
might  go  further  in  constructive  speculation  concerning  all  these  forms.  By  combining  the 
elements  into  a  perfectly  good  idiomatic  sentence  we  have  ye  i-swcf  kathdpa  which  would 
mean,  depending  upon  the  arbitrary  literal  values  of  the  stems,  'People  of  the  River 
(Catawba)  Banks,'  'People  of  the  River  (Catawba)  Broken  Banks.'  In  connection  with 
this  name  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Wateree  River,  which  is  nothing  but  a  section 
of  the  Catawba  lower  down,  traces  its  name  to  a  Catawba  word  meaning  'Washed  Away 
Banks'   (watarcf  hare)." 

13  This  name  has  possibilities  as  a  lead  for  assigning  a  former  wider  distribution  of  the 
Catawba  people  to  a  zone  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  late 
historic  times.  Swanton  has  pointed  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  worthwhile  suggestion 
in  the  following  words:  "However,  if  it  [ Catawba =Katawa]  is  identical  with  Kituhwa,  it 
must  be  fairly  old.  Mooney  says  this  last  was  originally  that  of  an  important  settlement 
on  Tuckasegee  River.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Catawba  were  once  settled  there?  And  if 
they  were,  would  not  this  be  an  excellent  hint  for  archaeological  investigation?"  (American 
Anthropologist,    XXXVII     (1935),    204-211.) 
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"people  of  the  river,"  has  long  been  treated  as  the  lexical  base 
for  derivative  forms  and  corruptions  appearing  in  early  ac- 
counts as  the  tribal  proper  name;  whence  Issa  (Lawson,  1714), 
Ushery  (Lederer,  1672),  Isi  (Pardo,  1566).  The  fact  should, 
however,  not  be  overlooked  that  to  Catawba  ears  y$  i-swq'  denotes 
also  "chief  person,"  an  interpretation  which  has  escaped  most 
commentators  (i-swq'  "river,"  or  "chief,  head  man"). 

Another  generic  term  is  used  to  denote  the  tribe,  namely 
i'VV  V?,  "people"  (duplicated  ye.  "person").  While  this  word 
denotes  "Indian"  in  general,  it  is  also  applied  in  texts  to  the 
Catawba  tribe. 

The  names  given  above  are  all  that  we  can  assemble  from  the 
speakers  of  the  language  to  serve  in  tracing  past  connections 
of  the  Catawba  with  other  tribes  and  former  locations  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

As  regards  the  former  neighbors  of  the  Catawba  in  the  South- 
east, living  sources  of  information  have  yielded  definite  names 
and  meagre  traditions  for  only  the  Cherokee,  Shawnee,  and 
Chickasaw,  embraced  in  the  following  notes.  With  the  Chero- 
kee there  is  still  some  social  contact.  The  Shawnee  and  Chicka- 
saw, however,  cut  off  from  direct  association  by  several  genera- 
tions, are  remembered  only  hazily  in  Catawba  traditional  his- 
tory as  cruel  enemies.  The  Creeks,  Yuchi,  Delawares,14  and 
Iroquois  who  played  such  tragic  parts  in  Catawba  history  have 
faded  completely  from  recollection. 

Cherokee.  The  one  Indian  group  with  whom  the  Catawba 
have  maintained  a  living  contact,  in  early  times  hostile  in  char- 
acter but  in  recent  times  friendly,  is  the  Cherokee  of  Western 
North  Carolina  whose  several  villages  are  distant  about  200 
miles  from  Catawba.  To  the  Cherokee  the  Catawba  apply  the 
designation  y$  mqtdrd\  "People  outside  the  country,"  freely  ren- 
dered "Outsiders,"  "Aliens." 

One  may  speculate  somewhat  upon  the  historical  aspects  of  this 
name,  as  referring  to  the  Cherokee  merely  as  neighbors  of  a  for- 
eign culture  or  as  an  alien  people  who  invaded  the  country.  Sev- 
eral Catawba  legends  refer  to  the  Cherokee  in  former  times  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Catawba,  both  as  warriors  and  as 


14  The  Delawares  of  Oklahoma  recall  the  Catawba  by  name  Kata'pa  for  which  no  etymo- 
logical explanation  is  forthcoming  in  Delaware. 
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magicians.  Yet  the  friendly  association  of  the  two  tribes  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  a  matter  of  record.  About  1840,  shortly 
after  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  the  west,  the  Catawba 
joined  the  remnant  of  the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  Qualla  reser- 
vation in  North  Carolina,  but  remained  with  them  only  a  short 
time,  then  turned  back  to  the  Catawba  River  and  finally  settled 
down  alone  again.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  number  of  in- 
termarriages between  the  two,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent 
families  on  both  sides  trace  their  ancestry  to  these  unions. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  interchange  of  customs 
and  no  reciprocal  influence  in  language. 

To  furnish  the  full  contribution  of  Mooney  on  the  history  of 
this  period,  the  following  quotation  is  given : 

The  Catawba  are  known  to  the  Cherokee  as  Ani'  tdgwa,  singular 
Atdgwa,  or  Tagiua,  the  Cherokee  attempt  at  the  name  by  which  they 
are  most  commonly  known.  They  were  the  immediate  neighbors  of 
the  Cherokee  on  the  east  and  southeast,  having  their  principal  settle- 
ments on  the  river  of  their  name,  just  within  the  limits  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  holding  the  leading  place  among  all  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Cherokee  country  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuscarora.  On  the  first 
settlement  of  South  Carolina  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  7,000 
persons  in  the  tribe,  but  their  decline  was  rapid,  and  by  war  and  disease 
their  number  had  been  reduced  in  1775  to  barely  500,  including  the 
incorporated  remnants  of  the  Cher  aw  and  several  smaller  tribes.  There 
are  now,  perhaps,  100  still  remaining  on  a  small  reservation  near  the 
site  of  their  ancient  towns.  Some  local  names  in  the  old  Cherokee  ter- 
ritory seem  to  indicate  the  former  presence  of  Catawba,  although  there 
is  no  tradition  of  any  Catawba  settlement  within  those  limits.  Among 
such  names  may  be  mentioned  Toccoa  creek,  in  northeastern  Georgia, 
and  Toccoa  river,  in  north-central  Georgia,  both  names  being  derived 
from  the  Cherokee  Tagwa  hi,  "Catawba  place."  An  old  Cherokee  per- 
sonal name  is  Tagwadilii ,  'Catawba  killer.' 

The  two  tribes  were  hereditary  enemies,  and  the  feeling  between  them 
is  nearly  as  bitter  today  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  the 
only  case  on  record  of  their  acting  together  was  in  the  war  of  1711-13, 
when  they  cooperated  with  the  colonists  against  the  Tuscarora.  The 
Cherokee,  according  to  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  claim  to  have  formerly 
occupied  all  the  country  about  the  head  of  the  Catawba  river,  to  below 
the  present  Morganton,  until  the  game  became  scarce,  when  they  retired 
to  the  west  of  the  "Blue  Ridge,  and  afterward  'loaned'  the  eastern  terri- 
tory to  the  Catawba.  This  agrees  pretty  well  with  a  Catawba  tradition 
recorded  in  Schoolcraft,  according  to  which  the  Catawba  -  who  are 
incorrectly  represented   as  comparatively  recent  immigrants  from  the 
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north-on  arriving  at  Catawba  river  found  their  progress  disputed  by 
the  Cherokee,  who  claimed  original  ownership  of  the  country.  A  battle 
was  fought,  with  incredible  loss  on  both  sides,  but  with  no  decisive 
result,  although  the  advantage  was  with  the  Catawba,  on  account  of 
their  having  guns,  while  their  opponents  had  only  Indian  weapons. 
Preparations  were  under  way  to  renew  the  fight  when  the  Cherokee 
offered  to  recognize  the  river  as  the  boundary,  allowing  the  Catawba 
to  settle  anywhere  to  the  east.  The  overture  was  accepted  and  an  agree- 
ment was  finally  made  by  which  the  Catawba  were  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try east  of  that  river  and  the  Cherokee  the  country  west  of  Broad 
river,  with  the  region  between  the  two  streams  to  remain  as  neutral 
territory.  Stone  piles  were  heaped  up  on  the  battlefield  to  commemorate 
the  treaty,15  and  the  Broad  river  was  henceforth  called  Eswau 
Huppeday16  (Line  river),  by  the  Catawba,  the  country  eastward  to 
Catawba  river  being  left  unoccupied.17  The  fact  that  one  party  had 
guns  would  bring  this  event  within  the  early  historic  period. 

The  Catawba  assisted  the  whites  against  the  Cherokee  in  the  war  of 
1760  and  in  the  later  Kevolutionary  struggle.  About  100  warriors, 
nearly  the  whole  fighting  strength  of  the  tribe,  took  part  in  the  first- 
mentioned  war,  several  being  killed,  and  a  smaller  number  accompanied 
Williamson's  force  in  1776. 18  At  the  battle  fought  under  Williamson 
near  the  present  site  of  Franklin,  North  Carolina,  the  Cherokee,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  related  by  Watford,  mistook  the  Catawba  allies 
of  the  troops  for  some  of  their  own  warriors,  and  were  fighting  for  some 
time  under  this  impression  before  they  noticed  that  the  Catawba  wore 
deer  tails  in  their  hair  so  that  the  whites  might  not  make  the  same 
mistake.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  Indian 
encounters  of  the  Revolution,  the  Cherokee  claim  that  they  had  actually 
defeated  the  troops  and  their  Catawba  allies,  when  their  own  ammuni- 
tion gave  out  and  they  were  consequently  forced  to  retire.  The  Cherokee 
leader  was  a  noted  war  chief  named  Tsani  (John). 

About  1840  nearly  the  whole  Catawba  tribe  moved  up  from  South 
Carolina  and  joined  the  eastern  band  of  Cherokee,  but  in  consequence 
of  tribal  jealousies  they  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  afterward  re- 
turned to  their  former  home.19 

Chickasaw.  That  the  Chickasaw,  whose  original  seats  were  in 
Tennessee,  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  Catawba  tradition  is 
shown  by  the  name  they  bear :  y$  imoctce  kdre,  "People  singing 


15  Heaps  of  stones  decided  locations  of  important  events.  Rocky  Hill  (between  the  present 
Catawba  reservation  and  Catawba  Junction,  S.  C.)  formerly  had  such  a  landmark  to  com- 
memorate the  death  and  burial  of  some  Shawnee  who  were  killed  by  the  Catawba. 

16  The  Catawba  vocabulary  is  extensively  characterized  by  homonyms.  Hdpare  may  mean 
to  cut  or  to  divide,  whence  by  corruption  iswau  huppeday  is  equivalent  to  "river  cutting 
off"  or  dividing. 

17  Catawba  MS.  from  S.  Carolina  official  archives.  Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  Indian  Tribes, 
Part  III,  pp.  293-4. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  294. 

19  Mooney,  James,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee  (Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,    Part  I),   pp.    880-1. 
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over  there,"  or  by  another  signification  of  the  term  y$  mgtce, 
"People  mean,  angry  or  savage"  (mgtce,  "angry"). 

Catawba  contact  at  home  with  invading  Chickasaw,  according 
to  Swanton,  began  in  1735,  lasted  until  1775,  and  formed  the 
background  out  of  which  the  tales  of  strife  with  this  mobile  and 
war-like  people  arose.  Relying  again  upon  Swanton  for  the  com- 
pilation of  evidence  sought  for  in  this  connection,20  we  learn 
that  not  later  than  1730  a  Chickasaw  band  was  settled  near  New 
Windsor,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  River. 
Its  chief  in  1737  was  named  the  "Squirrel  King."  This  band 
continued  living  near  Augusta  probably  down  to  the  period  of 
the  American  Revolution,  for  even  as  late  as  1795  a  claim  to 
ownership  of  the  land  of  this  settlement  had  been  made  by  the 
tribe.  Swanton  infers  from  testimony  adduced  from  Hawkins, 
who  wrote  in  1799,  that  this  band  of  Chickasaw  had  rejoined 
their  own  people  by  that  date.  Mooney  thought  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  South  Carolina  traders  that  instigated  this  Chicka- 
saw band  to  come  to  the  Savannah  from  Mississippi,  and  that 
with  them  came  a  band  of  Natchez  fugitives,  since  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  incorporation  of  some  "Natchee"  with  the  Catawba 
Nation  in  1743.21 

Referring  to  his  own  part  in  the  Chickasaw  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  Adair  states  that  a  little  over  twenty  years  before  his 
book  was  written,  which  would  bring  it  to  about  1723,  he  had 
been  induced  to  "decoy"  the  Chickasaw  to  settle  near  Savannah 
or  New  Windsor.  He  refers  to  a  previous  unfortunate  move  of 
the  same  nature,  by  which  one  hundred  of  the  tribe  had  at  sun- 
dry times  forced  the  settlers  to  take  shelter  in  the  New  Windsor 
and  Augusta  garrisons  to  save  themselves,  for  which  troops  were 
sent  to  check  the  Indians.22 

Like  the  Shawnee,  the  Chickasaw  are  remembered  with  re- 
sentment. From  the  indignation  expressed  toward  the  "savage" 
behavior  of  alien  tribes  in  Catawba  tradition,  a  docile  and  hu- 
manely ideal  character  might  be  credited  to  the  Catawba  them- 
selves. But,  as  in  most  cases,  we  are  hearing  but  one  side  of  the 
case.   It  is  presumably  true  that  the  latter  were  all  that  might 


20  Swanton,  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians,  pp.  418-19. 

21  Mooney,   Siouan   Tribes,   p.    84,   quoting   Adair. 

22  Adair,  James,  The  History  of  the  American  Indians,  pp.  223-5. 
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be  imagined  of  their  enemies,  especially  since  we  have  one 
Catawba  narration  confessing  the  murder  of  a  Chickasaw  visi- 
tor, and  the  victim's  burial  inside  the  belly  of  his  horse,  which 
was  also  wantonly  killed,  with  his  head  sticking  out  of  its  anus. 

Shawnee.  Next  in  historical  prominence  are  the  Shawnee ;  the 
Sdwdnq,  or  Sawdne,  in  Catawba.  This  term  itself  has  some  in- 
terest, since  it  happens  to  refer  also  to  "partridge."  (The  double- 
meaning  forms  the  basis  of  deception  in  a  tale  of  the  opossum 
and  the  wolves  which  appears  in  my  volume  of  Catawba  texts.) 
Nevertheless  the  term  cannot  be  anything  but  a  reiteration  of 
the  universal  name,  Shawano,  under  which  these  famous  south- 
ern Algonkian  wanderers  have  ever  been  known  in  colonial  his- 
tory. While  the  traditional  habitat  of  the  Shawnee  was  on  the 
Cumberland  River  and  later  on  the  Tennessee,  their  residence 
in  the  Carolinas  is  well-known  and  abundantly  supported  by  tes- 
timony coming  through  several  detailed  sources.  Swanton's23 
painstaking  compilation  of  documentary  evidence  on  the  Shaw- 
nee population  in  South  Carolina  sums  it  up  as  being  located  in 
three  towns  in  that  colony  comprising,  in  1708,  150  men;  in 
1715,  67  men  and  233  souls.  He  thinks  that  the  first  appearance 
of  the  tribe  on  the  Savannah  River  was  probably  in  1674,  to 
which  a  certain  Henry  Woodward,  interpreter  of  the  colony  of 
South  Carolina,  was  a  witness.  He  infers  from  several  allusions 
to  the  trade  with  the  Spaniards  that  these  Shawnee  had  been  to 
St.  Augustine  and  were  on  their  way  home  to  Tennessee. 

The  dominion  of  the  Shawnee  on  the  Savannah  River  near 
Augusta  seems  to  have  impressed  itself  forcibly  upon  Catawba 
history,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  tales  of  disputes  held  with 
the  tribe.  It  is  generally  agreed  upon  that  part  of  this  band  of 
Shawnee  shortly  after  1700  began  migrating  northward  to  Penn- 
sylvania,24 after  which  time  they  cease  to  concern  us  in  our 
present  inquiry.  The  last  of  the  tribe,  it  is  shown,  had  followed 
the  northward  route  by  about  1731.  While  Mooney25  drew  the 
inference  that  the  band  in  question  comprised  the  two  divisions, 
Piqua  and  Hathewekela,  of  the  four  into  which  the  Shawnee 


23  Swanton,  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians,   p.   434. 

24  Ibid.,  p.   317.     Mooney,   Siouan  Tribes,   p.    83. 

25  Mooney,  James,  article  "Shawnee"  in  Handbook  of  American  Indians    (Bulletin  No.   SO 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  part  2),  p.  533. 
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wore  subdivided,  it  would  appear  from  sources  later  uncovered 
by  S wanton  that  they  were  Hathewekela  (Assiwikale)  which 
was  the  principal  division  of  the  tribe  in  the  South. 

The  information  of  most  interest  in  the  present  connection, 
however,  is  the  part  played  by  the  Catawba  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Shawnee  from  Carolina.  In  a  declaration  made  by  this  group 
of  Shawnee  after  their  arrival  in  Pennsylvania  (1707)  to  Gov- 
ernor Evans  of  that  colony,  it  was  related  that  450  of  the  Flat 
Head  (Catawba)  had  besieged  them  and  taken  their  town,  as 
the  result  of  a  reprisal  by  the  English  and  the  Catawba  for  the 
killing  of  several  Christians.20  This  throws  more  light  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Shawnee  and  Catawba. 

That  a  hostile  spirit  was  kept  alive  between  the  Shawnee  and 
the  Catawba  until  as  late  as  1762  is  witnessed  by  the  Catawba 
King  Haiglar  being  killed  by  a  small  party  of  Shawnee  near  his 
own  village.27 

Incessant  strife  between  the  two  peoples  would  be  inferred 
from  the  Catawba  references  to  the  Shawnee  Indians.  They 
appear  in  the  role  of  aggressors,  kidnappers,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers in  Catawba  legendary  lore,  as  do  the  Iroquois  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  northern  Algonkian. 

Tuscarora.  In  1922  Margaret  Brown  gave  the  name  of  the 
Tuscarora,  who  until  1715  held  the  area  of  the  Neuse  and  Roa- 
noke rivers  in  North  Carolina,  as  Taskaroni,  but  she  could  not 
explain  it.  It  was  evidently  her  pronunciation  of  the  name.  She 
added  the  remark,  however,  that  they  were  ye  mqtdrq  dote, 
"Cherokee  mixed,"  and  were  considered  as  ye  mbarayi-'re  "bad 
people,"  and  that  was  all. 

Choctaw.  Catawba  tradition  is  silent  concerning  the  Choctaw 
on  all  excepting  the  name  y§  tcahdre,  "People  tea  there,"  to 
which  Sally  Brown  adds  her  too  usual  remark  ye  tedkdre 
imbardtcure,  "Choctaw  are  very  bad."  It  might  be  observed 
that  the  proper  name  for  the  tribe  has,  like  so  many  local  names, 
a  meaning  in  the  Catawba  language  having  nothing  to  do  with 
its  history  or  original  derivation,  namely  tea,  "a  branch."  Sally 


26  hoc.   tit. 

27  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  p.  72,  quoting  Mills,  Robert,  Statistics  of  South 
Carolina,  p.  106.  The  present  tradition  among  the  Catawba  is  that  Haiglar  was  buried 
beneath  a  large  tree  in  the  old  Indian  burying  ground  at  Newtown  above  the  reservation 
and  that  the  grave  had  long  ago  been  looted. 
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Gordon  even  thought  the  name  might  come  from  yi-  ted,  "grass- 
hopper," as  her  guess. 

Natchez.  As  for  the  Natchez  we  have  no  memory  of  either  the 
people  or  the  name  among  the  Catawba.  Yet  records  summar- 
ized by  Swanton  show  that  Natchez  refugees  fleeing  eastward 
after  the  disastrous  Natchez  war  (1729-30)  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Catawba,  asking  the  South  Carolina  government  for 
permission  to  settle  on  Savannah  River.  It  seems  that  the  re- 
quest was  granted  to  a  delegation  of  twenty-six  Natchez  in  1734. 
Adair  mentions  "Nachee"  as  one  of  the  tribes  incorporated  with 
the  Catawba  Nation.  Owing  to  the  disturbance  arising  out  of 
the  murder  of  seven  Catawba  (1744)  attributed  to  the  Natchez 
living  among  them,  the  latter  separated  permanently  from  the 
Catawba  and  in  1751  were  mentioned  as  living  nearer  to  the 
white  settlements.  Swanton  infers  that  the  Natchez  element 
among  the  Catawba  finally  joined  those  settled  among  the  Chero- 
kee in  North  Carolina.28 

The  So-Called  Croatan.  That  little  known  body  of  Indian 
descendants  so  numerous  in  Robeson  County,  Southeastern 
North  Carolina,  erroneously  known  as  "Croatan,"  has  been 
visited  occasionally  by  some  of  the  Catawba.  But  no  intermar- 
riages or  other  contacts  have  taken  place  in  recent  times.  The 
only  name  obtainable  for  these  people  is  kdvokdrohdre,  a  term 
having  no  etymological  value  in  Catawba.  It  is  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  in  accordance  with  native  phonetic  feeling, 
the  name  foisted  upon  that  curious  and  mysterious  band  by  Mc- 
Millan in  1888. 29  What  actual  relationship  the  tribe  in  question 
had  with  the  original  Siouan  peoples  of  the  Carolina  coasts  and 
adjacent  streams  has  never  been  determined. 

Mooney  thought  them  to  be  descendants  of  an  assemblage  of 
small  tribes  of  wasted  remnants  of  the  Carolina  coast  popula- 
tions. After  his  visit  to  them  in  1911,  he  reported  about  8,000 
in  the  group. 

A  suggested  identification  of  the  nucleus  of  the  so-called  Croa- 
tans  with  the  original  Hatteras  nation  of  the  coastal  regions 


28  Swanton,   John   R.,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi   Valley  and  Adjacent   Coast 
•f  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Bulletin  No.  43  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology),  pp.   254-6. 

29  McMillan,  Hamilton,  Sir   Walter  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony. 
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(Hyde  County,  North  Carolina)  by  Dr.  Douglas  L.  Rights  has 
much  to  lend  itself  for  consideration.30 

Margaret  Brown  in  1922  thought  that  the  "Croatans"  might 
be  partial  descendants  of  Catawba  who  fled  the  country  a  cen- 
tury ago,  leaving  in  the  night  and  concealing  their  identity  and 
destination  so  that  "the  plague  (smallpox)  could  not  follow 
them."  The  "Croatan"  constituency  will  not  be  solved  until  some 
words  of  native  origin  have  been  recorded  from  them  by  an  in- 
vestigator.31 Sally  Gordon  added  the  name  ye.  makro  hare  to  the 
synonyms. 

Powhatan  Tribes.  For  the  Powhatan  tribes  to  the  northward 
in  Virginia  there  is  no  other  name  given  than  maki-s,  simply  a 
corruption  of  "Pamunkeys."  The  name  has  no  association  be- 
yond the  recollection  of  some  intermixture  through  marriage 
four  generations  ago.  It  is  also  well  remembered  among  the 
Pamunkey  that  several  Catawba  migrated  to  the  Pamunkey 
reservation  about  1840  or  1850,  at  the  invitation  of  the  latter 
who  at  the  time  undertook  to  intrench  their  Indian  blood,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  annul  the  evils  of  close  intermarriage  within 
their  own  tribe,  as  they  viewed  the  matter,  by  inducing  Indians 
of  other  tribes  to  reside  with  them.  Several  marriages  with  the 
Catawba  were  the  result  and  the  families  then  returned  about 
1840  to  South  Carolina.32  The  names  of  Pamunkey  men  thus 
mentioned  as  associated  with  the  Catawba  are  John  Mush,  Jim 
Kegg,  Philip  Kegg,  "Old  Man"  Keg  (brothers),  and  another 
named  Gunn.  They  had  married  Catawba  women  by  about  1840 
and  raised  families.  The  Catawba  were  still  living  at  Old  Indian 
Town  at  the  time,  and  these  men  and  their  wives  are  said  by 
Sally  Brown  to  have  been  buried  in  the  graveyard  there  which 
was  abandoned  about  1855  when  the  burying  ground  on  the  pres- 
ent reservation  was  laid  out.  We  may,  I  believe,  roughly  judge 
the  contact  between  the  two  people  to  have  begun  by  about  1820. 


30  Rights,  Douglas  L.,  "The  Lost  Colony  Legend,"  Bulletin  of  the  Archeological  Society 
of  North  Carolina,  I    (1934),  7. 

31  A  recent  paper  by  Roland  M.  Harper,  "A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Croatans"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  II,  No.  4  (December,  1937),  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  present  status  of 
the  Croatans. 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons  also  discusses  these  people  in  an  article  "Folklore  of  the  Cherokee 
of  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina,"  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  126, 
July-September,    1919. 

32  Mooney,  James,  "Indian  Tribes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  American  Anthropologist, 
II,  266.,  gives  information  on  the  Pamunkey  obtained  from  Mrs.  Owl  in  1887,  from  whose 
article  some  of  the  observations  given   above  were  quoted. 
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Margaret  Brown  was  herself  the  great  granddaughter  of  John 
Mush  and  his  Catawba  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  Becky  Mush, 
granddaughter  of  John. 

Another  of  the  Virginia  bands  is  remembered  by  name  at 
least,  the  Chickahominy,  y$  kusi',  "Corn  People."  This  name  and 
its  etymology  although  quite  appropriate  historically,  is  evi- 
dently not  an  old  lingering  memory  of  the  Chickahominy  people, 
but  rather  a  modern  translation  of  "hominy,' '  which  forms  part 
of  the  tribal  appelation  in  Catawba,  (kusi',  "hominy").33 


33  Mr.  N.  Knowles  has  aided  me  in  the  final  steps  of  preparation  of  this  manuscript  by 
searching:  out  and  checking  references. 


THE  QUIVER  AND  THE  FLORAL  WREATH: 
TWO  RARE  CHARLESTON  PERIODICALS 

By  Guy  A.  Cardwell,  Jr. 

Although  a  number  of  the  ante-bellum  periodicals  which  we 
know  to  have  been  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  re- 
main lost,  the  discovery  of  a  complete  file  of  The  Quiver  and  of 
excerpts  from  The  Floral  Wreath  and  Ladies'  Monthly  Maga- 
zine1 adds  measurably  to  our  understanding  of  literary  activities 
in  a  magazine-publishing  center  of  the  Old  South.2 

A  complete  and  apparently  unique  file  of  The  Quiver3  exists 
in  the  library  of  the  late  John  P.  Stratton  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
bound  in  with  a  number  of  orations  and  copies  of  William  Cob- 
bett's  ("Peter  Porcupine's")   The  Rush-Light. 

Isaac  Harby,  an  eighteen-year-old  Jew  who  later  became  prom- 
inent as  editor,  dramatist,  religious  reformer,  and  teacher,4 
presented  The  Quiver,  his  first  editorial  enterprise,  to  the  public 
on  October  3,  1807.  Harby  was  doing  pioneering  work.  Only 
four  literary  periodicals  had  appeared  in  Charleston  before 
1807;  no  other  serial  (newspapers  excepted)  appeared  in  that 
year;  and  no  literary  serial  was  published  in  the  years  which 
followed  until  1821,  when  Thomas  Bee,  Jr.,  edited  cullings  from 
his  commonplace  book  as  Ominum  Gatherum. 


1  The  file  of  The  Quiver  was  my  own  discovery,  but  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lewis  Chase 
for  the  hint  which  led  me  to  the  extant  fragments  of  The  Floral  Wreath.  I  cannot  find 
that  recent  literary  historians  or  interested  bibliographers  have  known  previously  of  extant 
copies  of  either  periodical.  The  authors  or  compilers  of  the  following  either  do  not  mention 
the  periodicals  or  consider  them  to  be  lost:  Gregory,  Winifred,  ed.,  Union  List  of  Serials  tn 
Libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1927)  ;  Malikoff, 
G.  E.,  ed.,  Union  List  of  Serials  in  Libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Supplement, 
1925-1981  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1931)  j  Malikoff,  G.  E.,  ed.,  Union  List  of  Serials 
in  Libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Supplement,  1981-1932  (New  York:  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  1933)  ;  Gilmer,  Gertrude,  comp.,  Checklist  of  Southern  Periodicals  to  1861  (Bos- 
ton: F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  1934);  Hoole,  William  Stanley,  comp.,  A  Check-list  and  Finding- 
list  of  Charleston  Periodicals,  1732-186A  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1936);  Salley. 
A.  S.,  Jr.,  "Southern  Magazines,"  The  Sunday  News  (Charleston),  Aug.  27,  1899;  McLean, 
Frank,  Periodicals  Published  in  the  South  before  1880  (MS.  University  of  Virginia  disserta- 
tion) ;  King,  William  L.,  The  Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston  (Charleston,  1872)  ;  Cardozo, 
J.  N.,  Reminiscences  of  Charleston  (Charleston,  1866)  ;  Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  "The  Books  We 
Have  Made,"  The  Sunday  News  (Charleston),  July  5-Sept.  20,  1903;  Simms,  William  Gil- 
more,    "Our   Early   Authors,"    The   XIX   Century,    I-II    (Aug.,    1869-Feb.,    1870). 

2  In  the  period  from  1795  through  1860,  sixty-three  periodicals  other  than  newspapers 
appeared  in  Charleston. 

3  Editor:  Isaac  Harby.  Printer:  J.  Hoff,  6  Broad  Street.  Weekly.  First  issue:  Oct.  3, 
1807.     Last  issue:  Dec.  19,  1807.  21  x  12y2  cm.     $5.00  per  annum.   16  pages  each   issue. 

*  Information  about  Harby  may  be  obtained  from  several  sources.  See  Pinckney,  Henry 
L.,  and  Moise,  Abraham,  eds.,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Isaac  Harby  (Charleston,  1829)  : 
and  Moise,  L.  C,  Biography  of  Isaac  Harby  (Columbia:  R.  L.  Bryan  Co.,  1931).  Comments 
on  Harby  as  a  dramatist  may  be  found  in  Quinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  A  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Drama  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1923),  pp.  191-192;  Moses,  Montrose  J.,  The 
American  Dramatist  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1925),  pp.  81-82,  90;  Moses,  Mon- 
trose J.,  ed.,  Representative  Plays  by  American  Dramatists,  1765-1819  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  1918),  p.  640;  Wegelin,  Oscar,  Early  American  Plays  (New  York:  The 
Dunlop    Society,    1900),   p.    5. 
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A  prepublication  subscription  campaign  prepared  the  way  for 
The  Quiver.  The  Charleston  Courier  printed  a  prospectus  from 
June  10,  1807,  through  July  2,  1807.  In  the  prospectus,  Harby 
praised  Southerners  for  their  material  and  scientific  advances 
but  chided  them  for  a  lukewarm  devotion  to  the  arts : 

The  rising  prosperity  of  our  country,  seems  to  encourage  the  hope  of 
a  greater  attention  to  literature  than  has  hitherto  been  afforded.  At- 
tentive as  we  are,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  sciences,  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  utility,  those  alone  should  not  attract  all  our 
affection;  and  while  Medicine,  Law  and  experimental  Philosophy  are 
approached  with  wonted  reverence,  let  us  at  least,  cast  a  "sidelong 
glance"  on  the  deserted  temple  of  Apollo — It  stands  alone,  and  its 
aisles  resound  but  rarely  with  the  voices  of  the  Muses!5 

The  Quiver,  Harby  thought,  would  serve  as  an  appropriate  altar 
to  the  neglected  Muses.  More  specifically,  the  new  periodical 
was  (with  imprudent  condescension,  perhaps)  to  "offer  to  the 
minds  of  the  community  a  species  of  diversion,  rather  of  a  more 
refined,  and  we  hope,  of  a  more  agreeable  nature,  than  drinking 
punch  or  playing  billiards."6  It  would  assuredly  serve  to  bright- 
en and  enlighten  the  lives  of  those  "busy,  active,  and  indus- 
trious" Carolinians  who  sought  "no  recreation  but  those  of 
sense;  no  pleasures  but  those  of  indolence."7 

The  plan  of  the  periodical,  its  editor  explained,  would  be 
threefold.  It  would  contain  original  essays  by  the  editor  "on 
pleasing  and  instructive  subjects"  in  which  "the  manner  of  the 
immortal  Spectator"  would  be  preserved  "as  far  as  our  humble 
talents  will  carry  us."  It  would  also  contain  communications 
from  "literary  friends"  and  criticism  of  "every  production 
worthy  of  attention,  that  throws  the  gauntlet  to  publick  opin- 


ion. 


8 


Difficulties  were  experienced  in  securing  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  to  give  Harby  courage  to  begin  publication  im- 
mediately. In  The  Charleston  Courier  for  August  10  begins  a 
notice  informing  the  community  that  the  editor  "expects  the 
work  will  make  its  entre  on  the  first  Monday  in  September." 
By  September  2,  Hardy  had  decided  to  advance  this  first  tenta- 


5  The  Charleston  Courier,  June  10,  1807. 

6  hoc.  cit. 

7  Log.  cit. 

8  Loc.  cit. 
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tive  publication  date  to  "the  first  Saturday  in  October."0  Affairs 
were  still  not  going  very  well,  but  by  the  first  of  October  Harby 
had  determined  to  delay  no  longer.  He  earnestly  requested  those 
who  considered  themselves  subscribers  to  call  at  once  at  Mr. 
Hoff's  bookstore  to  discharge  their  advance  payments  so  that 
they  might  receive  their  first  issues  on  October  3.10 

Examination  of  the  complete  file  of  The  Quiver  shows  that 
Harby  published  a  modified  essay  serial  definitely  in  the  Spec- 
tator tradition.11  The  Quiver  hardly  rivals  the  "immortal  Spec- 
tator" in  polish,  interest,  or  number  of  subscribers;  nor  does 
it  fulfill  the  editor's  ambitious  plan  so  far  as  communications 
and  criticisms  are  concerned.  Yet,  considering  Harby's  youth, 
The  Quiver  is  not  an  unworthy  publication.  It  exhibits,  as  one 
might  expect,  a  sincere  devotion  to  eighteenth-century  literary 
ideals;  and  its  contents  are  conscientiously  modelled  after  Au- 
gustan examples  of  wit,  satire,  and  sentiment. 

The  neo-classic  tone  which  dominates  The  Quiver  is  exempli- 
fied in  "A  Dialogue  on  Fame"  which  begins  in  the  first  issue  and 
is  concluded  in  the  number  for  October  24,  1807,  and  we  may 
note  the  Tatler-Spectator  influence  in  the  communications  from 
"Bob  Short."  Bob  Short  waggishly  describes  himself  in  his 
first  communication  ("From  Lounger's  Hall,  New-church 
Porch")  as  a  young  fop  who  is  continually  experiencing  minor 
misfortunes,  such  as  getting  his  nose  skinned  or  having  his 
clothes  soiled.  Harby  answers  Bob's  jocose  plea  for  advice  in  a 
similarly  bantering  essay.12  Bob  preserves  the  coffeehouse  type 
heading  in  his  second  communication,  this  time  writing  "From 
the  Critical  Club";13  but  in  his  third  contribution  he  drops  the 
distinctive  heading  and,  continuing  in  the  same  vein,  announces 
his  introduction  into  a  literary  club.14  The  Tatler-Spectator  in- 
fluence is  obvious,  too,  in  the  satiric  essays  calculated  to  correct 
the  morals  or  manners  of  young  Charlestonians.  Harby  is 
severe  in  his  criticism  of  those  who  are  so  noisy  at  the  theatre 
"that  the  performance  of  play  or  farce"  can  scarcely  be  heard: 


9  See  The  Charleston  Courier,  Sept.  2,  1807. 

10  See  The  Times    (Charleston),  Oct.  1,  1807,  or  The  Charleston  Courier,  Oct.  2,   1807. 

H  For  a  study  of  the  Spectator  tradition  in  Charleston,  see  my  article,  "The  Influence  of 
Addison  on  Charleston  Periodicals,  1795-1860,"  Studies  in  Philology,  XXXV,  456-470  (July, 
1938 ) 

12  See  in  the  issue  for  Oct.  31,  1807,  pages  72-74,  Bob  Short's  inquiry  and   Harby's  reply. 

13  Nov.    7,   1807,   pp.   92-93. 
"Nov.   28,    1807,   pp.    132-133. 
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If  our  young  men  think  it  looks  buckish  and  manly,  and  are  de- 
termined to  be  licentious  and  noisy,  they  ought  (if  not  for  their  own 
sake,  at  least  for  their  friends)  to  choose  some  other  scene  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  talents.15 

Two  characteristic  prose  contributions  are  "A  Character"16 
of  "Tom  Puzzle"  and  the  story,  "The  Conscientious  Robber,"17 
an  Oriental  tale  with  the  usual  moral  emphasis.  Tom  Puzzle  is 
described  as  "one  of  the  most  eminent  immethodical  disputants" 
to  fall  under  the  observation  of  the  writer.  The  conscientious 
robber,  after  breaking  into  the  treasury  of  the  governor  of 
Sislan,  mistakes  salt  for  jewels  and  puts  some  of  the  salt  into 
his  mouth.  Having  tasted  of  the  governor's  salt,  the  thief  is 
constrained  to  replace  his  real  loot. 

Harby  demonstrates  his  interest  in  drama  in  the  critical  col- 
umns of  The  Quiver,  He  reviews  The  Mysterious  Father,  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts  by  William  B.  Maxwell,  "a  youth  of 
Georgia,"18  and  devotes  three  pages  in  another  issue  to  weigh- 
ing the  merits  of  a  production  on  the  Charleston  stage  of 
Kotzebue's  The  Stranger.19 

For  the  most  part,  verse  published  in  The  Quiver  is  cut  to 
standard  patterns.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  "The  Fakenham 
Ghost"  (written  by  "R.  Bloomfield,  author  of  Farmer's  Boy")20 
a  conventional  literary  ballad.  More  formal  verses  are  usually 
Popeian.  A  writer  (Harby?)  who  signs  himself  "H."  adopts 
the  couplet  for  a  twenty-eight  line  elegy  "On  the  Death  of  an 
Acquaintance."    The  elegy  begins : 

How  great  the  loss !  mute  flows  the  bitter  tear, 
Each  painful  drop  the  harbinger  of  care ; 
Adown  the  cheek  they  slow  dejected  roll, 
While  anguish  thrills  the  keen  regretting  soul.21 

A  sonnet  "To  Delia"  is  compact  at  once  of  sentimentalism  and 
neo-classic  cliches: 

JTwas  not  the  liquid  lustre  of  thine  eye, 

Nor  thy  fine  form  to  which  might  ill  compare 
The  bending  statue,*  nor  thy  glossy  hair, 


"The  bending  statue  that  enchants  the  world."     Thompson. 


1«  Nov.   14,   1807,  p.   124. 
i«Nov.  14,  1807,  pp.  107-108. 

17  Nov.  14,  1807,  pp.  121-122. 

18  Oct.  8,  1807,  pp.  4-8. 

19  Nov.  14,  1807,  pp.  108-110. 

20  Oct.   3,  1807,  pp.   14-16. 

21  Oct.  81,  1807,  p.  78. 
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Nor  thy  cheek  tinged  with  health  and  beauty  high, 

Nor  yet  thy  honey  lip,  nor  those  bright  rows 

Of  pearl,  through  which  thy  breath  more  fragrant  flows 

Than  balmy  Zephyr  when  he  wooes  the  May, 
That  won  my  heart :  for  beauties  I  have  known 

That  almost  equal'd  thine,  and  have  not  lov'd! 

It  was  thy  gentleness  my  bosom  mov'd, 
Thy  heart  to  feel  for  others'  miseries  prone, 

Thy  converse  sweet,  and  (unaffected)  gay. 
These  shall  endure  when  other  charms  are  past, 
And  while  these  shall  endure,  so  long  my  love  shall  last.22 

The  least  commonplace  of  the  verses  published  in  The  Quiver 
commemorate  "The  Death  of  Jowler,"  who  is  lamented  by  a 
"sentimental  buzzard."  Unless  the  poem  was  written  as  bur- 
lesque to  serve  as  an  antidote  for  well-known  lines  dealing  ten- 
derly with  such  creatures  as  field  mice  and  asses,  we  must  con- 
clude that  a  peculiarly  savage,  Swiftian,  sense  of  the  comic  im- 
pelled "P.,"  the  author : 

High  wing'd  in  air,  the  Buzzard  scents 

Her  luscious  prey — O  !  strange  events ! 

When  on  the  carcase  she  had  pounc'd, 

She  quick  her  appetite  renounced ; 

For  lo!  'twas  Jowler! — on  the  ground 

Her  wings  droop  down — her  sighs  resound, 

"Is  this  the  ranger  of  the  green," 

She  mournful  cries,  "whom  oft  I've  seen, 

So  fleetly  drive  us  o'er  the  lawn 

In  darkling  clouds — a  scented  storm; 

On  carrion  place  his  stable  paws, 

Dive  deep  his  head  and  tug  with  jaws, 

Till  gorged  with  the  sweet  repast, 

Lay  spent  extended  on  the  grass? 

How  oft  I've  at  the  sight  been  mov'd! 

We  thrill'd  with  sympathetic  love! 

Ah!  dearest  puppy! — on  this  plot 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  lie  and  be  forgot; 

Although  thy  bones  may  yet  remain 

Upon  this  lov'd,  ensanguin'd  plain, 

Thy  better  part,  by  me  possess'd, 

In  this  found  [sic]  bosom  shall  be  pressed, 

And  soaring  from  this  lowly  vale, 

I'll  waft  thy  essence  on  the  gale.23 


22  Oct.    10,    1807,    p.    32. 

23  Oct.   10,  1807,  pp.   31-82. 
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The  last  leaves  of  The  Quiver  were  scattered,  like  Jowler's 
essence,  on  the  hostile  gale  at  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth 
issue.  Evidently,  the  pressure  of  indifference  had  proved  too 
strong;  the  blandishments  of  the  punch  bowl  and  the  billiard 
room  had  conquered  the  more  refined  appeal  of  the  Muses. 
Whether  it  accurately  reflects  existing  conditions  or  merely 
represents  a  disappointed  editor's  Parthian  volley,  Harby's  de- 
nunciation of  the  culture  of  Charleston  as  being  fundamentally 
crude  and  materialistic  lends  some  piquancy  to  his  anguished 
farewell : 

And  now  three  months  having  completed  the  twelfth  number  of  The 
Quiver,  and  the  number  of  Subscribers  being  far  from  even  paying  the 
Expenses,  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  inform,  that  he  henceforward  dis- 
continues his  unencouraged  publication  .  .  .  He  returns  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  few  valuable  names  that  grace  his  list ;  and  can  only  sigh 
that  the  Citizens  of  Charleston  had  rather  calculate  their  dollars  and 
cents,  than  smile  upon  his  well-intended  humble  efforts,  in  the  field  of 
Literature.  —  The  lid  of  the  Quiver  is  here  closed  forever;  and  it  is 
with  a  fervent  prayer  to  Fortune,  that  whenever  she  next  trifles  with 
and  insults  her  victims,  to  give  at  least  some  intimating  frown,  before 
she  strikes  so  hard  a  blow.24 

A  great  deal  happened  in  the  little  world  of  Charleston  maga- 
zines in  the  interval  between  1807  and  1844.  By  1825  Charles- 
ton was  established  as  a  magazine  center.  At  least  twelve  maga- 
zines appeared  in  1843,  and  a  dozen  magazines  were  printed  in 
1844,  the  year  in  which  The  Floral  Wreath  and  Ladies'  Monthly 
Magazine  made  its  first  appearance.25    The  Quiver  had  been  an 


24  Dec.  19,  1807,  p.  190.  Harby  or  one  of  his  friends  wrote  in  much  the  same  vein  to 
The  Charleston  Courier,  Dec.  5,  1807 :  "The  encouragement  of  Literature  in  free  States 
has  always  been  assumed  as  an  evidence  of  their  improvement  in  Moral  and  Political  virtue. 
.  .  .  All  but  the  Southern  states  are  something  proud  of  fostering  the  growth  of  Literature. 
Yet  let  it  be  said  with  indignation  by  some  future  historian,  that  Carolinians  had  not  the 
ambition  nor  the  spirit  to  hold  out  any  prize  or  reward  to  Literary  exertion.  ...  A  Lit- 
erary Paper  was  much  wanting  in  this  city.  The  alarming  extension  of  vice  in  the 
manners  of  our  youths  required  the  lash  of  the  satirist  and  the  strong  arm  of  ridicule 
to  arrest  its  progress.  .  .  ."  The  contribution  is  signed,  significantly,  "A  Friend  to  Native 
Literature." 

25  Editor :  Edwin  Heriot.  Printers :  Mooney  &  Lunham,  48  Broad  Street,  I,  1-3  ;  B.  Jen- 
kins, 10  Hayne  Street,  I,  4-7 ;  B.  Jenkins,  I,  8 ;  Heriot  &  Tenhet,  48  Broad  Street,  II,  1 ; 
III,  2;  Tenhet  &  Corley,  48  Broad  Street,  III,  3-5?.  Monthly.  First  issue:  May,  1844. 
Last  issue:  April,  1846,  22  x  15  cm,  etc.  $1.50  per  annum.  The  title  Heriot's  Magazine 
was  used  in  January,  1846.  See  The  Southern  Patriot  (Charleston),  Dec.  6,  1815-April, 
1846?.  In  advertisements,  the  serial  is  often  Heriot's  Magazine;  Heriot's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine; The  Floral  Wreath,  and  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Magazine;  Heriot's  Monthly  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art;  Heriot's  Magazine  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art.  It  is  possible  that  title  and  sub-title  changed  several  times,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  variety  of  titles  found  in  advertisements,  although  frequently  the  same  issue  will  be 
found  referred  to  by  different  names,  e.g.,  The  Floral  Wreath  and  Heriot's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. I  have  found  no  complete  issue  of  The  Floral  Wreath.  The  only  known  extant  leaves 
are  held  by  the  Sondley  Reference  Library,  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  The  Sondley  holdings 
consist  of  twenty -four  scattered  pages  preserved  by  Dr.  Joshua  Barker  Whitridge  (pre- 
sumably the  author  of  most  of  their  contents),  who  had  them  bound  in  a  miscellaneous 
volume  which  contains  his   articles,  essays,   and  addresses. 
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exciting  adventure  for  its  editor ;  Harby  established  the  serial  in 
the  expectation  that  the  better  class  of  people  in  Charleston 
would  respond  favorably  to  its  neo-classic  appeal.  The  Floral 
Wreath  was  just  one  in  a  series  of  ephemeral  literary  peri- 
odicals ;  it  was  intended  for  an  expanded  reading  public,  but  the 
new  serial  had  to  bid  for  support  against  the  attractions  of  three 
other  literary  periodicals20  published  in  Charleston  in  the  same 
year.  It  also  competed  with  six  religious  serials,27  an  agricul- 
tural journal,28  and  two  foreign  language  serials.29  There 
were,  too,  the  Northern  and  English  publications  to  reckon  with. 
Despite  his  agonized  farewell,  Harby  incurred  no  great  loss 
when  The  Quiver  suspended  publication.  He  had  never  expected 
his  magazine  venture  to  yield  a  large  cash  harvest.  By  1844, 
however,  journalism  had  become  more  than  an  avocation  in  the 
South,*  and  Edwin  Heriot,30  one  of  the  more  assiduous  South- 
ern magazinists,  doubtless  founded  The  Floral  Wreath  as  a 
bread-and-butter  enterprise. 

Heriot's  new  magazine  appeared  in  the  middle  of  an  era  of 
lush  sentimentalism,  reform,  and  painfully  middle-class  moral- 
ity. Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  T.  S.  Arthur  were  portraying 
in  pointedly  didactic  tales  the  evils  of  drink,  of  gambling,  and 
of  coquetry.  Magazines  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  sugar- 
coated  pills  for  children  sprang  into  being.  It  was  as  the  editor 
of  such  a  children's  weekly  (The  Bouquet)  that  Heriot  re- 
ceived his  editorial  training.31    Indeed,  The  Floral  Wreath  was 


26  The  Orion,  The  Rambler,  and  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review. 

27  The  Charleston  Observer,  The  Gospel  Messenger,  The  Southern  Baptist,  The  Southern 
Christian  Advocate,  and   The   United  States  Catholic  Miscellany. 

28  The  Southern  Agriculturist. 

29  The  Polyglott  and   The  Interpreter. 

3°  In  spite  of  Heriot's  activities  as  writer,  editor,  and  publisher,  no  sketch  of  hia  life 
seems  to  be  available.  I  have  been  able  to  gather  a  few  shreds  of  information  which 
might  lead  to  additional  discoveries.  An  engraving  by  H.  Jackson  of  Charleston,  of 
Thomas  B.  Heriot's  country  place,  Richmond  on  the  Ashley,  appeared  in  The  Floral  Wreath 
for  November,  1844.  See  The  Charleston  Courier,  Nov.  12,  1844,  and  March  15,  1845. 
Stones  in  St.  Philip's  churchyard,  Charleston,  mark  the  graves  of  Eliza  Julia  Heriot  (wife 
of  William  C.  Heriot),  born  1832,  died  1859,  and  of  Thomas  Boston  Heriot,  third  son  of 
Benjamin  D.  and  Sophia  H.  Heriot.  This  second  stone  has  sunk  so  deeply  that  the  dates 
inscribed  on  it  cannot  be  read.  In  1854  Edwin  Heriot  was  secretary  of  the  newly  organized 
vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Shepheardboro.  See  The  Southern  Episcopalian,  I,  234-235  (Aug. 
1854).  In  1858  Heriot  served  as  secretary  of  the  vestry  and  as  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  for  "The  Shepheardboro'  Mission."  See  The  Southern  Episcopalian,  IV,  646-649 
(March,    1858). 

31  Heriot  edited  The  Bouquet  from  1841-1843.  He  joined  the  staff  of  The  Southern  Lit- 
erary Gazette  in  1851  to  assist  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  then  editor.  His  work  with  The 
Southern  Literary  Gazette  followed  what  seems  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
found  a  periodical  which  he  had  tentatively  named  The  Southern  Home  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion and  Domestic  Industry.  See  The  Charleston  Courier,  Dec.  9,  1850-March  10,  1851,  for 
the  prospectus.  According  to  the  prospectus,  this  proposed  serial  would  seek  to  preserve 
"the  Union  of  the  South"  and  to  keep  Northern  and  abolition  texts  out  of  the  Southern 
schools. 
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greeted  in  The  Orion  as  hardly  a  newcomer,  "since  it  is  nothing* 
more  or  less  than  that  pleasant  little  Journal  the  'Bouquet/  new- 
ly baptized  and  apparalled  [sic] .  Formerly  a  weekly  newspaper 
sheet — it  is  now  a  handsome  monthly,  of  some  16  pp.  double  col- 
umns, presenting  an  agreeable  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  orig- 
inal and  selected."32 

But  the  new  serial,  being  intended  for  others  besides  juvenile 
readers,  was  a  little  more  than  The  Bouquet  under  another  name. 
Heriot  definitely  proposed  in  his  new  venture  to  base  his  hopes 
for  success  largely  upon  an  appeal  to  Southern  women  and 
Southern  pride.  Women  afflicted  with  cacoethes  scribendi  could 
contribute  their  artless  effusions  to  The  Floral  Wreath  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  print :  doubtless  in  return  for  the 
boon  of  publication  they  would  serve  as  unpaid  subscription 
agents.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  facts  of  the 
case  if  we  read  between  the  lines  of  an  illuminating  press  notice 
from  The  Southern  Patriot: 

This  Periodical  is  intended,  principally,  to  provide  a  fitting  reposi- 
tory for  those  lighter  essays  in  prose  and  verse  with  which  the  most 
gifted  of  our  female  writers  may  find  leisure  to  employ  their  pens.33 

Some  respected  names  graced  the  list  of  contributors.  Among 
those  who  contributed  (or  who  promised  to  contribute)  were: 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Gilman,  Dr.  John  B.  Irv- 
ing (editor  of  The  Rambler),  B.  R.  Carroll,  W.  C.  and  T.  Addi- 
son Richards  (editors  of  The  Orion),  the  Reverend  Benjamin 
Gildersleeve  (father  of  Basil  Lanneau  Gilder  sleeve,  the  scholar), 
Louis  F.  Klipstein  (the  early  student  of  Old  English),  Mrs. 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  and  Charleston's  own  profuse  poetess,  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lee. 

Unfortunately,  judging  from  the  extant  fragments,  the  qual- 
ity of  The  Floral  Wreath  seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
writers  of  a  lower  order  than  those  named  above.  Lachrymose 
verse,  didactic  tales,  and  feeble  essays  are  typical  of  the  con- 
tributions preserved  in  newspaper  reviews  or  in  the  twenty-four 
pages  held  by  the  Sondley  Reference  Library. 

The  editor  of  The  Southern  Patriot  chose  for  quotation  as  a 
special  tid-bit  a  poem  by  the  Reverend  Edward  Phillips : 


32 IV,  197    (June,  1844). 

33  Quoted  from  page  82  of   The  Floral   Wreath,   Sondley  holdings. 
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The  Natural  Bridge — Virginia 

Time  hallow'd  mound!  thy  deepening  gloom, 
With  shadows  dim  the  livelong  day, 
Like  Phantoms  ling'ring  in  the  tomb, 
Of  ages  past  away! 

*  *  *  $  * 

And  Pines,  which  here  the  lightning  sears, 
Like  grey  hairs  of  some  giant  crown'd 
And  are  the  relics  of  departed  years, 
Of  thee,  time  hallow'd  mound.34 

As  characteristic,  perhaps,  as  the  melancholy  lines  on  Virginia's 
Natural  Bridge  are  earnest  stanzas  descriptive  of  St.  Andrew's 
Parish  Church: 

Beside  the  Ashley  road,  and  on  that  land 
Of  dreary  swamps  and  never-ending  sand, 
There  is  a  Church,  whose  ancient  pile  appears 
The  mouldered  Ark  of  other  scenes  and  years. 

What  tho',  St.  Andrews,  round  thy  precincts  grow 

The  Tall  rank  grass,  as  wild  as  human  wo; 

A  moral  grandeur  fills  the  forest  air, 

And  seems  to  say  that  God  is  worshipped  here.35 

Taste  in  prose  paralleled  that  exhibited  in  verse.  We  find 
moral  tales  on  the  temperance  theme,  such  as  "Eleanor  Merton: 
or,  Love  at  First  Sight,"36  and  didactic  essays  like  the  Reverend 
B.  W.  Whilden's  "Female  Influence."3? 

A  few  of  the  more  unusual  contributions  are  preserved.  The 
interest  which  Charlestonians  had  in  France  and  French  litera- 
ture is  illustrated  by  translations  of  "Correspondence  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Trial  of  Louis  XVI,"38  and  (by  an  anonymous  lady 
of  Charleston)  of  Madame  Helvetius's  "The  Birds."39  We  find, 
too,  a  portion  of  a  sensational  Italianate  story,40  and  a  review 
which  pays  particular  attention  to  the  realistic  handling  of 
Negro  speech  in  Mary  S.  B.  Dana's  The  Young  Sailor,  a  book 
founded  on  fact  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charleston 
Port  Society.41 


34  Aug.  12,   1845.     The  first  and  last  of  eight  stanzas  are  quoted. 

85  From  the  Sondley  holdings,  page  26.     The  first  two  of  five  stanzas  are  quoted. 

36  ibid.,  pp.    85-86. 

37  Ibid.,  p.   82. 

38  Ibid.,  pp.   81-82. 

39  Ibid.,  p.   154. 

40  Ibid.,  p.   85. 
*±Ibid.,  pp.   91-92. 
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Generous  acclaim  was  given  The  Floral  Wreath  by  contem- 
porary publications,42  and  Heriot,  if  we  may  trust  press  notices, 
appears  to  have  been  energetic  in  making  physical  improve- 
ments in  the  magazine;  yet,  enlarging  the  periodical,43  print- 
ing on  a  fine  grade  of  paper,44  reproducing  musical  composi- 
tions,45 and  embellishing  the  numbers  with  "beautiful  mezzotint 
steel  engravings"46 — all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  build  up  a 
satisfactory  list  of  paying  subscribers.  The  "highly  respect- 
able" corps  of  contributors  and  a  vigorous  attempt  to  enlist  the 
support  of  Southern  women  and  Southern  patriots  could  not 
save  The  Floral  Wreath.  Heriot's  magazine  proved  hardier  than 
did  The  Quiver,  but  Charleston  was  not  fertile  soil  for  a  literary 
serial.  The  two  rare  periodicals  discussed  herein  followed  a 
course  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  might  be  charted  for  many 
others:  they  were  begun  with  hopeful  enthusiasm  which  soon 
gave  way  to  dubious  anxiety;  various  appeals  and  expedients 
were  utilized  in  endeavors  to  extend  the  subscription  rolls;  the 
editors  and  publishers  agreed  to  throw  no  more  good  money 
after  bad;  and,  finally,  the  periodicals  expired,  more  or  less 
quietly.  Surely  the  commentator  for  The  Southern  Quarterly 
Revieho  (one  of  the  longer-lived  publications)  purposed  no  evil 
spell  when  he  took  notice  of  The  Floral  Wreath — and  in  truth 
no  malignancy  beyond  natural  circumstances  was  necessary  to 
encompass  the  death  of  a  Charleston  serial — but  his  lines  have 
the  elegiac  tone  characteristic  in  the  Old  South  of  true  prophecy : 

Mr.  Heriot  is  a  young  man,  and  seems  to  possess  the  requisites  for  a 
work  of  this  kind.  He  has  succeeded,  thus  far,  in  giving  it  an  interest 
with  the  class  of  readers  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  wish  him  suc- 
cess. Southern  periodicals  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  ephemeral.  They 
are  born,  live  and  die  in  an  hour.  And  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  fair  that  the 
reproach  should  exist,  when  there  are  so  many  means  of  preventing  it?47 

Means  for  keeping  literary  publications  alive  in  Charleston  were 
never  effectively  brought  to  operate. 


42  See,  for  example,  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  IX,  277  (Jan.,  1846),  and  Sondley 
holdings,  page  32.  The  latter  quotes  notices  from  The  Orion,  The  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Museum,  The  Camden  Journal,  The  Southern  Patriot,  The  Charleston  Mercury,  and  TJut 
Temperance   Advocate. 

43  See   The   Charleston  Courier,   Sept.    8,    1845. 

44  Loc.   cit. 

45  The  Charleston  Courier,  Oct.  9,  1844  ;  and  Sondley  holdings,  page  96. 

46  The  Charleston  Courier,  Dec.  10,  1845,  and  Jan.  14,  1846. 

47  VII,  259   (Jan.,  1845). 
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[Continued] 

From  Junius  L.  Clemmons127 


Lexington  13th  Jan.  1845. 
Davidson  Co.  N.  C. 


Dear  Sir 


The  suggestion  I  am  about  to  make  is  presumptuous  I  feel  it  to  be  so. 
But  impelled  by  a  strong  conviction  of  its  importance  I  venture 
upon  it. 

I  believe  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  this  section  of  our  country  I  am  satisfied  that  no  course  you 
can  take  in  the  formation  of  your  cabinet  will  be  so  gratifying  to  your 
friends  here  as  the  reappointment  of  the  whole  of  Mr  Tyler's  cabinet 
with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  resign  one  at  a  time  and  at  early 
periods.  This  course  would  free  your  appointments  from  any  connec- 
tion with  the  successorships  -  Compliment  the  faithful  men  now  at  the 
heads  of  departments  &  prevent  the  sectional  hostilities  which  would 
grow  out  of  an  unceremonious  dismissal  from  office  of  capable,  honest 
&  faithful  democrats. 

Most  respectfully  yours 
Hon  J.K.Polk 


From  R.  Murchison 

Jefferson  Ashe  County  N.  C.  Jan.  21st  1845 


Excellent  Sir 


By  request  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Ashe  County 
(formed  last  summer  to  promote  your  Election)  I  am  happy  to  invite 
your  Excellency  to  visit  our  village  on  your  way  to  Washington,  and 
to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  your  fellow  citizens  of  Ashe  -  plain 
&  unrefined  though  we  &  our  fare  may  be 


*  In  the  preceding  installments  all  the  letters  were  found  in  the  Papers  of  James  K. 
Polk,  first  series.  Hereafter,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  original  letters  are  in  the  Polk 
Manuscripts,   second  series.     All  of   these  manuscripts   are  in   the  Library  of   Congress. 

127  James  L.  Clemmons  lived  for  nearly  a  century  and  is  remembered  in  Lexington  as  the 
man  who  invented  telegraphy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  the  discovery  and  placed 
his  application  for  a  patent  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  later  reported  that  he  could  not 
secure  the  patent.  Within  three  years  Morse  had  secured  a  patent  and  had  established  a 
line  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  Leonard,  Jacob  Calvin,  The  Centennial  History  of 
Davidson  County,  North  Carolina,   p.    179. 
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We  have  seen  a  statement  in  the  Tenn.  papers  mentioning  that  you 
would  take  the  most  direct  route,  from  Columbia  to  Washington  City 
and  we  deem  this  route  as  expeditious  as  any  -viz  via  Raleigh  &c 

Our  village  is  one  days  travel  (only  27  1/2  from  Taylorsville  Johnson 
County  Te- (where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  hearing  your 
speech  on  one  occasion)  from  this  to  Wilkesboro  30  miles  thence  to 
Hamptonsville  26  miles  thence  to  Salem  36  miles  thence  to  Greens- 
boro 28  miles  thence  to  Hillsboro  42  miles  thence  to  Raleigh  28  miles- 
From  Raleigh  you  can  reach  Washington  City  in  2  1/2  days  -  on  all 
these  matters  however  I  presume  you  are  sufficiently  informed  -  but 
hope  you  will  not  consider  this  presumptuous. 

We  do  not  expect  that  time  will  allow  your  Excellency  to  remain  with 
us  to  make  speeches  or  partake  of  large  barbecues-  although  it  would 
afford  us  great  pleasure  if  you  could  do  so-  yet  we  hope  you  will 
honor  us  with  your  presence  for  a  night  &  partake  of  our  homely  fare 
by  way  of  a  supper  or  dinner  at  some  of  our  citizen's  houses- 

Your  Excellency  need  not  fear  that  you  will  be  beset  here  in  "our 
hills  Country"  by  office  seekers  -  there  are  none  in  fifty  miles  that  I 
know  of  who  either  wish  or  expect  any  office  from  the  Gen  Gov*  - 

Should  you  come  this  way  as  we  hope  you  will,  please  inform  us  of 
the  time  and  a  committee  of  our  young  men  will  meet  you  at  Taylors- 
ville Te  to  conduct  you  hither  -  and  on  to  Wilkesboro'  1ST  C 

The  committee  in  the  name  of  the  Democracy  of  Ashe  wish  you  to 
accept  their  very  best  wishes  for  your  health,  happiness  and  the  pros- 
perity of  your  administration  and  the  assurance  of  their  unbounded 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  your  elevation  to  that  office 
which  is  second  to  none  in  the  world  -  &  the  duties  of  which  we  consider 
your  Excellency  so  eminently  qualified  to  discharge 

Col  Geo  Bower128  of  this  place  sends  his  best  respects  to  you  & 
joins  in  this  request  with  the  committee  he  not  being  one  because  he  was 
our  Dem.  Elector 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  sentiments  of  high  regard 

Your  most  obt  set 

Sec  De,  Com 
Ashe  Co 
K  C. 
To  his  Excellency 
Ja[me]s  K  Polk 
Pres  U.  S.  A. 


128  George  Bower  represented  Ashe  County  in   the  North   Carolina   senate  from   1812   to 
1819  and  from  1848  to  1854.    A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1918,  pp.  491,  493. 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.129 


Private  W.  City  28  Feb  1845. 

My  Dear  Sir 

If  you  have  it  in  contemplation  to  organize  your  cabinet  excluding  a 
representative  in  it  from  IsT.  York  I  beseech  you  to  reconsider  that 
point.  I  cannot  conveniently  call  to  night  to  say  all  I  would  upon  this 
point  &  some  others,  but  to  guard  you  against  surprize  I  send  you  the 
counsel  of  a  friend-  one  who  if  not  so  wise  is  quite  as  true  as  any  other- 
God  prosper  you 

From  Walter  F.  Leak 


Richmond  County  N".  C 
March  11   /45 


James  K  Polk. 

My  D  Sir 


On  leaving  you  on  Thursday  last  just  as  I  was  stepping  into  my 
carriage  your  servant  informed  me,  that  it  was  your  request  that  I 
should  call,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  I  would  have  a 
private   interview. 

On  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  afterwards  learned,  that  there  had 
been  got  up,  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  removal  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell130 &  that  it  had  been  signed  among  others  by  Messrs  McDufie 
and  Huger.131 

It  immediately  occurd.  to  my  mind,  that  the  nature  of  the  message 
which  I  recd,  through  your  servant,  was  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
me  this  information,  and  of  making  known,  the  delicacy  of  your 
position. 

My  arrangements  at  home  being  such,  as  required  my  departure  at 
the  time  fix4  upon,  I  concluded  to  leave,  and  to  write  you  forthwith. 

On  hearing  of  the  protest  alluded  to  I  at  once,  made  up  my  mind, 
that  it  was  my  duty  from  the  relations  subsisting  between  us,  to  relieve 
you  from  any  embarrassment,  which  might  grow  out  of  the  procrastina- 
tion of  my  name  for  the  situation  at  Havanna. 

You  will  therefore  please  consider  me  as  no  longer  an  applicant  for 
that  place. 


129  Polk  MSS.,   first  series. 

130  Robert  Campbell  of  South  Carolina  was  appointed  consul  at  Havana  in  September, 
1842,  and  continued  to  hold  this  post  during  Polk's  administration.  For  his  services  the 
government  paid  $2,000  per  year.  Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1843,  1845,  1847, 
passim. 

131  George  McDuffie  and  Daniel  E.  Huger  were  the  United  States  senators  from  South 
Carolina. 
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In  my  first  letter  to  you  at  Nashville,  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Havanna,  that  of  Minister  to  Brazil,132  (now  filld.  by  Mr.  Wise)  if 
Mr.  W  is  to  be  recalld,  I  should  be  pleased  on  going  there;  that  court 
is  one  of  the  most  plain  and  for  that  reason,  to  me  is  most  desirable  as 
it  accords,  both  with  my  habits  as  well  as  my  desires. 

Should  a  vacancy  here  not  take  place,  then  I  would  gladly  accept 
any  highly  honorable,  place,  which  may  be  within  the  reach  of  your 
estimation  of  my  competency. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer,  at  your  earliest  convenience  so 
as  to  be  able  to  shape  my  business  so  as  to  meet  any  contingency,  that 
may  arise- 

With  great  respect 

your'  truly 


From  Joseph  Towaler 


Elizabeth  Citey    [sic]    March  11th  /   45 

KG 

Sir  it  is  my  dutey  [fie]  to  acaquaint  [sic]  you  with  the  Conduct  of 
Mr  Willison  [sic]  G.  Lamb133  the  first  inspector  of  this  port  Last 
Summer  when  the  Brig  W.  J.  Watson  arived  [sic]  here  Loaded  with 
Salt  from  the  West  Indies  his  Son  a  boy  of  13  years  old  was  attaind 
[sic]  to  the  dischargin  [*sic]  of  the  Carco  [sic]  and  he  not  there  Sir 
he  is  a  Strong  Wig  [sic]  and  your  greater  Enemey  [sic]   abusing  the 

name  of  J.  K.  Polk  to  the  Lowest  degree Sir  your 

friends  that  is  the  democrats  hope  that  you  pay  attion  [sic]  to  this 
Letter 

Most  Respy  Sir 
To  the  Honorable 
James  K.  Polk 
President  of  the  IT  S. 

P.  S.  he  has  been  Impeached  about  14  Months  past 


132  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  was  partly  responsible  for  the  nomination  of  Tyler  as 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1840.  When  Tyler  became  President,  Wise  was 
offered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  he  refused.  In  1843  the  Senate  re- 
jected his  nomination  as  minister  to  France.  In  January,  1844,  his  nomination  as  minister 
to  Brazil  was  confirmed.  In  Brazil  he  manifested  an  active  opposition  to  the  slave  trade 
until  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1847  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,   XX,  423-424. 

133  Wilson  G.  Lamb  was  an  inspector  for  the  port  of  Camden  at  Elizabeth  City  from 
1841  to  1845.     Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  141,  143,  passim. 
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From  David  W.  Stone134 

Raleigh  N.  C 

Mar  13th  1845 
His  Excellency 

James  K  Polk 

Dear  Sir 

An  old  college  mate  of  yours  and  a  warm  political  friend,  has  fre- 
quently expressed  the  wish  that  the  President  would  tender  to  him  one 
of  two  appointments,  the  Consulship  to  Liverpool  or  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  This  friend  is  no  office  seeker  and  it  is  without  his 
Knowledge  or  consent  that  I  communicate  this  information,  tho  it 
would  gratify  him  very  much  to  he  connected  with  your  administration, 
yet  he  will  not  make  any  application  himself.  He  is  qualified  for 
any  office  within  your  gift,  being  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  this  State. 
I  refer  you  to  the  Hon  Wm  H.  Haywood  our  Senator  for  his  ability  & 
qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  any  office  entrusted  to  his  hands. 

He  is  no  other  than  your  Obt  Servt 

From  John  L.  Lamson  and  Edward  W.  Smith 

Greensborough  N.  C.  [Mar.  23,]  1845 
Hon  James  K.  Polk 

Sir, 

We  as  a  committee  of  the  "Hermean  Society"  of  the  "Caldwell  In- 
stitute"135 have,  now  imposed  upon  us,  the  very  pleasing  duty  of 
informing  you  of  your  election  to  an  honorary  membership  in  that 
Lodge. 

We  do  this,  taking  into  consideration  your  great  mental  &  moral 
worth,  for  which  you  have  been  exhalted  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  people,  And  above  all,  because  you  with  us,  can 
point,  as  being  your  birth  place,  to  the  soil  of  the  "glorious  old  North 
State." 

We  earnestly  request  the  acceptance  of  this  membership,  on  your 
part,  concerning  which,  we  shall,  with  anxiety  look  for  an  early  answer. 

Yours  very  Resp. 


134  According  to  Stone's  letter  of  September  22,  1845,  and  a  comparison  of  the  hand- 
writing with  other  letters  of  Stone,  this  letter  was  a  forgery. 

135  Caldwell  Institute  was  established  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  by  the  Orange 
Presbytery.  It  opened  its  doors  on  January  1,  1836,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Wilson,  a  member  of  Orange  Presbytery,  from  North  Ireland.  In  1845  dissatisfaction  arose 
over  the  location  of  the  school  and  it  was  moved  to  Hillsboro.  Foote,  William  Henry, 
Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  518 ;  Coon,  Charles  L.,  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Aoa- 
demies,    1790-18i0,    pp.    172-174. 
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From  William  J.  Alexander136 

Charlotte  N.  C.  March  28.  1845 


Dear  Sir, 


I  feel  a  very  great  diffidence  in  approaching  you  on  a  subject  which 
must  be  to  you  a  constant  source  of  annoyance.  My  friends  here  have 
urged  me  to  address  you  directly  and  ask  you  to  confer  on  me  some 
office  under  the  Government  which  you  may  think  me  qualified  to  fill. 
My  practice  at  this  time  is  profitable  to  me,  and  I  could  not  surrender 
it  without  great  injury  to  my  family  unless  it  would  be  to  take  some 
station  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  would  more  than  compensate 
me  for  its  loss.  Those  who  ask  favours  have  no  right  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  they  would  accept,  but  my  relation  toward  you  is  such 
that  I  feel  authorized  to  write  to  you  frankly.  Many  of  my  friends 
have  suggested  to  me  the  Consulate  of  Cuba,  but  I  learn  that  many 
more  prominent  politicians  than  myself  are  seeking  it. 

That  your  gratifying  my  request  on  this  subject  would  be  acceptable 
to  your  friends  in  North  Carolina  I  refer  you  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Fisher137  who  will  deliver  to  you  this  letter,  and  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  determine  as  to  my  capacity.  I  could  have  obtained  a 
judicial  station  here  but  declined  on  the  ground  that  no  man  in  debt 
should  fill  that  office. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject.  Give  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  Polk  and  say  to  her  that  Mrs.  Alexander  is  in  Charleston 
on  account  of  her  health.    Marshall  I  hear  from  often. 

I  am  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect 

Yours  &c 


From  William  J.  Alexander 


Dear  Sir 


This  is  for  Mrs.  Polk 

Charlotte,  1ST.  C.  April  2nd  1845 


I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  to  your  acquaintance  my  young 
friend  Eobert  Gibbon  who  will  be  in  Washington  this  spring  He  is 


18«  According  to  the  Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  Alexander  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate. 

137  Charles  Fisher  (Oct.  20,  1789-May  7,  1849)  was  born  near  Salisbury,  North  Carolina, 
was  educated  by  a  private  tutor,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Carolina,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1818  and  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  1821  to 
1836,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1831  and  1832,  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1835,  and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  and  served  from  February  11,  1819,  to  March  3,  1821,  and  from  March  4, 
1839,  to  March  3,  1841.  He  was  not  a  candidate  in  1840,  but  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
in   1844.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American   Congress,   1774-1927,   p.   968. 
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the  son  of  my  friend  Dr.  Gibbon138  of  the  mint  in  this  place  and  has 
been  for  sometime  at  Yale  College.  He  was  about  two  years  ago  at 
Washington  College  Tennessee  where  he  saw  you  and  has  often  spoken 
about  it  He  is  two  young  to  ask  for  an  office  and  therefore  will  I  hope 
be  the  more  acceptable  to  you 

I  am  Sir  with  respect  your  &c 


From  Doyle  O.  Hanlon 

Wilmington  N  C  Apr  17th  1845. 
James  K.  Polk  Esqr 

Dear  Sir 

I  am  emboldened  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  our  Naval- 
Officer  in  the  Custom  House.  Gen1  James  Owen  who  it  is  said  is  to  be 
removed  to  give  place  to  a  Mr.  E-eden,139 — Owen  is  a  mild  -Whig  who, 
minds  his  own  business  &  meddles  with  no  one,  in  his  time  of  life  he  is 
past  the  day  of  Party  or  meddling  at  all  in  politics.  No  doubt  in  his 
day  he  had  the  same  fire  that  others  of  us  now  possess  but  that  is  long 
since  as  he  is  now  dependent  upon  his  office  for  a  scanty  support  of 
grown  up  respectable  daughters  &  one  of  them  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave,-  the  man  who  it  is  said  will  supplant  him  is  not  in  want  of 
a  situation ;  but  very  well  off-Gen1  Owen's  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
are  undoubted,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Reden  but  old  men 
seem  to  learn  the  duties  of  an  office,  I  am  myself  a  Democrat  &  have 
always  opposed  with  all  my  might  &  main  the  Whig  Party  &  expect 
ever  to  do  it  -but  to  keep  this  poor  old  Gentleman  in  his  office  I  have 
thus  taken  a  great  liberty-  he  &  my  father  in  law  old  Duncan  McRae 
of  Payetteville  were  very  warm  friends  &  if  that  good  old  man  were 
alive  he  would  join  me  in  soliciting  your  power  to  keep  him  where 
he  is-he  &  your  family  were  great  friends,-  a  link  was  always  existing 
between  them  which  never  could  be  broken  I  call  upon  his  memory  in 
supplicating  you  to  leave  this  old  man-where  he  is  -  for  myself  I  want 
nothing;  but  the  intimacy  existing  between  his  distressed  family  & 
my  wife  has  caused  me  to  take  this  step ;  the  other  officers  in  the  Custom 
House  have  all  been  removed  with  two  exceptions ;-  The  Collector  M.  V. 
Jones140  Esq  says  he  want  no  better  officer  about  him  than  Gen1  Owen— 


138  John  W.  Gibbon  was  assayer  at  the  branch  mint  of  the  United  States  located  at 
Charlotte.  For  this  work  he  was  paid  $1,500.  Official  Register  of  the  United  States, 
1845,    p.    218. 

139  James  Owen  was  succeeded  as  naval  officer  by  James  T.  Miller.  The  latter  was  en- 
dorsed by  William  W.  Haywood,  Jr.  Haywood  to  Polk,  Aug.  25  and  Sept.  2,  1845; 
Official  Register  of  the   United  States,    1845,   p.    180. 

140  Milton  V.  Jones  was  collector  of  the  Port  of  Wilmington  from  1841  to  1849. 
Official  Register  of  the  United  States,   1841,  1843,   1845,   1847,  passim. 
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he  is  perfectly  honest  -  sober  &  industrious-when  he  got  the  office;  he 
took  no  man's  place  -  the  office  was  vacant  or  nearly  so—  the  man  who 
was  in  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  from  his  dissipated  habits,  I 
am  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  your  friends  &  fellow  citizen- 


From  William  J.  Alexander141 

Charlotte  May  3d  1845. 


Dear  Sir 


Dr.  Gibbon142  who  will  deliver  you  this  note  is  the  assayer  of  our 
mint  and  is  about  to  visit  the  North  on  business  He  will  probably  pass 
through  Washington  on  his  way  and  as  he  has  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  you  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  to  you  as  an  especial 
friend  of  mine  &  of  my  family. 

I  am  Dear  Sir  with 

great  respect  yours  &c 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.143 

Confidential 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  hope,  and  as  a  yankee  might  say  I  "calculate"  that  a  Minister  to 
England  may  be  found  outside  of  South  Carolina  after  three  ineffectual 
attempts  to  saddle  that  honour  upon  one  of  her  statesmen  -  Mr. 
Cheves's144  celebrated  letter  I  recollect  advised  that  none  of  them 
should  accept  offices  under  your  administration  and  so  far  they  have 
pursued  that  course-  if  they  were  not  following  that  advice-  "Out  Caesar 
out  JSTullus"  I  venture  to  write  this  to  you  because  in  thus  expressing 
my  own  wishes  I  do  but  give  shape  and  form  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
your  friends  as  they  utter  &  feel  it  throughout  the  circle  of  my  as- 
sociation. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  our  sagacious  and  patriotic  (?)  Fed  Editors 
should  have  failed  to  detect  the  folly  and  ill  manners  of  the  Inaugural 
until  it  had  been  re-shipped  to  them  across  the  Atlantic !  Before  the 
English  Premier  gave  them  to  understand  (by  a  ship  kept  in  that  port 
for  the  purpose)  how  incensed  he  was  at  it  not  a  single  one  of  them 
had  perceived  the  monstrous  political  blunder  of  our  President! 

141  Polk  MSS.,  first  series. 

142  See    Alexander    to    Polk,    April    2,    1845. 

143  Polk   MSS.,   first  series. 

144  Although  Langdon  Cheves  had  retired  from  active  politics,  he  was  influential  in 
South    Carolina. 
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Funny  enough  is  it  not  that  three  english  words  of  your  inaugural 
should  have  frightened  John  Bull?  Lord  Robert145  directly  confessing 
the  day  after  he  had  shipped  off  his  wrath  that  he  was  bidding  for 
Irish  help  to  whip  Jonathan  -  A  "very  small  cloud"  had  brought  him 
to  offer  the  Maynooth  College  Gift146  as  a  placebo  to  Irish  disloyal- 
ty for  fear  of  the  U.  S.  And  what  a  bounty !  How  immense  the  loyalty 
that  could  be  purchased  with  £20,000  to  £30,000 !  The  whole  thing  as 
enacted  in  Parliament  would  be  a  broad  &  it  will  seem  to  every  body  in 
a  little  while  [a]  farce  unless  our  friend  Mr.  Ritchie  relieves  it  by  giving 
more  long  columns  to  the  subject  in  the  "Organ."147 

Speaking  of  the  Organ  I  must  remark  that  the  removal  -alias  the 
retirement  of  our  friend  Blair  or  whatever  else  it  was  has  all  been  a 
mystery  to  me148-  No  one  explained  it  before  hand.  It  is  certain  that 
the  published  articles  do  not  disclose  it  to  my  dull  apprehension-  I  hope 
it  was  done  with  such  real  good  feeling  all  around  as  may  not  divide 
our  party  in  the  choice  of  Printer  for  Congress  -  For  independent  of 
this  injury  to  the  party  it  would  be  a  cruel  misfortune  to  defeat  Mr  R 
and  thereby  ruin  his  personal  fortunes.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  excellent  old  gentlemen  is  one  of  those  sanguine  mortals  who 
may  be  misled  by  his  own  temperament  in  such  a  nation  as  this  and 
there  is  safety  in  being  cautious.  I  write  all  this  as  I  do  the  whole  of 
my  letter  for  you  and  for  your  eyes  only  -  Presumptuous  as  he  might 
think  it  I  should  not  like  the  organ  less  if  the  Editor  would  write  less 
of  himself  -  too  many  "We"  &  "Us"  -  Too  much  appearance  of  the 
admn  being  supported  by  "the  Organ"  instead  of  "the  Organ"  being 
established  &  supported  by  &  for  the  admn  -  A  little  too  patronizing  to 
express  it  by  a  single  word.  This  criticism  is  not  entirely  original  with 
me.  Saving  these  things  and  a  total  silence  on  Sub-Treasury  I  think 
our  friends  are  pleased  with  the  Union. 

By  the  way  in  connexion  with  this  subject  of  Sub  Treasury  I  re- 
mark that  it  is  published  in  N.  York  (democratic)  papers  that  the 
public  Deposits  are  to  be  made  with  Banks  who  are  to  pledge  the 
amount  in  Gov*.  Stocks.  Can  this  be  so?  Is  it  not  virtually  paying 
the  Banks  5  &  6  per  Cent  for  keeping  the  money  ?  If  you  deposit  with  me 
one  1000  Dollars  to  hold  subject  to  your  check  upon  condition  that  I 
buy  in  your  note  bearing  interest  5  per  cent  that  note  is  put  with  you 


146  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister  of   Great  Britain.     His  ministry  fell   in   1846. 

146  Maynooth  College  had  been  established  in  Ireland  in  1795  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating Catholic  priests.  Since  1818  it  had  received  £8,000  a  year  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  1844  Peel  proposed  the  government  should  donate  £30,000  for  buildings  and 
to  increase  the  annual  grant  to  £26,000.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  economists,  by 
secularists  who  disapproved  of  all  ecclesiastical  endowments,  and  by  rigid  protestanta. 
Peel,  however,  secured  its  passage  by  Parliament.  Marriott,  J.  A.  R.,  England  Since 
Waterloo,    p.    182. 

147  The  Globe  was  supplanted  by  the  Union  as  the  Democratic  newspaper  for  Polk's 
administration.     Both  were  published  in  Washington,  D.   C. 

148  Upon  the  advice  of  Jackson,  Francis  P.  Blair  and  William  C.  Rives  sold  the  Globe,  its 
presses,  oth<r  equipment,  and  building  to  Thomas  Ritchie  and  John  P.  Heiss  for  the 
sum  of  $35,000.  The  last  issue  of  the  Globe  appeared  on  April  30,  1845.  In  its  stead  on 
May  1,  1845,  the  Union  appeared.  Smith,  William  Ernest,  The  Francis  Preston  Blair  Fam- 
ily in  Politics,  I,  180-181  ;  McCormac,  Eugene  Irving,  James  K.  Polk,  pp.  832-334 ;  F.  P. 
Blair  to  Andrew  Jackson,  March  30,  1845,  Papers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Library  of  Congress. 
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in  pledge  or  as  a  security  the  Interest  still  accruing  and  we  settle  the 
account  at  the  end  of  a  year  how  does  it  stand? 

I  pay  your  check  for  $950  &  take  back  the  note  out  of  pledge  will  it 
not  close  the  transaction  in  substance  &  effect?  What  is  this  if  it  is 
not  allowing  me  the  Interest  for  taking  your  money  to  keep  ?  I  am  not 
very  vain  of  my  Financial  learning  but  really  the  thing  looks  so  to  my 
plain  knowledge  of  figures. 

The  subject  of  Texas  is  one  upon  which  you  know  my  opinion  so 
well  that  I  should  be  making  it  a  bore  to  write  much  on  it.  - 

The  choice  of  alternatives  having  been  made  by  you  -  probably  upon 
information  about  wh  I  know  nothing  -  to  speak  my  mind  of  what  is 
past  this  past  recall  would  be  idle  &  unnecessary  -Without  meaning 
therefore  to  express  either  my  concurrence  or  non  concurrence  I  have 
misapprehended  the  state  of  your  feelings  to  me  if  you  can  take  it  a 
miss  in  me  to  say  that  I  have  strong  fears  of  our  own  Congress.  Very 
probably  however  your  experience  last  winter  how  easy  a  matter  it  was 
to  be  deceived  on  such  a  subject  where  leading  politns-  acted  upon  mere 
conceptions  in  respect  to  the  vote  of  Senators  suggested  the  policy  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  what  might  be  the  end  of  the  course  taken- 
before  others  were  excluded 

Should  Texas  form  a  Const11,  and  that  is  laid  before  the  next  Con- 
gress for  her  admission  as  a  state  and  yet  the  next  Congress  shall  refuse 
to  admit  Texas  the  embarrassments  to  Texas  -  to  the  Union-  &  to  your 
admn-  would  be  very  great-  not  to  say  very  perilous.  And  yet  with 
the  lights  before  me  I  am  obliged  to  say  I  apprehend  there  is  no  little 
danger  of  it  -  if  the  subject  is  presented  out  &  out  in  the  form  of  the 
Resoln-  colonel  Brown  or  the  House  Resoln-  I  recollect  that  my  fears 
were  considered  unworthy  of  notice  last  winter  until  it  was  almost  too 
late  -  I  remember  &  you  know  the  circumstances  which  arrested  our 
progress  toward  defeat-  I  cannot  shake  off  the  dread  of  imminent 
perils  ahead  of  this  measure  (in  the  form  proposed)-  It  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  croak  —  But  to  alarm  into  vigilance  by  the  humble 
warning  of  a  friend  your  forethought  &c  against  the  dangers  of  a  false 
security  &  nothing  more  -  If  my  judgment  did  not  approve  of  the  Act 
and  my  public  station  as  well  as  my  personal  relations  make  it  a  duty 
to  do  at  least  so  much  you  can  very  readily  understand  why  I  could 
have  preferred  to  say  nothing  on  this  subject.  - 

I  see  that  my  friend  Col  Stevenson  of  N".  York  in  whose  behalf  I 
become  so  warmly  enlisted  failed  to  get  the  station  of  Naval  officer  - 
From  the  name  "Naval"  I  hastily  assumed  that  the  appointment  be- 
longed to  the  Navy  Depart-carelessly  omitting  to  recur  to  its  duties 
I  overlooked  the  fact  of  its  being  an  office  in  Treasury  Department- 
Had  I  known  that  Mr.  Morris  the  next  most  conspicuous  and  active 
agent  in  exposing  the  Infamous  pipe  laying  frauds  would  be  appointed 
Post  Master  I  should  have  urged  Col.  S.  claims  upon  Democratic  party 
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even  more  strongly  -  But  "N*  impovte."    Though  sorry  for  it  I  am  most 
disappointed. 

If  iu  the  multitude  of  your  engagements  you  should  find  time  and 
feel  inclined  to  write  you  know  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  receive  your 
letters-  I  should  have  reminded  you  of  this  long  ago  by  an  earlier 
compliance  with  your  parting  request  that  I  should  write  you  But  the 
fact  is  I  feel  a  great  reluctance  at  obtruding  my  crude  opinions  and 
every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more  that  I  ought  to  quit  political  life. 
Still  I  beg  you  to  understand  once  for  all  that  at  any  time  &  at  all 
times  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  -  if  you  should  think  I  can  serve  you 
by  doing  anything  for  your  admn.  consistent  with  the  obligations  of  a 
Patriot  &  a  christian  gentn-  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ask  me  to  sacri- 
fice those  of  the  one  or  the  other.- 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  a  Prest  and  you  will  perceive 
that  by  turns  I  have  forgotten  &  then  again  recollect  that  I  was  ad- 
dressing a  President  of  the  U  8.1 

Any  way  you  will  please  consider  the  whole  letter  as  one  of  con- 
fidential scribling  to  a  friend  :- 

My  best  respects  to  Madame  if  you  please  - 

May  God  bless  you 

Ealeigh  19  May  1845 

From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.149 

4  June  1845. 
To  the  Prest  of  the  U.  States 

The  gentleman  who  will  hand  this  to  you  is  David  W.  Stone150  of 
this  City  the  son  of  Gov  Stone  of  this  State  deed. 

Mr.  Stone  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine  -  personal  &  political.  He 
used  to  be  one  of  us  at  the  University  and  he  is  a  warm  supporter  of 
your  administration  as  he  was  of  your  election.-  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  recollect  him  but  as  he  apprehends  not  I  give  him  this  note  in 
order  that  he  may  not  pass  W.  City  with  his  wife  without  being  able  to 
know  who  "J .  K.  Polh  isf" 

Mr.  Stone  is  on  his  way  ISTorth  for  pleasure  as  he  &  his  wife  have 
no  children  at  home  to  tie  them  there  like  I  have.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  your  friend 

Raleigh,  1ST.  C. 


3*9  Polk  MSS..  first  series. 

160  See   The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,   XVI    (1939),    332,   note   95. 
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From  John  H.  Wheeler 

Beattysford  1ST  0 

20th  June  '45 
My  dear  Sir 

It  will  be  gratifying  for  yon  to  know  that  we  have  nominated  in 
this  your  native  district  of  your  native  State  an  approved  friend  that  he 
will  be  elected  to  the  next  House  of  Keps.  Charles  Fisher  Esq.151 

The  canvass  opened  this  week  at  Lincolnton  between  Col  Bar  ringer 
&  him ;  and  a  more  triumphant  victory  reason  &  justice  never  had  over 
prejudice  &  error.  Our  party  are  in  the  highest  spirits-  the  Whigs 
are  dispirited  &  inert. 

I  extract  over  from  the  paper  of  the  day,  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
myself.  Had  I  been  less  faithful,  I  should  not  have  been  removed  in 
1841  by  Mr.  Ewing152  from  the  Mint  -  Had  I  not  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  body  &  mind  to  you,  &  your  cause,  I  would  have  been  now 
the  treasurer  of  my  &  your  native  State.  Your  friends  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  me  promoted  at  your  hands- 
and  to  serve  under  your  administration  is  my  ardent  desire.  Many 
of  your  friends  (Gen1  Speight153  of  the  Senate,  Col.  Lewis,154  Mr. 
Woodbury,!55  Judge  Saunders,156  Judge  Mangum157  &  others  and 
Col  Johnson)158  have  written  to  you  through  me,  which  I  presented 
in  person,  but  I  forbare  knowing  how  much  you  had  on  your  hands  to 
press  any  claims  (if  I  had  any)  in  person,  your  knowledge  of  men, 
and  their  abilities  will  enable  you  to  select  such  as  will  do  "the  State 
some  service"  without  any  importunity  from  any  source  -  For  such 
importunity  must  be  unpleasant  to  you,  as  it  is  unbecoming  in  your 
friends. 


151  Charles  Fisher  was  an  unsuccessful,  candidate  in  1844.  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  968. 

152  Thomas  Ewing  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  brief  administration  of 
William  Henry  Harrison.  Owing  to  the  controversy  over  the  bank  vetoes  of  Tyler,  Ewing 
resigned. 

153  Jesse  Speight,  after  having  held  several  political  offices  of  trust  in  North  Carolina, 
moved  to  Mississippi,  where  he  resumed  his  interest  in  politics  and  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  United  States  Congress,  serving  from  March  4,  1845,  until  his  death  at 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  May  1,  1847.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress, 
177^-1927   p.    1553. 

154  William  B.  Lewis  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Jackson. 
Upon  Jackson's  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  Lewis  became  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  a  resident  of  the  White  House  and  a  member  of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet." 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XI,  226. 

155  Levi   Woodbury  served  as   Secretary   of  the   Treasury   under   Jackson. 

156  Romulus  M.  Saunders  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain  by  Polk.  See  Saunders  to 
Polk,  July  22,  Aug.  8,  Aug.   12,   1845;  William  H.   Haywood,   Jr.,  to  Polk,   Auk.    15,   1845. 

157  Willie  P.  Mangum  (May  10-Sept.  14,  1861)  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1815 ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  of  North  Carolina  in  1818  ;  served  as  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
State  for  two  terms ;  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  from 
March  4,  1823,  until  March  18,  1826,  when  he  resigned  ;  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  March  4,  1831,  until  his  resignation,  November  26,  1836 ;  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  resignation  of  Bedford  Brown  and 
served  from  November  25,  1840,  until  March  3,  1853.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,    1774-1927,   p.   1284. 

158  Richard  M.  Johnson  used  his  influence  in  Kentucky  in  behalf  of  Polk. 
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My  friend  Col  Johnson  will  hand  you,  this  and  he  and  my  friend 
the  Hon  R  J  Walker  will  suggest  to  you  the  point  which  I  could  oc- 
cupy, with  satisfaction  to  you  &  credit  to  myself. 

Should  you  see  the  way  clear  to  gratify  my  wishes,  I  will  proove 
attentive  and  diligent,  and  if  not,  I  shall  be  certain  that  your  good  cause 
exists,  and  continue  to  serve  as  I  am  now  doing  among  the  people  to 
advance  the  true  interests  of  the  Democratic  party. 

With  my  respectful  rememberance  to  Mrs.  Polk,  allow  me  to  Bub- 
scribe  my  self  your  Excellency,  obliged  and  faithful  friend 

To  the  President  of  U  S 


From  John  H.  Wheeler159 

Beattysford  No  Ca 

5th  July  '45 
My  esteemed  Sir 

I  dislike  to  intrude  on  your  valuable  time  so  constantly  devoted  to 
your  onerous  duties,  but  our  gallant  friend  Col  Johnson  I  fear  in  his 
benevolence  of  heart,  &  sympathy  may  have  already  occupied  much 
of  your  attention  in  my  behalf  -  that  I  beg  to  enclose  an  extract  from 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  our  Legislature  by  one  of  first 
young  Senators  (which  was  not  contradicted  by  any  one)  &  shows  you 
the  appreciation  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

I  did  not  desire  my  worthy  friend  to  press  my  name  too  earnestly, 
because  I  relied  on  you  -  that  you  had  long  known  me  -  that  you  knew 
my  reputation  and  services  in  your  cause  -  that  you  knew  how  un- 
justly I  had  been  proscribed  by  a  heartless  set  in  your  native  state  from 
a  responsible  appointment,  simply  on  account  of  my  devotion  to 
principles  -  that  if  you  wished,  there  were  the  simple  testimonials  in 
your  hands  from  many  of  your  most  trusty  friends  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  my  character  and  services  &  of  their  desires  to  see  me  associated 
in  your  administration.  The  first  appointment  I  ever  held  save  from 
the  people  was  from  the  venerable  Jackson,  "clarum  et  venerable 
nomen"  and  that  to  his  death  I  possessed  his  friendship,  confidence  & 
support  &  that  I  felt  a  desire  to  have  the  honor  of  being  with  you,  & 
pledge  my  life  honor  and  services  to  the  success  of  your  administration. 

I  did  not  deem  it  respectful  to  you  or  agreeable  to  myself  to  visit 
Washington  unless  intimated  by  you  -  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
now  by  the  intimation  of  the  Union  of  the  25th  Ult°. 

Our  friend  Charles  Fisher  is  making  a  most  successful  canvass,  for 
Congress  in  this  your  native  district.  The  Whig  vote  in  the  last  elec- 
tion was  about  350  majority  and  in  Rowan  we  can  over  come  this  alone. 

1*9  Polk  MSS.,  first  series. 
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On  yesterday  there  were  300  persons  at  my  House,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  elect  a  man  to  Congress  who  will  be  a  faithful  aid  to  your  ad- 
ministration- A  faithful  Aaron  to  our  political  Moses  in  his  contest  with 
the  embittering  Amalikites. 

Allow  me  to  request  you  to  make  my  compliments  agreeable  to  your 
excellent  Lady  &  believe  me  most  sincerely  &  respectfully 

Your  faithful  friend 
To  His  Ex 

Jas  K  Polk 
President  of  U  S 


From  Komulus  M.  Saunders160 

Raleigh  July  22*-  '45 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yr  letter  (private) 
of  the  17th  inst-  In  which  you  do  me  the  favor  to  renew  the  intimation 
given  me,  when  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  intention  at 
some  suitable  period  to  tender  me  the  acceptance  of  some  foreign 
mission,  either  that  to  Spain  or  some  other  of  equal  grade.  I  thank  you 
very  sincerely  for  this  mark  of  confidence—  the  more  valued,  as  the 
appointment,  if  confirmed,  will  be  of  yr  own  free  offering,  a  like  honor- 
able to  me  and  gratifying  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  to  many  of  our 
mutual  friends  in  the  State. 

As  you  desire  me  to  say,  whether  such  a  service  would  be  agreeable 
to  me,  I  am  frank  to  say,  these  and  private  considerations  which  would 
render  a  change  of  scene  and  occupation  particularly  desirable  to  me, 
and  I  shall  feel  highly  flattered,  if  it  should  comport  with  your  views 
to  engage  me  in  our  Diplomatic  corps—  anxious  as  I  am  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  administration  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  And 
without  presuming  to  interfere  with  my  arrangements  you  may  have 
in  contemplation,  you  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that  certain  fam- 
ily consideration  might  render  a  residence  at  Berlin  more  agreeable, 
than  at  Madrid—  Tho'  you  will  of  course  consult  what  you  may  consider 
as  especially  due  the  public  interest. 

In  respect  to  the  time  of  making  the  appointments  to  which  you  con- 
template, I  should  have  thought  it  both  proper  and  respectful,  to  await 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  unless  in  case  of  pressing  emergency,  but  for 
the  opposition  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session—  There  would  seem 


160  Polk  MSS.,  first  series.  At  the  Democratic  convention  of  1844,  Romulus  M.  Saunders 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule  which  defeated  Van  Buren's  nomination  for 
President.  During  the  campaign  Saunders  worked  for  Polk's  election,  making  a  large  num- 
ber of  campaign  speeches.  Saunders  was  considered  for  a  position  in  the  cabinet.  His 
appointment  as  minister  to  Madrid  was  not  confirmed  until  February  26,  1846.  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  XVI,  382-383. 
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to  imply  that  a  change  in  our  diplomatic  agents,  was  not  only  expected, 
but  called  for—  It  would  then  become  a  more  personal  question,-  and 
whilst  I  should  myself  f  [e]el  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  Country  with- 
out a  confirmation;  if  I  anticipated  the  remotest  difficulty-  yet  as  I 
should  feel  no  fears  of  that  kind,  I  deem  it  not  indicative  to  add,  in 
the  event  of  my  employment;  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to 
leave  early  in  the  fall—  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  you  are  much 
more  competent  to  decide  &  I  beg  you  will  not  consider  me  at  all  im- 
patient. As  to  the  Secretary,  it  so  happens  the  young  gentleman  to 
whom  you  refer  is  one  of  my  friends,  his  selection  of  course  would  be 
entirely  acceptable  to  me-161 

With  sincere  respect 

&  esteem  —  Yr  friend 
His   Excellency 
J.  K  Polk  P.  U/S- 


From  John  H.  Wheeler 

Beattysford  29th  July  >45 
To  His  Excellency 

The  President 

My  esteemed   Sir, 

I  enclosed  last  mail  to  my  friend,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
letter  for  your  eye,  relative  to  the  Bureau  of  Clothing  &  Provisions 
attached  to  the  Navy  Department. 

From  the  uniform  treatment  that  I  have  received  from  you,  of  kind- 
ness, and  from  the  more  recent  assurance  which  you  gave  our  esteemed 
friend  the  Hero  of  the  Thames,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  time  is 
not  distant,  when  I  shall  receive  some  testimonial  of  your  confidence; 
and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  aid  by  my  devotion  to  business  &  what  talent 

1  possess  the  advancement  of  your  administration.  Allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  grounds  (other  than  above  named)  of  my  ex- 
pectation. 

1st  I  was  removed  in  1841  by  the  heartless  Ewing  from  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  U  S.  mint. 

2  That  it  was  for  no  other  than  political  cause,  is  evident,  for  the  next 

year,  the  democratic  party  elected  me  treasurer  of  the  state,  an 
office  in  our  state,  as  you  know,  of  great  responsibility  &  delicacy 


161  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  of  South  Carolina  served  as  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Madrid. 
During  1847  Saunders  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Paris,  leaving  Reynolds  in  charge  of  the 
legation.  After  a  quarrel  between  them  Reynolds  was  dismissed,  although  Saunders  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1845,  p.  160  ;  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  XVI,  383. 
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3  I  was  removed  last  winter  from  this  office  by  a  factious  majority  for 

no  other  cause  than  for  voting  for  you,  and  activity  in  your  cause 

4  The  letters  of  Hon  Levi  Woodbury  dated  10th  of  March  last,  the 

original  of  which  I  file  with  you  states  his  testimony  of  my  worth 
and  that  my  conduct  as  Supetintendent  of  the  mint  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Government,  and  "Evidenced  much  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  my  duties" 

5  Judge  Saunder,  &  Judge  Mangum  of  No  Ca  in  letters  also  filed  with 

you  bear  unqualified  testimony  to  their  anxiety  to  see  me  promoted 

6  Gen1  Speight  of  the  Senate,  Col  Lewis  of  Arks  Col  Johnson  &  Dr 

Patterson162  of  the  mint  also  write  in  testimonials  filed  with  you. 

But  you  have  long  known  me,  or  others  can  be  procured  if  necessary. 
Should  you  find  it  in  your  power  to  serve  me.  I  shall  be  grateful;  or 
if  not  convenient,  I  shall  not  complain,  but  be  satisfied  that  you  have 
some  good  reasons  and  that  there  are  other  &  better  men  in  the  republic 
to  serve  her.  Be  assured  that  none  will  be  more  faithful  &  ardent  in 
your  service,  and  none  more  devoted  to  duty. 

Our  elections  come  off  in  a  few  days-  I  think  that  Mr  Fisher  will  be 
elected  in  this  District;  we  are  straining  every  effort  to  effect  it. 
Clingman163  is  opposed  by  James  Graham,  &  it  is  confidentially  hoped 
with  success,  in  the  District  above  us  I  will  write  the  moment  the  elec- 
tions are  over. 

With  sentiments  of  regard  &  respect 

I  am  yours  sincerely 


My  dear  Sir— 


From  Komulus  M.  Saunders164 

Raleigh  Augt.  8.  '45 


I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  4h-  instant-  I  should  a3  a 
matter  of  choice  prefer  the  mission  to  Spain  above  all  others-  and  only 
suggested  Berlin  under  the  impression  that  it  might  be  more  agreeable 
to  my  family  on  account  of  the  Protestant  worship  and  the  education  of 
my  children-  But  I  take  it  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  this  score  in 

162  Robert  M.  Patterson  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to  direct  the  work  until  he  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1851  owing  to  ill  health.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,   I,   347. 

163  Thomas  L.  Clingman  (July  27,  1812-November  3,  1897)  was  born  at  Huntsville,  North 
Carolina ;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Iredell  County  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina ;  served  in  the  state  house  of  commons  in  1835  and  in  the  senate  in 
1840 ;  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  twenty-eighth  Congress ;  served  from  March  4,  1845, 
to  May  7,  1858,  when  he  resigned  to  become  a  United  States  senator ;  served  as  senator 
from  May  7,  1858,  to  March  28,  1861,  when  he  withdrew ;  served  as  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Confederate  army  ;  was  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention  in  1868  ; 
and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  exploring  and  measuring  mountain  peaks  in  western  North 
Carolina.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,   p.    824. 

164  Polk   MSS.,   first   series. 
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Madrid  -  The  health  of  M™  Saunders  165  not  being  good  and  her 
spirits  still  worn  —  owing  to  our  dreadful  affliction  of  last  winter  -  on 
her  account  &  to  await  a  winter  voyage,  I  am  venturing  to  suggest  an 
early  day  -  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  a  few  months  delay 
would  not  be  objectionable  —  But  I  beg  these  matters  may  not  be  allowed 
to  change  any  arrangements  of  yr  own  -  Our  election  is  just  over-166 
I  have  no  fear  of  this  part  of  the  State-  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  Wash- 
ington &  Rockingham  districts  -  since  three  of  the  candidates  are  very 
strong-  I  have  strong  hopes  for  the  Charlotte  district  -  Fishers  election 
would  aid  us  greatly  in  regaining  the  state- 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  Texas  annexation- 
I  fear  there  may  be  a  difficulty  on  the  part  of  some  Senators  -  Mr. 
Haywood,  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  since,  he  wished  you  had  by  some 
sort  of  compact  removed  the  scruples  of  some  Senators-  but  I  should 
think  public  opinion  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  difficulty- 

When  you  shall  have  decided  as  to  the  mission,  time  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  advised,  that  I  may  arrange  my  private  matters- 

Yr,  very 

Truly 
His  Excellency 
J.  K.  Polk 
Prest  U.  S.  A. 


My    dear    Sir- 


From  Romulus  M.  Saunders 

Raleigh  Aug*.  12.45 


From  what  we  hear  I  think  it  certain  -  we  have  elected  Six  &  the 
Whigs  three  to  the  next  Congress-  I  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  Fish- 

165  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Romulus  M.  Saunders  married  Anna  Hayes  Johnson, 
daughter  of  William  Johnson,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States'. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,   XVI,  383. 

166  in  most  of  the  Congressional  districts  in  North  Carolina  the  candidates  were  elected  by 
a  bare  majority : 

1st.  District :  6th.  District : 

Democrat — James   Graham,    1,441  Democrat — Jam<?s  McKay,  4,498 

Whig— Thomas    L.    Clingman,    1,081  Whig— T.    D.    Mears,    2,154 

2d.  District:  7th.  District : 

Democrat— Charles   Fisher,   5,342  Democrat— John    R.    J.    Daniel,    4,872 

Whig— Daniel    L.    Barringer,    5,368  Whig— Robert  C.   Bond,   2,729 

3rd.  District:  8th.  District: 

Democrat — David    Reid,    5,132  Democrat — Henry  S.   Clark,   1,930 

Whig— A.   B.   McMillan,   4,364  Whig— Richard   S.   Donnell,    1,224 

4th.  District :  9th.  District : 

Democrat — Alfred  Dockery,  2,871  Democrat — Asa    Biggs,    3,695 

Whig— Jonathan  Worth,  1,922  Whig— David    Outlaw,    3,549 

5th.  District : 

Democrat — James  C.  Dobbin,  5,242 
Whig— J.    H.    Haughton,    3,236 

For  a  full  account  of  the  votes  by  counties,  giving  the  votes  for  Polk  and  Clay,  with 
commentaries  on  the  votes  in  each  Congressional  district,  see  The  North  Carolina  Standard 
(Raleigh),    Aug.    20,    1845. 
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era  election  for  whilst  we  have  gained  one  in  the  East  —  the  strength 
in  the  West  -  I  fear  Gen1.  Dromgooles  167  ill  timed  letter  about 
Barringer  &  the  threat  injured  us  in  Mecklenburg  —  I  send  you  the 
Register  in  which  I  marked  the  districts-  Biggs  168  has  beaten  Out- 
law169 &  we  think  Clark170  is  elected  in  the  Edgecombe  district  - 
Reid171  is  certainly  elected— 

Yrs  truly 
The  President 


From  John  H.  Wheeler 

Beattysford  1ST  C 

12lh  Aug  '45 
My  esteemed  Sir 

Our  elections  after  a  contest  unprecedented  even  in  '40  &  last  fall, 

have   terminated   In   this  your   native   district,   the  following    is   the 
result. 

Fisher  Barringer   (fed) 
Mecklenburg  &  Union                        498  majority 
Lincoln  &  Catawba                        1  152       do 

Iredell  1  063    majority 

Rowan  &  Davie  268        do 

Cabarrus  335         do 


1  650  1  666 

This  District  gave  in  1840  a  fed.  majority  of  1790  and  in  last  election 
gave  Mr  Clay  a  maj.  of  862  This  favourable  result  is  attributable  to 
the  zeal  &  activity  of  the  candidate  and  democratic  friends  &  to  "the 
administration  its  progress  &  its  policy" 

167  George  C.  Dromgoole  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from   Virginia. 

168  Asa  Biggs  (Feb.  4,  1811-Mar.  6,  1878)  was  born  at  Williamston,  North  Carolina: 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831  ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1835 ;  represented  Martin  County  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  state  in  1840  and  1842 
and  in  the  senate  in  1844  and  1845  ;  represented  the  State  in  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress  from  March  4,  1845  to  March  3,  1847,  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
March  4,  1855,  until  May  5,  1848,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  appointed  by  Buchanan 
as  federal  judge  of  the  District  of  North  Carolina ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  state 
convention  of  1861  ;  and  served  as  a  state  judge  from  1861  to  1865.  Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,   p.   700. 

169  David  Outlaw  (Sept.  14-Oct.  22,  1868)  was  born  near  Windsor,  North  Carolina; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1824  ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  house 
of  commons  in  1831,  1832,  1833,  1834,  1856,  and  1858,  and  of  the  senate  in  1860  ;  served  as 
solicitor  of  the  first  judicial  district  from  1836  to  1844  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  con- 
vention in  1844 ;  and  served  in  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from  March  4,  1847, 
to  March  4,  1853.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927  p.   1376-1377. 

170  Henry  S.  Clark  (Sept.  9,  1809-Jan  8,  1869)  was  born  near  Leechville,  Beaufort  County, 
North  Carolina ;  studied  law  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  1834  to  1836 ;  was  made  solicitor  of  the  first 
district  in  1842 ;  and  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  from  March  4, 
1845,  to  March  3,  1847.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927  p.   815. 

171  For  a  sketch  of  David  Reid  see  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XVI  (1939), 
350,  note  122. 
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Every  misrepresentation  that  falsehood  could  engender  was  heaped 
upon  our  candidate  —  merchants  Manufactures  &  Bank  influence 
brought  into  the  scale,  and  fraudulent  votes  polled;  and  it  in  a  contest 
of  10,000  votes  to  receive  a  majority  of  less  than  20  encourages  us  to 
say,  that  the  district  in  all  future  contests  is  safe  for  the  Democrats. 
Mr.  Fisher's  friends  will  contest  the  seat  of  Col  B  &  prove  illegal  votes 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  small  majority.  But  the  most  welcome  news 
is  that  Mr.  Clingman  is  heated  in  the  1st  District  hy  your  kinsman  & 
personal  friend  James  Graham  who  received  the  united  democratic 
strength— 

In  the  next  district  (3d)  the  regular  Whig  nominee  (Worth)172  is 
defeated  by  Gen1.  Dockery173—  This  will  produce  some  family  jars  hard 
to   reconcile. 

The  Raleigh  &  lower  districts  will  reach  your  eye  before  mine—  but 
I  am  assured  by  my  letters  from  sources  to  be  relied  on  that  of  the 
remaining  six  district  [s]  -five  friends  true  &  trusty  will  be  returned 
to  Congress. 

May  your  health  &  happiness  continue  &  your  administration  be  pros- 
perous.    Be  pleased  to  make  my  respectful  recollections  to  Mrs.  P.  & 
accept  for  yourself  assurances  of  my  regard  &  esteem 
To  the  President 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Camillus  Saunders  a  son  of  Hon  R  M  Saunders  (now  in  service  of 
the  U.  S.  at  Boston)  has  applied  to  me  to  recommend  him  for  the 
office  of  Purser  in  Navy  and  have  done  it  in  a  letter  to  Navy  Depart*, 
enclosed 

I  deem  it  proper  however  to  state  as  I  never  advise  a  friend  to  do 
what  I  would  not  do  myself  under  like  circumstances  (a  rule  which  I 
have  always  been  scrupulously  exact  in  pursuing  about  appointments 
to  Office),  that  if  it  should  be  in  contemplation  by  you  to  confer  a 
high  office  on  Hon  R  M  Saunders  the  father  as  rumour  says  it  is  then 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  son  also  should  be 
made  a  Purser-  I  have  another  reason  for  stating  this  distinctly  at 


172  Jonathan  Worth  (Nov.  18,  1802-Sept.  5,  1869)  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  at- 
tended Caldwell  Institute  and  studied  law  under  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  whose  daughter  he 
later  married ;  served  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1830,  1831,  1858,  1860 ;  took  a  lead  in 
formulating  a  protest  in  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  against  nullification,  though  he 
opposed  Jackson  ;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in  1841  and  1845  ;  was  elected 
state  treasurer  in  1862  and  governor  in  1865  and  1866,  serving  until  1868,  when  reconstruc- 
tion was  begun   under  military   authority.     Dictionary  of  American   Biography,    XX,   536. 

173  Alfred  Dockery  (Dec.  11,  1797-Dec.  7,  1875)  was  born  near  Rockingham,  North 
Carolina ;  served  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1822,  and  in  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1835,  and  in  the  state  senate  from  1836  to  1844 ;  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  and  served  from  March  4,  1845,  to  March  3,  1847, 
and  from  March  4,  1851.  to  March  3,  1853  ;  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor 
in    1854.      Biographical   Directory   of   the   American    Congress,    1774-1927,    p.    912. 
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present  &  in  connextion  [sic]  with  the  recommendation  —If  Camillus 
were  made  Purser  upon  my  nomination  and  then  his  Father  some- 
thing still  higher  it  might  bring  the  implication  upon  your  admn  of 
conferring  the  offices  bestowed  upon  "N.  Carolina  too  much  in  one 
house  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  mistake  and  Hon  R.  M.  S.  is  not 
to  be  sent  to  Spain  or  the  like  then  He  or  his  particular  admirers  might 
say  that  I  had  recommended  the  son  so  as  to  defeat  the  Father's  ex- 
pectation -  Indeed  I  have  felt  determined  not  to  expose  my  own  course 
to  misrepresentation  and  therefore  (without  assigning  my  reasons  for 
it)  I  have  consulted  Hon  R.  M.  S.  upon  the  point  whether  he  objected 
to  my  nomination  of  his  son-  As  respects  R.  M.  S.  elevation  you  know 
that  I  have  had  no  agency  in  attempting  either  to  promote  it  or  to  de- 
feat it.  The  relations  (personal  &  political)  are  not  unfriendly  but  they 
are  not  confidential- 

You  now  understand  me  and  you  see  in  this  letter  which  is  meant 
for  you  the  excuse  for  enclosing  to  your  address  a  nomination  that  be- 
longs to  Navy  Depart  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  private  letter  rec'd  a  day  or  two  ago  and  I  will 
reply  to  it  before  long 

Your  friend 

Raleigh  15  Aug  1845. 

From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.174 

Private  ^  ,  .  ,    n„    .         .n,K 

Raleigh  25  Aug  1845 

My  dear  Sir 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  favour  in  due  course  of  the 
Mail  and  I  thank  you  for  it  but  never  for  a  moment  did  I  take  any 
exception  to  its  delay  and  he  must  be  a  sorry  sort  of  a  friend  who  ex- 
pects one  burthened  as  you  have  been  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  your  high  station  to  be  punctual  in  answering  letters  so  unimportant 
as  mine. 

The  Elections  in  North  Carolina  have  been  favourable  and  they  in- 
dicate to  those  who  are  familiar  with  our  politics  a  more  decided  feeling 
of  confidence  in  your  administration  than  the  bare  fact  of  electing  a  ma- 
jority of  Demo:  Members  does  to  the  world.  Had  our  State  Legisla- 
ture been  chosen  this  year  as  was  the  case  in  Tennessee  there  would 
have  been  a  similar  result.  But  another  year  will  be  the  same  to  us 
unless  there  should  spring  up  some  unfortunate  divisions  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party-  about  which  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  not  free  of  ap- 
prehension. 


174  Polk  MSS.,  first  aeries. 
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I  congratulate  you  upon  the  Tennessee  election  and  I  feel  heartily 
glad  that  the  Senate  is  to  be  rid  of  Foster175  whose  reputation  has  out- 
run his  merit-  and  with  whom  I  think  it  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
political  faith  to  dislike  you— 

I  expressed  to  you  in  my  first  letter  a  dread  of  some  difficulty  about 
Texas  in  our  Congress  and  although  I  see  much  reason  to  overcome 
it  when  I  learn  from  your  letter  that  no  solicitude  on  that  subject  is 
felt  at  W.  City  still  I  am  bound  in  answer  to  say  that  my  solicitude  is 
occasionally  still  a  source  of  anxiety  to  me—  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  24  Senators  stand  committed  before  the  Nation  and  the  world 
upon  the  "mode  &  manner  of  annexation"  and  are  pledged  against  it 
upon  constitutional  grounds.  Any  three  of  the  rest  may  therefore  join 
&  do  great  mischief  and  this  is  an  immense  power  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  three  men. 

Amongst  the  24  are  many  who  profess  that  their  opposition  was  made 
upon  the  single  ground  of  being  honestly  scrupulous  about  the  pro- 
posed method  of  annexing  Texas,  and  some  who  worked  for  the  alterna- 
tive resolutions  only  avowed  those  scruples  to  prevent  a  defeat  of  the 
measure.  Mr.  Bagby176  for  one  distinctly  stated  in  the  Senate  you 
know  that  unless  a  Treaty  were  made  he  would  not  vote  for  the  final 
admission-  Hence  I  had  at  one  time  made  up  my  mind  most  respect- 
fully to  suggest  to  your  consideration  the  policy  not  to  say  the  pro- 
priety in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  our  country- 
men of  your  opening  secretly  a  negotiation  after  Texas  had  asserted  to 
the  Resolutions  by  which  you  might  frame  a  Treaty  for  the  Cession 
to  U.  S.  of  the  wild  lands  of  Texas  &c  and  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  without  its  interfering  with  the  resolutions  —  In  other 
words  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty  before 
Congress  acted  upon  the  Resolutions  and  then  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
should  act  upon  the  Resolutions  Texas  would  be  fully  into  our  Union 
without  Indian  Territory  and  her  admission  would  be  so  nearly  unani- 
mous as  to  give  harmony  —  strength  -  &  add  to  your  administration 
Should  the  Treaty  fail  it  could  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  other 
measure  and  for  myself  I  believe  the  Treaty  would  pass  the  Senate 
easily  &  triumphantly  —  Understand  that  I  do  not  mean  a  Treaty  to 
supersede  the  other  measure  but  one  which  by  its  ratification  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  curing  the  honest  scruples  of  friends  —  disarming 
the  opposition  of  political  opponents  -  and  reducing  the  limits  of 
Texas  to  less  dimensions  before  it  is  absolutely  a  State  of  the  Union  — 
One  which  should  put  the  Wild  Territory  &  Indians  of  Texas  into  the 


178  Ephraim  H.  Foster  was  a  Whig  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate 
caused  by  the  death  of  Felix  Grundy,  serving  from  October  17,  1843,  to  March  3,  1845. 
He  was  defeated  for  governor  of  Tennessee  in  the  election  of  1845.  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,  p.   982. 

176  Arthur  P.  Bagby  was  a  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Clement  C.  Clay  and  served  from  November  24, 
1841,  to  June  16,  1848,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  as  minister  to  Russia. 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,  p.   660. 
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hands  of  the  U.  S.  as  property  of  the  Nation,  and  convert  its  hearty 
advocates  of  Texas  annexation  —some  of  your  own  friends  who  may  go 
for  the  measure  as  it  is  but  who  will  do  it  reluctantly-  One  which 
shall  prevent  the  State  of  Texas  from  prescribing  hard  terms  to  the 
U.  S.  in  future  efforts  to  diminish  her  Territory  and  prevent  the  organ- 
ization of  a  party-  a  sectional  party  (which  might  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Rep's)  for  settled  opposition  to  a  future  divi- 
sion of  Texas  altogether-or  at  all  events  unless  the  majority  of  the  new 
states  to  be  formed  should  decide  against  involuntary  servitude  who  I 
fear  may  plausibly  contend  that  the  South  by  the  very  terms  of  those 
resolutions  has  conceded  the  power  to  Congress  to  prescribe  conditions 
of  one  sort  and  therefore  has  admitted  the  right  to  insist  under  a  change 
of  circumstances  to  other  conditions-  I  do  not  however  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  so  grave  a  point  by  letter— If  I  have  said  enough  to  express 
my  meaning  that  must  suffice  and  it  is  every  thing  I  aim  it. 

I  pray  you  take  this  subject  into  consideration  even  now.  I  set  up 
no  high  claims  to  the  sagacity  of  statemenship  and  I  have  common 
sense  enough  to  know  that  if  I  possessed  it  all  one  must  know  the 
facts  and  circumstances  attendant  upon  such  known  only  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department  before  he  should  venture  to  pronounce  Judgment  upon 
the  acts  of  omission  or  commission  of  an  administration-  Still  I  have 
here  at  once  performed  the  duty  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  a  true  & 
faithful  friend  by  suggesting  to  your  better  judgment  &  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  to  this  subject  what  with  the  lights 
before  me  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  wise  course  May  God  direct  you 
and  bring  this  matter  to  a  peaceful  happy  termination  &  let  what  may 
be  your  judgment  I  am  content 

I  claim  nothing  from  you  but  the  right  of  having  my  communication 
treated  as  strictly  confidential  and  then  if  my  notions  are  ever  so 
crude  &  puerile  I  shall  feel  sure  that  I  am  exposed  by  them  to  none  but 
a  friend  who  will  look  more  to  the  motive  and  less  to  the  act  I  repeat 
that  I  am  a  mere  tyro  —  But  for  the  necessity  in  such  a  case  of  surren- 
dering my  commission  to  the  hand  of  a  Govr  who  would  transfer  it  to 
a  political  enemy  of  those  who  honoured  me  by  an  unsolicited  election 
I  would  wash  my  hands  of  the  cares  and  exertions  of  my  station  now 
&  pursue  my  profession  which  I  like  so  much  better  and  the  study  of 
which  though  labourious  is  so  much  more  easy  to  one  who  loves  it  & 
wherein  success  is  less  dependent  on  accident  or  clamour  —  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  your  administration  will  grow  strong  enough  before 
it  terminates  to  allow  of  my  taking  the  step  that  may  suit  my  own 
happiness  best  without  being  considered  faithless  to  my  political  creed 
or  treacherous  to  my  friends— 

I  did  not  need  as  the  assurance  of  your  letter  to  make  me  confident 
of  your  being  faithful  to  your  political  opinions  as  they  were  known  & 
understood  before  your  Election.  But  you  will  indeed  be  fortunate 
if  jealousy  and  faction  are  not  stimulated  to  the  adoption  of  extremes 
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on  the  Tariff  by  some  of  our  own  party-  And  if  the  love  of  lucre  or 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  passion  quite  as  prevalent  in  one  day  the  love 
of  place  or  both  together  do  not  in  some  degree  strengthen  the  more 
honest  opposition  to  an  Independent  Treaty. 

I  believed  before  I  went  to  Congress  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  elect 
a  majority  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  Tariff  to  see  it  effected.  One 
Congress  has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary-  And  another  I  fear  will 
not  reverse  the  impressions  of  the  first 

The  Tariff  will  not  be  materially  altered  —  though  the  fault  will  not 
be  yours  -Eemember  the  prediction  &  at  the  close  of  another  Session  of 
Congress  see  if  I  do  not  entitle  myself  to  be  called  a  "Yankee  for  a 
guess"  — 

The  prospect  of  a  Mexican  Decr  of  War  is  such  that  I  begin  to  vacil- 
late in  the  opinion  I  have  entertained  &  expressed  at  home  that  it 
would  terminate  in  nothing  but  an  act  of  Non  intercourse  which  per- 
haps will  be  worse  as  England  whose  interference  with  Mexico  might 
stop  a  War  would  have  some  commercial  interest  in  preventing  a  non- 
intercourse— For  all  governts.  go  for  their  interest  and  that  would  ex- 
clude America  from  Mexico  would  leave  England  alone  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  a  trade  with  her  - 

I  see  that  you  are  still  annoyed  by  the  complaints  of  office  Seekers 
&c-  I  suppose  it  is  unavoidable—  If  I  were  not  ashamed  of  being  en- 
gaged in  such  business  how  ever  -  I  really  should  feel  inclined  to 
grumble  at  the  reception  my  letter  to  the  Treasury  Department  con- 
cerning the  Naval  affairs  at  Wilmington  N.  Carolina  has  met  with- 
All  I  asked  and  I  asked  it  very  modestly  or  intended  to  do  so  was  a 
reply  in  order  that  my  friends  might  know  whether  Mr.  Miller177 
could  be  appointed  or  not-  If  I  have  done  wrong  I  hope  to  be  for- 
given for  it  by  your  secretary  as  your  friends  in  Wilmington  urged  me 
to  it  &  could  not  refuse  tho  the  fault  is  hardly  all  mine-  I  have  no 
wish  to  see  your  administration  confer  an  office  on  any  person  whose 
appointment  will  not  be  satisfactory  and  I  should  despise  myself  if  I 
could  go  about  complaining  that  my  recommendation  was  not  honoured 
by  success—  But  standing  in  the  relation  that  I  do  to  the  adm11.  our 
friends  in  Wiln.  thought  I  might  be  privileged  to  communicate  on  such 
a  subject  &  that  through  me  they  could  know  the  will  of  the  appointing 
power—  When  I  return  to  Wiln.  in  October  I  confess  I  shall  feel  morti- 
fied to  excuse  myself  by  telling  them  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  my 
letter  Apr  or  May.  For  this  reason  &  not  to  be  uncandid  by  conceding 
it  I  have  alluded  to  the  topic  -  I  could  not  pretermit  it  altogether 
without  insincerity  —  I  shall  be  more  than  mortified  if  you  should  fail 
to  treat  it  confidentially  -  as  one  of  these  confidential  trifles  which  in- 
dicate the  trust  of  a  personal  friend  and  the  candour  of  a  man  who 
really  esteems  you  above  your  office  high  as  it  is- 


177  See  Haywood  to  Polk,  Sept.  2,   1845. 
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The  Newspapers  are  so  full  of  advice  to  you  about  how  you  should 
conduct  the  war  with  Mexico-  the  Organ  —  News  &  Correspondents  of 
Mr.  Ritchie  &c  &c  that  it  would  certainly  be  an  act  of  supererogation 
in  me  if  I  should  attempt  it—  If  I  should  speak  of  it  at  all  it  could  only 
be  to  say  that  as  we  have  a  Govern1  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  know 
something  of  the  duties  of  a  real  friend  of  the  admn.  should  avoid  the 
verity  of  public  advice  when  it  may  be  that  another  course  may  be 
deemed  expedient  &  then  the  giving  of  advice  in  some  degree  may  have 
committed  one's  pride  to  conserve  —  We  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
supplant  the  Govern*,  by  the  intrusion  of  the  press  -  But  I  must  stop 
to  renew  my  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter  &  to  assure  you  that  your 
confidence  has  not  been  misplaced  &  will  not  be  abused  further  than  it 
has  been  by  writing  you  a  letter  of  two  sheets  when  I  know  you  have 
little  time  to  read  one.—  "Princes  are  seldom  friendly  spoken  to  by 
their  friends"-  Do  you  not  find  it  is  the  case  with  Presidents  too? 
Then  you  see  in  the  freedom  &  familiarity  of  this  epistle  the  token  & 
the  pledge  of  a  friend  who  esteems  you  enough  not  to  come  in  your 
presence  with  a  mask  on- 

Mrs.  Polk  I  trust  will  receive  the  expression  of  my  respect  &  esteem 
through  you  whilst  I  assure  you  that  I  am  as  ever  your 

friend 

P.  S.  Upon  casting  my  eye  over  your  letter  to  see  if  I  had  replied  to  it 
I  perceive  that  the  question  about  our  troops  &  being  marched  to  Texas 
remains  unnoticed  by  my  letter  long  as  it  is-  I  am  not  entirely  pre- 
pared to  say  with  some  that  "Texas  is  ours"  and  that  we  "owed  it  to 
her  to  defend  the  Territory"  though  I  do  not  intend  to  gainsay  the 
truth  of  these  propositions.  One  thing  is  certain  &  that  sufficient  for 
me-  We  owe  it  to  Ourselves  to  prevent  a  forcible  interference  with  our 
negotiations  and  as  far  as  going  upon  the  soil  of  Texas  for  that  pur- 
pose the  Govern*  of  the  U.  S.  had  the  leave  of  Texas  &  her  invitation 
so  that  no  wrong  is  done.  The  express  authority  of  Congress  to  make 
the  proposition  gave  authority  by  reasonable  implication  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  necessary  (perhaps  everything  that  was  proper)  to  prose- 
cute the  negotiation  and  Natural  Independence  &  self  respect  forbid 
that  we  should  permit  any  forcible  check  or  impediment  to  our  course 
of  negotiation  with  another  independent  nation.  If  Mexico  means  to 
fight  her  war  declaration  should  have  been  made  when  we  passed  the 
Texas  Resolutions 

That  having  been  done  then  Mexico  should  now  wait  until  our  Laws 
are  extended  over  Texas  and  possession  has  thereby  been  taken  by  the 
U  S.  of  Am: 

In  few  words  such  is  my  own  opinion  on  this  point  - 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

2nd  Sep  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  thank  you  for  your  frank  and  friendly  note-  and  I  feel  glad  to 
understand  that  my  letter  to  the  Treasury  Depart,  on  the  subject  of 
Naval  officer  at  Wilmington  M".  C.  miscarried  -  It  was  no  part  of  my 
object  to  extort  from  Mr  W.  either  explanation  or  apology.  I  hope 
you  understood  me  so :  — 

I  have  no  correspondence  with  friends  at  Wiln.  since  May  last  when 
I  wrote  you  the  wishes  &  expressed  my  own.  My  reasons  for  not  hold- 
ing further  conference  with  them  have  been  stated—  To  day  I  have 
written  &  unless  they  have  altered  since  May  you  will  receive  in  a  day 
or  two  Mr  Miller's178  nomination  for  Naval  office.  - 

May  God  prosper  you  &  yours 

Your   friend 

Raleigh  K  C. 

From  John  Hill179 

Germantown.  Stokes  Co.N.Ca 
Sept.  3d.  1845. 


Dear  Sir 


An  old  School  mate  takes  the  liberty  of  introducing  to  your  ac- 
quaintance a  mutual  friend  in  the  person  of  Capt.  Jacob  Shultz.180 
Capt.  Shultz  lives  in  this  County  near  Salem.  Had  had  the  honor 
to  represent  the  same  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  is  known  to  be  a 
worthy  and  an  honest  man. 

Your  Kind  attention  to  him  is  respectfully  solicited. 

In  age  as  in  early  life  I  remain  your  friend. 


Hon  J.  K  Polk 
Prest.  of  U.  S. 


Very  respectfully  yours 
obedient  servt  &c 


m  178  James  T.  Miller  was  appointed  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. His  salary  was  $1,000  per  annum.  Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1845,  p. 
180. 

179  John  Hill  represented  Stokes  County  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1819,  1820,  1822,  and 
in  the  senate  in  1823,  1825,  1826,  1830,  and  1831.     A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  p.  809. 

180  Jacob  Schultz  represented   Stokes  County  in  the  house  of  commons   in    1842.     A   Man- 
ual of  North  Carolina,  1913,  p.  810. 
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From  John  H.  Wheeler 

Beattysford,  Catawba  C°.  N°.  Ca. 

10th  Sept.  '45 

The  following  suggestions  are  respectfully  made  to  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  to  the  propriety  of  transferring 
the  Captain  of  the  Naval  Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing,  and  appointing  a  civilian  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sd. 
office. 

I  The  act  of  Congress  of  31  Aug.  1842  declares  that  "there  shall  be 
five  Bureaus  attached  to  the  Navy  Department — that  the  President 
shall  appoint  from  the  captains  in  the  Naval  Service  a  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navy  Yards  and  Docks,  and  a  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance &  Hydrography"  —and  he  shall  appoint  a  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction,  Equipments  and  Repairs  who  shall  be  a  skilful  Naval 
Constructor,  and  a  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  &  clothing" 

The  law  limited  the  appointment  for  the  Bureau  of  Navy  yards  & 
Docks,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  to  the  Captains  in  the 
Navy;  but  the  Officers  of  Provisions  and  clothing  was  entended  by  the 
act,  to  be  filled  by  another  rather  than  a  captain  in  the  Navy.  The 
immediate  and  contemporaneous  action  of  the  Executive,  under  this 
law,  proves  the  position;  for  Mr.  Goldsborough,181  a  civilian,  was 
appointed,  who  held  the  office  until  his  death,  and  then  Isaac  Hill182 
was  nominated.  The  education,  persuits,  and  habits  of  a  Captain  are 
not  germain  to  such  duties.  Nor  should  the  office  be  desired  by  a 
Naval  Officer,  since  its  duties  are  not  likely  to  cherish  that  esprit  du 
corps  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  the  officers  of  our  gallant  Navy. 

II.  Public  sentiment  has  been  directed  to  this  subject.  It  must  take  a 
strong  case  to  cause  friends  who  have  staked  every  thing  to  elevate  an 
Administration,  to  be  compelled  to  draw  public  attention  to  any  sem- 
blance of  mal-administration.  Already  have  resolutions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  a  meeting  published  in  the  Pennsylvanian  of  the  4th 
inst.  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  this  matter ;  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  again  alluded  to  it ;  also  the  Phila.  Ledger,  The  Ports- 
mouth (Virginia)  New  Era  and  many  other  papers  have  spoken  very 
unequivocally  the  voice  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

III.  The  influence  of  the  Bureau  as  now  organized  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  democratic  principles.  The  power  and  influ- 
ence  of   contractors  works   wonders.     It   may  not   be   desirable   that 


181  Charles  W.  Goldsborough  (April  18,  1779-Sept.  14,  1843)  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Maryland.  He  was  the  first  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Naval  Department  from  1798  to  1812.  From  1841 
until  the  separate  naval  boards  were  established  he  was  secretary  to  the  Naval  Bureau. 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,   II,    672-673. 

182  On  December  15,  1843,  Tyler  sent  Isaac  Hill's  name  to  the  Senate  as  a  successor  to 
Goldsborough.  On  January  10,  1844,  however,  his  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate.     United   States  Senate  Executive  Journal,   VI,   198,   210. 
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politics  should  extend  to  the  Navy.  But  since  in  our  republic  they 
do  and  will  pervade  every  part  and  portion  of  it,  it  is  just  as  well  that 
the  influence  of  a  republican  administration  should  tend  to  advance 
republican  principles. 

IV.  In  transferring  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  Bureau  to  a  ship  or 
Navy  Yard  there  is  no  proscription.  It  can  be  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. It  is  believed  that  the  Cabinet  in  doing  this  will  receive  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  the  nation,  and  this  feeling  will  be  promptly 
evinced  through  the  Democratic  papers  and  public  meetings.  A  brave 
captain  whose  education  has  been  naval,  and  whose  life  has  been  chiefly 
spent  on  shipboard,  is  transferred  to  his  appropriate  element;  from  a 
position  not  congenial  to  his  former  persuits  to  one  more  honorable 
and  lucrative. 

Here  are  the  reasons  of  public  policy  which  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. 

The  undersigned  whose  name  has  been  presented,  represents  a  state 
that  yields  to  none  in  patriotism,  and  is  now  making  an  active  gallant 
&  successful  struggle  to  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  Whiggery.  He  is  a 
native  of  that  state  &  for  the  last  18  years  has  been  associated  with 
her  political  history  and  her  government.  He  has  always  been  a 
disciple  of  Macon,  and  possessed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Jack- 
son, and  hence  he  has  been  marked  as  a  victim  of  federal  men  and 
federal  malice.  Holding  the  post  of  Public  Treasurer  in  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  ruthlessly  removed  by  a  Whig  dynasty  for  no  other  fault 
than  an  open  unswerving  devotion  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  favourably  and  warmly  recommended  by  the  Leading 
friends  of  the  administration,  hardly  a  single  officer  civil  or  military 
of  a  high  grade  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States 

Respectfully  submitted 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 


To  the  Prest  of  the  U  States 


Raleigh  N.C. 
15  Sep  '45 


In  1841-Congress  altered  the  Circuits  of  the  U  S  so  as  to  bring  into 
the  Judicial  system  several  new  states  and  that  alteration  threw  one  of 
the  Judges  very  remote  from  his  courts-  Daniel183  of  Va.  holds  a 
circuit  court  in  Ark.s  &c-there  are  now  two  vacancies  on  the  Supreme 

183  Peter  V.  Daniel  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  United  States  District  judge  in  1838. 
Upon  the  death  of  Philip  P.  Barbour  in  1841,  he  was  made  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,   II,   174. 
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Court  Bench184  and  these  will  enable  Congress  (unless  they  are  filled 
or  promised  to  gentlemen  whose  friends  will  thereby  become  committed 
against  any  action)  to  re-allot  the  Circuits  and  to  bring  in  the  new 
States  without  the  creation  of  new  offices  should  it  seem  to  them  fit'  & 
proper  to  act  at  all.— 

I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  move  the  subject  in  the  Senate  & 
was  prevented  by  your  predecessor's  sending  in  nominations  which  pre- 
cluded the  hope  of  success—  It  seems  to  me  to  be  but  right  and  just  to 
the  Judges  in  Office  to  restore  them  to  circuits  not  very  remote  from 
their  residence  as  soon  as  death  and  the  addition  of  other  States  or 
both  made  it  practicable.-  I  should  be  unwilling  to  move  in  it  how- 
ever pending  a  nomination  by  you  as  it  would  have  the  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  nominee  and  perhaps  expose  me  to  the  suspicion  of 
hostility  upon  collateral  grounds-Further  I  am  very  sure  that  I  should 
encounter  opposition  from  the  personal  friends  of  the  nominee  of  a 
sort  to  leave  no  hope  of  success. 

If  you  should  believe  this  subject  is  worthy  of  your  consideration  I 
shall  be  excused  for  suggesting  it  and  in  that  case  you  will  be  relieved 
for  a  season  from  the  importunity  of  applicants  as  it  would  be  a  good 
reason  for  renewing  employed  until  Congress  shall  have  opportunity 
for  action- 

Your  friend 


From  David  W.  Stone 

Raleigh  KC.  Sept  22d  1845- 


Dear  Sir 


A  young  Whig  friend  of  mine  informed  me  a  few  days  since  that 
shortly  after  your  installation  as  President  of  the  United  States  he  had 
written  to  you  in  my  name  applying  for  an  office185-  Having  frequently 
heard  me  say  when  the  Democratic  Party  were  being  taunted  with  be- 
ing the  Spoils  Party  that  there  was  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment that  I  desired  or  would  have.  I  suppose  he  made  the  application 
to  test  my  sincerity  -  Never  having  desired  any  office  under  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  applied  for  one,  nor  authorized  any  person  to  make  appli- 
cation for  one  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  this  letter  to  place  myself 
rectus  in  curiae  before  you- 

With  the  highest  respect  &  my  best  wishes  for  the  health  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  yourself  &  family  and  that  you  may  so  administer 


184  Vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  were  not  always  filled  immediately.  One  of 
the  vacancies  had  existed  since  the  death  of  Henry  Baldwin,  April  21,  1844.  The  other 
had  just  been  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Joseph  Story  on  September  10,  1845.  The 
places  were  filkd  by  Levi  Woodbury,  January  3,  1846,  and  by  Robert  C.  Grier,  August  6, 
1846.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  I,  548  ;  VII,  613  ;   XVII,   102  ;   XX,   489. 

186  The  letter  referred  to  was  dated  March  13,  1845. 
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the  affairs  of  the  general  government  as  will  redound  to  the  honor  and 
happiness  of  the  Country 

I  am 

Your  very  obedient 

&  Humble  Servant 
To  James  K  Polk  Esqr 
Prest.  of  the  U  States 
Washington  D.C. 


From  Louis  D.  Henry186 

Raleigh  N°  C 

Sep*  25/45 
Confidential 

My  dear  Sir 

I  know  how  valuable  your  time  is,  &  I  know  how  well  you  employ 
it,  therefore,  I  will  make  no  apology  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  this  letter.  I  have  lately  returned 
home  from  New  York,  where  I  saw  my  old  friend  ,  -classmate  at 
Princeton  College,  &  secretary  whilst  I  sat  at  Washington  on  the  Span- 
ish Commission,  Mr.  John  I  Mumford.187 

His  present  office  in  the  custom  house  is  not  adequate  to  the  support 
of  himself  &  family,  which  consists  of  a  wife  &  several  grown  daughters, 
who  by  family  &  education  &  character  are  the  most  estimable  &  ac- 
complished women.  They  were  born  &  reared  ladies  &  used  to  all  the 
pure  &  moderate  comforts  &  enjoyments  of  life.  Mumford  is  a  fine 
scholar  a  warm  friend,  a  true  democrat  &  a  man  of  undoubted  talents, 
possessing  a  quickness  &  facility  of  transacting  business  which  seems 
intuitive,  and  with  all  an  able  writer  &  an  honest  man.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  in  every  respect  at  College,  &  whilst  he  served  as  secretary 
under  me  on  the  Spanish  Commission,  I  not  only  approved  of  his  con- 
duct &  the  way  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  in  all  &  every 
respect,  but  more,  his  quick  perceptions  &  skill  in  business,  excited  my 
wonder  &  surprise. 

But  nevertheless,  as  my  heart  yearns  towards  an  old  schoolmate  & 
friend  to  his  family,  I  would  not  conceal  from  you  any  matter,  in  which 


186  Louis  Debonair  Henry  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  the  class  of  1809 ; 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Carolina  in  1830,  1831  and  1832, 
serving  as  speaker  in  1832 ;  served  for  many  years  as  trustee  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  was  a  commissioner  on  the  Spanish  claims  in  1837.  General  Catalogue  of 
Princeton  University,  1746-1906,  p.  121;  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  280,  326,  332, 
351.   493.   822-823. 

187  John  I.  Munford  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1810  and  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in   1831.     General  Catalogue   of  Princeton   University,    1746-1906,   p.    123. 
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you  ought  to  know,  &  which  might  be  misrepresented  to  you.  Some  10 
or  12  years  ago  I  learned  that  owing  to  some  temporary  embarrassment 
in  his  affairs  he  became  somewhat  intemperate-  but  this  he  soon  over- 
come &  has  since  been  entirely,  free  from  it.  On  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sion 1836,  7  &  8,  no  man  lived  &  acted  more  temperately,  orderly  & 
correctly,  &  so  he  appears  to  live  &  act  now ;  &  I  learn  from  the  best  au- 
thority in  New  York  has  continued  to  do  so.  I  feel  assured  that  in  point 
of  talents,  information,  knowledge  of  general  commercial  law,  aptitude 
&  skill  in  business-  industry,  probity  &  sobriety,  and  a  true  attachment 
to  the  democratic  party  &  its  principles,  Mr.  Mumford  is  qualified  to 
execute  with  credit,  any  executive  office  within  your  gift,  nor  would  it 
give  me  more  pleasure  to  see  a  brother  receive  a  high  appointment  at 
your  hand,  than  to  see  him  receive  it.  He  would  be  especially  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  foreign  consulate,  such  as  Havanna,  or 
Register  or  Comptroller  in  the  Department  at  Washington.  Excuse 
My  Dear  Sir  the  freedom  with  which  I  address  you.  I  write  for  a 
friend,  a  worthy  fellow  &  his  family  -  I  have  never,  at  no  time  in  my 
life  sought  favors  of  any  power  for  myself  -  no,  I  have  always  coveted 
the  quiet  shades  of  life  &  I  trust  I  never  shall,  -  but  I  feel  it  no  dis- 
paragement to  ask  of  you,  a  favor  for  a  friend,  whose  talents  &  use- 
fulness, I  feel  assured,  will  never  dishonor  your  administration,  which 
the  nearest  wish  of  my  heart  would  prompt  me  to  honor  &  save. 

Mrs.  Henry  &  myself  beg  to  be  most  especially  &  warmly  remembered 
to  Mrs.  Polk  whose  former  attentions  &  kindness  to  us  both  we  most 
gratefully  recollect,  -  Mrs.  Henry  is  as  ardent  a  democrat  as  myself 
&  we  both  warmly  sympathize  in  every  thing  that  concerns  your  private 
&  political  welfare,  &  trust  that  you  will  accept  our  warmest  wishes 
&  regard 

Very  truly  &  respectfully 

Your  friend  &  ser* 


[To  be  continued] 
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EIGHTEENTH  Cewtubt  Nohtii  Carolina  Imphints,  1749-1800.  By  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie.  (Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1938. 
Pp.  vii,  19S.     $4.00.) 

That  one  individual  should  produce  the  steady  stream  of 
books,  monographs,  and  articles  flowing  from  the  pen  of  Doug- 
las C.  McMurtrie  for  the  past  twenty  years  is  astonishing.  No 
less  amazing  is  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  his  work  in 
a  field  which  calls  for  an  infinite  amount  of  detail.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie has  taken  the  whole  history  of  bookmaking  as  his  prov- 
ince. His  first  love,  however,  is  American  printing  and  his 
pioneer  efforts  in  this  field  are  rapidly  building  up  a  substantial 
literature  and  throwing  light  on  many  difficult  biblographical 
problems.  A  capacity  for  extended  research  plus  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  literary  detective  peculiarly  fit  him  for  such  under- 
takings. Recently  appointed  as  director  of  the  Inventory  of 
American  Imprints  being  conducted  by  the  Historical  Records 
Survey,  a  nation-wide  Works  Progress  Administration  project, 
Mr.  McMurtrie  has  been  given  opportunity  to  make  further 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  early  printing  in 
the  United  States. 

The  present  work,  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  printing  in 
the  colony  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  first  appeared  serially 
in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  from  1933  to  1936. 
Now  in  corrected  and  revised  form,  with  numerous  illustrations 
of  title  pages,  it  is  available  in  a  volume  of  handsome  format 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  The  work  is  less 
of  a  formal  history  of  North  Carolina  printing  than  a  listing  of 
publications  from  1749  to  1800.  The  historical  background  of 
the  subject  has  already  been  adequately  treated  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Printing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  scholarly  approach  to  the  study  of  North  Carolina 
imprints  was  made  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  a  one-time  member 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  faculty.  Weeks  was  an  in- 
defatigable collector  and  a  bibliographer  of  distinction.  His 
Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  in 
1891,  listed  139  eighteenth-century  titles.     Only  a  little  more 
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than  one-half  of  these  was  definitely  located,  and  the  existence 
of  some  of  the  remaining  items  was  quite  dubious.  Approxi- 
mately fifty  years  later  McMurtrie  has  been  able  to  improve  on 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  to  the  extent  of  recording  a  total  of 
291  titles  and  actually  locating  copies  of  all  except  52.  In  addi- 
tion, 39  doubtful  titles  have  been  included  in  an  appendix,  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  listing  in  Evans'  American  Bibliography.  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  shortcomings  of  Evans  in  entering  titles 
which  he  never  actually  saw  will  be  inclined  to  regard  these 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  as  McMurtrie  rightly  does. 

Among  the  interesting  aspects  of  any  study  of  early  state  or 
regional  printing  is  its  geographical  distribution  and  the  number 
of  presses.  The  fact  that  North  Carolina  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  few  towns  of  size  and  importance  both  delayed  the 
introduction  of  the  printing  press  and  limited  the  demand  for 
its  products.  The  first  printer,  James  Davis,  who  began  work 
in  1749,  established  himself  at  New  Bern,  near  the  coast.  The 
second  printer,  Andrew  Steuart,  also  settled  in  a  coastal  town, 
Wilmington.  Few  other  presses  ventured  far  from  eastern 
Carolina  until  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  when 
printing  reached  west  to  Salisbury  and  Lincolnton.  Altogether 
presses  are  known  to  have  been  set  up  in  nine  North  Carolina 
towns  up  to  1800  by  no  less  than  34  printers  or  printing  firms. 
The  most  prolific  of  these  was  James  Davis,  to  whom  99  titles 
are  ascribed.  The  others  vary  from  one  to  36  titles.  Francois 
Xavier  Martin,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  who  worked  in  New  Bern  from  1787  to  1797,  was 
well  up  toward  the  head  of  the  list. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  has  presented  a  detailed  analysis  of  subjects 
dealt  with  by  these  early  imprints.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
chief  reason  for  beginning  printing  was  to  make  available  the 
colony's  laws,  we  naturally  find  a  high  proportion  relating  to  law 
and  government  —  actually  more  than  one-half.  Next  in  popu- 
larity was  religious  matter:  sermons,  tracts,  church  minutes, 
and  funeral  orations,  roughly  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole.  A 
scattering  of  almanacs,  political  tracts,  military  treatises,  fra- 
ternal organization  proceedings,  school  books,  general  litera- 
ture, and  works  on  medicine,  science,  and  travel  constituted  the 
remainder. 
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The  value  of  any  bibliography  of  rare  books  such  as  this  one 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  showing  where  copies  can  be  found.  Mc- 
Murtrie  has  given  locations  in  57  public  and  private  collections, 
including  two  in  England.  Of  more  than  100  titles  only  single 
copies  are  known  to  have  survived.  Thirty-eight  unique  copies 
are  held  by  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  15  are  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Library,  13  are  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  remainder  are  widely  distributed.  Figures  for 
total  holdings  are  also  of  interest.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
with  81  titles,  has  the  largest  single  collection,  followed  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library  with  73,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  Library  with  57,  the  Public  Record  Office 
with  39,  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  Library  with  35. 

The  chronological  arrangement  adopted  for  the  bibliography 
follows  in  the  tradition  of  Evans,  Church,  Harrisse,  and  other 
famous  bibliographers  of  Americana.  On  the  whole  it  is  the 
most  useful  scheme  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  and 
the  student  of  printing.  Indexes  of  authors,  printers,  subjects, 
titles,  and  place  names  compensate  for  any  possible  in- 
convenience. 

The  volume  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Miss  Mary 
Thornton,  who  as  chief  of  the  North  Carolina  division  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library  has  been  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  most  extensive  collection  of  North  Caro- 
liniana  in  existence. 

Robert  B.  Downs. 

New  York  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Williamsburg  Art  of  Cookery,  or  Accomplish'd  Gentlewoman's  Com- 
panion. By  Mrs.  Helen  Bullock.  (Williamsburg,  Va.:  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, Inc.    1938.    Pp.  276.) 

This  is  a  delightful  book.  The  author  offers  it  as  a  compila- 
tion of  favorite  recipes  collected  from  printed  manuals  known 
to  have  been  used  in  Virginia  households  and  from  "little  hand- 
written Books  kept  by  early  Housewives  and  cherished  by  their 
Descendants."  But  it  is  much  more  than  a  collection  of  valuable 
recipes.  Interesting  pictures  of  the  social  background  drawn 
from  contemporary  records  preface  each  chapter.  These  com- 
ments, with  the  eighteenth-century  typography,   format,   and 
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phraseology  of  the  book,  make  it  a  real  contribution  to  social 
history.  As  archivist  of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Mrs.  Bullock 
has  been  so  steeped  in  the  details  of  everyday  living  of  the  pe- 
riod that  her  work  is  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

The  first  American  cook  book  was  printed  in  1742  by  William 
Parks  in  Williamsburg,  and  was  called  The  Compleat  Housewife, 
or  Accomplished  Gentletv Oman's  Companion.  In  his  preface  Mr. 
Parks  explained  that  he  had  taken  his  materials  from  a  much 
larger  work  written  by  Mrs.  E.  Smith  and  printed  in  England 
and  that  he  was  printing  only  those  recipes  that  were  practicable 
in  the  colony,  leaving  out  those  that  would  merely  serve  to  "swell 
out  the  Book  and  increase  its  Price/'  With  a  similar  purpose 
to  include  only  the  useful,  the  author  of  The  Williamsburg  Art  of 
Cookery  has  selected  her  materials  with  the  discrimination  of  a 
connoisseur  of  cookery  as  well  as  of  a  judge  of  the  historically 
significant. 

Herb  gardeners  will  be  delighted  with  her  table  of  favorite 
Williamsburg  garden  herbs  with  their  common  names,  botanical 
names,  and  uses.  The  most  interesting  recipes,  probably,  are 
those  for  such  traditional  dishes  as  "tipsy  cake,"  boiled  apple 
dumplings,  molasses  pie,  sweet  potato  pie,  egg  bread,  "cracklin 
bread,"  and  sweet  potato  biscuit,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
modern  cook  books.  Such  curiously  titled  concoctions  as  "Eve's 
Pudding,"  "Oxford  John,"  "Petticoat  Tails,"  and  "Quaking 
Pudding"  are  upon  examination  found  to  be  as  delectable  in  taste 
as  amusing  in  name.  Many  of  these  recipes  have  been  tested 
and  proved  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Blair  House,  the  Travis  House, 
and  Market  Square  Tavern,  and  others  are  adapted  to  modern 
use.  To  the  housewife  whose  menus  have  become  monotonous, 
they  will  furnish  new  inspiration.  Included  also  are  a  few  "such 
Monuments  of  Cookery"  as  "An  Egg  as  Big  as  Twenty,"  "Pink 
coloured  Pancakes,"  "Solomon's  Temple  in  Flummery,"  and  "A 
Floating  Island"  erected  of  French  rolls,  whipped  cream,  and 
jelly  for  "a  pretty  Dish  for  the  Middle  of  the  Table."  Though 
not  recommended  for  their  practicality,  these  recipes  serve  to 
show  what  pains  were  taken  by  colonial  housewives  to  make 
their  efforts  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate. 

Accompanying  the  directions  for  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  foods,  are  many  details  of  the  general  way  of  living.     The 
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traditional  hospitality  of  the  Virginians,  the  great  abundance 
and  variety  of  their  foods,  the  care  of  their  kitchen  gardens, 
their  health-drinking,  and  their  observance  of  Christmas  are 
made  vivid  with  graphic  descriptions  from  contemporary  rec- 
ords. Charming  illustrations  picture  the  interior  of  the  kitchen 
of  the  governor's  palace  at  Williamsburg,  the  kitchen  of  Market 
Square  Tavern,  the  Blair  kitchen  and  herb  garden,  and  the 
Travis  House,  and  a  list  of  early  treatises  on  cookery  and  a 
quaint  index  complete  this  truly  useful  and  enjoyable  book. 

Julia  Cherry  Spruill. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy.  By  William  Wade  Hinshaw, 
assisted  by  Thomas  Worth  Marshall,  compiler.  Volume  II.  Containing 
Every  Item  of  Genealogical  Value  Found  in  All  Records  and  Minutes 
(Known  to  Be  in  Existence)  or  Four  of  the  Oldest  Monthly  Meetings 
Which  Ever  Belonged  to  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends. 
(Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Brothers,  Inc.  1938.  Pp.  1126.  Litho- 
printed. Distributed  by  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  In- 
diana.    $20.00.) 

This  publication  represents  the  sympathetic  labor  of  many 
persons.  The  data  were  extracted  from  the  original  records  by 
Miss  Cleo  F.  Thornburg  and  Miss  Dorothy  H.  Thornburg,  young 
women  who  can  trace  their  Quaker  ancestry  back  from  eight  to 
ten  generations.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Marshall,  a  civil  engineer  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  compiled  and  tabulated  the  materials.  The 
useful  historical  sketches  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  of  the  four  monthly  meetings  were  written  by  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Drake  of  Haverford  College.  The  entire  project  was  carried 
on  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Wade  Hinshaw 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published  in  1936  and  was 
reviewed  in  this  periodical  in  April,  1938.  Volumes  succeeding 
the  second  are  promised.  In  the  present  publication  only  four 
monthly  meetings  are  covered:  Salem  and  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  Philadelphia  and  Fall,  Pennsylvania.  In  1827  each 
of  these  meetings  split  into  two  different  groups,  "Hicksite" 
and  "Orthodox,"  and  the  genealogical  records  for  the  members 
of  both  groups  are  included  for  the  period  after  the  division. 
"The  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  monthly  meetings  cover 
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many  subjects,  but  only  those  having  genealogical  interest  have 
been  incorporated  in  this  book."  While  these  Quaker  records 
are  not  complete,  they  are  usually  far  more  adequate  than  any 
other  source  of  information  for  the  persons  listed.  The  high 
standards  of  accuracy  and  careful  editing  set  in  the  first  volume 
are  fully  maintained  in  this  one,  and  Mr.  Hinshaw  and  his 
co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  valuable  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  fast  growing  literature  of  American 
genealogy. 

C.  C.  Crittenden. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Isaac  Franklin:  Slave  Trader  and  Planter  of  the  Old  South.  By  Wen- 
dell Holmes  Stephenson.  (University,  La.:  Louisiana  State  University 
Press.     1938.     Pp.  xi,  368.     $3.00.) 

Isaac  Franklin:  Slave  Trader  and  Planter  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  ante-bellum  South. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Franklin;  conveyances  and  inventories  of  the  Franklin  estate, 
1835-1850;  and  financial  records  of  Franklin's  plantations  in 
Louisiana,  1846-1850.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
ante-bellum  slave  traders  as  well  as  a  wealthy  and  respected 
planter.  The  son  of  a  pioneer  Tennessee  farmer,  he  engaged  in 
trade  on  the  Mississippi  River,  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  spent 
a  score  of  years  in  the  slave  trade  between  the  upper  South  and 
the  Gulf  Coast  region,  and  then  transferred  his  activities  to 
planting  operations  in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

Professor  Stephenson  has  written  a  remarkably  clear  story 
of  Franklin's  career,  and  the  subject  emerges  from  the  shadowy 
past  despite  the  paucity  of  materials  bearing  on  Franklin  the 
man.  From  this  biographical  sketch  one  can  learn  much  of 
business,  social  life  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  the  traffic  in 
human  beings. 

Franklin  became  interested  in  the  slave  trade  before  1820 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Armfield  in  1828  which 
continued  until  1841.  Armfield  had  charge  of  the  collecting  end 
of  the  enterprise  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  the  slave  pens 
were  to  be  found.    Franklin  managed  the  sale  and  distribution 
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of  the  slaves  at  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  The  firm  either 
shipped  the  slaves  in  company-owned  boats  down  the  coast  and 
through  the  Gulf  to  New  Orleans,  or  else  drove  them  in  coffles 
overland  to  Natchez.  Professor  Stephenson  does  not  attempt  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  slave  trade;  he  neither  condemns  nor 
condones  the  practice,  but  lets  the  documents  tell  their  own 
story.  The  picture  he  paints  is,  however,  less  severe  than  that 
of  Frederic  Bancroft  in  Slave  Trading  in  the  Old  South.  Ste- 
phenson's work  supplements  and  fills  in  gaps  left  vacant  by 
Bancroft.  Professor  Stephenson  notes  that  Franklin  and  Arm- 
field  had  a  good  reputation  in  Alexandria  and  that  slaves  about 
to  be  sold  often  requested  their  owners  to  sell  them  to  Frank- 
lin. The  firm  had  regard  for  family  ties  in  buying  slaves,  and 
in  selling  them  was  "equally  scrupulous  to  have  them  continue 
together."  On  occasion  Franklin  was  known  to  have  lost  money 
on  family  groups  rather  than  break  them  up.  Yet,  as  Stephen- 
son notes,  it  might  be  profitable  to  sustain  a  loss  on  occasion  so 
as  to  build  up  a  good  reputation  with  planters.  Franklin  also 
had  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealings  among  the 
planters  of  the  distributing  area. 

The  case  of  Franklin  offers  interesting  speculation  in  regard 
to  the  idea  that  the  slave  trader  was  a  social  outcast  in  the 
South.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  wealthy  and  well-established,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  Franklin  was  accepted  by  the  better 
element  of  the  planter  group  before  he  retired  from  the  slave 
trade  and  his  Tennessee  home,  "Fairview,"  rivaled  Jackson's 
" Hermitage' '  as  a  center  of  social  gaiety. 

Parts  two  and  three  contain  documents  illustrative  of  the 
plantation  and  slave  trading  interests  of  Franklin  and  his  busi- 
ness dealings  with  factors  and  commission  merchants.  They 
are  well  chosen  and  logically  arranged  and  constitute  a  mine 
of  information  for  the  student  interested  in  the  prices  of  slaves, 
of  staple  crops  and  of  commodities  which  the  planter  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase ;  the  conditions  of  slaves  and  plantations ;  the 
social  activities  of  the  planter  group ;  the  profitableness  of  slave 
trade  and  planting;  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  phase  of  planta- 
tion economy  and  the  social  history  of  the  ante-bellum  South. 
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Students  of  Southern  history  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ste- 
phenson for  the  accuracy  and  meticulous  care  with  which  he 
has  edited  these  documents. 


Fletcher  M.  Green. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Flight  Into  Oblivion.     By  A.  J.  Hanna.     (Richmond:    Johnson  Publishing 
Company.    1938.    Pp.  xiii,  306.    $2.75.) 

This  volume  attempts  to  reconstruct  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
nected narrative  the  scattered  and  in  many  cases  obscure  facts 
relating  to  the  experiences  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  as  they  fled  southward  after  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1865.  Previous  accounts  of  this 
dramatic  episode  have  often  tended  to  emphasize  that  phase  of 
the  journey  which  occurred  while  the  cabinet  traveled  more  or 
less  as  a  unit  and  which  therefore  ended  with  the  capture  of  the 
fugitive  president  near  Irwinville,  Georgia,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  May  10.     Such  descriptions  are  by  no  means  complete. 

Of  the  six  cabinet  officers  who  accompanied  their  chief  upon 
his  hurried  departure  from  the  Confederate  capital  on  the  night 
of  April  2,  only  Reagan  remained  to  be  arrested  with  him.  Tren- 
holm  and  Mallory  resigned  in  South  Carolina  and  were  soon 
thereafter  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  George  Davis,  who  had 
previously  resigned  at  Charlotte,  made  his  way  to  Florida, 
where,  after  spending  nearly  six  months  in  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  secure  passage  for  Nassau,  he  finally  abandoned  hope 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Federal  authorities 
at  Key  West.  Breckinridge  and  Benjamin  left  the  presidential 
party  shortly  after  reaching  Georgia  and  were  able  to  effect 
their  respective  escapes,  through  the  wilds  of  Florida,  to  Cuba 
and  thence  to  safety  in  England. 

In  spite  of  its  somewhat  sensational  title,  the  present  study 
represents  the  result  of  serious  historical  research  and  contains 
much  material  that  should  prove  of  interest  to  students  seeking 
light  on  this  phase  of  Confederate  history.  The  author's  prin- 
cipal contribution  lies  in  the  fact  that,  along  with  accounts  of 
the  already  more  or  less  familiar  stages  in  the  flight  of  the  cabi- 
net as  a  group  and  descriptions  of  the  events  which  took  place 
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at  the  various  "last  meetings,"  he  has  assembled  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  and  significant  information  regarding  the  in- 
dividual flights  for  freedom  undertaken  by  those  members  of 
the  cabinet  who  were  able  to  escape  the  fate  which  overtook 
their  leader  in  Georgia.  The  day-to-day  wanderings  of  George 
Davis,  Breckinridge,  and  Benjamin  through  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated pine  barrens  and  unexplored  swamps  of  Florida,  among 
the  Seminole  Indians,  and  down  the  long  and  dangerous  coast- 
line are  recorded  in  systematic  detail,  largely  as  a  consequence 
of  access  to  documents  never  before  made  public.  There  is  also 
an  illuminating  account  of  the  journey  and  final  disposition  of 
the  approximately  $500,000  in  gold,  representing  the  last  funds 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  banks  of  Richmond,  which  was  re- 
moved from  the  capital  on  April  2  and  preceded  the  "Rebel 
Chiefs' '  on  their  memorable  flight.  A  concluding  chapter  gives 
brief  but  convenient  sketches  of  the  postwar  careers  of  the 
seventeen  men  who  at  one  time  or  another  served  as  cabinet 
members  in  the  Davis  administration. 

Over  against  these  favorable  characteristics  must  be  set  a 
number  of  distinct  weaknesses.  As  already  indicated,  the  title 
of  the  book  is  of  questionable  propriety.  Several  of  the  chapter 
headings  likewise  strain  unnecessarily  for  dramatic  effect.  For 
example,  the  chapter  entitled  "Confederate  Gold"  affords  rela- 
tively little  information  on  that  subject  and  might  well  have 
been  given  a  description  more  applicable  to  its  contents.  Since 
"Kirby-Smithdom"  was  only  a  vague  objective  of  the  fleeing 
cabinet  members  and  was  never  reached  by  any  of  them,  the 
inclusion  of  a  chapter  on  "A  Confederacy  in  the  West,"  de- 
voted largely  to  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  the  war  and  the 
early  phases  of  reconstruction  in  Texas,  seems  doubtful 
relevancy.  One  also  wonders  why  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond 
(p.  18),  his  last  cabinet  meeting,  and  Gideon  Welles's  descrip- 
tion thereof  (pp.  37-8)  should  be  reviewed;  why  six  pages  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Chase  was  a  visitor  in 
Florida,  "becoming  acclimated  at  Key  West  by  imbibing  'cham- 
perou,'  "  while  George  Davis  was  attempting  to  escape  from  that 
State  (pp.  213-19)  ;  and  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  explain 
that  Lady  Amelia  Murray,  "an  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Byron 
and  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Victoria,"  had  been  entertained  ten 
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years  before  at  a  plantation  near  Ocala  where  Breckinridge 
spent  the  night  (p.  137).  And  in  some  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  the  fugitives  passed,  there 
appears  a  faint  resemblance  to  present-day  effusions  in  which 
enthusiastic  Floridians  depict  the  wonders  of  their  climate  and 
the  beauties  of  their  landscape. 

For  many  years  a  local  controversy  has  prevailed  in  South 
Carolina  with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  Jefferson  Davis 
spent  a  night  in  Laurens  County  during  his  flight.  This  ques- 
tion apparently  hinges  upon  the  number  of  days  passed  by  the 
presidential  party  at  Fort  Mill,  and  therefore  whether  the  nights 
of  April  28  and  29  or  April  29  and  30  were  spent  at  York  and 
in  Union  County  respectively.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pro- 
fessor Hanna  does  not  specify  clearly  the  exact  amount  of  time 
spent  by  the  cabinet  at  Fort  Mill,  and  that  by  relying  at  this 
point  so  largely  upon  a  popular  account  appearing  in  the  Co- 
lumbia State  in  1931  he  has  missed  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
setting  this  controversy  permanently  at  rest. 

Like  its  title,  the  binding  of  the  volume  affects  something  of 
the  bizarre;  but  the  other  mechanical  features  are  pleasing  in 
appearance,  and  the  printing  is  well  executed  and  easy  to  read. 
As  a  result  of  what  appears  to  be  a  typographical  slip,  the  au- 
thor enables  Breckinridge  to  spend  some  time  in  England,  sail 
for  Canada,  arrive  there  and  conduct  a  class  in  law  for  three 
young  Confederate  refugees  at  Toronto,  and  then  depart  again 
for  England,  all  between  July  6  and  August  21,  1865  (p.  232), 
but  otherwise  the  proof  reading  seems  to  have  been  competent. 
The  relegation  of  the  footnotes  to  the  end  of  the  text,  which 
publishers  too  often  insist  upon,  is  irritating  to  a  reader  who 
wishes  to  check  the  author's  references,  but  there  is  a  lengthy 
bibliography.  The  index  is  comprehensive  and  fairly  adequate. 
There  are  several  maps  illustrating  the  successive  stages  in  the 
flight  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  routes  taken  by  individual 
members  after  the  capture  of  the  president.  Additional  inter- 
est is  afforded  by  the  large  number  of  pertinent  drawings  pre- 
pared by  John  Rae,  an  instructor  in  art  at  Rollins  College,  where 
Professor  Hanna  is  also  located. 

James  W.  Patton. 

Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  Lost  Colony,  Paul  Green's  historical  drama,  ended  its 
third  successful  summer  season  at  Fort  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island, 
on  Labor  Day,  September  4. 

On  June  10  the  Robert  F.  Hoke  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  unveiled  a  marker  in  Salisbury  in  memory  of 
"Christian  Reid"  (Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  Tiernan),  author  of 
Land  of  the  Sky  and  other  novels,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
citizen  of  that  town. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  released  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  connecting  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  Virginia,  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  is  a  scenic  and  recre- 
ational motor  highway  extending  along  the  Blue  Ridge  for  ap- 
proximately 500  miles.  Of  its  total  length  113  miles  have  been 
graded  and  surfaced,  55  miles  in  Virginia  and  58  miles  in  North 
Carolina.  In  addition,  a  19-mile  stretch  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  graded  but  not  surfaced,  and  the  balance  of  74.5  miles  in 
Virginia  and  44.7  miles  in  North  Carolina  of  the  total  of  251.2 
miles  already  taken  over  by  the  National  Park  Service,  either  is 
under  construction  or  soon  will  be." 

North  Carolina  State  College  will  celebrate  its  semicentennial 
on  October  3. 

Mr.  Louis  Orr,  American  etcher  who  for  many  years  has  been 
living  in  Paris,  has  come  to  North  Carolina  to  do  a  series  of 
etchings,  historical  and  otherwise.  Business  arrangements  are 
being  handled  by  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  native  North  Caro- 
linian now  a  resident  of  the  French  capital. 

Old  Homes  and  Gardens  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Garden  Club  and  to  be  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
the  printers  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
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The  August  number  of  The  Regional  Review,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Park  Service,  Region  One,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  Virginia,  includes  the  following  articles : 
"Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse,"  by  Frank  E.  Whitehouse,  associ- 
ate engineer  of  the  Park  Service,  Richmond ;  "Bodie  Island  Ship 
Hulk  Described,"  a  summary  of  a  seventy-five  page  illustrated  re- 
port by  Thor  Borreson,  of  Colonial  National  Historical  Park; 
and  "Thanksgiving  Day  in  Summer,"  by  William  P.  Brandon, 
acting  superintendent  of  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military 
Park,  near  Greensboro.  Mr.  Borreson,  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough research  which  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  sim- 
ilar studies,  was  unable  positively  to  identify  the  hulk  recently 
discovered  on  the  North  Carolina  Banks,  but  found  striking 
similarity  to  the  176  gunboats  built  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, 1805-1807 — Jefferson's  "Mosquito  Fleet" — and  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  were  the  remains  of  Gunboat  No. 
140,  wrecked  off  Ocracoke  Inlet  in  1814.  This  report  would 
seem  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  earlier  newspaper  stories 
indicating  that  the  boat  might  have  belonged  to  Elizabethan 
English  seamen  or  even  to  the  Vikings. 

Professor  J.  A.  McGeachy  of  Davidson  College  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  research  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Frontis  W.  Johnston  of  Davidson  College  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  worked  in  the  Zebulon  B.  Vance  pa- 
pers in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion.   Dr.  Johnston  is  expecting  to  write  a  biography  of  Vance. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Cumming  of  the  English  Department  of  Davidson 
College  spent  the  summer  continuing  to  assemble  data  for  his 
study  of  the  cartography  of  early  Carolina. 

Mr.  George  Bauerlein,  of  the  History  Department  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  has  been  promoted  from  instructor  to 
assistant  professor. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Lockmiller's  History  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, 1889-1939,  is  scheduled  for  publication  by  October  1. 
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Mr.  Percival  Perry,  of  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed 
part-time  instructor  in  history  at  Wake  Forest  College,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Henry  S.  Stroup,  who  is  taking  graduate  courses  at 
Duke  University. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  history  at  Duke  University. 

Books  received  include:  Gardner  Weld  Allen,  editor,  Papers 
of  John  Davis  Long,  1897-1901+  (Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety Collections,  Vol.  LXXVIII.  1939)  ;  Arthur  Young  Lloyd, 
The  Slavery  Controversy  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1939)  ;  A  Century  of  Social  Thought  (Durham, 
N.  C. :  Duke  University  Press.  C.  1939)  ;  Lawrence  Henry  Gip- 
son,  Lewis  Evans  (Philadelphia:  The  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  1939)  ;  Avery  Craven,  The  Repressible  Conflict, 
1830-1861  (University,  La.:  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
1939). 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  completed  the 
installation  of  the  stacks  in  one  half  of  its  new  archives,  afford- 
ing better  facilities  than  the  Commission  has  previously  had. 
It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  soon  be  available  to  install 
stacks  in  the  other  half. 
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405. 
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Clark,  William,   mentioned,   376. 

Clarkson,  Heriot,  elected  vice  presi- 
dent, 101. 

Clay,  Henry,  mentioned,  249. 

Clemmons,  E.  L.,  purchases  road, 
173;  sketch  of,  428n. 

Clemmons,  Junius  M.,  letter  from, 
428. 

Clingman,  Thos.  L.,  candidate  for 
Congress,  443;  number  of  votes 
received,   444u;    sketch  of,   443w. 

Clyde,  Paul  H.,  returns  to  teaching, 
234;   teaches  second  semester,  103. 

Coastal  Plain,  percentage  of  slave- 
holding  in,  136;  size  of  farms  in, 
137. 

Cobb,  Howell,  dies,  24. 

Cobbett,  William,  orations  in  bound 
volume,  418. 

Coke,  Octavius,  made  chairman,  284. 

Coleman,  William  A.,  letter  from, 
346. 

Collins,  James,  letter  from,  355. 
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Collins,  Josiah,  Si\,  employs  Stokes, 
238. 

Colonial  Justice  in  Virginia,  re- 
ceived, 104;  reviewed,  223. 
Colonial  Period  of  American  His- 
tory, Volume  IV;  England's  Com- 
mercial and  Colonial  Policies,  re- 
ceived, 105;  reviewed,  364. 
Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  member  of  tri- 
umvirate, 27;  occupies  senatorial 
seat,  25;  welcomes  financiers  to 
South,    28. 

Colquitt,  Walter    T.,    mentioned,    27. 

Comanche  Indians,  treaty  to  be  made 
with,   382. 

Combs,  W.  T.,  reviews  The  History 
of  Land  Titles  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  80. 

Cometti,  Elizabeth,  teaches  in  sum- 
mer school,  368. 

Commander,  Joseph,  letter  from,  347. 

Compleat  Housewife,  or  Accomplish'd 
Gentlewoman's  Companion,  pub- 
lished, 461. 

Comptroller,   reports   dividend,    126. 

Concord  and  Anson  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Concord  and  Taylorsville  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  5n. 

Confederate  Ironclad  Virginia  (Meri- 
mac),  reviewed,  96. 

Connor,  Henry  W.,  sketch  of,  176w. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  delivers  address, 
359. 

Continental  Army,  soldiers  in  exempt, 
110. 

Cook,  James  G.,  announces  plans  for 
construction  of  road,  155;  makes 
announcement,  156. 

Cook,  John  H.,  elected  director,  149. 

Cooper,  Francis  F.,  ordered  to  re- 
port on  road,  16;   resigns,  151. 

Cooper,  William  J.,  letter  from,  348; 
sketch  of,   348?!,. 

Copeland,   John,  visits   county,   331. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  attends  meeting,  103; 
collaborating  in  county  boundary 
lines,  81;  on  program  at  meeting, 
104. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton,  book  received, 
235;  reviews  McGillivray  of  the 
Creeks,  220. 

Cowan,  R.  H.,  elected  director,  152. 

Cox,  Owen  B.,  dies,  350w. 

Cox,  Tom,  mentioned,  82. 

Crabb,    Henry,    mentioned,    56. 

Craig,  James  Alexander,  letter  from, 
64,  72,  178,  186,  331;  sketch  of, 
64n. 

Craighead,  Thomas  B.,  sketch  of, 
185n. 

Craven,  Avery,  book  received,  470; 
reviews     The     Tobacco     Kingdom: 


Plantation,  Market,  and  Factory  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,   213. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  mentionedr 
58;    forecasts  election,   252. 

Crittenden,  C.  C,  elected  chairman, 
232;  elected  secretary,  101;  pre- 
sides at  conference,  102;  reads  pa- 
per, 232;  reviews  Encyclopedia  of 
Quaker  Genealogy,  462;  reviews 
The  Church  of  the  Atonement  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  214. 

Croatan   Indians,   identified,   415. 

Crowell,  John  Franklin,  book  pub- 
lished, 369;  book  received,  235, 
369. 

Cult  of  Antiquity  among  the  French 
Revolutionaries,  mentioned,   233. 

Cumberland  County,  discussion  of 
taxable  property  in,  302. 

Cumming,  W.  P.,  spends  summer 
studying,  469. 

Curti,  Merle  E.,  on  judging  com- 
mittee, 105. 

Cutchins,  John  A.,  book  received, 
105. 


Dabney,  Charles  W.,  organizes  club, 
280;  writes  argument,  282;  writes 
bill,   288;    writes  notice,   284. 

Dallas,  G.  M.,  named  as  candidate 
for   Mexican   mission,   259. 

Dana,  Mary  S.  B.,  book  mentioned, 
426. 

Dancy,  John  S.,  called  to  chairman- 
ship, 6. 

Daniel,  John  R.  J.,  number  of  votes 
received,  444n;   sketch  of,  349n. 

Daniels,  Jonathan,  awarded  cup, 
101;    delivers  address,  101. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  organizes  club, 
280;    writes    about    Polk,    288. 

Danville,  tobacco  market  and  manu- 
facturers, 213. 

Darden,  William  A.,  elected  vice- 
president,  287. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, dedicates  markers,   367. 

Davenport,  W.,  serves  as  surveyor, 
246. 

Davidson,  Elizabeth  H.,  book  re- 
ceived, 235. 

Davidson,  John  H.,  mentioned,  60, 
61. 

Davidson,  William  F.,  identified, 
334w;  letter  from,  55,  56,  57,  59, 
60,  61,  67,  334;   sketch  of,  55n. 

Davie,  William  R.,  elected  to  con- 
vention, 38. 

Davis,  James,  begins  work,  459. 

Days  of  Old  and  the  Years  That  Are 
Past,  received,  235. 
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Debates  of  the  Missouri  Constitution- 
al  Convention  of  1875,  received, 
235. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Stokes  serves  un- 
der, 238. 

Deming,  Gurdon,  elected  president, 
151. 

Devane,  William  S.,  elected  director, 
159. 

Devereux,   Prances,   mentioned,    72n. 

Dickson  house,  celebration  held  at, 
367. 

Dickson,  James  G.,  letter  from,  357. 

Dix,  Dorothea,  builds  hospitals,  358. 

Dixon,  N.  N.,  elected  president,  152. 

Dixon,  Richard  Dillard,  elected  vice 
president,  101. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.,  introduces  bill, 
282;  organizes  club,  280. 

Dobbin,  James  C,  introduces  bill  to 
charter  road,  5;  number  of  votes 
received,  444n. 

Dockery,  Alfred,  elected,  446;  num- 
ber of  votes  received,  444?i;  sketch 
of,  446w. 

Dodge,  Henry,  marches  to  Fort  Gib- 
son, 380. 

Donaldson,  Robert,  a  wealthy  capi- 
talist,   196. 

Donelson,  Andrew  Jackson,  men- 
tioned, 99. 

Donnell,  Richard  S.,  number  of  votes 
received,  444w. 

Dowd,  Jerome,  book  published,  369; 
book  received,  369. 

Downs,  Robert  B.,  book  received, 
104;  Resources  of  Southern  Li- 
braries. A  Survey  of  Faculties  for 
Research,  reviewed,  215;  reviews 
Eighteenth  Century  North  Caro- 
lina Imprints,  1749-1800,   458. 

Drake,  John  H.,  Jr.,  letter  from,  357. 

Drake,  Thomas  E.,  writes  historical 
sketches,  462. 

Dromgoole,  George  C.,  mentioned, 
339,  445w. 

Dudley,  Edward  Bishop,  announces 
future  of  railroad,  3;  elected  gov- 
ernor, 198;  sketch  of,  67w. 

Dugan,  A.  B.,  issues  pamphlet,  234. 

Duke  University,  holds  celebration, 
367;  receives  manuscripts  for 
prize  award,  105. 

Duke  University  Press,  list  of  vol- 
umes published,  369. 

Dunn,  James  A.,  letter  from,  355. 

Dunn,  P.  A.,  prepares  resolutions, 
287. 

Dunnagan,  Macon  R.,  announces 
award,  101. 

Duplin  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 


DuVal,  Marcellus,  reports  Stokes's 
death,  402. 

E 

Earl,  R.  E.  W.,  mentioned,  99. 

Early  American  History  (1492-1789)  : 
Political,  Social,  Economic,  re- 
viewed, 85. 

Eaton,  Clement,  wins  award,   235. 

Eaton,  George  C,  letter  from,  356. 

Edenton,  discussion  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in,  299. 

Edson,  Calvin,  mentioned,   64. 

Edwards,  James  L.,  identified,  179n; 
mentioned,  187. 

Edwards,  W.,  mentioned,  73. 

Eighteenth  Century  North  Carolina 
Imprints,  received,  369;  reviewed, 
458. 

Eisenschiml,  Otto,  work  mentioned, 
85. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  contributes  to  pa- 
per,  425. 

Elliott,  Henry,  elected  president,  157. 

Ellis,  John  W.,  letter  from,  355. 

Ellsworth,  Henry  L.,  mentioned,  400. 

Emmett,   William,    letter   from,    356. 

Encyclopedia  of  Quaker  Genealogy, 
Vol.  II,  reviewed,  462. 

Erwin,  Henry,  killed,  240. 

Erwin,  Mary,  marries,  240. 

Etheridge,  C,  letter  from,  355. 

Ewing,   Thomas,   mentioned,   439. 

Exum,   John,   letter  from,   356. 


Fay,  J.  M.,  elected  director,  152. 

Fayetteville,  southern  plank  road  ex- 
tends from,  4. 

Fayetteville  and  Albemarle  Plank 
Road  Company,  name  changed, 
155. 

Fayetteville  and  Centre  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  5». 

Fayetteville  and  Northern  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  5n. 

Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Fayetteville  and  Southern  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  5n;  or- 
ganized, 154. 

Fayetteville  and  Warsaw  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  5n;  meeting 
held  to  begin  construction  of,  159; 
rates  for  transportation  on,  164. 

Fayetteville  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  opens  subscription  book, 
3;  story  of  its  construction,  147. 

Faison,  William  A.,  agrees  to  serve 
as  president,  160-161;  elected  di- 
rector, 159. 

Ferguson,  Arthur,  receives  appoint- 
ment, 368. 
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Ficklen,  John  R.,  work  mentioned, 
825. 

Fisher,  Charles,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 254;  delivers  letter,  433; 
elected,  439;  introduces  resolution, 
256;  makes  successful  canvass, 
440;  number  of  votes  received, 
444f»;  sketch  of,  433n. 

Flanner,  J.  H.,  elected  director,  152. 

Fleming,  Charlotte  Isabella,  marries, 
197/1, 

Flemming,  Samuel,  letter  from,  356. 

Flight    into   Oblivion,   reviewed,   465. 

Floral  Wreath  and  Ladies'  Monthly 
Magazine,  excerpts  from  discov- 
ered, 418;  given  acclaim,  427; 
makes  appearance,  423. 

Foreman,  Grant,  article,  The  Life  of 
Montfort  Stokes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, 373-403. 

Foerster,  Norman,  on  judging  com- 
mittee, 105. 

Fort  Gibson,  Stokes  arrives  at,  374; 
Stokes  remains  at,  378;  treaty 
signed  at,  376. 

Fort  Raleigh,  historical  drama  end- 
ed at,  468. 

Fox,   C.   J.,   letter   from,   336. 

Fox,  Stephen,  elected,  198. 

Franklin,  Isaac,  forms  partnership, 
463. 

Frederick,  Norris,  contracts  for 
stage  service  over  road,  160. 

Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Old 
South,  wins  award,  235. 

French,  George  Z.,  elected  vice  presi- 
dent, 287;  transmits  resolutions, 
287. 

Fries,  Francis,  elected  director,  151. 

Fries,  Henry  E.,  appointed  on  board, 
290;  elected  vice-president,  287; 
supports    movement,    281. 

Futch,  David  K.,  elected  director,  152. 

G 

Garber,  Paul  N.,  book  published,  369. 

Gardiner,  Ann  Henshaw,  book  re- 
ceived, 235. 

Gardiner,  Mabel  Henshaw,  book  re- 
ceived, 235. 

Gardiner,  Mabel  Henshaw  and  Gar- 
diner, Ann  Henshaw,  Chronicles  of 
Old  Berkeley:  A  Narrative  History 
of  a  Virginia  County  from  Its  Be- 
ginnings to  1926,  reviewed,  360. 

Garvin,  Edward  C,  letter  from,  356. 

Garysburg  and  Occoneechee  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  5n. 

Gaston,  railroad  constructed  to,  1. 

Gaston,  William,  sketch  of,  71w. 

Gates,  Horatio,  sketch  of  mentioned, 
362. 

Gatling,  John,   champions   bill,   283. 


Gatling,  R.,  letter  from,  355. 

Gentleman  of  the  Old  Natchez  Re- 
gion: Benjamin  L.  C.  Wailes,  pub- 
lished,   369. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  mentioned,  231. 

Gibbon,  John  W.,  sketch  of,  434n. 

Gibbon,  Robert,  introduced  to  the 
President,  433. 

Gildersleeve,  Benjamin,  contributes 
to  paper,  425. 

Gillespie,  W.  M.,  discusses  advantage 
of  plank  roads,  18. 

Gilman,  Mrs.  Samuel,  contributes  to 
paper,  425. 

Gilman,  Samuel,  contributes  to  pa- 
per, 425. 

Gipson,  Laurence  Henry,  book  re- 
ceived, 235,  470. 

Gobbel,  Luther  L.,  book  published, 
369. 

Godfrey,  J.  L.,  issues  pamphlet,  234. 

Goldsborough,  Charles  W.,  mentioned, 
453;   sketch  of,  453n. 

Gordon,  John  B.,  engages  in  devel- 
oping coal  mines,  26;  holds  seat 
in  United   States   Senate,  25. 

Gould,  Jay,  invests  in  factories  and 
railroads,  30. 

Grady,  Henry  W.,  presiding  genius 
of  the  New  South,  33;  reconciles 
sections,   34. 

Graham,  George  F.,  mentioned,  61. 

Graham,  James,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 254;  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, 443;  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived, 444n;  receives  Democratic 
strength,  446. 

Graham,  W.  A.,  favors  better  roads, 
2;  quoted,  2;  suggests  considera- 
tion of  plank  roads,  4. 

Granville  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, 5n. 

Graves,  Calvin,  letter  from,  356. 

Gray,  Robert,  purchases  road,  173. 

Greeley,  Horace,  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, 24. 

Green,  Duff,   mentioned,   64. 

Green,  Fletcher  M.,  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  103;  presides  over  dis- 
cussion, 102;  reviews  Isaac  Frank- 
lin: Slave  Trader  and  Planter  of 
the  Old  South,  465;  teaches  in 
summer   school,   233. 

Green,  M.,  mentioned,  62. 

Green,  Thomas  J.,  lives  in  Virginia, 
196. 

Green,  W.  F.,  appointed  on  board, 
290;   elected  vice-president,  287. 

Green,  William  M.,  letter  from,  190, 
194,  333;  marries,  196n,  197n; 
sketch  of,  190w. 

Greensborough  and  Martin's  Lime 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 
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Greensboro  Historical  Museum,  opens 
new   quarters,    367. 

Greensborough  and  Martin's  Lime 
Kiln  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 

Greensborough,  Madison  and  Virginia 
Plank  Road  Company,  chartered, 
In. 

Greenville  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  5n,  154. 

Griffin,  Clarence  W.,  makes  speech, 
367. 

Griffith,  Ernest  S.,  History  of  Amer- 
ican City  Government:  The  Colo- 
nial Period,  reviewed,  89. 

Grissom,  Eugene,  sells  land,  285. 

Grundy,  Felix,  identified,  l$ln. 

Gulf  and  Graham  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany, chartered,  In. 

Gwinn,  L.  A.,  letter  from,  357. 

H 

Hacker,  Louis  M.,  revises  history, 
233. 

Hahn,  Michael,  election  and  adminis- 
tration described,   227. 

Haigh,  Charles  T.,  elected  director, 
149. 

Hale,  O.  J.,  teaches  in  summer 
school,  234. 

Halifax,  discussion  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in,  303. 

Hall  of  History,  celebration  held  in, 
232. 

Hamilton  and  Enfield  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  Sn. 

Hamilton,  Hugh  L.,  book  received, 
104. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  R.,  presides  at 
meeting,  103. 

Hamilton,  William  Baskerville,  com- 
piles list  of  writings,  359. 

Hammerick,  James  H.,  letter  from, 
355. 

Hampton,   Jo.   W.,   letter   from,    354. 

Hand,  Edward,  sketch  of,  118n. 

Hanlon,  Doyle  O.,  letter  from,  434. 

Hanna,  A.  J.,  Flight  into  Oblivion, 
received,  465. 

Harper,  James,  dies,  350w. 

Harris,  C.  A.,  mentioned,  398;  acts 
as  commissioner,  384. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  lovable  liter- 
ary figure  in  the  South,  33. 

Harris,  M.  A.,  letter  from,  347. 

Harris,  Sidney  I.,  letter  from,  61. 

Harris,  Thomas,  identified,  61n;  sent 
execution  on,  185. 

Harrison,  William  D.,  letter  from, 
356. 

Haughton,  J.  H.,  number  of  votes 
received,  444rt. 


Hawkins,  J.,  assists  as  toastmaster, 
255. 

Hawkins,  J.  H.,  letter  from,  356. 

Hawkins,  M.  T.,  reports  on  militia, 
263. 

Hawkins,  William,    mentioned,    247. 

Hay,  Thomas  Robson,  reviews  Jef- 
ferson Davis:  The  Unreal  and  the 
Real,  93. 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton,  rejoices  in 
Ode,  31. 

Haywood,  Alfred,  organizes  club, 
280. 

Haywood  and  Chapel  Hill  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Haywood  and  Pittsboro  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In,  162. 

Haywood  and  Raleigh  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Haywood,  William  H.,  high  qualifi- 
cations, 432;  letter  from,  200,  328, 
331;    mentioned,   349. 

Haywood,  William  H.,  Jr.,  letter 
from,  66,  197,  199,  330,  335,  337, 
343,  344,  347,  349,  352,  430,  435, 
438,  446,  447,  452,  454;  sketch  of, 
66w. 

Hege,  Josephine,  receives  appoint- 
ment, 368. 

Heinzerling,  Edna  L.,  book  received, 
104;  The  History  of  Nursing  in 
North  Carolina,  reviewed,  358. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  The  Church 
of  the  Atonement  and  the  Chapel 
of  the  Cross  at  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  reviewed,  214;  reviews 
books  and  authors,  101. 

Henry,  Louis  D.,  letter  from,  456; 
mentioned,  200. 

Henry,  Patrick,  questions  authority, 
38. 

Henry,  Robert  Selph,  The  Story  of 
Reconstruction,  1865  - 1877,  re- 
viewed, 83. 

Henshaw,  Levi,  diary  mentioned, 
362. 

Heriot,  Edwin,  founds  The  Floral 
Wreath,  424. 

Hermitage:  Home  of  Old  Hickory, 
reviewed,  98. 

Herring,  Elbert,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 384. 

Hertford  County,  discussion  of  tax- 
able property  in,  300. 

Hester,  B.  F.,  elected  secretary,  287. 

Hester,  Robert  H.,  letter  from,   355. 

Hill,  Arthur  J.,  a  rice  planter,   196. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  Jr.,  elected  professor, 
294. 

Hill,  Isaac,  nominated  for  office,  453. 

Hill,  James  K.,  letter  from,  356. 

Hill,  John,  letter  from,  452. 
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Hill,  Laurence  F.,  teaches  in  sum- 
mer school,  234. 

Hill,  Whitmell,  elected  to  conven- 
tion, 38. 

Hill,  William,  letter  from,  68;  sketch 
of,  6S/2, 

Hill,  William  A.,  lives  in  Tennessee, 
356. 

Hilliard,  Nancy,  proprietress,   191n. 

Hilliard,  Sallie,  marries,   72n. 

Hillsboro'  and  Chapel  Hill  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  8n. 

Hillsboro'  and  Milton  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  8n. 

Hinshaw,  William  Wade,  Encyclope- 
dia of  Quaker  Genealogy,  Vol.  II, 
reviewed,   462. 

Historical  Commission,  appropria- 
tions made  for,  232;  publishes  list 
of  historical  highway  markers,  369. 

Historical  highway  markers,  list  of 
published,  369. 

History  of  American  City  Govern- 
ment: The  Colonial  Period,  re- 
viewed, 89. 

History  of  Land  Titles  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  reviewed,   80. 

History  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, 1889-1939,  to  be  published, 
469. 

History  of  Nursing  in  North  Caro- 
lina, received,  104;  reviewed,  358. 

History  of  Reconstruction  in  Louisi- 
ana, through  1868,  mentioned,  225. 

Hobart,  John  H.,  sketch  of,  192^. 

Hobson,  W.  H.,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 287. 

Hoey,  Clyde  R.,  delivers  address, 
367;   introduces  speaker,  101. 

Hoke,  M.,  letter  from,  333. 

Holbrook,  Josiah,  establishes  indus- 
trial school,  274. 

Holladay,  Alexander  Q.,  elected  pres- 
ident, 292. 

Holmes,  Gabriel,  delivers  annual 
message,  255. 

Holmes,  Owen,  letter  from,  73;  let- 
ter from  mentioned,  74;  sketch  of, 
62n. 

Holmes,  Samuel  Ashe,  sketch  of, 
62w. 

Holt,  Michael,  dies,  346n. 

Hopkins,  John  Henry,  mentioned, 
214. 

Horn,  Stanley  F.,  The  Hermitage: 
Home  of  Old  Hickory,  reviewed, 
98. 

Hough,  Featherstaat,  delivers  letter, 
175. 

Houghton,  J.  W.,  letter  from,  336. 

Howard,  C.  T.,  mentioned,  192. 

Howe,    General,    mentioned,    179. 

Hubbard,  J.  N.,  elected  steward,  294. 


Hudson,   A.   P.,   reads   paper,    102. 

Huger,  Daniel  E.,  signs  remon- 
strance, 430. 

Humber,  Robert  Lee,  handles  busi- 
ness arrangements,  468. 

Hutchinson,  T.  L.,  letter  from,  336. 


Indians  removed  to  the  West,  473. 
In     Memoriam:     William     Kenneth 

Boyd,     published,     369;     received, 

235;    reviewed,  359. 
"In  Memory  of  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe, 

September      13,      1940-August     31, 

1938,"  article  mentioned,  233. 
International       Cotton       Exposition, 

opens  in  Atlanta,  29. 
Iredell,  James,  elected  to  convention, 

38;    writes  letters,   37. 
Iron  Hill  and  Whiteville  Plank  Road 

Company,  chartered,  In. 
Irving,   John   B.,   contributes   to   pa- 
per, 425. 
Isaac    Franklin:    Slave    Trader   and 

Planter  of  the  Old  South,  reviewed, 

463. 
Ives,  Levi  S.,  sketch  of,  199w-. 


Jack,  James,  carries  Mecklenburg 
declaration,   339. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  friendship  for 
Stokes,  239;  mentioned,  57,  63; 
recommends  Indian  removal,  373. 

Jacksonville  and  Trent  River  Plank 
Road    Company,    chartered,    In. 

Jacobstein,  Myer,  publishes  study  of 
tobacco,  213. 

Jarvis,  Thomas  J.,  elected  president, 
294;    expresses  views,   287. 

Jefferson  Davis:  The  Unreal  and  the 
Real,  reviewed,  93. 

Jeffreys,  James  W.,  letter  from,  351, 
353;  sketch  of,  351w. 

Jeffreys,  W.  A.,  letter  from,  356. 

John  Carlisle  Kilgo:  President  of 
Trinity  College,  1894-1910,  pub- 
lished, 369. 

Johnson,  Alfred,  elected  director, 
159. 

Johnson,  Cecil,  reviews  The  Terri- 
torial Papers  of  the  United  States, 
Volume  VI,  The  Territory  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 1809-1817,  362. 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffls,  reviews  The 
History  of  Nursing  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 358. 

Johnson,   J.   N.,  letter  from,   73. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  mentioned,  439. 

Johnson,   Samuel,  mentioned,   231. 

Johnston,  Frontis  W.,  works  on 
Vance  papers,  469. 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  surrenders,  367. 
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Johnston,  Samuel,  elected  to  conven- 
tion,  38. 

Johnston,  William,  directed  to  sus- 
pend operations,   157. 

Jolly,  John,  Indian  council  held  at 
home  of,  389. 

Jones,  A.  D.,  organizes  club,  280; 
prepares  resolutions,  287. 

Jones,  A.  O.,  mentioned,  85. 

Jones,  Calvin,  writes  of  incendiary- 
preacher,  263. 

Jones,  John  B.,  letter  from,  355. 

Jones,  John  W.,  land  conveyed  to, 
178. 

Jones,  Milton  V.,  identified,  434n; 
praises  Owen,  434. 

Jones,  Willie,  elected  to  convention, 
38;    influences  the  populace,   36. 

K 

Kearny,  S.  W.,  alleges  gambling, 
380. 

Kegg,  Jim,  mentioned,  416. 

Kegg,   Phillip,   mentioned,   416. 

Kelly,  William  D.  (Pig-iron),  de- 
lighted with  Atlanta,  30. 

Kendrick,  Benjamin  B.,  leads  dis- 
cussion, 102;    revises  history,   233. 

Kerr,  J.  B.,  letter  from,  336,  354. 

Kerr,  William  H.,  addresses  meet- 
ing, 284. 

Keynes,  J.  M.,  mentioned,  366. 

Kidder,  Ed.,  elected  director,  152. 

Kimberly,  John,  employed  as  agri- 
cultural professor,   277. 

King,  Samuel,  identified,  180n;  let- 
ter from,  180. 

Kingsbury  and  Locksville  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Kings  Mountain,  celebrates  anniver- 
sary, 332. 

Kinley,  J.  H.,  elected  professor,  294. 

Kinston  and  Snow  Hill  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Kinston,  offers  cash  and  land,  283. 

Kiowa  Indians,  massacred,  375;  trea- 
ty to  be  made  with,  382. 

Kirk,  John,  letter  from,  355. 

Klinberg,  Frank  J.,  book  received, 
104. 

Klipstein,  Louis  F.,  contributes  to 
paper,  425. 


Lamb,  Wilson  G.,  sketch  of,  431n. 

Lamson,  John  L.,  letter  from,  432. 

Langsan,  Walter  C,  teaches  in  sum- 
mer school,  234. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  writes  of  the  South, 
31,  32. 

Lanning,  John  Tate,  appointed  man- 
aging editor,  368,  reads  paper, 
232. 


Laprade,  W.  T.,  attends  meeting, 
232;    delivers  address,  359. 

Lash,  I.  G.,  purchases  road,  173. 

Laspeyre,  S.  A.,  recommended  for 
appointment,  185. 

Latta,  Charles,  organizes  club,  280. 

Lawrence,  Alfred  S.,  mentioned,  215. 

Lea,  James  K.,   letter  from,  356. 

Leach,  G.  E.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 285;   organizes  club,  280. 

Leake,  Walter  F.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 254;  letter  from,  174,  341, 
430;    sketch   of,    174n. 

Leavenworth,  Henry,  commands  all 
troops,   380;    dies,   382. 

Leazar,  Augustus,  appointed  on 
board,  290;  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, 282;  supports  movement, 
281. 

Lee,  Charles,  sketch  of  mentioned, 
362. 

Lee,  Henry,  mentioned,  99. 

Lee,  Mary  Elizabeth,  contributes  to 
paper,  425. 

Lee,  Thomas  M.,  contract  awarded 
to,  160;   elected  director,  159. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.,  reviews  Chronicles 
of  Old  Berkeley:  A  Narrative  His- 
tory of  a  Virginia  County  from  its 
Beginnings  to  1926,  360;  reviews 
Early  American  History  Uf92- 
1789:  Political,  Social,  Economic, 
85. 

LeGrand,  J.  L.,  transmits  resolu- 
tions,  287. 

Lemmond,  Robert,  letter  from,  355. 

Lenoir  and  Duplin  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany, chartered,  In. 

Lewis  Evans,  received,  470. 

Lewis,  William  B.,  mentioned,  258, 
439;   quoted,  257. 

Life  of  Braxton  Craven,  published, 
369;  received,  369. 

Life  of  Montfort  Stokes  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  article,  373-403. 

Lilly,  Edmund,  elected  director,  149. 

Lloyd,  Arthur  Young,  book  received, 
470. 

Lockmiller,  David  A.,  attends  meet- 
ing, 232;  book  received,  104;  book 
to  be  published,  469;  teaches  in 
summer  school,  233;  publishes 
biography,  103;  reviews  Colonial 
Justice  in  Virginia,  223;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  reviewed,  228. 

Locksville  and  Cumberland  Plank 
Road   Company,   chartered,   In. 

Locksville  and  Hillsboro  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Loeb,   Isidor,  book  received,   235. 

Lohrer,  Jane,  resigns,  368. 

Lonn,  Ella,  mentioned,  225. 

Lost  Colony,  ends  third  season,  468. 
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Love,  Robert,  on  boundary  commis- 
sion, 246. 

Love,  Tbomas,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 254;  on  boundary  commis- 
sion, 245. 

Love,   William,    letter   from,    333. 

Lumberton  and  Cape  Fear  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Lumberton  and  Columbus  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Lumsden,  Joshua,  elected  secretary, 
254. 

Lutterloh,  Thomas  S.,  elected  direc- 
tor, 149. 

Lynchburg,  tobacco  markets  and 
manufacturers,  213. 

M 

Mabry,  William  A.,  resigns,   368. 

Mabson,  Samuel  C,  letter  from,  74; 
presents  letter,  73. 

Macay,   Spruce,  signs  letter,  241. 

MacDougald,  Dougald,  uses  slaves  for 
road   work,    19. 

MacKinney,  L.  C,  presides  as  chair- 
man, 232. 

Maclaine,  Archibald,  elected  to  con- 
vention, 38;  writes  letter,  37. 

Macomb,  A.  G.,  removes  the  Geor- 
gians, 268. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  mentioned,  249. 

Madison,    James,    vetoes    bill,    249. 

"Magnolia  Plantation,  1852-1862," 
published,  103. 

Mallett,  Edward  J.,  lives  in  Provi- 
dence, 196. 

Manchester,  Alan  K.,  appointed  asso- 
ciate managing  editor,  368. 

Mangum,  James  M.,  letter  from,  356. 

Mangum,  Willie  P.,  appointed  oh 
committee,  254;  mentioned,  439; 
sketch  of,  439n. 

Marshall,  Thomas  W.,  compiles  ma- 
terials, 462. 

Martin,  Alexander,  elected  to  Con- 
gress, 242;   mentioned,  240. 

Martin,  Frangois  Xavier,  works  in 
New  Bern,  459. 

Martin,  John,  delegates  to  conven- 
tion, 253. 

Martin,  Robert,  makes  recommenda- 
tions, 255. 

Martin,  Samuel,  purchases  road,  173. 

Martin,  W.  K.,  letter  from,  356. 

Mason,  R.  B.,  leaves  Fort  Gibson, 
383;   reports  Indian  troubles,  394. 

Massey,  W.  F.,  elected  professor,  294. 

Maxwell,  William  B.,  writes  tragedy, 
421. 

Maynooth  College,  sketch  of,  436n. 

McCloy,  Shelby  T.,  granted  leave, 
233. 

McClure,  A.  K.,  describes  Atlanta,  30. 


McClure,  W.  H.,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 287. 

McConnahaugh,  Joseph,  makes  ap- 
plication  for   allowance,   65. 

McDonald,    C,    elected    on    executive 

committee,  287;  elected  secretary, 
287. 

McDuffie,  George,  mentioned,  174; 
signs   remonstrance,   430. 

McElroy,  Robert,  Jefferson  Davis: 
The  Unreal  and  the  Real,  reviewed, 
93. 

McFadyen,  Christiana,  receives  ap- 
pointment, 368. 

McFerrin,  John  Berry,  book  received, 
369. 

McGeachy,  J.  A.,  spends  summer, 
469. 

McGee,  David  W.,  mentioned,  56,  57, 
58,  59. 

McGee,  Wilson,   mentioned,   67. 

McGillivray,  Alexander,  educated, 
221. 

McGillivray,  Lachlan,  mentioned, 
221. 

McGillivray  of  the  Creeks,  reviewed, 
220. 

Mclntyre,  D.,  letter  from,  356. 

Mclver,  A.  M.,  elected  on  executive 
committee,  287. 

Mclver,  Charles  D.,  organizes  club, 
280. 

McKay,  D.  M.,  transmits  resolutions, 
287. 

McKay,  D.  N.  elected  on  executive 
committee,  287. 

McKay,  J.  J.,  defeated  for  governor, 
260. 

McKay,  James,  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived, 444m.. 

McKay,  James  I.,  sketch  of,  350n. 

McKethan,  Alfred  A.,  elected  direc- 
tor, 149. 

McKissick,   Spivey,  letter  from,   76. 

McKnight,  Alexander  Isaac,  letter 
from,  348;  sketch  of,  348?*. 

McKoy,  William,  elected  director, 
159;   elected  president,  159. 

McLean,  Archibald,  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  157. 

McLean,  John,  identified,  lS9n. 

McLeod,  John,  defeated  in  election, 
350n. 

McMillan,  A.  B.,  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived, 444w. 

McMillan,  D.,  elected  director,  152; 
offers   resolution,   152-153. 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  C,  book  re- 
ceived, 369;  Eighteenth  Century 
North  Carolina  Imprints,  llW- 
1800,  reviewed,  458. 

McNeill,  George,  creates  corporation, 
13;   elected  director,  149. 
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McNeill,  John,  letter  from,  356. 

McPherson,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  edits 
letters,  Unpublished  Letters  from 
North  Carolinians  to  Polk,  54-79, 
174-200,  328-357,  428-457. 

McRae,  Donald,  makes  report,  284- 
285. 

McRae,   Duncan,   mentioned,   434. 

Meares,  J.  L.,  elected  director,  153. 

Mears,  T.  D.,  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived, 444w. 

Mebane,  James,  on  boundary  com- 
mission, 246. 

Miller,  J.  Roddey,  reads  paper,  102. 

Miller,  John,  mentioned,  65. 

Miller,  Stephen  D.,  mentioned,  64. 

Miller,  William,  names  commission- 
ers, 245. 

Mineral  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  makes  survey,  4; 
preaches  at  Wilkesboro,  271;  visits 
Stokes,   270. 

Monroe,  James,  vetoes  bill,  250. 

Montague,  Ludwell  L.,  teaches  in 
summer  school,  234. 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  mentioned,  242. 

Montgomery,  Rachel,  marries,  242. 

Montgomery,  Walter  A.,  publishes 
pamphlet,  235. 

Moody,  Robert  E.,  reviews  The 
Colonial  Period  of  American  His- 
tory, Volume  IV:  England's  Com- 
mercial and  Colonial  Policies,  364. 

Mooney,  James,  quoted,  410. 

Moore,  John,  on  boundary  commis- 
sion, 244. 

Moravian  Indian  Mission  on  White 
River,  received,  235. 

Morehead,  John  M.,  recommends 
charter  for  road,  3. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  sketch  of  mentioned, 
362. 

Moring,  F.  O.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 285. 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  name  linked  with 
land-grant    colleges,    275. 

Morris,  Benjamin,  letter  from,  333. 

Morrison,  Duncan,  lays  road,  17; 
men  lay  road,  21. 

Morrison,  Elam,  Jr.,  dies,  196. 

Morrison,  Robert  H.,  Presbyterian 
minister   in   Mecklenburg,   196. 

Morrow  B.,  letter  from,  354. 

Mosby,  R.  H.,  letter  from,  176. 

Moseley,  William  Dunn,  letter  from, 
62,  70,  77;  sketch  of,  62n;  speaks 
of  going  north,  196. 

Moses,  Edward  P.,  organizes  club, 
280. 

Mowatt,  Anna  Cora,  contributes  to 
paper,  425. 


Mowry,  George  E.,  leads  discussion, 
232. 

Moye,  Alfred,  elected  president,  152. 

Mumford,  John  I.,  mentioned,  456. 

Murchison,  Alexander,  contracts  for 
construction  of  road,  150. 

Murchison,  Duncan,  contracts  for 
construction  of  road,   150. 

Murchison  R.,  letter  from,  428. 

Murphey,  Archibald  D.,  makes  pub- 
lic schools  live  issue,  260;  urges 
Stokes  to  run  for  governor,  248. 

Murphy,  Patrick,  acts  as  surveyor, 
159;  contract  awarded  to,  160; 
elected  director,  159;  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer,  159. 

Mush,   John,  mentioned,   416. 

Myers,  R.  L.,  elected  president,  152, 
161. 

Myrover,  Henry  L.,  elected  director, 
149. 

Mysterious  Father,  mentioned,  421. 

N 

Natchez  Indians,  their  connection 
with  the  Catawbas,  415. 

National  Park  Service,  releases  in- 
formation concerning  parkways, 
468. 

Neal,  John,  letter  from,  333. 

Nelson,  Ernest  W.,  granted  leave, 
233;    leads  discussion,  232. 

Neuse  River  and  Snow  Hill  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

New  Bern  Academy,  anniversary  of 
founding  celebrated,  367. 

New  Hanover  County,  discussion  of 
taxable  property  in,  301. 

Newland,  David  A.,  defeated,  198. 

Newman,  Anthony,  keeps  fire  buck- 
ets,  240. 

New  River  and  Wilmington  Top  Sail 
Sound  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 

Newsome,  A.  R.,  book  received,  369; 
delivers  address,  103;  elected  pres- 
ident, 101;  publishes  article,  234; 
publishes  book,  367. 

Nevins,  Allan,  edits  American  Po- 
litical Leaders  Series,  234. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  founds  school 
of   nursing,   358. 

North  Carolina,  a  backward  state, 
1;  better  transportation  discussed 
in,  14;  conditions  favorable  to 
plank  roads  in,  21;  cost  of  plank 
roads  in,  20;  cotton  production 
in,  136;  destruction  of  county  rec- 
ords in,  370;  distribution  of 
slaves  in,  140;  exports  cattle,  316; 
imprints  located  in  libraries,  460; 
importance  of  sectionalism  in, 
134;   Indian  tribes  in,  404;   map  of 
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plank  road  construction  in,  148; 
miles  of  plank  roads  constructed 
in,  22;  need  of  plank  roads  in, 
2;  plank  road  movement  popu- 
lar in,  5;  rice  production  in,  136; 
size  of  farms  in,  144;  slave-holding 
in  Piedmont  section,  139;  tobacco 
production  in,  136;  value  and  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in,  139,  143;  wealth  in,  138. 

North  Carolina  Citizen  on  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  1788,  document 
edited  by  Julian  Parks  Boyd,  36-53. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  history 
of,  273. 

North  Carolina  Farmers  Association, 
organized,  286. 

North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society, 
holds  meeting,  101. 

North  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
authorizes  memorial,  233;  enacts 
law  for  disposition  of  records,  370. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, installs  stacks,  470;  makes 
rules  for  destruction  of  records, 
370. 

North  Carolina  State  Art  Society, 
holds  meeting,  102. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  cele- 
brates   semicentennial,    468. 

North  Carolina  Steam  Carriage  and 
Plank  Road  Company,  chartered, 
In. 

Norris,  H.  E.,  transmits  resolution, 
287. 

Norwood,   H.,   letter  from,   347. 

Nuermberger,  Ruth  Ketring,  re- 
views Resources  of  Southern  Li- 
braries. A  Survey  of  Facilities  for 
Research,  215. 

Nunn,  Elizabeth,  identified,  331ft; 
letter  from,  190. 

Nye,  Edgar  W.  ("Bill"),  marker  un- 
veiled  in   honor   of,   367. 


Old  Homes  and  Gardens  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  published,  468. 

Old  Sherry:  Portrait  of  a  Virginia 
Family,  received,  104. 

Olmsted,    Frederick   Law,    quoted,    1. 

Orion,  mentioned,  425. 

Orr,  Louis,  does  historical  etchings, 
468. 

Otey,  James  H.,  sketch  of,  199ft. 

Other  Half  of  Old  New  Orleans,  re- 
ceived, 235. 

Outlaw,  David,  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived,  444n;    sketch  of,   445ft. 

Owen,  James,  removed  from  office, 
434;    sketch  of,   434ft. 


Page,  Walter  H.,  makes  statement, 
282;  named  on  committee,  281; 
organizes  club,  280. 

Panton,  William,  enters  into  agree- 
ment, 221. 

Pavers  in  Illinois  History  and  Trans- 
actions for  the  Year  1937,  received, 
104. 

Papers  of  John  Davis  Long,  1897- 
190h.  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  re- 
ceived, 369,  470. 

Parker,  D.  R.,  elected  on  executive 
committee,  287. 

Parker,  Harold  Talbot,  appointed  in- 
structor, 233. 

Parker,  John,  letter  from,  355. 

Partridge,  Alden,  claims  advanced 
for,  276. 

Parks,  William,  prints  cook  book, 
461. 

Pasquotank  and  Perquimans  Plank 
Road  and  Turnpike  Company, 
chartered,  In. 

Patterson,  Robert  M.,  mentioned, 
443. 

Patton,  James  W.,  reviews  Flight 
into  Oblivion,  465;  reviews  Seces- 
sion and  Restoration  of  Louisiana, 
225;  reviews  Story  of  Reconstruc- 
tion,  1865-1877,   83. 

Patton,  John,  on  boundary  commis- 
sion, 245. 

Pawnee  Indians,  efforts  to  make 
treaty  with,  379. 

Pearson,  Jesse  A.,  accuses  Stokes, 
270. 

Pearson,  Richard,  keeps  fire  buckets, 
240. 

Pedee  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 

Peele,  William  J.,  delivers  address, 
292;  named  on  committee,  281; 
organizes  club,  280;  reports  on 
bill,  283;  suggests  organization  of 
club,  280;   writes  about  Polk,  288. 

Pegg,  C.  H.,  issues  pamphlet,  234. 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  received, 
87. 

Perry,  Percival,  appointed  instructor, 
470. 

Person,  Thomas,  elected  to  conven- 
tion, 38. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  1887-1894, 
received,  235,  369. 

Petersburg,  tobacco  markets  and 
manufactures,  213. 

Pharr,  Walter  S.,  sketch  of,  178ft. 

Phillips,  Edward,  writes  poem,  425. 
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Plank  road  construction  in  North 
Carolina,  map  of,  148. 

Plank,    Road    Movement    in    North 
Carolina,     article     by     Robert     B. 
Starling,  1-22,  147-173. 
Plank   roads,    list   of   chartered,    5n, 
In. 

Political  Problems  in  Present  Day 
Europe,  issued,  234. 

Polk,  Andrew  Jackson,  marries,  338w. 

Polk,  Eunice  O.,  identified,  334n;  let- 
ter from,  334. 

Polk,   Ezekiel,   mentioned,   339. 

Polk,  George  Washington,  boards  at 
Mrs.  Burgwin's,  69;  sketch  of, 
72n. 

Polk,  James  K.,  elected  to  honorary- 
membership,  346,  348;  papers  men- 
tioned,  54;    partnership  of,   54. 

Polk,  Leonidas  L.,  calls  meeting  to 
order,  286;  elected  on  executive 
committee,  287;  leads  in  educa- 
tional efforts,  279;  letter  from, 
191,  199;  prepares  resolutions,  287; 
sketch  of,  191n;  wages  fight  for 
college,  285. 

Polk,  Lucius  J.,  letter  from,  335; 
parents  of,  335w. 

Polk,  Mrs.  Marshall  T.,  marries,  76u. 

Polk,  Marshall  T.,  children's  proper- 
ty advertised,  330;  identified,  63^; 
letter  from,  63,  65;  mentioned,  75. 

Polk,  Sarah  Hawkins,  son  mentioned, 
335?i. 

Polk,  Thomas  G.,  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, 70;  letter  from,  193;  nomi- 
nates Stokes,  254;  serves  as  toast- 
master,  255;    sketch  of,  70n. 

Polk,  William,  his  debt,  191;  letter 
from,  54;  68n,  72,  74,  77,  192; 
sketch  of,  54n;  son  mentioned, 
335n. 

Potter,  Robert,  resolution  in  behalf 
of,  78. 

Potter,  Samuel,  holds  revenue  office, 
74. 

Powell,  Dempsey,  marker  at  grave 
dedicated,   367. 

Powell,  R.  J.,  makes  report,  284-285. 

Powhatan  tribes  identified,  416. 

Presidential  Election  of  182Jf  in 
North  Carolina,  published,  367;  re- 
ceived, 369. 

Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  published, 
458. 

Primrose,  William  S.,  elected  pres- 
ident, 290;  makes  report,  284-285; 
organizes  club,  280;  signs  notice, 
284. 

Pullen,  R.  Stanhope,  donates  land, 
286,  288;   thanked  for  land,  290. 

Puzzle,   Tom,   described,   421. 


Quiver,  a  complete  file  discovered, 
418;    suspends  publication,   424. 

Quiver  and  The  Floral  Wreath; 
Two  Rare  Charleston  Periodicals, 
article,  418-427. 


Ragataz,  Lowell  Joseph,  reviews 
Women's  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  218. 

Raleigh  and  Cape  Fear  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  8n. 

Raleigh  and  Summerville  Plank 
Road   Company,   chartered,   5n. 

Raleigh,  offers  cash  and  land,  283; 
railroad  constructed  from,  1. 

Ramsey,  John  Fraser,  book  received, 
369. 

Ramsour,  J.  R.,  letter  from,  333. 

Randolph  and  Thomasville  Turnpike 
or  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, Sn. 

Rankin,  Richard,  letter  from,  355. 

Ray,  David  A.,  creates  corporation, 
13;   elected  director,  149. 

Rayner,  Kenneth,  sketch  of,  350rk 

Redfield,  Abraham,  appraises  prop- 
erty,   386;    mentioned,    398. 

Regan,   Neill,   letter  from,   356. 

Reid,  David  S.,  favors  state  invest- 
ment in  roads,  14;  number  of 
votes  received,  444n;  sketch  of, 
350n. 

Reid,  J.  S.,  elected  vice  president, 
287. 

Reinhardt,  Michael,  letter  from,  333. 

Regional  Review,  publishes  articles, 
469. 

Rencher,  Abraham,  mentioned,  179; 
sketch  of,  Qln. 

Repressive  Conflict,  1830-1861,  re- 
ceived, 470. 

Resources  of  Southern  Libraries.  A 
Survey  of  Facilities  for  Research, 
received,   104;    reviewed,   215. 

Richards,  T.  Addison,  contributes  to 
paper,  425. 

Richards,  W.  C,  contributes  to  pa- 
per, 425. 

Richardson,  L.,  letter  from,   357. 

Richlands  and  New  River  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Richmond,  tobacco  markets  and 
manufactures,  213. 

Rinehardt,  Franklin  D.,  letter  from, 
355. 

Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  5n. 

Robert,  Joseph  Clark,  attends  inter- 
national congress,  104;  book  pub- 
lished, 369;  The  Tobacco  King- 
dom: Plantation,  Market,  and  Fac- 
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(org  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina,  reviewed,   213. 

Roberts,  F.  N.,  reports  need  for  re- 
pairs to  road,  171. 

Roberts,  John  Jones,  sketch  of,  330n. 

Robertson,  James  Alexander,  de- 
ceased,  36S. 

Robeson  and  Richmond  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Robson,  C.  B.,  issues  pamphlet,   234. 

Rocky  Mount  and  Franklinton  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Ross,  John,  confers  with  western 
tribe,  386. 

Rumsey,  James,  sketch  of  mentioned, 
362. 

Rush-Light,   mentioned,   418. 

Russell,  J.  C,  attends  international 
congress,  104;    reads  paper,   104. 

Rutherford  and  Cleaveland  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Rutherford  and  McDowell  Plank 
Road  and  Turnpike  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 

Rutherford,  Griffith,  elected  to  con- 
vention, 38;  influences  the  popu- 
lace, 36. 


Salem,  Winston  and  Virginia  Turn- 
pike and  Plank  Road  Company, 
chartered,  Sn. 

Salem  and  Clemmonsville  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Salisbury  and  Taylorsville  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  5w. 

Salisbury,  Mocksville  and  Wilkes- 
boro'  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, In. 

Sanders,  Jennings  B.,  Early  Ameri- 
can History  (U92-1789):  Political, 
Social,  Economic,  reviewed,  85. 

Sanders,  Romulus  M.,  letter  from, 
441,   443,   444. 

Sanford,  J.  N.  A.,  receives  critical 
letter,  391. 

Saunders,  Camillus,  applies  for  posi- 
tion in  navy,  446. 

Saunders,  Ransom,  dies,  350w. 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.,  appointed  on 
committee,  254;  letter  from,  340; 
mentioned,  349;  439;  urged  for  ap- 
pointment, 354;   uses  talents,  353. 

Scales,  A.  M.,  orders  board  to  meet, 
290. 

Scales,  Peter,  letter  from,  356. 

Scarff,  John  H.,  book  received,  104. 

Schermerhorn,  John  F.,  mentioned, 
400. 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.,  on  judging 
committee,  105. 

Scott,  Thomas  G.,  identified,  l$2n. 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  presents  replica 
of  the  Raleigh,  232. 


Secession  and  Restoration  of  Louisi- 
ana, reviewed,  225. 

Second  Congressional  District,  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in,  445. 

Second  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  received,  104. 

Seneca    Indians,    destroyed,    386. 

Shaw,   Duncan,   letter   from,   356. 

Shawnee  Indians,  domination  of, 
413. 

Shepard,  James  B.,  letter  from,  355. 

Shepard,  William  B.,  his  letter  re- 
ceived, 69. 

Sheppard,  Charles,  opposes  Gaston, 
70-71. 

Sheppard,  William  B.,  sketch  of,  71n. 

Shoemaker,  Floyd  C,  book  received, 
235. 

Short,  Bob,  describes  himself,  420. 

Shultz,  Jacob,  represents  the  state 
in  assembly,  452. 

Sims,  Mrs.  Marian,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 101. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  received, 
104;    reviewed,  228. 

Sitterson,  J.  C,  delivers  address,  234; 
publishes  article,  103;  teaches  in 
summer  school,  234. 

Skeel,  Mrs.  Roswell,  Jr.,  prepares 
bibliography  of  Noah  Webster,  235. 

Skinner,  J.  N.,  elected  superinten- 
dent, 294. 

Slavery  Controversy,  received,   470. 

Sloan,  Catherine,  mentioned,  242. 

Smathers,  George  H.,  The  History  of 
Land  Titles  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  reviewed,  80. 

Smith,   Adam,   mentioned,   231. 

Smith,  Benjamin,  not  a  candidate, 
242. 

Smith,  Culver  H.,  teaches  in  sum- 
mer school,  234. 

Smith,  Edward  W.,  letter  from,  432. 

Smith,  Franklin  L.,  letter  from,  193; 
sketch  of,  193?k 

Smith,  Jesse  Potts,  letter  from,  340; 
sketch  of,  340?i. 

Smith,  Preserved,  observes  the 
South,  31. 

Smith,  Russell  T.,  reads  paper,  102. 

Sneed,  Sarah  Williams,  dies,  196w. 

Snow  Hill  and  Atlantic  Plank  Road 
Company,  chartered,  In. 

Southerland,  Ransom,  marker  at 
grave  dedicated,  367. 

Southern  Historical  Association, 
holds  meeting,  102. 

Southern  Patriot,  publishes  quota- 
tion, 425. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review,  men- 
tioned, 427. 

Southerner,  advocates  plank  roads,  6. 
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Spaight,  Richard  Dobbs,  candidate 
for  governor,  70;  defeated  for  gov- 
ernor, 260;  elected  to  convention, 
38;  leads  faction,  257;  sketch  of, 
70w. 

Spartanburg  and  Rutherfordton  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Speck,  Frank  G.,  article,  The  Ca- 
tawba Nation  and  Its  Neighbors, 
404-417. 

Speight,  Jesse,  identified,  Tin;  men- 
tioned, 439. 

Spencer,  John  C,  letter  to,  men- 
tioned, 399;  signs  commission, 
401. 

Spruill,  Julia  Cherry,  book  received, 
104;  reviews  The  Williamsburg 
Art  of  Cookery  or  Accomplish' d 
Gentlewoman's  Companion,  461; 
Women's  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  reviewed,  218. 

Stafford,   John,   buys   road,   172-173. 

Stallings,  Whit,  letter  from,  355. 

Stambaugh,  Samuel,  files  complaints, 
379. 

Starbuck,  D.  H.,  purchases  road,  173. 

Starling,  Robert  B.,  article,  The 
Plank  Road  Movement  in  North 
Carolina,  1-22,  147-173. 

Starr,  John  D.,  elected  director,  149. 

State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, holds  annual  meeting,  101. 

State  Treasurer  to  purchase  stock,  12. 

Statesville  and  Wilkesboro'  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Stedman,  N.  A.,  makes  report,  168. 

Steele,  John,  alleges  Stokes  bartered 
for  office,  240;  elected  to  conven- 
tion, 38;  keeps  fire  buckets,  240; 
on  boundary  commission,  244; 
serves  in  Congress,  242;  signs  let- 
ter, 241. 

Stephens,  Alexander,  defeated,  26; 
his  policy  to  rule,  24. 

Stephenson,  Wendell  Holmes,  Isaac 
Franklin;  Slave  Trader  and  Plant- 
er of  the  Old  South,  reviewed, 
463;  teaches  in  summer  school, 
234. 

Steuart,  Andrew,  settles  in  Wilming- 
ton, 459. 

Stevens,  George,  delivers  address,  101. 

Stewart,  A.  D.,  draft  drawn  in  favor 
of,  381. 

Stokes,  Montfort,  accepts  appoint- 
ment, 374;  active  in  presidential 
campaign,  256;  advanced  to  full 
agency,  387;  ancestry  of,  237;  ap- 
pointed chairman  Indian  Commis- 
sion, 267-268;  appointed  sub-agent, 
383;  appraises  property,  386;  at- 
tends Indian  council,  388;  birth  of, 
238;    delegate  to  convention,   253; 


dies,  402;  elected  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  271;  elected  governor,  260; 
elected  member  of  board  of  trus- 
tees, 260;  elected  president,  254; 
elected  presidential  elector,  243; 
elected  to  United  States  Senate, 
244,  248;  escorts  President,  241; 
his  military  offices,  247;  in  hotly 
contested  election,  252;  keeps  fire 
buckets,  240;  leaves  for  Indian 
territory,  269;  makes  report,  375; 
marries,  240,  242;  moves  to  Salis- 
bury, 239;  moves  to  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty, 246;  not  a  candidate,  242;  not 
honored  in  state,  237;  on  boundary 
commission,  245,  246;  on  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  248;  receives 
instructions,  373;  remains  at  Fort 
Gibson,  381;  revolutionary  service, 
238;  seeks  appointment  to  Mexico, 
258;  supports  internal  improve- 
ments, 259;  supports  Jackson,  256; 
sympathizes  with  Indians,  375; 
three  states  claim  him,  237;  works 
for  internal  improvements,  262; 
writes  letter,  378,  385. 

Stokes,  Rachel  Montgomery,  pos- 
sesses land,  246. 

Story  of  Reconstruction,  1865-1811, 
reviewed,  83. 

Stone,  David  W.,  introduced  to  the 
President,  438;  letter  from,  332, 
432,   455;    sketch  of,   332n. 

Stone,  J.  M.,  letter  from,  356. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  portrayed. 
424. 

Stowe,  Larkin,  letter  from,  333,  355; 
sketch   of,   332n. 

Strange,  W.  T.,  letter  from,   354. 

Strateman,  Katherine,  resigns,   368. 

Stratton,  John  P.,  his  library  men- 
tioned,  418. 

Stronach,  William,  donates  land, 
283. 

Stroup,  Henry  S.,  doing  graduate 
work,  470. 

Surry  County,  discussion  of  taxable 
property  in,  304. 

Swain,  David  L.,  elected  governor, 
70«, 

Swanton,  John  R.,  quoted,  406. 

Swift  Creek  Plank  Road  Company, 
chartered,  In. 

Sydnor,  Charles  S.,  book  published, 
369;  elected  president,  103;  reads 
paper,  102;  reviews  The  Hermi- 
tage: Home  of  Old  Hickory,  98. 


Taliaferro,    Dickerson,    letter,    356. 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  mentioned,  180n. 
Tarboro'    and    Rocky    Mount    Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 
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Tarborough  and  Endfield  Plank  Road 

Company,   chartered,   7//. 
Tate,   William   C,   married,   76?i. 
Tatlcr-S])cct(itor,     reflects     influence, 

420. 
Territorial     Papers     of     the     United 
States,   Volume  VI,   The   Territory 
of  Mississippi,  1S09-1S17,  reviewed, 
362. 
"Thanksgiving  Day  in  Summer,"  ar- 
ticle, published,  469. 
This  Was  Home,  received,  104. 
Thomasville       and       Clemmonsville 
Plank    Road    Company,    chartered, 
8n. 
Thompson,   George   W.,    letter   from, 

355. 
Thompson,      Holland,      reviews      In 
Memoriam  William  Kenneth  Boyd, 
January  10,  1879-January  19,  1938, 
359. 
Thompson,  John  W.,  organizes  club, 

280. 
Thompson,  L.  E.,  letter  from,  333. 
Thornburg,  Cleo  P.,  traces  ancestry, 

462. 
Thornburg,    Dorothy    H.,    traces    an- 
cestry, 462. 
Tiernan,     Frances     Fisher,    memory 

honored,  468. 
Tobacco  Kingdom:  Plantation,  Mar- 
ket, and  Factory  in  Virginia  and 
North     Carolina,     1800-1860,     pub- 
lished,  369;    reviewed,   213. 
Tomlinson,  James,  letter  from,  356; 

wins  election,  350w. 
Toombs,    Robert,    disfranchised,    24; 

ideas   denounced,    24. 
Towaler,   Joseph,  letter  from,   431. 
Trenton  and  Hawlsville  Plank  Road 

Company,   chartered,   In. 
Trexler,    Harrison    A.,    The    Confed- 
erate   Ironclad     Virginia     (Merri- 
mac),  reviewed,  96. 
Tucker,    S.    R.,    makes    report,    284- 

285. 
Turner,     James,     appoints     commis- 
sioners, 244;   resigns  from  Senate, 
248. 
Turner,    Jonathan    Baldwin,    claims 

advanced  for,  276. 
Turner,  Nat,  insurrection  mentioned. 

263. 
Tuscarora  Indians,  tribal  origin  ex- 
plained, 414. 

U 
Uharie     and     Yadkin     Plank     Road 

Company,  chartered,  In. 
"Uniform     State     Archival     Legisla- 
tion,"  article  published,   234. 
"Uniform    State    Archival    Organiza- 
tion,"   speech    at    annual    meeting, 
103. 


United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, unveils  marker,  468. 

United  States  since  the  Civil  War, 
revised   edition   published,    233. 

Unpublished  Letters  from  North 
Carolinians  to  Polk,  edited  by 
Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson,  54- 
79,    174-200,    328-357,    428-457. 

Upjohn,  Richard,  mentioned,  214. 

Utley,  Benton,  letter  from,  191; 
sketch  of,  191n. 


Van  Buren,  Martin,  no   success  for, 

183. 
Van  Leer,  Rebecca,  marries,  338w. 
Van     Rensselaer,     Stephen,     founds 

technical  school,  274. 
Vance,   Zebulon   B.,   delivers   address 

at  opening,  29. 
Vashon,  George,  dies,  383. 
Vaux,    Robert,    receives    instruction, 

373. 
Viser,  James  Henry,  introduced,  333. 

W 

Waccamaw  and  Shallotte  Plank  Road 

Company,  chartered,  Sn. 
Waddell,    Hugh,    letter    from,    188; 

lives  in  Hillsboro,  196;   sketch  of, 

188n. 
Wager,  Paul  W.,  reviews  History  of 

American   City    Government:    The 

Colonial  Period,  89. 
Walker,  Dabny,  introduction  of,  187. 
Walker,   Felix,   opposes   compromise, 

251. 
Walker,    John,   letter   from,    336. 
Walker,  Levi,  dies,  350w. 
Walker,   Robert    J.,   identified,    331n. 
Walker,  R.  J.,  mentioned,   440. 
Warrenton     Plank    Road     Company, 

chartered,  In. 
Washington     and     Tarboro'     Plank 

Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 
Watauga    Club,    activities    of,    280; 

passes     resolution,     283;     presents 

memorial,  282. 
Waterman,    Julian    S.,    reviews    Sir 

William  Blackstone,  228. 
Watson,    Richard    L.,    appointed    in- 
structor, 470. 
Watson,    Thomas,    letter   from,    177; 

sketch  of,  177w. 
Watson,  Thomas  E.,  his  ideas  of  the 

New  South,  32;   leads  revolt,  33. 
Watterson,    Henry,    expresses    spirit 

of  the  times,  31. 
Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  makes  first  study 

of  imprints,  458. 
Weldon,  railroad  constructed  to,  1. 
Wellborn,   James,  on  boundary  com- 
mission,  244;    popularity  of,   248. 
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Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Com- 
pany, awarded  lease,  26. 

Western  Plank  Road  Company,  char- 
tered, 5n,  153. 

"What  Next  in  Archives,"  address 
delivered  at  dedication  of  archives, 
103. 

Wheaton,  Henry,  named  as  candi- 
date for  Mexican  Mission,  259. 

Wheeler,  John  H.,  letter  from,  338, 
439,   440,    442,   445,    453. 

Whilden,  B.  W.,  his  essay  published, 
426. 

White,    Hugh    L.,    identified,    189w. 

White,  James  H.,  letter  from,  355. 

Whitefield,  Nathan  B.,  reports  on 
massacre,  263. 

Whitehouse,  Frank  E.,  publishes  ar- 
ticle, 469. 

Whitley,  Kedar,  dies,  350^. 

Why  Was  Lincoln  Murdered?  men- 
tioned, 85. 

Wilder,  Gas.   H.,  letter  from,   356. 

Williams,  Joel,  directs  building 
roads,  156. 

Williams,  William,  letter  from,   333. 

Williams,  Willis  R.,  appointed  on 
board,  290;  champions  bill,  283; 
elected   vice-president,   287. 

Williamsburg  Art  of  Cookery,  or  Ac- 
complish'd  Gentlewoman's  Com- 
panion, received,  235;  reviewed, 
460. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  writes  letters, 
37. 

Williamson,  Nathan  L.,  letter  from, 
356. 

Williamson,  Robert  P.,  letter  from, 
355. 

Williamson,  Thomas,  letter  from, 
333. 

Wilfong,  John,  letter  from,  333. 

Wilmer,  Mrs.  Arthur  P.,  leads  dis- 
cussion,  101. 

Wilmington  and  Top  Sail  Sound 
Plank  Road  Company,  chartered, 
5n,  152. 

Wilmington,  discussion  of  taxable 
property  in,  302;  railroad  con- 
structed from,  1. 

Wilson,  George  P.,  delivers  address, 
101-102. 

Wilson,  P.  A.,  purchases  road,  173. 


Wilson,  Robert,  letter  from,  356. 

Wilson,  S.  Otho,  elected  secretary, 
287. 

Winslow,  Arthur,  named  on  com- 
mittee, 281;  organizes  club,  280; 
submits  report,   281. 

Winslow,  Edward  Lee,  creates  cor- 
poration, 13;  elected  president, 
149;  makes  recommendation,  19; 
receives  salary,  163;  recognizes 
problem   of  upkeep,   170. 

Winston  and  Wilkesboro'  Plank 
Road  Company,  chartered,  In. 

Winston,  Joseph,  sword  presented  to, 
103. 

Winston,  Robert  W.,  champions  bill, 
283;  wants  information  about 
sword,  103. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  sketch  of,  431n. 

Withers,  W.  A.,  elected  professor, 
294. 

Woman's  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  received,  104; 
reviewed,  218. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  mentioned,  180, 
439. 

Woodruff,   Josephus,  mentioned,   85. 

Woodward,  C.  Vann,  article,  Bour- 
bonism  in  Georgia,  article,  23-35. 

Woody,  R.  H.,  delivers  address,  359. 

Worth,  Jonathan,  defeated,  446; 
elected  director,  151;  makes  re- 
port, 167,  170;  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived, 444w;  replaces  sawmill,  19; 
sketch  of,  446^. 

Wright,  George,  asserts  he  is  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  178. 

Wright,  W.  A.,  elected  director,  152. 

Wrights,  Douglas  L.,  mentioned,  416. 

Wyche,  Mary  Lewis,  The  History  of 
Nursing  in  North  Carolina,  re- 
viewed, 358. 

Wynne,  J.  Stanhope,  appointed  on 
committee,  285;   leads  mule,  291. 


Yancey,  Bartlett,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 254;  in  hotly  contested 
election,   253. 

Yates,  Richard  E.,  reviews  The 
Confederate  Ironclad  Virginia 
(Merrimac),  96. 

Young  Sailor,  mentioned,  426. 
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